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Lv. It greatly offendeth, that some, when they labour Book vy. 
» to shew the use of the holy Sacraments, assign unto them pee 
“ no end but only to teach the mind, by other senses, that a fsa. 
which the Word doth teach by hearing. Whereupon, how craments 
easily neglect and careless regard of so heavenly mysteries ne 
may follow, we see in part by some experience had of those ae 
men with whom that opinion is most strong. For where ; 
the word of God may be heard, which teacheth with much 
more expedition and more full explication any thing we have 
to learn, if all the benefit we reap by sacraments be instruc- 
tion, they which at all times have opportunity of using the 
better mean to that purpose, will surely hold the worse in 
less estimation. And unto infants which are not capable of 
instruction, who would not think it a mere superfluity that 
any sacrament is administered, if to administer the sacra- 
ments be but to teach receivers what God doth for them? 
There is of sacraments therefore undoubtedly some other more 
excellent and heavenly use. 

[2.] Sacraments, by reason of their mixed nature, are more 
diversely interpreted and disputed of than any other part of 
religion besides, for that in so great store of properties belong- 
ing to the selfsame thing, as every man’s wit hath taken hold 
of some especial consideration above the rest, so they have 
accordingly seemed one to cross another as touching their 
several opinions about the necessity of sacraments, whereas 
in truth their disagreement is not great. For let respect be 


HOOKER, VOL. II. B 
if 
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2 Sacraments ; their chief use, as Means of Grace: 


zooK v. had to the duty which every communicant doth undertake, 
aS and we may well determine concerning the use of sacraments, 
that they serve as bonds of obedience to God, strict obliga- 
tions to the mutual exercise of Christian charity, provocations 
to godliness, preservations from sin, memorials of the prin- 
cipal benefits of Christ; respect the time of their institution, 
and it thereby appeareth that God hath annexed them for 
ever unto the New Testament, as other rites were before with 
the Old; regard the weakness which is in us, and they are 
warrants for the more security of our belief; compare the 
receivers of them with such as receive them not, and sacra- 
ments are marks of distinction to separate God’s own from 
strangers: so that in all these respects, they are found to be 

most. necessary. 
- [3.] But their chiefest force and virtue consisteth not 
herein so much as in that they are heavenly ceremonies, 
which God hath sanctified and ordained to be administered in 
his Church, first, as marks whereby to know when God doth 
impart the vital or saving grace of Christ unto all that are 
capable thereof, and secondly as means conditional which 
God requireth in them unto whom he imparteth grace. For 
sith God in himself is invisible, and cannot by us be discerned 
working, therefore when it seemeth good in the eyes of 
his heavenly wisdom, that men for some special intent and 
purpose should take notice of his glorious presence, he giveth 
them some plain and sensible token whereby to know what 
they cannot see. For Moses to see God and live was im- 
possible, yet Moses by fire knew where the glory of God 
extraordinarily was present*. The angel, by whom God 
endued the waters of the pool called Bethesda with super- 
natural virtue to heal, was not seen of any, yet the time 
of the angel’s presence known by the troubled motions of the 
waters themselves+. The Apostles by fiery tongues which 
they saw, were admonished when the Spirit, which they could 
not behold, was upon them {. In like manner it is with us. 
Christ and his Holy Spirit with all their blessed effects, though 
entering into the soul of man we are not able to apprehend or 
express how, do notwithstanding give notice of the times when 
they use to make their access, because it pleaseth Almighty 

. * Exod. iii. 2. tT Johny. 4. t Acts ii. 3. 


they do not confer Grace ex opere operato. 3 


God to communicate by sensible means those blessings which 
are incomprehensible. 

[4.] Seeing therefore that grace is a consequent of sacra- 
ments, a thing which accompanieth them as their end, a benefit 
which he that hath received from God himself the author of 
sacraments, and not from any other natural or supernatural 
quality in them, it may be hereby both understood that 
sacraments are necessary, and that the manner of their neces- 
sity to life supernatural is not in all respects as food unto 
natural life, because they contain ¢m themselves no vital force or 
efficacy, they are not physical but moral instruments of salva- 
tion, duties of service and worship, which unless we perform 
as the Author of grace requireth, they are unprofitable. For 
all receive not the grace of God which receive the sacraments 
of his grace. Neither is it ordinarily his will to bestow the 
grace of sacraments on any, but by the sacraments; which 
grace also they that receive by sacraments or with sacraments, 
receive it from him and not from them. For of sacraments the 
very same is true which Solomon’s wisdom observeth in the 
brazen serpent *, “ He that turned towards it was not healed 
by the thing he saw, but by thee, O Saviour of all +.” 

[5-] This is therefore the necessity of sacraments. That 
saving grace which Christ originally is or hath for the general 
good of his whole Church, by sacraments he severally de- 
riveth into every member thereof. Sacraments serve as the 
instruments of God to that end and purpose, moral instruments, 
the use whereof is in our hands, the effect in his; for the 
use we have his express commandment, for the effect his 
conditional promise: so that without our obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no apparent assurance, as contrari- 
wise where the signs and sacraments of his grace are not 
either through contempt unreceived, or received with con- 
tempt, we are not to doubt but that they really give what they 
promise, and are what they signify. For we take not baptism 
nor the eucharist for bare resemblances or memorials of things 
absent, neither for naked sigus and testimonies assuring us of 

* «Spiritus Sancti [Dei] munus “ bet, sed virtus divina potentius: 
“est gratiam implere mysterii.”’. “ operatur.”” Cypr. de Chrism. [c. 2.» 
Ambros. in Lue. cap. iii. [lib.1i.§79.] p.47. ed. Fell. ad cale. inter Tractat.. 
“‘ Sanctificatis elementis effectum. Arnoldi Carnotensis. | 
“ non propria ipsorum natura pre- — } Wisd. xvi. 7. 

BY 


BOOK V. 


h. Ivil. 4, 50 


4, Sacraments: what 1s essential to them. 


BOOK Y, grace received before, but (as they are indeed and in verity) 
“wit.” for means effectual whereby God when we take the sacra- 
ments delivereth into our hands that grace available unto 
eternal life, which grace the sacraments represent or signify *. 
[6.] There have grown in the doctrine concerning sacraments 
many difficulties for want of distinct explication what kind or 
degree of grace doth belong unto each sacrament. For by 
this it hath come to pass, that the true immediate cause 
why Baptism, and why the Supper of our Lord is necessary, 
few do rightly and distinctly consider. It cannot be denied 
but sundry the same effects and benefits which grow unto 
men by the one sacrament may rightly be attributed unto the 
other. Yet then doth baptism challenge to itself but the 
inchoation of those graces, the consummation whereof de- 
pendeth on mysteries ensuing. We receive Christ Jesus in 
baptism once as the first beginner, in the eucharist often as 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. By bap- 
tism therefore we receive Christ Jesus, and from him that 
saving grace which is proper unto baptism. By the other 
sacrament we receive him also, imparting therein himself and 
that grace which the eucharist properly bestoweth. So that 
each sacrament having both that which is general or common, 
and that also which is peculiar unto itself, we may hereby 
gather that the participation of Christ which properly belongeth 
to any one sacrament, is not otherwise to be obtained but by 
the sacrament whereunto it is proper. ; 
The sub- LVIII. Now even as the soul doth organize the body, and 
Aerie give unto every member thereof that substance, quantity, and 
ae See shape, which nature seeth most expedient, so the inward 
thereunto grace of sacraments may teach what serveth best for their 
veers outward form, a thing in no part of Christian religion, much 
substance less here to be neglected. Grace intended by sacraments was 


thereof ‘ i 
aes a cause of the choice, and is a reason of the fitness of the ele- 
other ments themselves. Furthermore, seeing that the grace which 


* “Dum homini bonum invisi- cap. 3. [Opp. t. iii. 560. E. Rouen 
“bile redditur, foris ei ejusdem 1648.] “Siergo vasasunt spiritualis 
*significatio per species visibiles “ gratize Sacramenta, non ex suo 
“adhibetur, ut foris excitetur et ‘sanant, quia vasa egrotum non 
a pis ae apes a ee vasis ae sed medicina.” Idem, 

Specievirtusexprimiturmedicine.” lib. i, [parsix.]c. 4. [p. 561. E. 
Hugo de Sachau lib. i, [pars ix.] iP ane 


Three Things essential to a Sacrament. 5 


here we receive doth no way depend upon the natural force Boox vy. 
of that which we presently behold, it was of necessity that a: = 
words of express declaration taken from the very mouth of our ee 
Lord himself should be added unto visible elements, that the may give 
one might infallibly teach what the other do most assuredly Cae a 
bring to pass. ; 

[2.] In writing and speaking of the blessed sacraments we 
use * for the most part under the name of their Substance not: 
only to comprise that whereof they outwardly and sensibly 
consist, but also the secret grace which they signify and exhi- 
bit. This is the reason wherefore commonly in definitions f, 
whether they be framed larger to augment, or stricter to 
abridge the number of sacraments, we find grace expressly 
mentioned as their true essential form, elements as the matter 
whereunto that form doth adjoin itself. But if that be sepa- 
rated which is secret, and that considered alone which is seen, 
as of necessity it must in all those speeches that make distinc- 
tion of sacraments from sacramental grace, the name of a sa- 
crament in such speeches can imply no more than what the 
outward substance thereof doth comprehend. And to make 
complete the outward substance of a sacrament, there is re- 
quired an outward form, which form sacramental elements 
receive from sacramental words. Hereupon it groweth, that f 
many times there are three things said to make up the sub- 
stance of a sacrament, namely, the grace which is thereby 


* «Bucharistia duabus ex rebus “homines.” Tho. II. 1. q. ror, 


“ constat, terrena et ccelesti.”’ Iren. 
advers. Heres. lib. iv. cap. 34. 
[p. 327.] “ Arcanarum rerum sym- 
“bola non nudis signis, sed signis 
“ simul et rebus constant.”’ Helvet. 
Confes. Prior. Art. 20. [in Sylloge 
Conf. 109. Oxon. 1804. ] 

+ Sacramentum est, cum res gesta 
visibilis longe aliud invisibile intus 
operatur. Isid. Etym. lib. i. [lib. vi. 
c.19.] “Sacramentum est, per quod 
“ sub tegumento rerum visibilium 
“divina virtus salutem secretius 
“ operatur.” Greg. Mag. “Sacra- 
“mentum est signum significans 
“ efficaciter effectum Dei gra- 
“tuitum.” Occa. Sent. iv. d. 1. 
‘‘Sacramentum proprie non est 
“signum cujuslibet rei sacre, sed 
“‘tantum rei sacre sanctificantis 


4. et q. £02).5, [t. xi. p. 220, 228; 
vid. Tab. Aur. ad calceem Thome 
Aquin. t. xviii. 243.] _‘* Sacramen- 
“tum est signum passionis Christi, 
“ gratie et glorie: ideo est com- 
** memoratio preteriti, demonstratio 
<< preesentis, et prognosticon futuri.”” 
Tho. iii. q. 60, 3. [t. xii. 187.] “Sa- 
“ cramenta sunt signa et symbola 
‘ visibilia rerum internarum et in- 
“ visibilium, per que ceu per media 
“ Deus virtute Spiritus Sancti in 
‘* nobis agit.” Conf. Belg. Art. 33. 
[Syll. Conf. p. 313.] Item Bohem. 
Conf. cap. 11. [Syntagma Confess. 
Gen. 1354. parsil. p. 191.} : 

t “Sacramenta constant verbo, 
* signis, et rebus significatis.” Con- 
fess. Helvet. Post. c. 19. [p. 76, 78, 
81.] 


6 Things accessory in Sacraments are dispensable. 


poox y. offered, the element which shadoweth or signifieth grace, and 

Ch. WE 34 the word which expresseth what is done by the element. So 
that whether we consider the outward by itself alone, or both 
the outward and inward substance of any sacrament; there 
are in the one respect but two essential parts, and in the other 
but three that concur to give sacraments their full being. 

[3.] Furthermore, because definitions are to express but the 
most immediate and nearest parts of nature, whereas other 
principles farther off although not specified in defining, are 
notwithstanding in nature implied and presupposed, we must 
note that inasmuch as sacraments are actions religious and 
mystical, which nature they have not unless they proceed from 
a serious meaning, and what every man’s private mind is, as 
we cannot know, so neither are we bound to examine, therefore 
always in these cases the known intent of the Church generally 
doth suffice, and where the contrary is not manifest *, we may 
presume that he which outwardly doth the work, hath in- 
wardly the purpose of the Church of God. 

[4.] Concerning all other orders, rites, prayers, lessons, ser- 
mons, actions, and their circumstances whatsoever, they are to 
the outward substance of baptism but things accessory, which 
the wisdom of the Church of Christ is to order according to 
the exigence of that which is principal. Again, considering 
that such ordinances have been made to adorn the sacramentt; 
not the sacrament to depend on them; seeing also that they 
are not of the substance of baptism, and that baptism is far 
more necessary than any such incident rite or solemnity or- 
dained for the better administration thereof t; if the case be 
such as permitteth not baptism to have the decent complements 
of baptism, better it were to enjoy the body without his furni- 
ture, than to wait for this till the opportunity of that for which 
we desire it be lost. Which premises standing, it seemeth to 





* «Si aliud ministri agere intend- 


“ ant, puta sacris illudere mysteriis, 
** vel aliud quod Ecclesiz non con- 
*sentiat, nihil agitur. Sine fide 
** enim spiritualis potestas exerceri 
‘* quidem potest, sine Ecclesiz in- 
**tentione non potest.’? Lancel. 
Inst. Jur. Can. lib. ii. Tit. ii. 5. Hoc 
tamen, 

t Accessorium non regulat princi- 


pale, sed ab eo regulatur. 42. De 
Regul. Jur. in Sext. lib. iii. ff. quod 


jussu. 


{ “ Etsi nihil facile mutandum est 
** ex solemnibus, tamen ubi zquitas 
“ evidens poscit, subveniendum est.” 
L, clxxxiii. de Reg. Jur. [Dig. lib: 
L. tit. xvii. art. 183. in Corp. Jur. 
Civil. 795.] 


Consent of Antiquity on Baptismal Regeneration. 7 


have been no absurd collection, that in cases of necessity which Book v. 
will not suffer delay till baptism be administered with usual “““*%* 
solemnities, to speak the least,) it may be tolerably given 

without them, rather than any man without it should be 

suffered to depart this life. 

LIX. They which deny that any such case of necessity can Theground 

fall, in regard whereof the Church should tolerate baptism, a ae 
without the decent rites and solemnities thereunto belonging, upon a ne- 
pretend that such tolerations have risen from a false interpre- meee 
tation which “ certain men” have made of the Scripture, Hn ee 
grounding a necessity of external baptism upon the words of built. 
our Saviour Christ: “ Unless a man be born again of water 
“and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
“ heaven*.” For by “ water and the Spirit,” we are in that 
place to understand (as they imagine) no more than if the 
Spirit alone had been mentioned and water not spoken of. 
Which they think is plain, because elsewhere it is not impro- 
bable that “the Holy Ghost and fire” do but signify the 
Holy Ghost in operation resembling fire. Whereupon they 
conclude, that seeing fire in one place may he, therefore water 
in another place is but a metaphor, Spirit the interpretation 
thereof, and so the words do only mean, “ That unless a man 
“ be born again of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
“ dom of heaven.” 

[2.] I hold it for a most infallible rule in expositions of 
sacred Scripture, that where a literal construction will stand, 
the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst. There is 
nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, 
which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth or 
would do the substance of metals, maketh of any thing what 


* « Private baptism first rose upon 
“< a false interpretation of the place of 
“ St. John, ch. iii. 5. ‘Unless a 
“ man be born again of water and 
* of the Spirit :’”” &c. “ where cer- 
“tain do interpret the word water, 
“for the material and elemental 
“* water, when as our Saviour Christ 
“ taketh water there by a borrowed 
“ speech for the Spirit of God, the 
“ effect whereof it shadoweth out. 
‘* For even as in another place, Matt. 
“ iii, 11, by ‘fire and the Spirit,’ he 


““ meaneth nothing but the Spirit of 
** God, which purgeth and purifyeth 
“as the fire doth: so in this place 
“ by water and the Spirit, he mean- 
“eth nothing else but the Spirit of 
“‘ God, which cleanseth the filth of 
** sin, and cooleth the broiling heat 
“ of an unquiet conscience, as water 
*“‘ washeth. the thing which is foul, 
“and quencheth the heat of the 
Cte. oto. Lal. P-it430) (EES. 
See also, Eccl. Disc. fol. 19.] 


8 Baptism proved necessary to Salvation, 


nook v. it listeth, and bringeth in the end all truth to nothing. Or 

Ch. I: 5S" howsoever such voluntary exercise of wit might be borne with 
otherwise, yet in places which usually serve, as this doth con- 
cerning regeneration by water and the Holy Ghost, to be 
alleged for grounds and principles, less is permitted. 

[3-] To hide the general consent of antiquity agreeing in 
the literal interpretation, they cunningly affirm that “certain” 
have taken those words as meant of material water, when they 
know that of all the ancient there is not one to be named that 
ever did otherwise either expound or allege the plave than as 
implying external baptism.’ Shall that which hath always* 
received this and no other construction be now disguised with 
the toy of novelty? Must we needs at the only show of a 
critical conceit without any more deliberation, utterly condemn 
them of error, which will not admit that fire in the words of 
John is quenched with the name of the Holy Ghost, or with 
the name of the Spirit, water dried up in the words of Christ ? 

[4.] When the letter of the law hath two things plainly and 
expressly specitied, Water, and the Spirit; Water as a duty 
required on our perts, the Spirit as a gift which God bestow- 
eth ; there is danger in presuming so to interpret it, as if the 
clause which concerneth ourselves were more than needeth. 
‘We may by such rare expositions attain perhaps in the end to 
be thought witty, but with ill advice. 

[5-] Finally if at +the time when that Baptism which was 
meant by John came to be really and truly performed by Christ 
himself, we find the Apostles that had been, as we are, before 
baptized, new baptized with the Holy Ghost, and in this their 
later baptism as well a visible descent of fire{, as a secret 
miraculous infusion of the Spirit ; if on us he accomplish like- 
wise the heavenly work of our new birth not with the Spirit 
alone but with water thereunto adjoined, sith the faithfullest 
expounders of his words are his own deeds, let that which his 


hand hath manifestly wrought declare what his speech did 
doubtfully utter. 


a *«* Minime sunt mutanda que “you shall within few days be bap- 
interpretationem certam semper “ tized with the Holy Ghost.” Acts 
“habuerunt.”” D, lib, i. tit. 3. lib, i. 5. 
xxi. [p.78.] f Acts ii. 3. 
T “ John baptized with water, but 


not naturally, but ordinarily, by God’s Appointment. 9 


LX. To this they add, that as we err by following a wrong nook v. 
construction of the place before alleged, so our second over- —™" 
sight is, that we thereupon infer a necessity over rigorous 


What kind 


of necessity 
and extreme™*. in outward 
C 2 Sye é baptism 
The true necessity of baptism a few propositions considered path been 


will soon decide. All things which either are known Causes ae 
or set Means}, whereby any great good is usually procured, woul of 
or men delivered from grievous evil, the same we must needs prcaries 
confess necessary. And, if regeneration were not in this very what the 
sense a thing necessary to eternal life, would Christ himself Heed 
have taught Nicodemust that to see the kingdom of God is indeed is. 
impossible, saving only for those men which are born from 
above ? 

His words following in the next sentence are a proof suffi- 
cient, that to our regeneration his Spirit is no less necessary 
than regeneration itself necessary unto life§. 

Thirdly, unless as the Spirit is a necessary inward cause, so 
Water were a necessary outward mean to our regeneration, 
what construction should we give unto those words wherein 
we are said to be new-born, and that é¢ tdaros, even of Water ? 
Why are we taught that with water God doth purify and 
cleanse his Church ||? Wherefore do the Apostles of Christ 
term baptism a bath of regeneration J ? What purpose had they 
in giving men advice to receive outward baptism, and in per- 


suading them it did avail to remission of sins** ? 


* T. C. lib.i. p. 143. [113.] “ Se- 
“ condly, this error”’ (of private bap- 
tism) “ came by a false and unne- 
“* cessary conclusion drawn of that 
“place. For although the Scripture 
*‘ should say that none can be saved 
“but those which have the Spirit 
“¢ of God, and are baptized with ma- 
“ terial and elemental water, yet 
“ought it to be understanded of 
‘* those which can conveniently and 
* orderly be brought to baptism, as 
“the Scripture saying that whoso 
“doth not believe the Gospel is 
“ condemned already, John iii. 18, 
*‘meaneth this sentence of those 
“which can hear the Gospel and 
“have discretion to understand it 
“‘ when they hear it, and cannot here 
“shut under this condemnation 


‘* either those that be born deaf and 
* so remain, or little infants, or na- 
** tural fools that have no wit to con- 
“ ceive what is preached.” 

tT Avaykaiov éyerar oS avev ovk 
evdéxerat (hv ws ovvattiou'... Kal ov 
dvev To dyaboy pr evdexerat i etvar 7} 
yever Oar, 7} Te Kakoy arroBaNelv, 7) oTE- 
pnOnva. <* Necessarium id dicitur 
** sine quo ut concausa fierl non po- 
“test ut vivatur: et ea sine quibus 
* fieri nequit ut bonum aut sit aut 
“* fiat ; vel malum aliquod amovea- 
“ tur, aut non adsit.” Arist. Metaph. 
V. cap. 5. 

{ John iii. 3. 

|| Ephes. v. 26. 

{| Tit. iii. 5. 

** Acts li. 38. 


§ Verse 5. 


BOOK V. 


Ch. Ix. 2, 3. 


10 Dag of depending on God’s secret Election 


[2.] If outward baptism were a cause in itself possessed of 
that power either natural or supernatural, without the present 
operation whereof no such effect could possibly grow, it must 
then follow, that seeing effects do never prevent the necessary 
causes out of which they spring, no man could ever receive 
grace before baptism: which being apparently both known 
and also confessed to be otherwise in many particulars, 
although in the rest we make not baptism a cause of grace, 
yet the grace which is given them with their baptism * doth 
so far forth depend on the very outward sacrament;that God 
will have it embraced not only as a sign or token what we 
receive, but also as an instrument or mean whereby we 
receive grace, because baptism is a sacrament which God hath 
instituted in his Church, to the end that they which receive 
the same might thereby be incorporated into Christ +, and so 
through his most precious merit obtain as well that saving 
grace of imputation which taketh away all former guiltiness f, 
as also that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost §, which 
giveth to the powers of the soul their first disposition towards 
future newness of life. 

[3-] There are that elevate too much the ordinary and im- 


* «Fideles salutem ex istis ele- 
“mentis non querunt, etiamsi in 
“istis querunt..... Non enim ista 
** tribuunt quod per ista tribuitur.”’ 


dvacrdcews ... Attn pev 4 Tov Bam- 
tioparos xapts Kal dvvapts, ov kbc pov 
katakhvo pov @s maAat, THs Sé TOD KAO 
éxastToy duaptias Kdapow exovea. 


Hugo de Sacram. lib. i. cap. 3. 

T “ Susceptus a Christo Chris- 
**tumque suscipiens non idem fit 
“ post lavacrum qui ante baptismum 
*« fuit, sed corpus regenerati fit caro 
* crucifixi.”” Leo Serm. xiv. de Pas. 
Dom. [c.5.] 

~ “Caro abluitur ut anima ema- 
“culetur.”” Tertull. de Carn. Re- 
sur. [c.8.] ‘ Homo per aquam bap- 
“* tismi licet a foris idem esse vide- 
“ atur, intus tamen alter efficitur, 
*“cum peccato natus sine peccato 
‘* renascitur, prioribus perit, succe- 
‘* dentibus proficit, deterioribus ex- 
‘‘uitur, in meliora innovatur, per- 
“ sona tingitur et natura mutatur.” 
Euseb. Emis. de Epiphan. Homil. 
ill. [in Biblioth. Patr. Colon. t. v. 
par. 1. p.549.] Tpeoony yevynow jyiv 
oidev 6 Adyos THY ek Toparos, [oopd- 
tov] thy ek Bantiopatos, ty €& 


Grog. Naz. de Sanct. Bapt. [Orat. 
40, ad init. | 

§ “ Unde genitalis auxilio supe- 
* rioris evi labe detersa in expiatum 
“ pectus ac purum desuper se lu- 
‘men infundit.” Cypr. ad Donat. 
[de Grat. Dei, ¢. 3.] p. 3. O08 
povov tev Tadaey dyuaprnudtey 
Sapeirar thy a&peow, adda Kal thy 
eArida trav emnyyeApévov évTiOnow 
dya0év, Kai tod Seomoriod Oavd- 
Tov kai THs avacrdcews Kablcryor 
Kowvwvods, Kal Ths Tov mvebpatos Sa- 
peas tiv petovoiay yapitera. Theod. 
Epit. Divin. Dogmat. [al. Heret. 
Fab. Comp. v. 18. t. iv. pars 1. p. 
41.] “ Baptizari est purgari a sordi- 
“bus peccatorum, et donari varia 
** Dei gratia ad vitam novam et in- 
“nocentem.”’ Confess. Helvet. 
cap. 20. [p. 82.] 
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mediate means of life, relying wholly upon the bare conceit of 
that eternal election, which notwithstanding includeth a 
subordination of means without which we are not actually 
brought to enjoy what God secretly did intend; and therefore 
to build upon God’s election if we keep not ourselves to the 
ways which he hath appointed for men to walk in, is but 
a self-deceiving vanity. When the Apostle saw men called to 
the participation of Jesus Christ, after the Gospel of God 
embraced and the sacrament of life received, he feareth not 
then to put them in the number of elect saints*, he then 
accounteth them delivered from death, and clean purged 
from all smy+. Till then notwithstanding their pre-ordination 
~ unto life which none could know of saving God, what were 
they in the Apostle’s own account but children of wrath as 
well as others, plain aliens altogether without hope, strangers 
utterly without God in this present world{? So that by 
sacraments and other sensible tokens of grace we may boldly 
gather that he, whose mercy vouchsafeth now to bestow the 
means, hath. also long sithence intended us that whereunto 
they lead. But let us never think it safe to presume of our 
own last end by bare conjectural collections of his first intent 
and purpose, the means failing that should come between. 
Predestination bringeth not to life, without the grace of external 
vocation, wherein our baptism is implied §. . For as we are 
not naturally men without birth, so neither are we Christian 
men in the eye of the Church of God but by new birth, nor 
according to the manifest ordinary course of divine dispensa- 
tion new-born, but by that baptism which both declareth and 
maketh us Christians. In which respect we justly hold it 
to be the door of our actual entrance into God’s house, the 
first apparent beginning of life ||, a seal perhaps to the grace 
of Election, before received J, but to our sanctification here a 
step that hath not any before it. 

[4.] There were of the old Valentinian heretics, some which 


4 * Ephsi.t. 
t Eph. v.8. 
{ Eph. ii. 3, 12. 
5 Rom. vill. 30. 


|| "Apxn por Cons ro Bamriopa.’ 
Basil. de Spir, Sanct. cap. 10. [t. iil. 
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q T.C. lib. iii. p. 134. [From 
Calvin, Inst. iv. 15, 22.] “He 
* which is not a Christian before 
“he come to receive baptism, can- 
“ not be made a Christian by bap- 
* tism, which is only the seal of the 
“ grace of God before received.” 
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90K) had knowledge in such admiration *, that to it they ascribed. 


all, and so despised the sacraments of Christ, pretending that 
as ignorance had made us subject to all misery, so the full 
redemption of the inward man, and the work of our restora- 
tion, must needs belong unto knowledge only. They draw 
very near unto this error, who fixing wholly their minds 
on the known necessity of faith ¢ imagine that nothing but 
faith is necessary for the attainment of all grace. Yet is it a 
branch of belief that sacraments are in their place no less 
required than belief itself. For when our Lord and Saviour 
promiseth eternal life, is it any otherwise than as he promised 
restitution of health unto Naaman the Syrian, namely with 
this condition, “Wash, and be clean{?” or, as to them 
which were stung of serpents, health by beholding the brazen 
serpent § ? If Christ himself which giveth salvation do require 
baptism ||, it is not for us that look for salvation to sound and 
examine him, whether unbaptized men may be saved, but 
seriously to do that which is required {, and religiously to fear 
the danger which may grow by the want thereof. Had Christ 
only declared his will to have all men baptized, and not 
acquainted us with any cause why baptism is necessary, our 
ignorance in the reason of that he enjoineth might perhaps 
have hindered somewhat the forwardness of our obedience 
thereunto ; whereas now being taught that baptism is neces- 
sary to take away sin, how have we the fear of God in our 
hearts if care of delivering men’s souls from sin do not move 
us to use all means for their baptism? Pelagius** which 
denied utterly the guilt of original sin, and in that respect 


the necessity of baptism, did 


* Tren. contra Heres. lib.i. c. 18, 
Soke 
+ “Hic scelestissimi illi provo- 
“cant queestiones. Adeo dicunt, 
“baptismus non est necessarius 
“ quibus fides satis est.”? Tertull. 
de Baptis. [c. 13.] “ Huic nulla 
“* proderit fides, qui cum possit non 
*‘ percipit sacramentum.” Bern. 
Epist. 77. ad Hugon. [p. 1458. ed. 
Antwerp. 1620. | 

{ 2 Kingsv.13. 

§ Numb. xxi. 8. 

|| Mark xvi. 16. 


{ ““ Institutio sacramentorum 


notwithstanding both baptize 


“ quantum ad Deum auctorem dis- 
* pensationis est; quantum vero ad 
“hominem obedientem necessitatis. 
* Quoniam in potestate Dei est 
** preeter ista hominem salvare, sed 
** in potestate hominis non est sine 
* istis ad salutem pervenire.” Hugo 
de Sacram. lib. i. [pars 9.] cap. 5. 

** « Pelagius asserere arrepta im- 
* pietate preesumit non propter vi- 
“tam sed propter regnum ccelorum 
“baptismum parvulis _conferen- 
“dum.” Euseb. Emis. Hom. y. de 
Pasch. [Bibl. Patr. Colon, t. v. 
par. I. p. 560. ] 
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infants, and acknowledge their baptism necessary for “ en- 
“trance into the kingdom of God.” 

[5-] Now the law of Christ which in these considerations 
maketh baptism necessary, must be construed and under- 
stood according to rules of natural equity*. Which rules if 
they themselves did not follow in expounding the law of 
God, would they ever be able to prove that the Scripture 
in saying, “ Whoso believeth not the Gospel of Christ is 
“ condemned already +,” “meaneth this sentence of those 
“which can hear the Gospel, and have discretion when they 
“ hear to understand it, neither ought it to be applied unto 
“ infants, deaf men and fools |?” That which teacheth them 
thus to interpret the law of Christ is natural equity. And 
(because equity so teacheth) it is on all parts gladly confessed, 
that there may be in divers cases life by virtue of inward bap- 
tism, even where outward is not found. So that if any ques- 
tion be made, it is but about the bounds and limits of this 
possibility. 

For example, to think that a man whose baptism the crown 
of martyrdom preventeth, doth lose in that case the happiness 
which so many thousands enjoy, that only have had the grace 
to believe, and not the honour to seal the testimony thereof 
with death, were almost barbarous. 

Again, when some certain opinative men in St. Bernard’s 
time began privately to hold that, because our Lord hath 
said, “ Unless a man be born again of water,” therefore life, 
without either actual baptism or martyrdom instead of bap- 
tism, cannot possibly be obtained at the hands of God: Bernard 
considering that the same equity which had moved them to 
think the necessity of baptism no bar against the happy estate 
of unbaptized martyrs is as forcible for the warrant of their 
salvation, in whom, although there be not the sufferings of 
holy martyrs, there are the virtues which sanctified those 
sufferings and made them precious in God’s sight, professed 
himself an enemy to that severity and strictness which admit- 
teth no exception but of martyrs only §. “ For,” saith he, 


* « Benignius leges interpretan- f (St. John iii. 18.] 
“ dee sunt, quo voluntas earum con- PTC. hibit p.143. [113-] 
“servetur.” L. Benign. D. de § Bern. Epist. 70. ad Hugonem, 
me et Senatuse. [lib.i. tit. iii.18, [Op. 1457-] 
p. 78. 
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« ifa man desirous of baptism be suddenly cut off by death, 
“in whom there wanted neither sound faith, devout hope; 
“nor sincere charity, (God be merciful unto me and pardon 


“me if I err,) but verily of such a one’s salvation in whom 


« there is no other defect besides his faultless lack of baptism, 
“ despair I cannot, nor induce my mind to think his faith 
“ void, his hope confounded, and his charity fallen to nothing, 
“ only because he hath not that which not contempt but im- 
“ possibility withholdeth.” 

« Tell me I beseech you,” saith Ambrose, “what there 
“ig in any of us more than to will, and to seek for our own 
“ good. Thy servant Valentinian, O Lord, did both.” (For 
Valentinian the emperor died before his purpose to receive 
baptism could take effect.) ‘And is it possible that he which 
“had purposely thy Spirit given him to desire grace, should 
* not receive thy grace which that Spirit did desire ? Doth it 
“ move you that the outward accustomed solemnities were’ 
“not done? As though converts that suffer martyrdom be- 
“ fore baptism did thereby forfeit their right to the crown 
“ of eternal glory in the kingdom of heaven. If the blood of 
“ martyrs in that case be their baptism, surely his religious 
* desire of baptism standeth him in the same stead.” 

It* hath been therefore constantly held as well touching 
other believers as martyrs, that baptism taken away by neces- 
sity, 1 is supplied by desire of baptism, because with ey this 
opinion doth best stand. 

[6.] Touching infants which die unbaptized, anh ne 
neither have the sacrament itself, nor any sense or conceit 
thereof, the judgment’ of many hath gone hard against them. 
But yet seeing grace is not absolutely tied unto sacraments, 
and besides such is the lenity of God that unto things alto- 
gether impossible he bindeth no man, but where we cannot 
do what is enjoined us accepteth our will to do instead of the 
deed itself; again, forasmuch as there is in their Christian 
sn and in the Church of God a presumed desire that the 


eS Oni ad Pplerandera omnem “tum obtinet passionis, et si sors 

‘* pro Dei gloria injuriam semel di- “ perpetiendi deneget facultatem, 

‘cavit animum in martyrium mihi ‘* pertulit tamen cuncta que voluit: 

*videtur implevisse. Summi ergo ‘f pati.” Joseph. lib. de Imper.: 

“ meriti est semel fixisse sententiam; Ration. 
“atque ideo ut dixi ratio principa- 
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sacrament of baptism might be given them, yea a purpose also 
that it shall be given; remorse of equity hath moved divers 
of the school divines* in these considerations ingenuously to 
grant, that Ged all merciful to such as are not in themselves 
able to desire baptism imputeth the secret desire that others 
have in their behalf, and accepteth the same as theirs rather 
than casteth away their souls for that which no man is able 
to help. 

And of the will of God to impart his grace unto infants 
without baptism, in that case the very circumstance of their 
natural birth may serve as a just argument, whereupon it is 
not to be misliked that men in charitable presumption do 
gather a great likelihood of their salvation, to whom the 
benefit of Christian parentage being given, the rest that 
should follow is prevented by some such casualty as man hath 
himself no power to avoid. For we are plainly taught of 
God, that the seed of faithful parentage is holy from the very 
birth t+. Which albeit we may not so understand, as if the 
children of believing parents were without sin, or grace from 
baptized parents derived by propagation, or God by covenant 
and promise tied to save any in mere regard of their parents’ 
belief: yet seeing that to all professors of the name of Christ 
this pre-eminence above infidels is freely given, the fruit of 
their bodies bringeth into the world with it a present interest 
and right to those means wherewith the ordinance of Christ 
is that his Church shall be sanctified, it is not to be thought 
that he which as it were from heaven hath nominated and 
designed them unto holiness by special privilege of their very 
birth, will himself deprive them of regeneration and inward 
grace, only because necessity depriveth them of outward sacra- 
ments. In which case it were the part of charity to hope, 
and to make men rather partial than cruel judges, if we had 
not those fair apparencies which here we have. 
.[7.] Wherefore a necessity there is of receiving, and a 


necessity of administering, the sacrament of baptism ; the one, 


peradventure not so absolute as some have thought, but out 


* Gers. Serm. in Nativit, Beate Segeberg. de Sacr. cap. 1. [Colon. 
Mar. [consid. 2. t. iii. 133. A. ed. 1546. p. 43.] Elisius Neapol. in 
Paris. 1506.] Cajetan. in 3 Tho. qu. Clyp. advers. Heres. cap. de Bap- 
68. al. 9, Art. 1 and 2: Biel. in iv. tist. [fol. 98. Venet. 1563.] 
Senten. d. 4. q. 2. [not. B.] Tilman. tT 1 Cor. vil. 14. 
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of all peradventure the other more strait and narrow, than that 
the Church which is by office a mother unto such as crave at 
her hands the sacred mystery of their new birth, should repel 
them and see them die unsatisfied of these their ghostly desires, 
rather than give them their soul’s rights with omission of those 
things that serve * but only for the more convenient and or- 
derly administration thereof. For as on the one side we grant 
that those sentences of holy Scripture which make sacraments 
most necessary to eternal life are no prejudice to their salva- 
tion that want them by some inevitable necessity, anid without 
any fault of their own; so it ought in reason to be likewise 
acknowledged, that forasmuch as our Lord himself maketh 
baptism necessary, necessary whether we respect the good re- 
ceived by baptism, or the testimony thereby yielded unto God 
of that humility and meek obedience, which reposing wholly 
itself on the absolute authority of his commandment, and on 
the truth of his heavenly promise, doubteth not but from crea- 
tures despicable in their own condition and substance to obtain 
grace of inestimable value, or rather not from them but from 
him, yet by them as by his appointed means ; howsoever he 
by the secret ways of his own incomprehensible merey may be 
thought to save without baptism, this cleareth not the Church 
from guiltiness of blood, if through her superfluous scrupu- 
losity lets and impediments of less regard should cause a grace 
of so great moment to be withheld, wherein our merciless strict- 
ness may be our own harm, though not theirs towards whom 
we shew it ; and we for the hardness of our hearts may perish, 


‘albeit they through God’s unspeakable mercy do live. God 


which did not afflict that innocent, whose circumcision Moses 
had over long deferred +, took revenge upon Moses himself 
for the injury which was done through so great neglect, giving 
us thereby to understand that they whom God’s own mercy 
saveth without us are on our parts notwithstanding and as 
much as in us lieth even destroyed, when under unsufficient 
pretences we defraud them of such ordinary outward helps as 
we should exhibit. We have for baptism no day set as the 


* T.C. lib. ili. p. 218. “Itisin common decent orders should be 
** question whether there be any ‘ broken.” 
** such necessity of baptism as that + Exod. iv. 24. 
“for the ministering thereof the 
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Jews had for circumcision; neither have we by the law of Boox v. 
God but only by the Church’s discretion a place thereunto 2s 
appointed. Baptism therefore even in the meaning of the law 

of Christ belongeth unto infants capable thereof from the very 

instant of their birth *. Which if they have not howsoever, 

rather than lose it by being put off because the time, the place, 

or some such like circumstance doth not solemnly enough con- 

cur, the Church as much as in her lieth, wilfully casteth away 

their souls. 

LXI1. The ancient it may be were too severe, and made the What _ 
necessity of baptism more absolute than reason would, as touch- ee 
ing infants. But willany man say + that they, notwithstanding have been 
their too much rigour herein, did not in that respect sustain ae 
and tolerate defects of local or of personal solemnities belong- selie cia 
ing to the sacrament of baptism? The Apostles themselves necessity. 
did neither use nor appoint for baptism any certain time. The 
Church for general baptism heretofore made choice of two 
chief days in the year, the feast of Easter, and the feast of 
Pentecost. Which custom when certain churches in Sicily 
began to violate without cause, they were by Leo Bishop of 
Rome advised { rather to conform themselves to the rest of the 
world in things so reasonable, than to offend men’s minds 
through needless singularity :~howbeit always providing that 


* « Tn omnibus obligationibus in 
“ quibus dies non ponitur, pre- 
*‘senti die debetur.” Lib. xiv. D. 
de Reg. Jur. [Dig. lib. x. tit. xvii. 
14. p. 788. ] 

t+ T-C. lib.i. p.146. [115.] “The 
“authors themselves of that error 
“that they cannot be saved which 
“are not baptized, did never seek 
“no remedy of the mischief in 
“women’s or private baptism.” 
T. C. lib. iii. 219, “ What plainer 
* testimony can there be than that 
“of Augustine, which noteth the 
“use of the Church to have been 
“to come to the church with their 
«children in danger of death, and 
“that when some had opinion that 
“ their children could not be saved 
“if they were not baptized? (Cont. 
“« Lit. Parm. lib. ii. c.13.) I would 
also know of him what he will an- 
* swer to that which is noted of a 
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“ Christian Jew desperately sick of 
“the palsy, that was with his bed 
“carried to the place of baptism. 
*° (Socr. lib. vii. cap. 4.) What will 
“ he answer to this, That those which 
“ were baptized in their beds were 
“thereby made unapt to have any 
“ place amongst the clergy, (as they 
“ call them,) doth it not leave a note 
*< of infamy in those which had pro- 
‘cured that baptism should be 
“‘ ministered in private houses ? 
“* (Euseb. lib. vi. cap. 43.) What 
“unto the emperor’s decree, which 
““ upon authority of the ancient laws 
“and of the Apostles, forbiddeth 
“ that the holy things should be ad- 
“ ministered in any man’s private 
“house? (Just. Novel. 57.)” [58. 
p. gt. in Corp. Jur. Civ. ] 

t Leo Epist. iv. ad Kpise. Sicil. 
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nevertheless in apparent peril of death, danger of siege, straits 
of persecution, fear of shipwreck, and the like exigents, no 
respect of times should cause this singular defence of true 
safety to be denied unto any. This of Leo did but confirm that 
sentence which Victor had many years before given *, extend- 
ing the same exception as well unto places as times. 

[2.] That which St. Augustine speaketh of women hasting 
to bring their children to the church when they saw danger, 
is a weak proof that when necessity did not leave them so much 
time, it was not then permitted them neither to make a church 
of their own home. 

Which answer dischargeth likewise their example of a sick 
Jew carried in bed to the place of baptism, and not baptized 
at home in private, 

The cause why such kind of baptism barred men afterwards 
from entering into holy orders, the reason wherefore it was ob- 
jected against Novatian, in what respect and how far forth 
it did disable, may be gathered by the twelfth canon set down 
in the council of Neocesarea after this manner: “ A man 
« which hath been baptized in sickness, is not after to be or- 
“« dained priest.” For it may be thought, “ that such do ra- 
“ ther at that time, because they see no other remedy, than of 
“ a voluntary mind lay hold on the Christian faith, unless their 
“true and sincere meaning be made afterwards the more 
“ manifest, or else the scarcity of others enforce the Church to 
« admit them.” 

They bring in Justinian’s imperial constitution, but to what 
purpose, seeing it only forbiddeth men to have the mysteries 
of God administered in their private chapels, lest under that 
pretence heretics should do secretly those things which were 
unlawful? In which consideration he therefore commandeth 
that if they would use those private oratories otherwise than 
only for their private prayers, the Bishop should appoint them 
a clerk whom they might entertain for that purpose. This is 
plain by later constitutions made in the time of Leot: “ It 
“was thought good,” saith the emperor, “ in their judgment 
* which have gone before, that in private chapels none should 


_ * Vict. Ep. ad Theoph. Alexand, — + Leo Const. iv. [p. 240. inC 
a cm Damas. (Cone, i. sor, Jur. Civ.] i form Ct, 
93- 
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“ celebrate the holy communion but priests belonging unto 
“ greater churches. Which order they took as it seemeth for 
“ the custody of religion, lest men should secretly receive from 
“ heretics, instead of the food the bane of their souls, pollu- 
“ tion in place of expiation.” Again*, “ Whereas a sacred 
“ canon of the sixth reverend synod requireth baptism, as 
“ others have likewise the holy sacrifices and mysteries, to be 
“ celebrated only in temples hallowed for public use, and not 
“in private oratories; which strict decrees appear to have 
“ been made heretofore in regard of heretics, which entered 
* closely into such men’s houses as favoured their opinions, 
“ whom under colour of performing with them such religious 
“ offices they drew from the soundness of true religion ; now 
“ that perverse opinions through the grace of Almighty God 
“ are extinct and gone, the cause of former restraints being 
“ taken away, we see no reason but that private oratories may 
“ henceforward enjoy that liberty which to have granted 
“ them heretofore had not been safe.” 

In sum, all these things alleged are nothing, nor will it ever 
be proved while the world doth continue, but that the prac- 
tice of the Church in cases of extreme necessity hath made for 
private baptism always more than against it. 

[3.] Yea, “ Baptism by any man in case of necessity,” was 
the voice + of the whole world heretofore. Neither is Tertul- 
lian, Epiphanius, Augustine, or any other of the ancient 
against it. 

The boldness of such as pretending Tecla’s example, took 
openly upon them both baptism and all other public functions 
of priesthood, Tertullian severely controlleth, saying {, “To 
“ give baptism is in truth the bishop’s right. After him it 
“ belongeth unto priests and deacons, but not to them without 


* Leo Const. xv. [p. 244.] 

+ “To allow of women’s bap- 
* tizing is not only contrary to the 
© Jearned writers now, but also con- 
*‘ trary to all learned antiquity, and 
* contrary to the practice of the 
*¢ Church whilst there was any to- 
“erable estate. Tertull. de Virg. 
** veland. et lib. de Baptism. Epi- 
“< phan. lib. i. et lib. ii. cont. Heres, 
« St. Augustine, although he seem to 


* allow of a layman’s baptism in time 
‘* of necessity (Cont. Epist. Parm. 
“ lib. ii. cap. 13. [t. ix. 44.]) yet there 
«he mentioneth not women’s bap- 


“ tism; andin the fourth council of 


“¢ Carthage, can. 100. it is simply 
* without exception decreed that a 
“woman ought not to baptize.” 
T.C.i.145. [1 4 

{ Tertull. de Baptis. [c. 17.] 
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“ authority from him received. For so the honour of the 
“ Church requireth, which being kept, preserveth peace. 
«¢ Were it not in this respect the laity might do the same, all 
* sorts might give even as all sorts receive. But because emu- 
“ lation is the mother of schisms*, let it content thee” (which 
art of the order of laymen) “to do it in necessity when the 
“ state of time or place or person thereunto compelleth. For 
“ then is their boldness privileged that help when the circum- 
“stance of other men’s dangers craveth it.”” What he grant- 
eth generally to lay persons of the house of God, the same we 
cannot suppose he denieth to any sort or sex contained under 
that name, unless himself did restrain the limits of his own 
speech, especially seeing that Tertullian’s rule of interpreta- 
tion 1s elsewhere t, “ Specialties are signified under that 
* which is general, because they are therein comprehended.” 
All which Tertullian doth deny is t that women may be called 
to bear, or publicly take upon them to execute offices of eccle- 
siastical order, whereof none but men are capable. 

As for Epiphanius, he striketh on the very self-same anvil 
with Tertullian. ; 

And in necessity if St. Augustine allow as much unto lay- 
men as Tertullian doth, his “not mentioning” of women 
is but a slender proof that his meaning was to exclude 
women. 

Finally, the council of Carthage likewise, although it 
make no express submission, may be very well presumed 
willing to stoop as other positive ordinances do to the coun- 
termands of necessity. 

[4.] Judge therefore what the ancient would have thought 
if in their days it had been heard which is published in ours 8, 


* Tertull. [ibid.] 

t “Subjectum est generali spe- 
“ciale. In ipso significatur, quia 
‘in ipso continetur.” ‘'Tertull. de 
veland. Virg. [c.4.} Posito genere 
supponitur species. Azoar. in lib. ii. 
Cod. De Transact. [p. 73. Basil. 
1563.] 

{ “Non permittitur mulieri in 
* ecclesia loqui, sed nec docere, nec 
*tingere, nec offerre, nec ullius 
“‘ virilis muneris nedum sacerdota- 


“lis officii sortem sibi vindicare.” 
Tertull. de veland. Virg. [e.9.] 

§ T.C. lib.i. p.144.[114.] “The 
“substance of the sacrament. de- 
“ pendeth chiefly of the institution 
and word of God, which is the 
“form and as it were the life of the 
“sacrament.” Ibid. “ Although 
“¢ part of the institution be observed, 
“ yet if the whole institution be not, 
“itis no sacrament.” T.C. lib.i. 
p-146.[115.] ‘The orders which 
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that because “the substance of the sacrament doth chiefly 
“ depend on the institution of God, which is the form and as 
“it were the life of the sacrament,” therefore first, “if the 
“whole institution be not kept, it is no sacrament;” and 
secondly, if baptism be private his institution is broken, inas- 
much as, “ according to the orders which he hath set for bap- 
“ tism it should be done in the congregation,” from whose 
ordinance in this point. “we ought not to swerve, although 
“ we know that infants should be assuredly damned without 
“ baptism.” O sir, you that would spurn thus at such as in 
case of so dreadful extremity should lie prostrate before your 
feet, you that would turn away your face from them at the 
hour of their most need, you that would dam up your ears and 
harden your heart as iron against the unresistible cries of 
supplicants calling upon you for mercy with terms of such 
invocation as that most dreadful perplexity might minister if 
God by miracle did open the mouths of infants to express 
their supposed necessity, should first imagine yourself in their 
case and them in yours. This done, let their supplications 
proceed out of your mouth, and your answer out of theirs. 
Would you then contentedly hear, “My son, the rites and 
“ solemnities of baptism must be kept, we may not do ill that 
“ good may come of it*, neither are souls to be delivered 
“ from eternal death and condemnation, by breaking orders 
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«* which Christ. hath set ;” would you in their case yourself be ~ 


shaken off with these answers, and not rather embrace enclosed 
with both your arms a sentence which now is no Gospel unto 
you, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice + ?” 

[5-] To acknowledge Christ’s institution the ground of both 
sacraments, I suppose no Christian man will refuse: for it 
giveth them their very nature, it. appointeth the matter whereof 
they consist, the form of their administration it teacheth, and 
it blesseth them with that grace whereby to us they are both 


* God hath set are, that it should 
“be done in the congregation and 
‘by the minister.” Ibid. “And I 
“will further say, that although 
** the infants which die without bap- 
“ tism should be assuredly damned, 
“‘ (which is most false,) yet ought 
“not the. orders which God hath 


“set in his Church to be broken 
“ after this sort.” 

* « Nostro peccato alterius saluti 
“ consulere non debemus.” Aug. 
lib. cont. Mend. cap. 17. [t. vi. 463. 
in substance. ] 
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pledges and instruments of life. Nevertheless seeing Christ’s 
institution containeth, besides that which maketh complete 
the essence or nature, other things that only are parts as it 
were of the furniture of sacraments, the difference between 
these two must unfold that which the general terms of indefi- _ 
nite speech would confound. If the place appointed for 
baptism be a part of Christ’s institution, it is but his institution 
as Sacrifice, baptism his institution as Mercy, in this case. 
He which requireth both mercy and sacrifice rejecteth his 
own institution of sacrifice, where the offering of sacrifice 
would hinder mercy from being shewed. External circum- 
stances even in the holiest and highest actions are but the“lesser 
“ things of the law*,’” whereunto those actions themselves 
being compared are “the greater;” and therefore as the 
greater are of such importance that they must be done, so 
in that extremity before supposed if our account of the lesser 
which are not to be omitted, should cause omission of that 
which is more to be accounted of, were not this our strict 
obedience to Christ’s institution touching “ mint and cummin,” 
a disobedience to his institution concerning love? But sith 
no institution of Christ hath so strictly tied baptism to 
public assemblies as it hath done all men unto baptism, away’ 
with these merciless and bloody sentences, let them never be 
found standing in the books and writings of a Christian man, 
they savour not of Christ nor of his most gracious and meek 
Spirit, but under colour of exact obedience they nourish 
cruelty and hardness of heart. 

LXII. To leave private baptism therefore and to come 
unto baptism by women, which they say t is no more a 
sacrament, than any other ordinary washing or bathing of 
man’s body ; the reason whereupon they ground their opinion 
herein is such, as making baptism by women void, because 
women are no ministers in the Church of God, must needs 
generally annihilate the baptism of all unto whom their con- 
ceit shall apply this exception, whether it be in regard of sex, 
of quality, of insufficiency, or whatsoever, For if want of 


* Matt. xxiii. 23. 

+ T.C. lib. i. p. 144. [114.] “On 
* this point, whether he be a minis- 
“ter or no, dependeth not only 
** the dignity but also the being of 


“the sacrament. So that I take the 
“baptism of women to be no more 
“the holy Sacrament of Baptism 
“than any other daily or ordinary 
‘* washing of the child,” 
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calling do frustrate baptism, they that baptize without calling 
do nothing, be they women or men. 

[2.] To make women teachers in the house of God were a 
gross absurdity, seeing the Apostle hath said, “I permit not 
“a woman to teach* ;” and again, “ Let your women in 
“ churches be silent +.” Those extraordinary gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and prophesying, which God at that time did 
not only bestow upon men, but on women also, made it the 
harder to hold them confined with private bounds. Where- 
upon the Apostle’s ordinance was necessary against women’s 
public admission to teach. And because when law hath begun 
some one thing or other well, it giveth good occasion either to 
draw by judicious exposition out of the very law itself, or to 
annex to the law by authority and jurisdiction things of like 
conveniency, therefore Clement extendeth this apostolic con- 
stitution to baptism {. “ For,” saith he, “if we have denied 
“them leave to teach, how should any man dispense with 
“ nature and make them ministers of holy things, seeing this 
“ unskilfulness is a part of the Grecians’ impiety, which for 
“ the service of women goddesses have women priests ?”” 

I somewhat marvel that men which would not willingly 
be thought to speak or write but with good conscience, dare 
hereupon openly avouch Clement for a witness §, “That as 
“when the Church began not only to decline but to fall 
“ away from the sincerity of religion it borrowed a number 
of other profanations of the heathens, so it borrowed this, 
“ and would needs have women priests as the heathens had, 
‘and that this was one occasion of bringing baptism by 
“ women into the Church of God.” Is it not plain in their 
own eyes that first by an evidence which forbiddeth women 
to be ministers of baptism, they endeavour to shew how 
women were admitted unto that function in the wane and 
declination of Christian piety ; secondly, that by an evidence 
rejecting the heathens, and condemning them of impiety, they 
would prove such affection towards heathens as ordereth the 
affairs of the Church by the pattern of their example; and 
thirdly, that out of an evidence which nameth the heathens 


* y Tim. ii. 12. { Clem. Const. Apostol. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
t 1 Cor. xiv. 34.. _§ T.C. lib.i. p.144. [113-] 
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Book v; as being in some part a reason why the Church had no 

ovr > women priests, they gather the heathens to have been one of 
the first occasions why it had? So that throughout every 
branch of this testimony their issue is yea, and their evidence 
directly no. 

[3-] But to women’s baptism in private by occasion of 
urgent necessity, the reasons that only concern ordinary bap- 
tism in public are no just prejudice, neither can we by force 
thereof disprove the practice of those churches which (neces- 
sity requiring) allow baptism in private to be administered 
by women. We may not from laws that prohibit any thing 
with restraint. conclude absolute and unlimited prohibitions. 
Although we deny not but they which utterly forbid such 
baptism may have perhaps wherewith to justify their orders 
against it. For even things lawful* are well prohibited, 
when there is fear lest they make the way to unlawful more 
easy. And it may be the liberty of baptism by women ati 
such times doth sometimes embolden the rasher sort to do it 
where no such necessity is. 

[4.] But whether of permission besides law, or in presump- 
tion against law, they do it, is it thereby altogether frustrate, 
void, and as though it were never given ? 

They which have not at the first their right baptism must 
of necessity be rebaptized, because the law of Christ tieth all 
men to receive baptism. Iteration of baptism once given 
hath been always thought a manifest contempt of that ancient 
apostolic aphorism, “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism +,” 
baptism not only one inasmuch as it hath every where the 
same substance and offereth unto all men the same grace, but. 
one also for that it ought not to be received by any one man 
above once. - We serve that Lord which is but one, because 
no other can be joined with him: we embrace that Faith 
which is but one, because it admitteth no innovation: that 
Baptism we receive which is but one, because it cannot be 
received often. For how should we practise iteration. of 
baptism, and yet teach that we are by baptism born anew, 
that by baptism we are admitted into the heavenly society 

* Licita prohibentur, ne si per- Just. de Asuth. Tut. 1. Officium. D. * 


mitterentur eorum occasione perve- de rei Vind. 
niatur ad illicita. L. neque tamen. + Ephes. iv. 5. 
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of saints, that those things be really and effectually done by 
baptism which are no more possible to be often done than a 
man can naturally be often born, or civilly be often adopted 
into any one’s stock and family? This also is the cause 
why they that present us unto baptism are entitled for ever 
after our parents in God, and the reason why there we receive 
new names in token that by baptism we are made new crea- 
tures. As Christ hath therefore died and risen from the 
dead but once, so the sacrament which both extinguisheth 
in him our former sin and beginneth in us a new condition of 
life, is by one only actual administration for ever available, 
according to that in the Nicene Creed, “I believe one baptism 
“ for remission of sins.” 

[5-] And because second baptism was ever abhorred + in 
the Church of God as a kind of incestuous birth, they that 
iterate baptism are driven under some pretence or other to 
make the former baptism void. Tertullian the first that pro- 
posed to the Church ¢, Agrippinus § the first in the Church 
that accepted, and against the use of the Church Novatian 
the first that publicly began to practise rebaptization, did it 
therefore upon these two grounds, a true persuasion that 
baptism is necessary, and a false that the baptism which 
others administered was no baptism. Novatianus’ conceit 
was that none can administer true baptism but the true 
Church of Jesus Christ, that he and his followers alone were 
the Church, and for the rest he accounted them wicked and 
profane persons, such as by baptism could cleanse no man, 
unless they first did purify themselves, and reform the faults 
wherewith he charged them. At which time St. Cyprian || 
with the greatest part of African bishops, because they like- 
wise thought that none but only the true Church of God can 


* “Una est nativitas de terra, 
“alia de celo; una de carne, alia 
“de Spiritu; una de eternitate, 
“ alia de mortalitate; una de mas- 
“culo et foemina, alia de Deo et 
“Ecclesia. Sed ipse due singu- 
“Jares sunt. Quo modo enim 
“ uterus non potest repeti, sic nec 
“ baptismus iterari.” Prosp. Sen- 
ten. 331. “ Eja fratres lacteum 
“ genitalis fontis ad laticem con- 
“ volate, ut semper vobis aqua suffi- 


* ciat, hoc ante omnia scientes, quia 
“hance nec effundere licet nee rur- 
“sus haurire.” Zeno. Invit. ad 
Font. [i. p.117. t. iii. Biblioth. Patr. 
Colon. 

+ August. de Bapt. cont. Don. 
lib. ii. cap. 14. [t.ix; 107. A. 

{ Tert. de Bapt. fe. 15. 

§ Cypr. Epist. 71. [t. ii. p. 196. 

|| Euseb. lib. vii. cap. 2. Cypr. 3. 
Epist. 7o—76, 
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baptize, and were of nothing more certainly persuaded than 
that heretics are as rotten branches cut off from the Jife and 
body of the true Church, gathered hereby that the Church 
of God both may with good consideration and ought to 
reverse that baptism which is given by heretics. These held 
and practised their own opinion, yet with great protestations 
often made that they neither loved a whit the less, nor 
thought in any respect the worse of them that were of a 
contrary mind. In requital of which ingenuous moderation 
the rest that withstood them did it in peaceable sort with 
very good regard had of them as of men in error but not 
in heresy. 

[6.] The bishop of Rome against their novelties upheld as 
beseemed him the ancient and true apostolic customs, till 
they which unadvisedly before had erred became in a manner 
all reconciled friends unto truth*, and saw that heresy in 
the ministers of baptism could no way evacuate the force 
thereof; such heresy alone exceptedt, as by reason of 
unsoundness in the highest articles of Christian faith, pre- 
sumed to change, and by changing to maim the substance, 
the form of baptism. In which respect the Church did 
neither simply disannul, nor absolutely ratify baptism by 
heretics. For the baptism which Novatianists gave stood 
firm, whereas they whom Samosatenians had baptized were 
rebaptized t. It was likewise ordered in the council of 
Arles §, that if any Arian did reconcile himself to the 
Church they should admit him without new baptism, unless 
by examination they found him not baptized in the name of 
the Trinity, 


* « Tili ipsi episcopi qui rebapti- 


“zandos hereticos cum Cypriano- 


‘* statuerant ad antiquam consuetu- 
“ dinem revoluti novum emisere de- 
“cretum.” Hieron. cont. Lucifer. 
[ed fin.] Vide et August. contr. 
rescon. lib. ili. cap. ii, iii. [t. ix. 
435—437)] et Epist. 48. [t. ii. 245— 
249. 
+ “ Dixisti fieri non posse ut in 
* falso baptismate inquinatus abluat, 
* immundus emundet, supplantator 
* erigat, perditus liberet, reus ve- 
 niam tribuat, damnatus absolvat, 
‘* Bene hec omnia poterunt ad solos 


“hereticos pertinere, qui [quia] 
“ falsaverunt symbolum, dum alter 
** dixerit duos Deos cum Deus unus 
“ sit, alter Patrem vult in Persona 
* Filli cognosci, alter carnem sub- 
*ducens Filio Dei per quam Deo 
“ reconciliatus est mundus: et ce- 
** teri hujusmodi, qui a sacramentis 
** catholicis alieninoscuntur.”’ Optat. 
lib.i. [c. 10. p. 12. Paris. 1679.] 

{ Synod. Niczn. can. 19. [Ap. 
Routh, Script. Ecclesiast, Opusc. 
Pp. 366, 359.] 

§ Synod. i, Arelat, can, 8, 
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Dionysius bishop of Alexandria maketh report * how there 
lived under him a man of good reputation and of very ancient 
continuance in that church, who being present at the rites of 
baptism, and observing with better consideration than ever 
before what was there done, came and with weeping sub- 
mission craved of his bishop not to deny him baptism, the 
due of all which profess Christ, seeing it had been so long 
sithence his evil hap to be deceived by the fraud of heretics, 
and at their hands (which till now he never throughly and 
duly weighed) to take a baptism full fraught with blas- 
phemous impieties, a baptism in nothing like unto that which 
the true Church of Christ useth. The bishop greatly moved 
thereat, yet durst not adventure to rebaptize, but did the best 
he could to put him in good comfort, using much persuasion 
with him not to trouble himself with things which were past 
and gone, nor after so long continuance in the fellowship of 
God’s people to call now in question his first entrance. The 
poor man that saw himself in this sort answered but not 
satisfied, spent afterwards his life in continual perplexity, 
whereof the bishop remained fearful to give release: perhaps 
too fearful, if the baptism were such as his own declaration 
importeth. For that the substance whereof was rotten at the 
very first, is never by tract of time able to recover soundness. 
And where true baptism was not before given, the case of 
rebaptization is clear. 

[7.] But by this it appeareth that baptism is not void in 
regard of heresy, and therefore much less through any other 
moral defect in the minister thereof. Under which second 
pretence Donatists notwithstanding took upon them to make 
frustrate the Church’s baptism, and themselves to rebaptize 
their own fry. For whereas some forty years after the mar- 
tyrdom of blessed Cyprian the emperor Dioclesian began 
to+ persecute the Church of Christ, and for the speedier 
abolishment of their religion to burn up their sacred books, 
there were in the Church itself Zraditors content to deliver 
up the books of God by composition, to the end their own 
lives might be spared. Which men growing thereby odious 
to the rest whose constancy was greater, it fortuned that 


* Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 9. + Circa ann. 300. 
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after, when one Cexcilian was ordained bishop in the church 
of Carthage, whom others endeavoured in vain to defeat by 
excepting against him as a Traditor, they whose accusations 
could not prevail, desperately joined themselves in one, and 
made a bishop of their own crew, accounting from that day 
forward their faction the only true and sincere Church. The 
first bishop on that part was Majorinus, whose successor 
Donatus being the first. that wrote in defence of their schism, 
the birds that were hatched before by others have their 
names from him. i 

[8.} Arians and Donatists began both about one time. 
Which heresies according to the different strength of their 
own sinews, wrought as hope of success led them, the one 
with the choicest wits, the other with the multitude so far, 
that. after long and troablesome experience the perfectest 
view men could take of both was hardly able to induce any 
certain determinate resolution, whether error may do more 
by the curious subtilty of sharp discourse, or else by the 
mere appearance of zeal and devout affection, the latter of 
which two aids gave Donatists beyond all men’s expectation 
as great a sway as ever any schism or heresy had within that 
reach of the Christian world where it. bred and grew: the 
rather perhaps because the Chureh which neither greatly 
feared them, and besides had necessary cause to bend itself 
against others that aimed directly at a far higher mark, the 
Deity of Christ, was contented to let Donatists have their 
forth by the space of threescore years and above, even from 
ten years before Constantine till the time that Optatus bishop. 
of Milevis published his books against Parmenian *. 

[9.] During which term and the space of that schism’s con- 
tinuance afterwards, they had, besides many other secular 
and worldly means to help them forward, these special 
advantages. First, the very occasion of their breach with 
the Church of God, a just hatred and dislike of Traditors, 
seemed plausible; they easily persuaded their hearers that 
such men could not be holy as held communion and fellow- 
ship with them that. betray religion. Again, when to dazzle 
the eyes of the simple, and to prove that it can be no church 


* Circa an. 370. 
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which is not holy, they had in show and sound of words the 
glorious pretence of the creed apostolic, “ I believe the Holy 
“ Catholic Church,” we need not think it any strange thing 
that with the multitude they gained credit. And avouching 
that such as are not of the true Church can administer no 
true baptism, they had for this point whole volumes of St. 
Cyprian’s own writing, together with the judgment of divers 
African synods whose sentence was the same with his. 
Whereupon the Fathers were likewise in defence of their 
just cause very greatly prejudiced, both for that they could 
not enforce the duty of men’s communion with a church con- 
fessed to be in many things blameworthy, unless they should 
oftentimes seem to speak as half-defenders of the faults them- 
selves, or at the least not so vehement accusers thereof as 
their adversaries; and to withstand iteration of baptism, the 
other branch of the Donatists’ heresy, was impossible without 
manifest and professed rejection of Cyprian, whom the world 
universally did in his lifetime admire as the greatest amongst 
prelates, and now honour as not the lowest in the kingdom 
of heaven. So true we find it by experience of all ages in 
‘the Church of God, that the teacher’s error is the people’s 
trial, harder and heavier by so much to bear, as he is in 
worth and regard greater that mispersuadeth them. Although 
there was odds between Cyprian’s cause and theirs, he dif- 
fering from others of sounder understanding in that point, 
but not dividing himself from the body of the Church by 
schism as did the Donatists. For which cause, saith Vin- 
eentius*, “Of one and the same opinion we judge (which 
“may seem strange) the authors catholic, and the followers 
“ heretical ; we acquit the masters, and condemn the scholars ; 
*‘ they are heirs of heaven which have written those books, the 
« defenders whereof are trodden down to the pit of hell.” 
[10.] The invectives of catholic writers therefore against 
them are sharp; the words of imperial edicts by Honorius 
and Theodosius+ made to bridle them very bitter, the 
punishments severe in revenge of their folly. Howbeit for 
fear (as we may conjecture) lest much should be derogated 


* Vincent. Lirin. adver. Heres. 1. “ Adversarios,” et 1. “ Nullus,” 
cap. 11. circa an. 408. [t. vi. 196, Lyons, 
fT Vide C. Theod. lib. xvi. tit.6. 1665.] 
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nook v. from the baptism of the Church, and baptism by Donatists be 

Chaxi.113: more esteemed of than was meet, if on the one side that 
which heretics had done ill should stand as good, on the 
other side that be reversed which the Catholic Church had 
well and religiously done, divers better minded than advised 
men thought it fittest to meet with this inconvenience by 
rebaptizing Donatists as well as they rebaptized Catholics, 
For stay whereof the same emperors saw it meet to give their 
law a double edge *, whereby it might equally on both sides 
cut off not only heretics which rebaptized whom they could 
pervert, but also Catholic and Christian priests which did the 
like unto such as before had taken baptism at the hands of 
heretics, and were afterwards reconciled to the Church of 
God. Donatists were therefore in process of time, though 
with much ado, wearied and at the length worn out by the 
constancy of that truth which teacheth, that evil ministers of 
good things are as torches, a light to others, a waste to none 
but themselves only, and that the foulness of their hands can 
neither any whit impair the virtue nor stain the glory of the 
mysteries of Christ. 

[11.] Now that which was done amiss by virtuous and good 
men, as Cyprian carried aside with hatred against heresy, and 
was secondly followed by Donatists, whom envy and rancour 
covered -with show of godliness made obstinate to cancel 
whatsoever the Church did in the sacrament of baptism, hath 
of later days in another respect far different from both the 
former, been brought freshly again into practice. For the 
Anabaptist rebaptizeth, because in his estimation the baptism 
of the Church is frustrate, for that we give it unto infants 
which have not faith, whereas according unto Christ’s institu- 
tion, as they conceive it, true baptism should always presup- 
pose actual belief in receivers, and is otherwise no baptism. 

[12.] Of these three errors there is not any but hath been 
able at the least to allege in defence of itself many fair proba- 
bilities. Notwithstanding, sith the Church of God hath 
hitherto always constantly maintained, that to rebaptize them 
which are known to have received true baptism is unlawful ; 
that if baptism seriously be administered in the same element 


* « Siquis.” C, “Ne Sanct. Baptis.” circa an. 413. [Cod. Justin, 
hb. i. tit. 6.2, ; 
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and with the same form of words which Christ’s institution poox v. 


teacheth, there is no other defect in the world that can make © ™*** 


it frustrate, or deprive it of the nature of a true sacrament; 
and lastly, that baptism is only then to be readministered, 
when the first delivery thereof is void in regard of the fore- 
alleged imperfections and no other; shall we now in the case 
of baptism, which having both for matter and form the 
substance of Christ’s institution, is by a fourth sort of men 
voided for the only defect of ecclesiastical authority in the 
minister, think it enough that they blow away the force 
thereof with the bare strength of their very breath by saying, 
* We take such baptism to be no more the Sacrament of 
« Baptism, than any other ordinary bathing to be a sacra- 
« ment !” 

[13-] It behoveth generally all sorts of men to keep them- 
selves within the limits of their own vocation*. And seeing 
God from whom men’s several degrees and pre-eminences do 
proceed, hath appointed them in his Church, at whose hands 
his pleasure is that we should receive both baptism and 
all other public medicinable helps of soul, perhaps thereby 
the more to settle our hearts in the love of our ghostly 
superiors, they have small cause to hope that with him their 
voluntary services will be accepted who thrust themselves into 
functions either above their capacity or besides their place, 
and over boldly intermeddle with duties whereof no charge 
was ever given them. They that in any thing exceed the 
compass of their own order do as much as in them lieth to 
dissolve that order which is the harmony of God’s Church. 

Suppose therefore that in these and the like considerations 
the law did utterly prohibit baptism to be administered by 
any other than persons thereunto solemnly consecrated, what 
necessity soever happen. Are not many things firm + being 
done, although in part done otherwise than positive rigour 


* Numb. xvi. 10; Levit. x. 13 2. col.1400; Damas. Burch. [Bro- 
1 Sam. xiii. 11: 2 Sam. vi. 6; carda Damasi.] Reg. 109. ‘“ Pro- 
2 Chron. xxvi.16; Heb.v. 4. ‘ hibita fieri si fiant non tenent. In 

T 9. q. 2. c. “ Lugdunensis.” “ prohibitionibus autem circa res 
[Decr. Gratian, pars il. caus. ix. “ favorabiles contrarium obtinet.” 
qu. 2. p. 860. ed. Lugd. 1572.] c. [ap. Tract. Ilustr. Jurise. t. xviii, 
“ex literis.” Decretal. [Gregor.| de p. 511. Venet. 1584.] 
Matrim. contrac. [lib. iv. tit. 16. cap. 
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and strictness did require? Nature as much as is possible 
inclineth unto validities and preservations. Dissolutions and 
nullities of things done, are not only not favoured, but hated 
when either urged without cause, or extended beyond their 
reach, 

If therefore at any time it come to pass, that in teaching 
publicly, or privately in delivering this blessed Sacrament of 
regeneration, some unsanctified hand contrary to Christ’s 
supposed ordinance do intrude itself, to execute that where- 
unto the laws of God and his Church have deputed others, 
which of these two opinions seemeth more agreeable with 
equity, ours that disallow what is done amiss, yet make not 
the force of the word and sacraments, much less their nature 
and very substance to depend on the minister’s authority 
and calling, or else theirs * which defeat, disannul, and anni- 
hilate both, in respect of that one only personal defect, there 
being not any law of God which saith that if the minister be 
incompetent his word shall be no word, his baptism no 
baptism? He which teacheth and is not sent loseth the 
reward, but yet retaineth the name of a teacher; his usurped 
actions have in him the same nature which they have in 
others, although they yield him not the same comfort. And 
if these two cases be peers, the case of doctrine and the case 
of baptism both alike, sith no defect in their vocation that 
teach the truth is able to take away the benefit thereof from 
him which heareth, wherefore should the want of a lawful 
calling in them that baptize make baptism to me vain ? 

[14.] They + grant that the matter and the form in sacra-~ 
ments are the only parts of substance, and that if these two be 
retained, albeit other things besides be used which are incon- 
venient, the sacrament notwithstanding is administered but 


* T.C. lib.i. p. 144..[114.] “As 
“St. Paul saith, that a man cannot 
** preach which is not sent; (Rom. 
“x. 15.) no not although he speak 
‘the words of the Scripture and 
“interpret them: So I cannot 
** see how a man can baptize unless 
“he be sent to that end, although 
“he pour water and rehearse the 
“words which are to be rehearsed 
“in the ministry of baptism.” 


t T.C. lib.i. p. 16g. [131.] “If 
“ either the matter of the sacrament, 
“or the form of it, which is the 
* institution, (which things are only 
** substantial parts,) were wanting, 
“there should then have been no 
“ sacrament at all ministered. But 
“they being retained and yet other 
“things used which are not con- 
*‘ venient, the sacrament is minis- 
“ tered, but not sincerely.” 
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not sincerely. Why persist they not in this opinion? When 
by these fair speeches they have put us in hope of agreement, 
wherefore sup they up their words again, interlacing such 
frivolous interpretations and glosses as disgrace their sentence ? 
What should move them, having named the matter and the 
Jorm of the sacrament, to give us presently warning, that they 
mean by the,form of the sacrament the institution, which exposi- 
tion darkeneth whatsoever was before plain? For whereas in 
common understanding that form, which added to the element 
doth make a sacrament, and is of the outward substance thereof, 
containeth only the words of usual application, they set it 
down (lest common dictionaries should deceive us) that the 
jorm doth signify in their language the institution, which 
institution in truth comprehendeth both form and matter. 
Such are their fumbling shifts to enclose the minister’s vocation 
within the compass of some essential part of the sacrament. 

A thing that can never stand with sound and sincere con- 
struction. For what if the minister be “no circumstance 
“« but a subordinate efficient cause” in the work of baptism * ? 
What if the minister’s vocation be a matter} “ of per- 
“ petual necessity and not a ceremony variable as times 
“and occasions require?” What if his calling be “a prin- 
“ cipal part of the institution of Christ?” Doth it therefore 
follow that the minister’s authority ist “of the substance 
“ of the sacrament,” and as incident into the nature thereof as 
the matter and the form itself, yea more incident? For 
whereas in case of necessity the greatest amongst them $ 
professeth the change of the element of water, lawful, and 


* TLC. lib. iii. p.117, [and 138.] 

D.C. lib. ui, 127. 

+ T.C. lib. [i. 114. and] iii. 135. 
“The minister is of the substance 
“ of the Sacrament, considering that 
“it is a principal part of Christ’s 
* Institution.” 

§ Beza, Epist. 2. [t. iii. 196. ed. 
1582.] ‘ Desit aqua et tamen bap- 
‘‘ ¢ismus alicujus differri cum edi- 
‘ ficatione non possit nec debeat, 
“ego certe quovis alio liquore non 
“€ minus rite quam aqua baptizarim.” 
T.C. lib. iii. p. 138. “Shew me 
‘“* why the breach of the institution 
“in the form should make the 
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“ saerament unavailable, and not 
“the breach of this part [which 
** concerneth the minister]??? T.C. 
ibid. “ Howsoever some learned 
“ and godly, give some liberty in the 
“* change of the elements of the holy 
«« Sacrament, yet I do not see how 
“that can stand.” Idem, p. 137. 
“JT would rather judge him bap- 
* tized which is baptized into the 
“name of Christ without adding 
“the Father and the Holy Ghost 
““when the element of water is 
“* added, than when the other words 
“ being duly kept, some other liquor 
“is used.” 
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Booms others which like not so well this opinion could be better 
----—— gontent that voluntarily the Words of Christ’s institution. - 
were altered, and men baptized in the name of Christ without 
either mention made of the Father or of the Holy Ghost, 
nevertheless in denying that baptism administered by private 
persons ought to be reckoned of as a sacrament they both agree. 

[15.] It may therefore please them both to consider that 
Baptism is an action in part moral, in part ecclesiastical, and 
in part mystical: moral, as being a duty which men perform 
towards God; ecclesiastical, in that it belongeth unto God’s 
Church as a public duty; finally mystical, if we respect what 
God doth thereby intend to work. 

The greatest moral perfection of baptism consisteth in 
men’s devout obedience to the law of God, which law requireth 
both the outward act or thing done, and also that religious 
affection which God doth so much regard, that without it 
whatsoever we do is hateful in his sight, who therefore is said 
to respect adverbs more than verbs, because the end of his 
law in appointing what we shall do is our own perfection, 
which perfection consisteth chiefly in the virtuous disposition 
of the mind, and approveth itself to him not by doimg but by 
doing wel/. Wherein appeareth also the difference between 
human and divine laws, the one of which two are content 
with opus operatum, the other require opus operantis, the one 
do but claim the deed, the other especially the mind. So 
that according to laws which principally respect the heart of. 
men, works of religion being not religiously performed, cannot 
morally be perfect. 

Baptism as an ecclesiastical work is for the manner of per- 
formance ordered by divers ecclesiastical laws, providing that 
as the sacrament itself is a gift of no mean worth, so the 
ministry thereof might in all circumstances appear to be a 
function of no small regard. 

All that belongeth to the mystical perfection of baptism 
outwardly, is the element, the word, and the serious applica- 
tion of both unto him which receiveth both; whereunto if we 
add that secret reference which this action hath to life and 
remission of sins by virtue of Christ’s own compact solemnly 
made with his Church, to accomplish fully the Sacrament of 
Baptism, there is not any thing more required. 
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Now put the question whether baptism administered to 
infants without any spiritual calling be unto them both a true 
sacrament and an effectual instrument of grace, or else an 
act of no more account than the ordinary washings are? 
The sum of all that can be said to defeat such baptism is, that 
those things which have no being can work nothing, and that 
baptism without the power of ordination is as judgment with- 
out sufficient jurisdiction, void, frustrate, and of no effect. 
But to this we answer, that the fruit of baptism dependeth 
only upon the covenant which God hath made; that God by 
covenant requireth in the elder sort Faith and Baptism, in 
children the Sacrament of Baptism alone, whereunto he hath 
also given them right by special privilege of birth within the 
bosom of the holy Church ; that infants therefore, which have 
received baptism complete as touching the mystical perfection 
thereof, are by virtue of his own covenant and promise cleansed 
from all sin, forasmuch as all other laws concerning that which 
in baptism is either moral or ecclesiastical do bind the Church 
which giveth baptism, and not the infant which receiveth it of 
the Church; So that if any thing be therein amiss, the harm 
which groweth by violation of holy ordimances must altogether 
rest where the bonds of such ordinances hold. 

[16.] For that in actions of this nature it fareth not as in 
jurisdictions may somewhat appear by the very opinion which 
men have of them. The nullity of that which a judge doth by 
way of authority without authority, is known to all men, and 
agreed upon with full consent of the whole world, every man 
receiveth it as a general edict of nature; whereas the nullity 
of baptism in regard of the like defect is only a few men’s 
new, ungrounded, and as yet unapproved imagination. Which 
difference of generality in men’s persuasions on the one side, 
and their paucity whose conceit leadeth them the other way, 
hath risen from a difference easy to observe in the things 
themselves. The exercise of unauthorized jurisdiction is a 
grievance unto them that are under it, whereas they that 
without authority presume to baptize, offer nothing but that 
which to all men is good and acceptable. Sacraments are 
food, and the ministers thereof as parents or as nurses, at 
whose hands when there is necessity but no possibility of 
receiving it, if that which they are not present to do in right 
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Bo0K v. of their office be of pity and compassion done by others, shall 

a this be thought to turn celestial bread into gravel, or the 
medicine of souls into poison? Jurisdiction is a yoke which 
law hath imposed on the necks of men in such sort that they 
must endure it for the good of others, how contrary soever it 
be to their own particular appetites and inclinations; jurisdic- 
tion bridleth men against their wills, that which a judge doth 
prevaileth by virtue of his very power, and therefore not 
without great reason, except the law have given him authority, 
whatsoever he doth vanisheth. Baptism on the other side 
being a favour which it pleaseth God to bestow, a benefit of 
soul to us that receive it, and a grace which they that deliver 
are but as mere vessels either appointed by others or offered 
of their own accord to this service ; of which two if they be 
the one it is but their own honour, their own offence to be 
the other; can it possibly stand with equity and right *, that 
the faultiness of their presumption in giving baptism should 
be able to prejudice us, who by taking baptism have no way 
offended ? 

[17.] I know there are many sentences found in the books 
and writings of the ancient Fathers to prove both ecclesiastical 
and also moral defects in the minister of baptism a bar to the 
heavenly benefit thereof. Which sentences we always so un- 
derstand, as Augustine understood in a case of like nature the 
words of Cyprian +. When infants baptized were after their 
parents’ revolt carried by them in arms to the stews of idols, 
those wretched creatures as St. Cyprian thought were not only 
their own ruin but their children’s also; “Their children,” 
whom this their apostasy profaned, “ did lose what Christian 
“ baptism had given them being newly born.” « They lost,” 
saith St. Augustine, “the grace of baptism, if we consider to 
“ what their parents’ impiety did tend ; although the mercy of 
“ God preserved them, and will also in that dreadful day of 
“account give them favourable audience pleading in their 
“ own behalf, ‘The harm of other men’s perfidiousness it lay 





* “Factum alterius alii nocere “ ficia teneant aucto S 
“non debet.” Ulp. 1. De Pupillo. “ alios.” 1, « eee cae 
sect. “Si plurium,” [Dig. xxxix.1, Pen. (Cod. Just. ix. 47. 22. p 
5: Pp. 558.] Item, Alphen. 1. “ Pater- 305. | 
ss familias.” de Hered. Instituend. t August. Epist. 23. [al. 98. § 3. 
[Dig. xxviii. v. 44. 402.] “Male- t. ii. 264. Cypr. de Laps. t. i. 125. 
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“not in us to avoid.’” After the same manner whatsoever 
we read written if it sound to the prejudice of baptism through 
any either moral or ecclesiastical defect therein, we construe it, 
as equity and reason teacheth, with restraint to the offender 
only, which doth, as far as concerneth himself and them 
which wittingly concur with him, make the sacrament of 
God fruitless. 

[18.] St. Augustine’s doubtfulness *, whether baptism by a 
layman may stand or ought to be readministered, should not 
be mentioned by them which presume to define peremptorily 
of that wherein he was content to profess himself unresolved. 
Albeit in very truth his opinion is plain enough, but the man- 
ner of delivering his judgment being modest, they make of a 
virtue an imbecility, and impute his calmness of speech to an 
irresolution of mind. His disputation in that place is against 
Parmenian, which held, that a Bishop or a Priest if they fall 
into any heresy do thereby lose the power which they had be- 
fore to baptize, and that therefore baptism by heretics is merely 
void. For answer whereof he first denieth that heresy can 
more deprive men of power to baptize others than it is of force 
to take from them their own baptism ; and in the second place 
he farther addeth that if heretics did lose the power which 
before was given them by ordination, and did therefore un- 
lawfully usurp as often as they took upon them to give the 
Sacrament of Baptism, it followeth not that baptism by them 
administered without authority is no baptism. For then what 
should we think of baptism by laymen to whom authority was 
never given? “I doubt,” saith St. Augustine, “ whether 
“ any man which carrieth a virtuous and godly mind will affirm 
* that the baptism which laymen do in case of necessity ad- 
« minister should be iterated. For to do it unnecessarily is 
“ to execute another man’s office ; necessity urging, to do it 
“ig then either no fault at all” (much less so grievous a 
crime that it should deserve to be termed by the name of 
sacrileget) “ or if any, a very pardonable fault. But suppose 


* T.C. lib. ili. p.136. “Augus- 
“tine standeth in doubt whether 
“‘ baptism by a layman be available 
“or no.” [Cont. Lit. Parm. lib. i. 
c.13.] [t. ix. 44.] ‘“ Where by all 
*‘ likelihood he was out of doubt, 
“ that that which was ministered by 


“ a woman, whose unaptness herein 
‘<is double to that of a layman, was 
*< of no effect.” 

fi ©. ib, Mi, punt 10. ene 
“ sacrilege of private persons, wo- 
“men especially, in administering 
“the holy sacrament of baptism.” 
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“ it even of very purpose usurped and given unto any man 
«“ by every man that listeth, yet that which is given cannot 
«“ possibly be denied to have been given, how truly soever 
“we may say it hath not been given lawfully. Unlawful 
« ysurpation a penitent affection must redress. If not, the 
« thing that was given shall remain to the hurt and detriment 
«of him which unlawfully either administered or received 
« the same, yet so, that in this respect it ought not to be re- 
« puted as if it had not at all been given.” Wherebyswe may 
plainly perceive that St. Augustine was not himself uncertain 
what to think, but doubtful whether any well-minded man in 
the whole world could think otherwise than he did. 

[19.] Their argument taken from a stolen seal* may return 
to the place out of which they had it, for it helpeth their cause 
nothing. That which men give or grant to others must appear 
to have proceeded of their own accord. This being manifest, 
their gifts and grants are thereby made effectual both to bar 
themselves from revocation, and to assecure the right they 
have given. Wherein for further prevention of mischiefs that 
otherwise might grow by the malice, treachery, and fraud of 
men, it is both equal and meet that the strength of men’s 
deeds and the instruments which declare the same should 
strictly depend upon divers solemnities, whereof there cannot 
be the like reason in things that pass between God and us, 
because sith we need not doubt lest the treasures of his hea- 
venly grace should without his consent be passed by forged 
conveyances, nor lest he should deny at any time his own acts, 
and seek to revoke what hath been consented unto before, as 
there is no such fear of danger through deceit and falsehood 
in this case, so neither hath the circumstance of men’s persons 
that weight in baptism which for good and just considerations 
in the custody of seals of office it ought to have. The grace 
of baptism cometh by donation from God alone. That God 
hath committed the ministry of baptism unto special men, 
it is for order’s sake in his Church, and not to the end that 

*T.C. lib. iii. p.139. “As by “to be the seal of God which a 
“the seal which the prince hath * woman should set to, yet for that 
** set apart to seal his grants with, “she hath stolen it and put it to 
“when it is stolen and set to by “not only without but contrary to 
“him that hath no authority, there ‘ the commandment of God, I see 


“ groweth no assurance to the party‘ not how any can take any assur- 
“that hath it: So if it were possible ‘ance by reason thereof.’’ 
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their authority might give being, or add force to the sacra- 
ment itself. That infants have right to the sacrament of 
baptism we all acknowledge. Charge them we cannot as 
guileful and wrongful possessors of that whereunto they have 
right by the manifest will of the donor, and are not parties 
unto any defect or disorder in the manner of receiving the 
same. And if any such disorder be, we have sufficiently 
before declared that “delictum cum capite semper ambulat,” 
men’s own faults are their own harms. 

[20.] Wherefore to countervail this and the like mischosen 


resemblances with that which more truly and plainly agreeth, 


the ordinance of God concerning their vocation that minister 
baptism wherein the mystery of our regeneration is wrought, 
hath thereunto the same analogy which laws of wedlock have 
to our first nativity and birth. So that if nature do effect pro- 
creation notwithstanding the wicked violation and breach even 
of nature’s law made thatthe entrance of all mankind into this 
present world might be without blemish, may we not justly 
presume that grace doth accomplish the other, although there 
be faultiness in them that transgress the order which our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath established in his Church? 

[21.] Some light may be borrowed from circumcision for 
explication what is true in this question of baptism. Seeing 
then that even they which condemn Sephora the wife of Moses 
for taking upon her to circumcise her son*, a thing necessary 
at that time for her to do, and as I think very hard to reprove 
in her, considering how Moses, because himself had not done 
it sooner, was therefore stricken by the hand of God, neither 
could in that extremity perform the office; whereupon, for 
the stay of God’s indignation, there was no choice, but the 


* Exod. iv. 24. T.C. lib. i. p. 
144. [113.] “ I say that the unlaw- 
“fulness of that fact doth appear 
“ sufficiently, in that she did it be- 
‘‘ fore her husband Moses, which 
“was a prophet of the Lord, to 
“ whom that office of circumcision 
“did appertain. Besides that she 
« did eut off the foreskin of the in- 
« fant not of mind to obey the com- 
« mandment of God, or for the sal- 
« vation of the child, but in a choler 
* only, to the end that her husband 
“might be eased and have release : 


‘‘ which mind appeareth in her both 
“by her words, and by casting 
“ away in anger the foreskin which 
“ she had cut off. And if it be said 
‘‘ that the event declared that the act 
« pleased God, because that Moses 
“ forthwith waxed better, and was 
“ recovered of his sickness, I have 
“¢ shewed before that if we measure 
“things by the event, we shall of- 
“tentimes justify the wicked, and 
“take the righteousness of the 
“righteous from them.” 
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action must needs fall into her hands; whose fact therein 
whether we interpret as some have done, that being a Midian- 
ite, and as yet not so thoroughly acquainted with the exercise 
of Jewish rites, it much discontented her, to see herself through 
her husband’s oversight, in a matter of his own religion, 
brought unto these perplexities and straits, that either she must 
now endure him perishing before her eyes, or else wound the 
flesh of her own child, which she could not do but with some 
indignation shewed, in that she fumingly both threwdown the 
foreskin at his feet, and upbraided him with the cruelty of his 
religion: or if we better like to follow their more judicious 
exposition which are not inclinable to think that Moses was 
matched like Socrates, nor that circumcision could now in 
Eleazar be strange unto her, having had Gersom her elder son 
before circumcised, nor that any occasion of choler could rise 
from a spectacle of such misery as doth* naturally move 
compassion and not wrath, nor that Sephora was so impious as 
in the visible presence of God’s deserved anger to storm at 
the ordinance and law of God, nor that the words of the 
history itself can enforce any such affection, but do only 
declare how after the act performed she touched the feet of 
Moses saying't, “ Sponsus tu mihi es sanguinum,” “ Thou art 
“ unto me an husband of blood,” which might be very well the 
one done and the other spoken even out of the flowing abund- 
ance of commiseration and love, to signify with hands laid 
under his feet that her tender affection towards him had 
caused her thus to forget womanhood, to lay all motherly 
affection aside, and to redeem her husband out of the hands of 
death with effusion of blood; the sequel thereof, take it which 
way you will, is a plain argument, that God was satisfied with 
that she did, as may appear by his own testimony declaring 


* «© Mala passis non irascimur sed 


« And she cut off the foreskin of 
* compatimur.” Boet. de Consol. 


“her son. Which being done, she 


+ Where the usual translation 
hath, Exod. iv. 25; ‘ She cut away 
“* the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
“at his feet, and said, Thou art 
“indeed a bloody husband unto 
“me. So he departed from him. 
‘* Then she said, O bloody husband, 
“because of the circumcision :” 
the words as they lie in the original 
are rather to be thus interpreted, 


“ touched his feet (the feet of Moses) 
“ and said, ‘Thou art to me an hus- 
“band of blood,’ (in the plural 
“number, thereby signifying effu- 
“sion of blood.) And the Lord 
“withdrew from him at the very 
© time when she said, ‘ A husband 
“of blood,’ in regard of circumci- 
‘* sion,” 
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how there followed in the person of Moses present release of 
his grievous punishment upon her speedy discharge of that 
duty which by him neglected had offended God, even as 
after execution of justice by the hands of Phineas* the 
plague was immediately taken away, which former impunity of 
sin had caused; in which so manifest and plain cases not to 
make that a reason of the event which God himself hath set 
down as a reason, were falsely to accuse whom he doth justify, 
and without any cause to traduce what we should allow; yet 
seeing they which will have it a breach of the law of God for 
her to circumcise in that necessity, are not able to deny but 
circumcision being in that very manner performed was to the 
innocent. child which received it true circumcision, why should 
that defect whereby circumcision was so little weakened be to 
baptism a deadly wound ? . 

[22.] These premises therefore remaining as hitherto they 
have been laid, because the commandment of our Saviour 
Christ which committeth jointly to public ministers both 
doctrine and baptism + doth no more by linking them together 
import that the nature of the sacrament dependeth on the 
minister’s authority and power to preach the word than the 
force and virtue of the word doth on license to give the 
sacrament; and considering that the work of external ministry 
in baptism is only a preeminence of honour, which they that 
take to themselves and are not thereunto called as Aaron 
was, do but themselves in their own persons by means of 
such usurpation incur the just blame of disobedience to the 
law of God; farther also inasmuch as it standeth with no 


‘¢ Aaron: and further, forasmuch as 


* Psalm cvi. 30. 

+ T. C. lib. in. p.142. “ Seeing 
“ they only are bidden in the Scrip- 
“ ture to administer the sacraments 
“which are bidden to preach the 
“© word, and that the public ministers 
«« have only this charge of the word ; 
“and seeing that the administration 
“‘ of both these are so linked together 
“ that the denial of license to do one 
“ig a denial to do the other, as of 
‘< the contrary part license to one is 
“license to the other ; considering 
“also that to minister the sacra- 
“‘ ments is an honour in the Church 
“‘ which none can take unto him but 
“ he which is called unto it as was 


“the baptizing by private persons 
“and by women especially con- 
“ firmeth the dangerous error of the 
“‘ condemnation of young children 
“which die without baptism; last 
“ of all seeing we have the consent 
“‘ of the godly learned of all times 
“ against the baptism by women, 
“ and of the reformed churches now 
“against the baptism by private 
“men; we conclude that the ad- 
“ ministration of this sacrament by 
“ private persons and especially by 
“women is merely both unlawful 
“ and void.” 
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reason that errors grounded on a wrong interpretation of 
other men’s deeds should make frustrate whatsoever is mis- 
conceived, and that baptism by women should cease to be 
baptism as oft as any man will thereby gather that children 
which die unbaptized are damned, which opinion if the act 
of baptism administered in such manner did enforce, it might 
be sufficient cause of disliking the same, but none of defeating 
or making it altogether void; last of all whereas general and 
full consent of the godly learned in all ages doth make for 
validity of baptism, yea albeit administered in private and 
even by women, which kind of baptism in case of necessity 
divers reformed churches do both allow and defend, some 
others which do not defend tolerate, few in comparison and 
they without any just cause do utterly disannul and annihi- 
late; surely howsoever through defects on either side the 
sacrament may be without fruit, as well in some cases to him 
which receiveth as to him which giveth it, yet no disability 
of either part can so far make it frustrate and without effect 
as to deprive it of the very nature of true baptism, having all 
things else which the ordinance of Christ requireth. Where- 
upon we may consequently infer that the administration of 
this sacrament by private persons, be it lawful or unlawful, 
appeareth not as yet to be merely void. 

LXIIT. All that are of the race of Christ, the Scripture 
nameth them “ children of the promise *” which God hath 
made. The promise of eternal life is the seed of the Church 
of God. And because there is no attainment of life but 
through the only begotten Son of God, nor by him otherwise 
than being such as the Creed apostolic describeth, it followeth 
that the articles thereof are principles necessary for all men 
to subscribe unto whom by baptism the Church receiveth 
into Christ’s school. 

All points of Christian doctrine are either demonstrable 
conclusions or demonstrative principles. Conclusions have 
strong and invincible proofs as well in the school of Jesus 
Christ as elsewhere. And principles be grounds which 
require no proof in any kind of science, because it sufficeth 
if either their certainty be evident in itself, or evident by the 
light of some higher knowledge, and in itself such as no 

* (Galat. iv. 28.] 
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man’s knowledge is ever able to overthrow. Now the prin- 
ciples whereupon we do build our souls have their evidence 
where they had their original, and as received from thence 
- we adore them, we hold them in reverent admiration, we 
neither argue nor dispute about them, we give unto them that 
assent which the oracles of God require. 

We are not therefore ashamed of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ because miscreants in scorn have upbraided us, 
that the highest point of our wisdom is delieve*. That which 
is true and neither can be discerned by sense, nor concluded 
by mere natural principles, must have principles of revealed 
truth whereupon to build itself, and an habit of faith in us 
wherewith principles of that kind are apprehended. The 
mysteries of our religion are above the reach of our under- 
standing +, above discourse of man’s reason, above all that 
any creature can comprehend. Therefore the first thing 
required of him which standeth for admission into Christ’s 
family is belief. Which belief consisteth not so much in 
knowledge as in acknowledgment of all things that heavenly 
wisdom revealeth; the affection of faith is above her reach, 
her love to Godward above the comprehension which she 
hath of God. 

And because only for believers all things may be done, he 
which is goodness itself loveth them above all. Deserve we 
then the love of God, because we believe in the Son of God ? 
What more opposite than faith and pride? When God had 
created all things, he looked upon them and loved them, 


because they were all as himself had made them. So the - 


true reason wherefore Christ doth love believers is because 
their belief is the gift of God, a gift than which flesh and 
blood in this world cannot possibly receive a greater {. And 
as to love them of whom we receive good things is duty, 
because they satisfy our desires in that which else we should 
want; so to love them on whom we bestow is nature, because 
in them we behold the effects of our own virtue. 

Seeing therefore no religion enjoyeth sacraments the signs 


* Apostate maledictum, ovdey KaTadmpi Krioris pioc@s Ta Hye 
inép 1d mliarevoov Ths bperépas éort tepa. Just. Mart. Expos. Fid. [p. 
copias. Naz. Orat.i. contr, Julian, 388. Paris. 1615. ] 
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of God’s love, unless it have also that faith whereupon the 
sacraments are built; could there be any thing more con- 
venient than. that our first admittance to the actual receipt of 
his grace in the Sacrament of baptism should be consecrated 
with profession of belief*, which is to the kingdom of God 
as a key, the want whereof excludeth infidels both from that 
and from all other saving grace. 

[2.] We find by experience that although faith be an in- 
tellectual habit of the mind, and have her seat in the under- 
standing, yet an evil moral disposition obstinately wedded to 
the love of darkness dampeth the very light of heavenly illu- 
mination, and permitteth not the mind to see what doth shine 
before it. Men are “lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
“ God+.” Their assent to his saving truth is many times 
withheld from it, not that the truth is too weak to persuade, 
but because the stream of corrupt affection carrieth them a 
clean contrary way. That the mind therefore may abide in 
the hght of faith, there must abide in the will as constant a 
resolution to have no fellowship at all with the vanities and 
works of darkness. 

[3.] “Two covenants there are which Christian men,” saith 
Isidore, “do make in baptism, the one concerning relinquish- 
« ment of Satan, the other touching obedience to the faith of 
“ Christ {.” -In like sort St. Ambrose, “ He which is bap- 
“ tized forsaketh the intellectual Pharaoh, the Prince of this 
“ world, saying, Abrenuncio, Thee O Satan and thy angels, 
“thy works and thy mandates I forsake utterly §.”  Ter- 
tullian having speech of wicked spirits, “These,” saith he, 
“are the angels which we in baptism renounce ||.” The 
declaration of Justin the Martyr concerning baptism] shew- 
eth, how such as the Church in those days did baptize made 


* Spiritus Sanctus habitator 
“ ejus templi non efficitur quod an- 
** tistitem non habet veram fidem.” 
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profession of Christian belief, and undertook to live accord- Book v. 
ingly. Neither do I think it a matter easy for any man to —s 
prove, that ever baptism did use to be administered without 
interrogatories of these two kinds. Whereunto St. Peter (as 
it may be thought) alluding, hath said*, that the baptism 
“which saveth” us is not (as legal purifications were) a 
cleansing of the flesh from outward impurity, but érepdryya, 
“ an interrogative trial of a good conscience towards God.” 

LXIV. Now the fault which they find with us concerning Interroga- 
interrogatories is, our moving of these questions unto infants sire 


: ; z posed unto 
which cannot answer them, and the answering of them by infants in 


others as in their names. ea 
The Anabaptist hath many pretences to scorn at the bap- Hahei as 
1n e1r 


tism of children, first because the Scriptures he saith do no names by 
where give commandment to baptize infants; secondly, for godfathers. 
that as there is no commandment so neither any manifest 
example shewing it to have been done either by Christ or his 
Apostles; thirdly, inasmuch as the word preached and the 
sacraments must go together, they which are not capable of 
the one are no fit receivers of the other; last of all sith the 
order of baptism continued from the first beginning hath in it 
those things which are unfit to be applied unto sucking 
children, it followeth in their conceit that the baptism of such 
is no baptism but plain mockery. 

- They with whom we contend are no enemies to the baptism 
of infants; it ig not their desire that the church should hazard 
so many souls by letting them run on till they come to ripe- 
ness of understanding, that so they may be converted and 
then baptized as infidels heretofore have been ; they bear not 
towards God so unthankful minds as not to acknowledge it 
even amongst the greatest of his endless mercies, that by 
making us his own possession so soon, many advantages 
which Satan otherwise might take are prevented, and (which 
- should be esteemed a part of no small happiness) the first 

thing whereof we have occasion to take notice is, how much 
hath been done already to our great good, though altogether 
without our knowledge; the baptism of infants they esteem 
ag an ordinance which Christ hath instituted even in special 


* 1 Pet. ili. 21. 
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love and favour to his own people; they deny not the practice 
thereof accordingly to have been kept as derived from the 
hands and continued from the days of the Apostles them- 
selves unto this present. Only it pleaseth them not that to 
infants there should be interrogatories proposed in bap- 
This they condemn as foolish, toyish, and profane 
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tism *. 
mockery. 

[2.] But are they able to shew that ever the Church of 
Christ had any public form of baptism without™nterroga- 
tories; or that the Church did ever use at the solemn baptism 
of infants to omit those questions as needless in this case? 
Boniface a bishop in St. Augustine’s time knowing that the 
Church did universally use this custom of baptizing infants 
with interrogatories, was desirous to learn from St. Augustine 
the true cause and reason thereoft. “If,’ saith he, “I 
“ should set before thee a young infant, and should ask of 
“thee whether that infant when he cometh unto riper age 
* will be honest and just or no, thou wouldst answer (I know) 
“ that to tell in these things what shall come to pass is not 
“ in the power of a mortal man. If I should ask what good 
“ or evil such an infant thinketh, thine answer hereunto must 
* needs be again with the like uncertainty. . If thou neither 
“canst promise for the time to come nor for the present 
** pronounce any thing in this case, how is it that when such 
“are brought unto baptism, their parents there undertake 
“what the child shall afterwards do, yea they are not 
“ doubtful to say it doth that which is impossible to be 
“done by infants? at the least there is no man precisely 
“ able to affirm it done. Vouchsafe me hereunto some short 
“answer, such as not only may press me with the bare 
“authority of custom but also instruct me in the cause 
“ thereof.” 


Touching which difficulty, whether it may truly be said for 


* «They profane holy baptism in 
“ toying foolishly, for that they ask 
“ questions of an infant which can- 
“not answer, and speak unto them 
“as was wont to be spoken unto 
“ men, and unto such as being con- 
“verted answered for themselves 
“and were baptized. Which is but 


“a mockery of God, and therefore 
“ against the holy Scriptures. Gal. 
“ vi.7.” Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment. [ap, Whitg. Def. 610.] The 
same defended in T.C. lib.i. p.168. 
bat Epist, xxiii. [al. 98. § 
ug. Epist. xxii. [al. 98. § 7. 
t. li. 266 F.] : 
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infants at the time of their baptism that they do believe, the 
effect of St. Augustine’s answer is yea, but with this dis- 
tinction *, a present actual habit of faith there is not in them, 
there is delivered unto them that sacrament, a part of the 
due celebration whereof consisteth in answering to the articles 
of faith, decause the habit of faith which afterwards doth come 
with years, is but a farther building up of the same edifice, 
the first foundation whereof was laid by the sacrament of bap- 
tism. For that which there we professed without any under- 
standing, when we afterwards come to acknowledge, do we 
any thing else but only bring unto ripeness the very seed 
that was sown before? We are then believers, because then we 
begin to be that which process of time doth make perfect. 
And till we come to actual belief, the very sacrament of faith 
is a shield as strong as after this the faith of the sacrament 
against all contrary infernal powers. Which whosoever doth 
think impossible, is undoubtedly farther off from Christian 
belief though he be baptized than are these innocents, which 
at their baptism albeit they have no conceit or cogitation of 
faith, are notwithstanding pure and free from all opposite 
cogitations, whereas the other is not free. If therefore with- 
out any fear or scruple we may account them and term them 
believers only for their outward profession’s sake, which in- 
wardly are farther from faith than infants, why not infants 
much more at the time of their solemn initiation by baptism 
the sacrament of faith, whereunto they not only conceive 
nothing opposite, but have also that grace+ given them 
which is the first and most effectual cause out of which our 
belief groweth ! 

In sum, the whole Church is a multitude of believers, all 
honoured with that title, even hypocrites for their profession’s 


* « Sicut credere respondetur, ita 
“ etiam fidelis vocatur; non rem 
‘ipsa mente annuendo, sed ipsius 
‘rei sacramentum _percipiendo.” 
Aug. (Ep. 23. al. 98. § 10. t. il. 
268. D.] 
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“inhabitator Deus et quorundam 


‘* cognoscentium non sit. Nec illi 
“enim ad templum Dei pertinent 
“* qui cognoscentes Deum non sicut 
“ Deum glorificaverunt, et ad tem- 
“ plum Dei pertinent parvuli sancti- 
“ ficati_ sacramento Christi, regene- 
“rati Spiritu Sancto, qui per xta- 
‘tem nondum possunt cognoscere 
« Deum. Unde quem potuerunt illi 
“ nosse nec habere isti potuerunt 
“ habere antequam nosse.” 
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sake as well as saints because of their inward sincere per- 
suasion, and infants as being in the first degree of their ghostly 
motion towards the actual habit of faith; the first sort are 
faithful in the eye of the world, the second faithful in the 
sight of God; the last in the ready direct way to become 
both if all things after be suitable to these their present 
beginnings*. “ This,’ saith St. Augustine, “ would not 
“haply content such persons as are uncapable or unquiet, 
“ but to them which having knowledge are not trqublesome 
“it may suffice. Wherein I have not for ease of myself 
“ objected against you that custom only than which nothing 
“is more firm, but of a custom most profitable I have done 
“ that little which I could to yield you a reasonable cause.” 

[3.] Were St. Augustine now living there are which would 
tell him for his better instruction that to say of a child + 
“ it is elect’”” and to say it doth believe are all one, for which 
cause sith no man is able precisely to affirm the one of any 
infant in particular, it followeth that “ precisely” and “ abso- 
“ lutely”” we ought not to say the other. 

Which “ precise” and “absolute terms” are needless in 
this case. We speak of infants as the rule of piety alloweth 
both to speak and think. They that can take to themselves 
in ordinary talk a charitable kind of liberty to name men of 
their own sort God’s dear children, (notwithstanding the large 
reign of hypocrisy,) should not methinks be so strict and 
rigorous against the Church for presuming as it doth of a 
Christian innocent. For when we know how Christ in general 
hath said that of such is the kingdom of heaven t, which 
kingdom is the inheritance of God’s elect, and do withal 
behold how his providence hath called them unto the first 
beginnings of eternal life, and presented them at the well- 
spring of new birth wherein original sin is purged, besides 
which sin there is no hinderance of their salvation known to 
us, as themselves will grant; hard it were that having so 
many fair inducements whereupon to ground, we should not 


* (Ep. 23. al. 98. § 1o.] “are to think charitably and to 
t T. C. lib. i. p. 169. [136, 137.] “hope it is one of the Church, but 
“Jf children could have faith, yet “it can be no more precisely said 
“ they that present the child cannot “that it hath faith, than it may be 
“ precisely tell whether that par- “ said precisely elected.” 
“ ticular child hath faith or no; we — ¢_ [S. Matth. xix. 14.] 
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be thought to utter at the least a truth as probable and allow- 
able in terming any such particular infant an elect babe*: as 
in presuming the like of others, whose safety nevertheless we 
are not absolutely able to warrant. 

[4.] If any troubled with these scruples be only for ins 
struction’s sake desirous to know yet some further reason 
why interrogatories should be ministered to infants in bap-~ 
tism, and be answered unto by others as in their names, they 
may consider that baptism implieth a covenant or league be- 
.tween God and man, wherein as God doth bestow presently 
remission of sins and the Holy Ghost, binding also himself 
to add in process of time what grace soever shall be farther 
necessary for the attainment of everlasting life; so every 
baptized soul receiving the same grace at the hands of God 
tieth likewise itself for ever to the observation of his law, no 
less than the Jews by circumcision bound themselves to the 
law of Moses+. The law of Christ requiring therefore faith 
and newness of life in all men by virtue of the covenant. 
which they make in baptism, is it toyish that the Church in 
‘baptism exacteth at every man’s hands.an express profession 
of faith and an irrevocable promise of obedience by way of 
solemn stipulation { ?” 

That infants may contract and covenant with God, the law 
is plain§. Neither is the reason of the law obscure. For 
sith it tendeth we cannot sufficiently express how much to 
their own good, and doth no way hurt or endanger them to 
begin the race of their lives herewith, they are as equity 
requireth admitted hereunto, and in favour of their tender 
years, such formal complements of stipulation as being requi- 
site are impossible by themselves in their own persons to be 
performed, leave is given that they may sufficiently discharge 


Proxies admissible in a Covenant of Mercy. 


by others ||. Albeit therefore neither deaf nor dumb men, 
* 2 Johni. [Chr. Letter, p. 36.] “ Fide promitto. Fide jubes? Fide 
_ Gal. v. 3. “jubeo. Dabis? Dabo. Facies? 


{ “ Stipulatio est verborum con- 
“ ceptio, quibus is qui interrogatur 
« daturum facturumve se quod in-~ 
“ terrogatus est respondet.”’ Sect. 1. 
ff. de Oblig. et Act. [de Verb. Oblig. 
Dig. xlv.3. v. § 1. p. 660.) “In 
‘* hac re olim talia verba tradita fue- 
“‘ yunt: Spondes? Spondeo. Pro- 
“ mittis? Promitto. Fide promittis ? 
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neither furious persons nor children can receive any civil 
stipulation, yet this kind of ghostly stipulation they may 
through his indulgence, who respecting the singular benefit 
thereof accepteth children brought unto him for that end, 
entereth into articles of covenant with them, and in tender 
commiseration granteth that other men’s professions and 
promises in baptism made for them shall avail no less than if 
they had been themselves able to have made their own. 

[5.] None more fit to undertake this office in their behalf 
than such as present them unto baptism. A wrong conceit 
that none may receive the sacrament of baptism but they 
whose parents at the least the one of them are by the sound- 
ness of their religion and by their virtuous demeanour known 
to be men of God, hath caused some to repel children * who- 
soever bring them if their parents be mispersuaded in reli- 
gion, or for other misdeserts excommunicated ; some hkewise 
for that cause to withhold baptism, unless the father, albeit 
no such exception can justly be taken against him, do not- 
withstanding make profession of his faith, and avouch the 
child to be his own, Thus whereas God hath appointed 
them ministers of holy things, they make themselves inquisi- 
tors of men’s persons a great deal farther than need is. 

They should consider that God hath ordained baptism in 
favour of mankind. To restrain favours is an odious thing, 
to enlarge them acceptable both to God and man. Whereas 
therefore the civil law gave divers immunities to them which 
were fathers of three children and had them living, those 
immunities they held although their children were all dead, 
if war had consumed them, because it seemed in that case 
not against reason to repute them by a courteous construction 
of law as live men +, in that the honour of their service done 
to the commonwealth would remain always. Can it hurt us 
in exhibiting the graces which God doth bestow on men, or 
can it prejudice his glory, if the selfsame equity guide and 
direct our hands ? 

When God made his covenant with such as had Abraham 


“ec 5 j 
pro eis confitente salventur.”’ Aug. ft “ Hi enim qui pro Rep. cecide- 
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to their father, was only Abraham’s immediate issue, or only 
his lineal posterity according to the flesh included in that 
covenant? Were not proselytes as well as Jews always taken 
for the sons of Abraham? Yea because the very heads of 
families are fathers in some sort as touching providence and 
care for the meanest that belong unto them, the servants 


which Abraham had bought with money were as capable of. 


circumcision, being newly born, as any natural child that 
Abraham himself begat. 

Be it then that baptism belongeth to none but such as 
either believe presently, or else being infants are the children 
of believing parents. In case the Church do bring children 
to the holy font whose natural parents are either unknown, 
or known to be such as the church accurseth but yet for- 
getteth not in that severity to take compassion upon their 
offspring, (for it is the Church* which doth offer them to 
baptism by the ministry of presentors,) were it not against 
both equity and duty to refuse the mother of believers her- 
self, and not to take her in this case for a faithful parent? 
It is not the virtue of our fathers nor the faith of any other 
that can give us the true holiness which we have by virtue of 
our new birth. Yet even through the common faith and 
spirit of God’s Church, (a thing which no quality of parents 
can prejudice,) I say through the faith of the Church of God 
undertaking the motherly care of our souls, so far forth we 
may be and are in our infancy sanctified as to be thereby 
made sufficiently capable of baptism, and to be interessed in 
the rites of our new birth for their piety’s sake that offer us 
thereunto. 

«It cometh sometime to pass,” saith St. Augustine, “ that 


« the children of bond-slaves are brought to baptism by then 


“lord; sometime the parents being dead, the friends alive 
« undertake that office; sometime strangers or virgins con- 
« secrated unto God which neither have nor can have children 
«“ of their own take up infants in the open streets, and so 


* « Offeruntur quippe parvuli ad “ fidelium.” Aug. in Epist, 23. [al. 
* percipiendam spiritualem gratiam 98. § 5. t. ii. 265.] “Agvodvrar de 
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« offer them unto baptism, whom the cruelty of unnatural 
« parents casteth out and leaveth to the adventure of uncer- 
“ tain pity. As therefore he which did the part of a neighbour 
« was a neighbour to that wounded man whom the parable of 
«the Gospel describeth ; so they are fathers although stran- 
« gers that bring infants to him which maketh them the sons 
« of God.” In the phrase of some kind of men they use to be 
termed Witnesses, as if they came but to see and testify what 
is done. It savoureth more of piety to give them ‘their old 
aceustomed name of Fathers and Mothers in God, whereby 
they are well put in mind what affection they ought to bear 
towards those innocents, for whose religious education the 
Church accepteth them as pledges. 

[6.] This therefore is their own duty. But because the 
answer which they make to the usual demands of stipulation 
proposed in baptism is not their own, the Church doth best to 
receive it of them in that form which best sheweth whose 
the act is. That which a guardian doth in the name of his 
guard or pupil standeth by natural equity forcible for his 
benefit though it be done without his knowledge. And 
shall we judge it a thing unreasonable, or in any respect unfit, 
that infants by words which others utter should though 
unwittingly yet truly and forcibly bind themselves to that 
whereby their estate is so assuredly bettered? Herewith 
Nestorius the heretic was charged* as having fallen from 
his first profession, and broken the promise which he made to 
God in the arms of others. Of such as profaned themselves 
being Christians with irreligious delight in the ensigns of 
idolatry, heathenish spectacles, shows, and stage plays, Ter- 


* «Si Ariane aut Sabellianc 
““heereseos assertor esses, et non 
*‘ tuo ipsius symbolo tecum uterer, 
* convincerem te tamen testimo- 
** niorum sacrorum auctoritate;... 
“quid tandem si sic apud te age- 
“‘ rem? quid diceres? quid respon- 
«“deres? nonne obsecro illud,... 
“in eo te baptizatum, in eo te rena- 
“tum esse?...Et vere in negotio 
‘* quamvis improbo non importuna 
**defensio, et que non absurde 
** causam erroris diceret, si pertina- 
‘€ciam non sociares errori. Nunc 
** autem cum in catholica urbe na- 
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“tus, catholica fide institutus, ca-: 
“ tholico baptismate regeneratus sis,. 
* numquid agere tecum quasi cum 
** Ariano aut Sabelliano possim ?> 
“ Quod utinam fuisses. Minus do-. 
*lerem in malis editum quam de 
“bonis lapsum, minus fidem non 
“ habitam quam amissam,... Non 
* iniquum autem, heretice, non ini- 
““quum aut grave aliquid postulo. 
** Hoc fae in catholica fide editus 
‘* quod fueras pro perversitate fac- 
“turus.” Cassian. de Incarn. lib. 
vi. cap. 5. [in Bibl. Pat. Colon. V. 
Pp 2.77] 
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tullian to strike them the more deep claimeth the promise Book v. 
which they made in baptism*. Why were they dumb being siattL" 
thus challenged? Wherefore stood they not up to answer in 

their own defence, that such professions and promises made in 

their names were frivolous, that all which others undertook 

for them was but mockery and profanation? That which 

no heretic, no wicked liver, no impious despiser of God, no 
miscreant or malefactor, which had himself been baptized, 

was ever so desperate as to disgorge in contempt of so fruit- 

fully received customs, is now their voice that restore as they 

say the ancient purity of religion. 

LXV. In baptism many things of very ancient continuance OftheCross 

are now quite and clean abolished, for that the virtue and i Baptism. 
grace of this sacrament had been therewith overshadowed, as 
fruit with too great abundance of leaves. Notwithstanding to 
them which think it always imperfect reformation that doth 
but shear and not flay, our retaining certain of those former 
rites, especially the dangerous sign of the cross, hath seemed 
almost an impardonable oversight +. “The cross,” they say, 
“ sith it is but a mere invention of man, should not therefore 
“‘ at all have been added to the sacrament of baptism. To 
“ sion children’s foreheads with a cross, in token that here- 
< after they shall not be ashamed to make profession of the 
“ faith of Christ, is to bring into the Church a new word, 
“ whereas there ought to be no doctor heard in the Church 
“but our Saviour Christ. That reason which moved the 
“ Fathers to use should move us not to use the sign of 
“ the cross. They lived with heathens which had the cross of 
« Christ in contempt, we with such as adore the cross, and 
“therefore we ought to abandon it even as in like con- 
“ sideration Ezechias did of old the brazen serpent.” 

[2.] These are the causes of displeasure conceived against 
the cross, a ceremony the use whereof hath been profitable 
although we observe it not as the ordinance of God but 
of man. { For, saith Tertullian, “if of this and the like 
“ eustoms thou shouldest require some commandment to be 
“« ghewed thee out of Scriptures, there is none found.” What 
reason there is to justify tradition, use or custom in this 





* Tertull. lib, de Spectac. [c.4.] _ + [Adm. ap. Whitg. Def. 607. | 
t Tertull. de Coron. Militis, [c. 4.] 
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behalf, “either thou mayest of thyself perceive, or else learn 
« of some other that doth.” Lest therefore the name of 
tradition should be offensive to any, considering how far 
by some it hath been and is abused, we mean by traditions *, 
ordinances made in the prime of Christian religion, esta- 
blished with that authority which Christ hath left to his 
Church for matters indifferent, and in that consideration requi- 
site to be observed, till like authority see just and reasonable 
cause to alter them. So that traditions ecclesiastical are not 
rudely and in gross to be shaken off, because the inventors 
of them were men. 

[3-] Such as say they allow no invention of man + to be 
mingled with the outward administration of sacraments, and 
under that pretence condemn our using the sign of the cross, 
have belike some special dispensation themselves to violate 
their own rules. For neither can they indeed decently nor do 
they ever baptize any without manifest breach of this their 
profound axiom, that “ men’s inventions should not be mingled 
“ with sacraments and institutions of God.” They seem to 
like very well in baptism the custom of godfathers, “ because 
“so generally all churehes have received itt’? Which 
custom being of God no more instituted than the other, (how- 
soever they pretend the other hurtful and this profitable,) it 
followeth that even in their own opinion, if their words do 
shew their minds, there is no necessity of stripping sacraments 
out of all such attire of ceremonies as man’s wisdom hath at 
any time clothed them withal, and consequently that either 
they must reform their speech as over general, or else condemn 
their own practice as unlawful. 

[4.] Ceremonies have more in weight than in sight, they 
work by commonness of use much, although in the several 
acts of their usage we scarcely discern any good they do. 


Some Human Traditions allowed by the Puritans. 


* “Traditiones non scriptas si Ep. Cypr. 14. 


“ doctrinam respiciant cum doctri- 
“na scripta convenire debere dici- 
““mus. Quod ad rituales et eccle- 
“* siasticas attinet, ordinis et edifi- 
“ cationis ecclesiarum in his semper 
“ habenda ratio est; ‘inutiles autem 
** et noxias, nempe ineptas et super- 
“ stitiosas, patronis suis relinqua- 
“mus.” Goulart. Geney. Annot. in 


t T.C. lib. i. p. yr. [196. 
“They should not Eas be 
“bold as to havé brought it into 
“the holy Sacrament of Baptism, 
“and so mingle the ceremonies 
“and inventions of men with the 
*“ sacraments and institutions of 
SeGrode? 

¢ T.C. lib. i. p. r70. [137.] 
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And because the use which they have for the most part is not 
perfectly understood, superstition is apt to impute unto ther 
greater virtue than indeed they have. For prevention whereof 
when we use this ceremony we always plainly express the 
end whereunto it serveth, namely, for a sign of remembrance 
to put us in mind of our duty. 

But by this mean they say * we make it a great deal worse. 
For why? Seeing God hath no where commanded to draw 
two lines in token of the duty which we owe to Christ, our 
practice with this exposition publisheth a new gospel, and 
causeth another word to have place in the Church of Christ, 
where no voice ought to be heard but his. 

By which good reason the authors of those grave Admoni- 
tions to the Parliament are well holpen up, which held that 
“ sitting” at communions “ betokencth rest and full accom- 
“ plishment of legal ceremonies in our Saviour Christ.” For 
although it be the word of God that such ceremonies are 
expired, yet seeing it is not the word of God that men to 
signify so much should sit at the table of our Lord, these 
have their doom as well as others, “ Guilty of a new-devised 
“ gospel in the Church of Christ.” 

[5.] Which strange imagination is begotten of a special 
dislike they have to hear that ceremonies now in use should 
be thought significant, whereas in truth such as are not signi- 
ficant must needs be vain. Ceremonies destitute of significa- 
tion are no better than the idle gestures of men whose broken 
wits are not masters of that they do. For if we look but into 
secular and civil compliments, what other cause can there 
possibly be given why to omit them where of course they are 
looked for, (for where they are not so due to use them, 
bringeth men’s secret intents oftentimes intu great jealousy) 
I would know I say what reason we are able to yield why 
things so light in their own nature should weigh in the 
opinions of men so much, saving only in regard of that which 
they use to signify or betoken? 


* T.C. lib.i. p.171- [136] “The 
« profitable signification of the cross 


“ word of God that we should not 
« be ashamed of the cross of Christ, 


“maketh the thing a great deal 
“ worse, and bringeth in a new word 
“into the Church, whereas there 
< to be no doctor heard in 
“ the Church but only our Saviour 
“ Christ. For although it be the 


“ yet it is not the word of God that 
“ we should be kept in remembrance 
“ of that by two lines drawn across 
“one over another in the child’s 
* forehead.” 
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Doth not our Lord Jesus Christ himself impute the omis- 
sion of some courteous ceremonies even in domestical enter- 
tainment to a colder degree of loving affection, and take the 
contrary in better part, not so much respecting what was less 
done as what was signified less by the one than by the other? 
For to that very end he referreth in part those gracious ex- 
postulations*, “Simon, seest thou this woman ? Since I 
“ entered into thine house thou gavest me no water for my 
« feet, but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
« them with the hairs of her head; thou gavest me no kiss, 
“ but this woman since the time I came in, hath not ceased 
“ to kiss my feet; mine head with oil thou didst not anoint, 
“ but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment.” 

Wherefore as the usual dumb ceremonies of common life 
are in request or dislike according to that they import, even 
so religion having likewise her silent rites, the chiefest rule 
whereby to judge of their quality is that which they mean or 
betoken. For if they signify good things, (as somewhat they 
must of necessity signify, because it is of their very nature to 
be signs of intimation, presenting both themselves unto out- 
ward sense and besides themselves some other thing to the 
understanding of beholders,) unless they be either greatly 
mischosen to signify the same, or else applied where that 
which they signify agreeth not, there is no cause of exception 
against them as against evil and unlawful ceremonies, much 
less of excepting against them only in that they are not 
without sense. 

And if every religious ceremony which hath been invented 
of men to signify any thing that God himself alloweth were 
the publication of another gospel in the Church of Christ, 
seeing that no Christian church in the world is or can be 
without continual use of some ceremonies which men have 
instituted, and that to signify good things (unless they be 
vain and frivolous ceremonies) it would follow that the world 
hath no Christian church which doth not daily proclaim new 
gospels, a sequel the manifest absurdity whereof argueth the 
rawness of that supposal out of which it groweth. 

[6.] Now the cause + why antiquity did the more in actions 


* Luke vii. 44—46. ** clesiastical stories that the heathen 
‘- it T.C. lib. i. p.170. [136.] “Itis «did object to Christians in times 
nown to all that have readtheec- “ past in reproach that the God 
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of common life honour the ceremony of the cross might be for 
that they lived with infidels. But that which they did in the 
sacrament of baptism was for the selfsame good of believers 
which is thereby intended still. The Cross is for us an admo- 
nition no less necessary than for them to glory in the service 
of Jesus Christ, and not to hang down our heads as men 
ashamed thereof although it procure us reproach and obloquy 
at the hands of this wretched world. 

Shame is a kind of fear to incur disgrace and ignominy. 
Now whereas some things are worthy of reproach, some things 
ignominious only through a false opinion which men have 
conceived of them, nature that generally feareth opprobrious 
reprehension must by reason and religion be taught what it 
should be ashamed of and what not *. But be we never so 
well instructed what our duty is in this behalf, without some 
present admonition at the very instant of practice, what we 
know is many times not called to mind till that be done 
whereupon our just confusion ensueth. To supply the absence 
of such as that way might do us good when they see us 
in danger of sliding, there are judicious and wise men which 
think we may greatly relieve ourselves by a bare imagined 
presence of some, whose authority we fear and would be loth 


“ which they believed of was hanged 
“upon across. And they thought 
“ good to testify that they were not 
“ashamed therefore of the Son of 
“God, by the often using of the 
** sign of the cross. Which careful- 
“ness and good mind to keep a- 
“ mongst them an open profession 
“ of Christ crucified, although it be 
“to be commended, yet is not this 
“ means so. For they might other- 
“ wise have kept it and with less 
“ danger than by this use of cross- 
“ing, And as it was brought in 
* ypon no good ground, so the Lord 
“ left a mark of his curse of it, and 
* whereby it might be perceived to 
“come out of the forge of man’s 
“ brain, in that it began forthwith 
* while it was yet in the press 
“© clouts to be superstitiously abused. 
“ The Christians had such a super- 
“ stition in it that they would do 
“ nothing without crossing. But 
“if it were granted that upon this 


“ consideration which I have be- 
“« fore mentioned, the ancient Christ- 
“‘ians did well, yet it followeth not 
“that we should so do. For we 
“live not amongst those nations 
** which do cast us in the teeth or 
“reproach us with the cross of 
“ Christ. Now that we live amongst 
“ papists that do not conten the 
“ cross of Christ, but which esteem 
“ more of the wooden cross than of 
* the true cross which is his suffer- 
“ings, we ought now to do clean 
“ contrariwise to the old Christ- 
“ jans, and abolish all use of these 
“crosses. For contrary diseases 
must have contrary remedies. If 
“therefore the old Christians to 
* deliver the cross of Christ from 
* contempt did often use the cross, 
“ the Christians now to take away 
“ the superstitious estimation of it 
“ ought to take away the use of it.” 
* Ephes. v.12; Rom. vi. 21. 
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to offend, if indeed they were present with us*. “ Wit- 
« nesses at hand are a bridle unto many offences. Let the 


mind have always some whom it feareth, some whose 


« authority may keep even secret thoughts under awe. Take 
“ Cato, or if he be too harsh and rugged, choose some other 
« of a softer mettle, whose gravity of life and speech thou 
« lovest, his mind and countenance carry with thee, set him 
« always before thine eyes either as a watch or as a pattern. 
« That which is crooked we cannot straighten but by some 
such level.” 

If men of so good experience and insight in the maims of 
our weak flesh, have thought these fancied remembrances 
available to awaken shamefacedness, that so the boldness of 
sin may be stayed ere it look abroad, surely the wisdom of the 
Church of Christ which hath to that use converted the cere- 
mony of the cross in baptism it is no Christian man’s part to 
despise, especially seeing that by this mean where nature doth 
earnestly implore aid, religion yieldeth her that ready assist- 
ance than which there can be no help more forcible serving 
only to relieve memory, and to bring to our cogitation that 
which should most make ashamed of sin. 

[7.] The mind while we are in this present life, whether 
it contemplate +, meditate, deliberate, or howsoever exercise 
itself, worketh nothing without continual recourse unto ima- 
gination, the only storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of 
memory. On this anvil it ceaseth not day and night to strike, 
by means whereof as the pulse declareth how the heart doth 
work, so the very thoughts t and cogitations of man’s mind be 
they good or bad do no where sooner bewray themselves, than 
through the crevices of that wall wherewith nature hath com- 
passed the cells and closets of fancy. In the forehead nothing 
more plain to be seen than the fear of contumely and disgrace. 
For which cause the Scripture (as with great probability it 


* Sen. Epist. lib. i. Ep. r1. 

Tt To voeiv } havracia tis 4 otk 
avev gavracias. Arist. de Anim. 
lib. i. cap. 1. [§ 18.] ‘H pev aio6y- 
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Grav emt trav harracpatay 7, Kwel- 
tat. lib. iii. cap. 8..[§ 8.] 

{ “Frons hominis tristitiz, hila- 
“ ritatis, clementic, severitatis in- 
* dex est.” Plin. lib. xi. [c. 37.] 


and appealed to accordingly hy St. Cyprian. 59 
may be thought) deseribeth them* marked of God in the xooxy. 
Cn, lav. 3, 





forehead, whom his mercy hath undertaken to keep from final wrt 
confusion and shame. Not that God doth set any corporal 
mark on his chosen, but to note that he giveth his elect 
security of preservation from reproach, the fear whereof doth 
use to shew itself in that partt. Shall I say, that the sign of 
the Cross (as we use it) is in some sort a mean to work our 
preservation from reproach {? Surely the mind which as yet 
hath not hardened itself in sin is seldom provoked thereunto 
in any gross and grievous manner, but nature’s secret sugges- 
tion objecteth against it ignominy as a bar. Which conceit 
being entered into that palace of man’s fancy, the gates 
whereof hath imprinted in them that holy sign which bringeth 
forthwith to mind whatsoever Christ hath wrought and we 
vowed against sin, it cometh hereby to pass that Christian 
men never want a most effectual though a silent teacher to 
avoid whatsoever may deservedly procure shame. So that in 
things which we should be ashamed of we are by the Cross 
admonished faithfully of our duty at the very moment when 
admonition doth most need. 

[8.] Other things there are which deserve honour and yet 
do purchase many times our disgrace in this present world, as 
of old the very truth of religion itself, till God by his own 
outstretched arm made the glory thereof to shine over all the 
earth. Whereupon St.Cyprian exhorting to martyrdom in times 
of heathenish persecution and cruelty, thought it not vain to 
allege unto themwith other arguments thevery ceremony of that 
- Cross whereof we speak §. Never let that hand offer sacrifice 
to idols which hath already received the Body of our Saviour 
Christ, and shall hereafter the crown of his glory; “ Arm 
“ your foreheads” unto all boldness, that the “ Sign of God” 
may be kept safe. 

Again, when it pleased God that the fury of their enemies 
being bridled the Church had some little rest and quietness 
(if so small a liberty but only to breathe between troubles may 
be termed quietness and rest,) to such as fell not away from 


* Exck.ix.4; Apoc.vii.3;ix.4. “ muniatur.” Tertull. de Resur. 
+ "EpvOpaivovra: yap of aioxwvd- Carn. {c. a. / 

ot. Arist. Eth. iv. c. 9. § Cypr. Epist. 56. [al 58. ¢.6.] 
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Christ through former persecutions, he giveth due and de- 
served praise in the selfsame manner. “ * You that were 
« ready to endure imprisonment, and were resolute to suffer 
« death; you that have courageously withstood the world, ye 
« have made yourselves both a glorious spectacle for God to 
«“ behold, and a worthy example for the rest of your brethren 
“ to follow. Those mouths which had sanctified themselves 
“ with food coming down from heaven loathed after Christ’s 
« own Body and Blood to taste the poisoned and contagious 
« scraps of idols; those foreheads which the sign of God had 
« purified kept themselves to be crowned by him, the touch 
« of the garlands of Satan they abhorred +.” Thus was the 
memory of that sign which they had in baptism a kind of bar 
or prevention to keep them even from apostasy, whereinto the 
frailty of flesh and blood overmuch fearing to endure shame, 
might peradventure the more easily otherwise have drawn 
them. 

[9.] We have not now through the gracious goodness of 
Almighty God, those extreme conflicts which our fathers had 
with blasphemous contumelies every where offered to the 
name of Christ, by such as professed themselves infidels and 
unbelievers. Howbeit, unless we be strangers to the age 
wherein we live, or else in some partial respect dissemblers 
of that we hourly both hear and see, there is not the simplest 
of us but knoweth with what disdain and scorn Christ is 
honoured far and wide. Is there any burden in the world 
more heavy to bear than contempt? Is there any contempt 
that grieveth as theirs doth whose quality no way making them 
less worthy than others are of reputation, only the service 
which they do to Christ in the daily exercise of religion tread- 
eth them down? Doth any contumely which we sustain for 
religion’s sake pierce so deeply as that which would seem 
even of mere conscience religiously spiteful? When they 
that honour God are despised ; when the chiefest service of 
honour that man can do unto him, is the cause why 
they are despised; when they which pretend to honour him 


* Cypr. de Laps. [e. 2. t.i,121.] doors of their temples, the sacri- 

ii . Erant enim supplices cona- fices, the altars, the priests and the 
“yi.” ‘Tertull. lib, de Coron. Mil. supplicants that were present wore 
[c. 7.] In the service of idols, the garlands. 


not to be despised, though but an outward Help, 61 


and that with greatest sincerity, do with more than heathenish 
petulancy trample under foot almost whatsoever either we 
or the whole Church of God by the space of so many ages have 
been accustomed unto, for the comelier and better exercise of 
our religion according to the soundest rules that wisdom 
directed by the word of God, and by long experience con- 
firmed, hath been able with common advice, with much 
deliberation and exceeding great diligence, to comprehend ; 
when no man fighting under Christ’s banner can be always 
exempted from seeing or sustaining those indignities, the 
sting whereof not to feel, or feeling, not to be moved thereat, 
is a thing impossible to flesh and blood: if this be any object 
for patience to work on, the strictest bond that thereunto 
tieth us in our vowed obedience to Christ: the solemnest 
vow that we ever made to obey Christ and to suffer willingly 
all reproaches for his sake was made in baptism ; and amongst 
other memorials to keep us mindful of that vow we. cannot 
think that the sign which our new baptized foreheads did 
there receive is either unfit or unforcible, the reasons hitherto 
alleged being weighed with indifferent balance. 

[z0.] It is not (you will say) the cross in our foreheads, 
but in our hearts the faith of Christ that armeth ts with 
patience, constancy, and courage. Which as we grant to be 
most true, so neither dare we despise no not the meanest 
helps that serve though it be but in the very lowest degree of 
furtherance towards the highest services that God doth require 
at our hands. And if any man deny that such ceremonies 
are available at the least as memorials of duty, or do think that 
himself hath no need to be so put in mind what our duties are, 
it is but reasonable that in the one the public experience 
of the world overweigh some few men’s persuasion, and in the 


other the rare perfection of a few condescend unto common 


imbecility. 

[11.] Seeing therefore that to fear shame which doth wor- 
thily follow sin, and to bear undeserved reproach constantly is 
the general duty of all men professing Christianity ; seeing" 
also that our weakness while we are in this present world 
doth need towards spiritual duties the help even of corporal 
furtherances, and that by reason of natural intercourse between. 
the highest and the lowest powers of man’s mind in all actions; 
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his fancy or imagination carrying in it that special note of 
remembrance, than which there is nothing more forcible 
where either too weak or too strong a conceit of infamy and 
disgrace might do great harm, standeth always ready to put 
forth a kind of necessary helping hand; we are in that respect 
to acknowledge the good and profitable use of this. ceremony *, 
and not to think it superfluous that Christ hath his mark 
applied + unto that part where bashfulness appeareth, in token 
that they which are Christians should be at no time ashamed 
of his ignominy. 

But to prevent some inconveniences which might ensue if 
the over ordinary use thereof (as it fareth with such rites 
when they are too common) should cause it to be of less 
observation or regard where it most availeth, we neither omit 
it in that place, nor altogether make it so vulgar as the custom 
heretofore hath been: although to condemn the whole Church 
of God when it is most fiourished in zeal and piety, to mark that 
age with the brand of error and superstition only because 
they had this ceremony more in use than we now think 
needful, boldly to affirm that this their practice grew so soon 
through a fearful malediction of God upon. the ceremony of 
the cross, as if we knew that his purpose was thereby to make 
it manifest in all men’s eyes how execrable those things are in 
his sight which have proceeded from human invention, is as we 
take it a censure of greater zeal than knowledge. Men whose 
judgments in these cases are grown more moderate, although 
they retain not as we do the use of this ceremony, perceive 
notwithstanding very well such censures to be out of square, 
and do therefore not only acquit the Fathers from superstition 
therein { but also think it sufficient to answer in excuse 
of themselves, “This ceremony which was but a thing indif- 
“ ferent even of old we judge not at this day a matter neces- 
“sary for all Christian men to observe§.” 


* "Eoto S€ dyabdy kal rd dvAa- 
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[12.] As for their last upshot of all towards this mark, they 
are of opinion that if the ancient Christians to deliver the 
Cross of Christ from contempt did well and with good con- 
sideration use often the sign of the cross, in testimony of their 
faith and profession before infidels which upbraided them with 
Christ’s sufferings, now that we live with such as contrariwise 
adore the sign of the cross, (because contrary diseases should 
always have contrary remedies,) we ought to take away all 
use thereof. In which conceit they both ways greatly seduce 
themselves, first for that they imagine the Fathers to have had 
no use of the cross but with reference unto infidels, which mis- 
persuasion we have before discovered at large; and secondly 
by reason that they think there is not any other way be- 
sides universal extirpation to reform superstitious abuses of 
the cross. Wherein because there are that stand very much 
upon the example of Hzechias*, as if his breaking to pieces 
that serpent of brass + whereunto the children of Israel had 
burnt incense, did enforce the utter abolition of this ceremony, 
the fact of that virtuous prince is by so much the more atiten- 
tively to be considered. 

[13.] Our lives in this world are partly guided by rules, 
and partly directed by examples. To conclude out of general 
rules and axioms by discourse of wit our duties in every par- 
ticular action, is both troublesome and many times so full of 
difficulty that it maketh deliberations hard and tedious to the 
‘wisest men. Whereupon we naturally all incline to observe 
examples, to mark what others have done before us, and in 
favour of our own ease rather to follow them than to enter 
into new consultation, if in regard of their virtue and wisdom 
we may but probably think they have waded without error. 
So that the willingness of men to be led by example of others 
both discovereth and helpeth the imbecility of our judgment. 
Because it doth the one, therefore insolent and proud wits 
would always seem to be their own guides; and because it 
doth the other, we see how hardly the vulgar sort is drawn 
unto any thing for which there are not as well examples as 
reasons alleged. Reasons proving that which is more parti- 
cular by things more general and farther from sense are with 


* 2 Kings xviii. 3, 4. ft [T.C. i, 60. al. 81.] 
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Book v. the simpler sort of men less trusted, for that they doubt of 

A theirown judgment in those things; but of examples which 
prove unto them one doubtful particular by another more 
familiarly and sensibly known, they easily perceive in them- 
selves some better ability to judge. The force of examples 
therefore is great, when in matter of action being doubtful 
what to do we are informed what others have commendably 
done whose deliberations were like. . 

[14.] But whosoever doth persuade by example must as 
well respect the fitness as the goodness of that he allegeth. 
To Ezechias God himself in this fact giveth testimony of well 
doing. So that nothing is here questionable but only whether 
the example alleged be pertinent, pregnant, and strong. 

The serpent spoken of was first erected for the extraordi- 
nary and miraculous cure of the Israelites in the desert. This 
use having presently an end when the cause for which God 
ordained it was once removed, the thing itself they notwith- 
standing kept for a monument of God’s mercy, as in like con- 
sideration they did the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the sword which David took from Goliah. In process of time 
they made of a monument of divine power a plain idol, they 
burnt incense before it contrary to the law of God, and did it 
the services of honour due unto God only. Which gross and 
grievous abuse continued till Ezechias restoring the purity of 
sound religion, destroyed utterly that which had been so long 
and so generally a snare unto them. 

It is not amiss which the canon law hereupon concludeth, 
namely * that “if our predecessors have done some things 
“ which at that time might be without fault, and afterward be 
“turned to error and superstition, we are taught by Ezechias 
“ breaking the brazen serpent that posterity may destroy them 
“ without any delay and with great authority.” But may it 
be simply and without exception hereby gathered, that pos- 
terity is “bound to destroy” whatsoever hath been either at 
the first invented, or but afterwards turned to like superstition 
and error? No, it cannot be. : 

The serpent therefore and the sign of the -cross, although 
seeming equal in this point, that superstition hath abused both, 


* [Decr. 1.] Dist..63. cap. Quia. [“ Sancta.” Corp. Jur. Can. 75.] 
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yet being herein also unequal, that neither they have been 
both subject to the like degree of abuse, nor were in hardness 
of redress alike, it may be that even as the one for abuse was 
religiously taken away, so now, when religion hath taken 
away abuse from the other, we should by utter abolition 
thereof deserve hardly his commendation whose example 
there is offered us no such necessary cause to follow. 

[15.] For by the words of Ezechias in terming the serpent 
but “a lump of brass,” to shew that the best thing in it now 
' was the metal or matter whereof it consisted, we may probably 
conjecture, that the people whose error is therein controlled 
had the selfsame opinion of it which the heathens had of 
idols, they thought that the power of Deity was with it, 
and when they saw it dissolved haply they might to comfort 
themselves imagine as Olympius the sophister did beholding 
the dissipation of idols*, “ Shapes and counterfeits they 
“ were, fashioned of matter subject unto corruption, there- 
“ fore to grind them to dust was easy, but those celestial 
« powers which dwelt and resided in them are ascended into 
“ heaven.” | 

Some difference there is between these opinions of palpable 
idolatry and that which the schools in speculation have bolted 
out concerning the cross. Notwithstanding forasmuch as the 
church of Rome hath hitherto practised and doth profess the 
same adoration to the sign of the cross and neither less nor 
other than is due unto Christ himself, howsoever they varnish 
and qualify their sentence, pretending that the cross, which 
to outward sense presenteth visibly itself alone, is not by 
them apprehended alone, but hath in their secret surmise or 
conceit a reference to the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, so 
that the honour which they jointly do to both respecteth 
principally his person, and the cross but only for his person’s 
sake, the people not accustomed to trouble their wits with so 
nice and subtile differences in the exercise of religion are ap- 
parently no less ensnared by adoring the cross, than the Jews 
by burning incense to the brazen serpent. 

It is by Thomas ingenuously granted t, that because unto 
reasonable creatures a kind of reverence is due for the excel- 

* Sozom. lib. vii. cap. 15. 
+ Tho. p. iii. q. 25. art. 3. Resp. ad Tert. [t. xii. 98.] 
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Book v, lency which is in them and whereby they resemble God, 

<™**" therefore if reasonable creatures, angels or men, should receive 
at our hands holy and divine honour as the sign of the cross 
doth at theirs, to pretend that we honour not them alone but 
we honour God with them would not serve the turn, neither 
would this be able to prevent the error of men, or cause them 
always to respect God in their adorations, and not to finish 
their intents.in the object next before them. But unto this 
he addeth, that no such error can grow by adoring in that 
sort a dead image, which every man knoweth to be void of 
excellency in itself, and therefore will easily conceive that the 
honour done unto it hath an higher reference. 

Howbeit, seeing that we have by over-true experience been 
taught how often, especially in these cases, the light even of 
common understanding faileth, surely their usual adoration of 
the cross is not hereby freed. For in actions of this kind 
we are more to respect what the greatest part of men is com- 
monly prone to conceive, than what some few men’s wits may 
devise in construction of their own particular meanings. Plain 
it is, that a false opinion of some personal divine excellency 
to be in those things which either nature or art hath framed 
causeth always religious adoration. And as plain that the 
like adoration applied unto things sensible argueth to vulgar 
capacities, yea leaveth imprinted in them the very same 
opinion of Deity from whence all idolatrous worship groweth. 
Yea the meaner and baser a thing worshipped is in itself, 
the more they incline to think that every man which doth 
adore it, knoweth there is in it or with it a presence of divine 
power. 

[16.] Be it therefore true that crosses purposely framed or 
used for receipt of divine honour be even as scandalous as the 
brazen serpent itself, where they are in such sort adored. 
Should we hereupon think ourselves in the sight of God and 
in conscience charged to abolish utterly the very ceremony of 
the cross, neither meant at the first, nor now converted unto 
any such offensive purpose? Did the Jews which could never 
be persuaded to admit in the city of Jerusalem * that image 
of Cesar which the Romans were accustomed + to adore, 


* Joseph. Antig. lib. xvii. cap. 8. 3. [§ 1.] et de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 
[c.6. § 2. ed. Huds. ] et lib. xviii. cap. } Their eagles, their eos aad 
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make any scruple of Cesar’s image in the coin which they 
knew very well that men were not wont to worship* ? Be- 
tween the cross which superstition honoureth as Christ, and 
that ceremony of the cross which serveth only for a sign of 
remembrance, there is as plain and as great a difference as 
between those brazen images which Solomon made to bear 
up the cistern of the templet, and (sith both were of like 
shape but of unlike use) that which the Israelites in the 
wilderness did adore t; or between the altars which Josias 
destroyed because they were instruments of mere idolatry §, 
and that which the tribe of Reuben with others erected near 
to the river Jordan ||, for which also they grew at the first 
into some dislike, and were by the rest of their brethren sus- 
pected yea hardly charged with open breach of the law of 
God, accused of backwardness in religion, upbraided bitterly 
with the fact of Peor, and the odious example of Achan, as if 
the building of their altar in that place had given manifest 
show of no better than intended apostasy, till by a true de- 
claration made in their own defence it appeared that such as 
misliked misunderstood their enterprise, inasmuch as they 
had no intent to build any altar for sacrifice, which God 
would have no where offered saving in Jerusalem only, but 
to a far other end and purpose, which being opened satisfied 
all parts, and so delivered them from causeless blame. 

[17.] In this particular suppose the worst, imagine that the 
immaterial ceremony of the Cross had been the subject of as 
gross pollution as any heathenish or profane idol. If we 
think the example of Ezechias a proof that things which error 
and superstition hath abused may in no consideration be tole- 
rated, although we presently find them not subject to so vile 
abuse, the plain example of Ezechias proveth the contrary. 
The temples and idols which under Solomon had been of very 
purpose framed for the honour of foreign gods J Ezechias de- 
stroyed not, because they stood as forlorn things and did now 
no harm, although formerly they had done harm. Josias** 


the images of their princes, they car~ * Matt. xxil. 20. 
ried with them in all their armies, + 2 Chron. iv. 3: 
and had always a kind of chapel { Exod. xxxii. 4. 
wherein they placed and adored § 2 Chron. xxxiv. 7. 
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aoe for some inconvenience afterwards razed them up. Yet to 
‘19. both there is one commendation given even from God himself, 
that touching matter of religion they walked in the steps of 

David and did no way displease God*. 

[18.] Perhaps it seemeth that by force and virtue of this 
example although in bare detestation and hatred of idolatry 
all things which have been at any time worshipped are not 
necessarily to be taken out of the world, nevertheless for 
remedy and prevention of so great offences wisdom should 
judge it the safest course to remove altogether from the eyes 
of men that which may put them in mind of evil. 

Some kinds of evil no doubt there are very quick in work- 
ing on those affections that most easily take fire, which evils 
should in that respect no oftener than need requireth be 
brought in presence of weak minds. But neither is the 
Cross any such evil, nor yet the brazen serpent itself so 
strongly poisoned, that our eyes, ears, and thoughts ought to 
shun them both, for fear of some deadly harm to ensue the 
only representation thereof by gesture, shape, sound, or such 
hke significant means. And for mine own part I most as- 
suredly persuade myself, that had Ezechias (till the days of 
whose most virtuous reign they ceased not continually to burn 
incense to the brazen- serpent) had he found the serpent, 
though sometimes adored, yet at that time recovered from the 
evil of so gross abuse, and reduced to the same that was be- 
fore in the time of David, at which time they esteemed it 
only as a memorial, sign, or monument of God’s miraculous 
goodness towards them, even as we in no other sort esteem 
the ceremony of the Cross, the due consideration of an use so 
harmless common to both might no less have wrought their 
equal preservation, than different occasions have procured, 
notwithstanding the one’s extinguishment, the other’s lawful 
continuance. 

[19.] In all persuasions which ground themselves upon ex- 
ample, we are not so much to respect what is done, as the 
causes and secret inducements leading thereunto. The ques- 
tion being therefore whether this ceremony supposed to have 
been sometimes scandalous and offensive ought for that cause 
to be now removed; there is no reason we should forthwith 


* 2 Kings xviii. 3, 6; xxii. 2. 
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yield ourselves to be carried away with examples, no not of 
them whose acts the highest judgment approveth for having 
reformed in that manner any public evil; but before we either 
attempt any thing or resolve, the state id condition as well 
of our own pers as theirs whose example presseth us, is 
advisedly to be examined; because some things are of their 
own nature scandalous, and cannot choose but breed offence, 
as those sinks of execrable filth which Josias did overwhelm * 
some things albeit not by nature and of themselves, are not- 
withstanding so generally turned to evil by reason of an evil 
corrupt habit grown and through long continuance incurably 
settled in the minds of the greatest part, that no redress can 
be well hoped for without removal of that wherein they have 
ruined themselves, which plainly was the state of the Jewish 
people, and the cause why Ezechias did with such sudden in- 
dignation destroy what he saw worshipped ; finally some things 
are as the sign of the Cross though subject either almost or 
altogether to as great abuse, yet curable with more facility and 
ease. And to speak as the truth is, our very nature doth 
hardly yield to destroy that which may be fruitfully kept, and 
without any great difficulty clean scoured from the rust of evil 
which by some accident hath grown into it. Wherefore to 
that which they build in this question upon the example of 
Ezechias let this suffice. 

[20.] When heathens despised Christian religion, because 
of the sufferings of Jesus Christ, the Fathers to testify how 
little such contumelies and contempts prevailed with them 
chose rather the sign of the Cross than any other outward 
mark, whereby the world might most easily discern always 
what they were. On the contrary side now, whereas they 
which do all profess the Christian religion are divided amongst 
themselves, and the fault of the one part is that in zeal to the 
sufferings of Christ they admire too much and over-supersti- 
tiously adore the visible sign of his Cross, if you ask what we 
that mislike them should do, we are here advised to cure one 
contrary by another. Which art or method is not yet so 
current as they imagine. 

For if, as their practice for the most part sheweth, it be 
their meaning that the scope and drift of reformation when 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 
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ook v. things are faulty should be to se¢t/e the Church in the contrary, 

on kv: 2"- Gt standeth them upon to beware of this rule, because seeing 
vices have not only virtues but other vices also in nature op- 
posite unto them, it may be dangerous in these cases to seek 
but that which we find contrary to present evils. For in sores 
and sicknesses of the mind we are not simply to measure good 
by distance from evil, because one vice may in some respect 
be more opposite to another than either of them to that virtue 
which holdeth the mean between them both. Liberality and 
covetousness, the one a virtue and the other a vice, are not so 
contrary as the vices of covetousness and prodigality ; religion 
and superstition have more affiance, though the one be light 
and the other darkness, than superstition and profaneness which 
both are vicious extremities. By means whereof it cometh 
also to pass that the mean which is virtue seemeth in the eyes 
of each extreme an extremity; the liberal hearted man is by 
the opinion of the prodigal miserable, and by the judgment of 
the miserable lavish ; impiety for the most part upbraideth 
religion as superstitious, which superstition often accuseth as 
impious, both so conceiving thereof because it doth seem more 
to participate each extreme, than one extreme doth another, 
and is by consequent less contrary to either of them, than they 
mutually between themselves. Now if he that seeketh to 
reform covetousness or superstition should but labour to induce 
the contrary, it were but to draw men out of lime into coal- 
dust. So that their course which will remedy the supersti- 
tious abuse of things profitable in the Church is not still to 
abolish utterly the use thereof, because not using at all is most 
opposite to ill using, but rather if it may be to bring them back 
to a right perfect and religious usage, which albeit less con- 
trary to the present sore is notwithstanding the better and by 
many degrees the sounder way of recovery. 

[21.] And unto this effect that very precedent itself which 
they propose may be best followed. For as the Fathers when 
the Cross of Christ was in utter contempt did not superstitiously 
adore the same, but rather declare that they so esteemed it as 
was meet: in like manner where we find the Cross to have 
that honour which is due to Christ, is it not as lawful for us to 
retain it in that estimation which it ought to have and in that 
use which it had of old without offence, as by taking it clean 
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away to seem followers of their example which cure wilfully 
by abscission that which they might both preserve and heal ? 

Touching therefore the sign and ceremony of the Cross, we 
no way find ourselves bound to relinquish it, neither because 
the first inventors thereof were but mortal men, nor lest the 
sense and signification we give unto it should burden us as 
authors of a new gospel in the house of God, nor in respect of 
some cause which the Fathers had more than we have to use 
the same, nor finally for any such offence or scandal as here- 
tofore it hath been subject unto by error now reformed in the 
minds of men. 
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firmation 


had baptized, to add thereunto imposition of hands with effec- after Bap- 
tual prayer for the illumination of God’s most Holy Spirit * tism. 


to confirm and perfect that which the grace of the same Spirit 
had already begun in baptism. 

For our means to obtain the graces which God doth bestow 
are our prayers. Our prayers to that intent are available as 
well for others as for ourselves. To pray for others is ¢o bless 
them for whom we pray, because prayer procureth the bless- 
ing of God upon them, especially the prayer of such as God 
either most respecteth for their piety and zeal that way, or 
else regardeth for that their place and calling bindeth them 
above others unto this duty as it doth both natural and 
spiritual fathers. 

With prayers of spiritual and personal benediction the man- 
ner hath been in all ages to use émposition of hands, as a cere- 
mony betokening our restrained desires to the party, whom 
we present unto God by prayer. Thus when Israel blessed 
Ephraim and Manasses Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them 
his hands and prayed +, “God, im whose sight my fathers 
« Abraham and Isaac did walk, God which hath fed me all 
“ my life long unto this day, and the Angel which hath deli- 
« yered me from evil bless these children.” The prophets 
which healed diseases by prayer, used therein the selfsame 
ceremony. And therefore when Eliseus willed Naaman to 
wash himself seven times in Jordan for cure of his foul disease 


* Tertull. de Resur. Car. [c. 8.] “ bratur, ut et anima Spiritu illumi- 
«Caro manus impositione adum- “ netur.” + Gen. xlviii. 14. 
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nook Y. it much offended him; . * “ I thought,” saith he, “ with my- 

SES a self, surely the man will come forth and stand and call upon 
«the name of the Lord his God, and put his hand on the 
‘« place to the end he may so heal the leprosy.” In consecra- 
tions and ordinations of men unto rooms of divine calling, the 
like was usually done from the time of Moses to Christ ft. 
Their suits that came unto Christ for help were also tendered 
oftentimes and are expressed in such forms or phrases of 
speech as shew that he was himself an observer of the same 
eustomt. He which with imposition of hands and prayer 
did so great works of mercy for restoration of bodily health, 
was worthily judged as able to effect the infusion of heavenly 
grace into them whose age was not yet depraved with that 
malice which might be supposed a bar to the goodness of 
God towards them. They$ brought him therefore young 
children to put Ais hands upon them and pray. 

[2.] After the ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that which he had begun continued in the daily prac- 
tice of his Apostles, whose prayer and imposition of hands 
were a mean whereby thousands became partakers of the won- 
derful gifts of God. The Chureh had received from Christ 
a promise that such as have believed in him these signs and 
tokens should follow them ||. “ To cast out devils, to speak 
“ with tongues, to drive away serpents, to be free from the 
“harm which any deadly poison could work, and to cure 
« diseases by imposition of hands.” Which power, common 
at the first in a manner unto al/ believers, all believers had 
not power to derive or communicate unto all other men, but 
whosoever was the instrument of God to instruct, convert and 
baptize them, the gift of miraculous operations by the power 
of the Holy Ghost they had not but only at the Apostles’ 
own hands]. For which cause Simon Magus perceiving that 
power to be in none but them, and presuming that they 
which had it might sell it, sought to purchase it of them 
with money**. 

[3.] And as miraculous graces of the Spirit continued after 
the Apostles’ timett; (“ for,” saith Ireneus, “ they which 


* 2 Kings v.11. || Mark xvi. 17. 
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“ are truly his disciples do in his name and through grace 
* yeceived from him such works for the benefit of other men 
“ as every of them is by him enabled to work; some cast out 
« devils, insomuch as they which are delivered from wicked 
“spirits have been thereby won unto Christ, and do con- 
“ stantly persevere in the church and society of faithful men ; 
“ some excel in the knowledge of things to come, in the grace 
“¢ of visions from God, and the gift of prophetical prediction ; 
* some by laying on their hands restore them to health which 
“ are grievously afflicted with sickness; yea there are that of 
* dead have been made alive and have afterwards many years 
“ conversed with us. What should I say? The gifts are innu- 
« merable wherewith God hath enriched his Church through- 
“ out the world, and by virtue whereof in the name of Christ 
“ crucified under Pontius Pilate the Church every day doth 
“ many wonders for the good of nations, neither fraudulently 
“ nor in any respect of lucre and gain to herself, but as freely 
« bestowing as God on her hath bestowed his divine graces ;”’) 
so it no where appeareth that ever any did by prayer and im- 
position of hands sithence the Apostles’ times make others 
partakers of the like miraculous gifts and graces, as long as it 
pleased God to continue the same in his Church, but only 
Bishops the Apostles’ successors for a time even in that power. 
St. Augustine acknowledgeth that such gifts were not per- 
mitted to last always, lest men should wax cold with the com- 
monness of that the strangeness whereof at the first inflamed 
them*. Which words of St. Augustine declaring how the 
vulgar use of those miracles was then expired, are no preju- 
dice to the like extraordinary graces more rarely observed in 
some either then or of later days. 

[4.] Now whereas the successors of the Apostles had but 
only for a time such power as by prayer and imposition of 
hands to bestow the Holy Ghost; the reason wherefore con- 
firmation nevertheless by prayer and laying on of hands hath 
hitherto always continued, is for other very special benefits 
which the Church thereby enjoyeth. The Fathers every where 
impute unto it that gift or grace of the Holy Ghost, not 
which maketh us first Christian men, but when we are made 
such, assisteth us in all virtue, armeth us against temptation 

* August. de Vera Relig. cap. 25. [t. i. 763-] 
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and sin. For, after baptism administered, there followeth,” 
saith Tertullian *, “imposition of hands with invocation and 
« invitation of the Holy Ghost, which willingly cometh down 
« from the Father to rest upon the purified and blessed. bodies, 
« as it were acknowledging the waters of baptism a fit sea - 
St. Cyprian in more particular manner alluding to that effect 
of the Spirit which here especially was respected ¢, “ How 
“ great,” saith he, “is that power and force wherewith the 
« mind is here” (he meaneth in baptism) “ enabled, bemg not 
« only withdrawn from that pernicious hold which the world 
« before had of it, not only so purified and made clean that 
“ no stain or blemish of the enemy’s invasion doth remain, but 
« over and besides” (namely through prayer and imposition of 
hands) “ becometh yet greater, yet mightier in strength, so 
“ far as to reign with a kind of imperial dominion over the 
« whole band of that roaming and spoiling adversary.” As 
much is signified by Eusebius Emisenus saying, “ The Holy 
« Ghost which descendeth with saving influence upon the 
“ waters of baptism doth there give that fulness which suf- 
« ficeth for innocency, and afterwards exhibiteth in confirma- 
“ tion an augmentation of further gracet.” The Fathers 
therefore bemg thus persuaded held confirmation as § an or- 
dinance apostolic always profitable || im God’s Church, al- 
though not always accompanied with equal largeness of those 
external effects which gave it countenance at the first. 

[5-] The cause of severing confirmation from baptism (for 
most commonly they went together) was sometimes in the 
minister, which being of inferior degree might baptize but 
not confirm, as in their case it came to pass whom Peter and 
John did confirm, whereas Philip had before baptized them J ; 
and in theirs of whom St. Jerome hath said**, “I deny not but 
“the custom of the churches is that the Bishop should go 
“abroad, and imposing his hands pray for the gift of the 
“ Holy Ghost on them whom presbyters and deacons far off 
“in lesser cities have already baptized.” Which ancient 


* Tertull. de Baptis. [e. 8. Aug. de Trin. lib. xv. cap. 26. 
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custom of the Church St. Cyprian groundeth upon the 
example of Peter and John in the eighth of the Acts before 
alleged*. The faithful in Samaria, saith he, “ had already 
« obtained baptism: only that which was wanting Peter and 
« John supplied, by prayer and imposition of hands to the 
« end the Holy Ghost might be poured upon them. Which 
« also is done amongst ourselves, when they which be already 
« baptized are brought to the Prelates of the Church to 
« obtain by our prayer and imposition of hands the Holy 
« Ghost.” By this it appeareth that when the ministers of 
baptism were persons of inferior degree, the Bishops did after 
confirm whom such had before baptized. 

[6.] Sometimes they which by force of their ecclesiastical 
calling might do as well the one as the other, were notwith- 
standing men whom heresy had disjoined from the fellowship 
of true believers. Whereupon when any man by them bap- 
tized and confirmed came afterwards to see and renounce 
their error, there grew in some churches very hot contention 
about the manner of admitting such into the bosom of the 
true Church, as hath been declared already in the question 
of rebaptization. But the general received custom was only 
to admit them with imposition of hands and prayer. Of 
which custom while some imagined the reason to be for that 
heretics might give remission of sins by baptism, but not the 
Spirit by imposition of hands because themselves had not 
God’s Spirit, and that therefore their baptism might stand 
but confirmation must be given again: the imbecility of this 
ground gave Cyprian occasion to oppose himself against the 
practice of the Church herein, labouring many ways to prove 
that heretics could do neither, and, consequently, that their 
baptism in all respects was as frustrate as their chrism ; for 
the manner of those times was in confirming to use anointing. 
On the other side against Luciferians which ratified only the 
baptism of heretics but disannulled their confirmations and 
consecrations under pretence of the reason which hath been 
before specified, “ heretics cannot give the Holy Ghost,” 
St. Jerome proveth at large, that if baptism by heretics be 
granted available to remission of sins, which no man receiveth 
without the Spirit, it must needs follow that the reason taken 

* Cypr. Epist. 73. [e. 6.] ad Jubaianum. [t. ii. p. 202.] 
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from disability of bestowing the Holy Ghost was no reason 
wherefore the Church should admit converts with any new 
imposition of hands. Notwithstanding because it might be 
objected, that if the gift of the Holy Ghost do always join 
itself with true baptism, the Church, which thinketh the 
bishop’s confirmation after other men’s baptism needful for 
the obtaining of the Holy Ghost, should hold an error, 
St. Jerome hereunto maketh answer, that the cause of this 
observation is not any absolute impossibility of receiving the 
Holy Ghost by the sacrament of baptism unless a bishop add 
after it the imposition of hands, but rather a certain congruity 
and fitness to honour prelacy with such preeminences, because 
the safety of the Church dependeth upon the dignity of her 
chief superiors, to whom if some eminent offices of power 
above others should not be given, there would be in the 
Church as many schisms as priests. By which answer it 
appeareth his opinion was, that the Holy Ghost is received 
in baptism; that confirmation is only a sacramental comple- 
ment; that the reason why bishops alone did ordinarily con- 
firm, was not because the benefit, grace, and dignity thereof 
is greater than of baptism, but rather, for that by the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism men being admitted into God’s Church, it 
was both reasonable and convenient that if he baptize them 
not unto whom the chiefest authority and charge of their 
souls belongeth, yet for honour’s sake and in token of his 
spiritual superiority over them, because to bless is an act of 
authority*, the performance of this annexed ceremony should 
be sought for at his hands. Now what effect their imposition 
of hands hath either after baptism administered by heretics 
or otherwise, St. Jerome in that place hath made no mention, 
because all men understood that in converts it tendeth to the 
fruits of repentance, and craveth in behalf of the penitent 
such grace as David after his fall desired at the hands of 
God + ; in others the fruit and benefit thereof is that which 
hath been before shewed. 

[7.] Finally sometime the cause of severing confirmation 
from baptism was in the parties that received baptism being 
infants, at which age they might be very well admitted to 
live in the family; but because to fight in the army of God, 

* Heb, vii. 7. t Psalm li. ro—12. 
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to discharge the duties of a Christian man, to bring forth the 
fruits and to do the works of the Holy Ghost their time of 
ability was not yet come (so that baptism were not deferred) 
there could by stay of their confirmation no harm ensue but 
rather good. For by this mean it came to pass that children 
in expectation thereof were seasoned with the principles of 
true religion before malice and corrupt examples depraved 
their minds, a good foundation was laid betimes for direction 
of the course of their whole lives, the seed of the Church of 
God was preserved sincere and sound, the prelates and 
fathers of God’s family to whom the cure of their souls 
belonged saw by trial and examination of them a part of 
their own heavy burden discharged, reaped comfort by be- 
holding the first beginnings of true godliness in tender years, 
glorified Him whose praise they found in the mouths of 
infants, and neglected not so fit opportunity of giving every 
one fatherly encouragement and exhortation. Whereunto 
imposition of hands and prayer being added, our warrant for 
the great good effect thereof is the same which Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Priests, Apostles, Fathers and men of God have 
had for such their particular invocations and benedictions, as 
no man I suppose professing truth of religion will easily think 
to have been without fruit. 

[8.] No, there is no cause we should doubt of the benefit, 
but surely great cause to make complaint of the deep neglect 
of this Christian duty almost with all them to whom by 
right of their place and calling the same belongeth. Let 
them not take it in evil part, the thing is true, their small 
regard hereunto hath done harm in the Church of God. 
That which error rashly uttereth in disgrace of good things* 


* T.C. lib.i. p. 199. [160.] “ Tell 
‘me why there should be any such 


Growing Neglect of Confirmation. 


“¢ confirmation hath many dangerous 
“points in it. The first step of 


‘* confirmation in the Church, being 
“ brought in by the feigned decretal 
* epistles of the Popes,”’ (this is re- 
tracted by the same I’, C. lib. iii. p. 
232. “That it is ancienter than the 
“feigned decretal epistles I yield 
“ ynto:”) “and no one tittle thereof 
* being once found in the Scripture, 
“and seeing that it hath been so 
“horribly abused, and not neces- 
“ sary, why ought it not to be ut- 
“terly abolished? and thirdly this 


“ popery in this confirmation is the 
“ Jaying on of hands upon the head 
** of the child, whereby the opinion 
“ that it isa sacrament is confirmed, 
“ especially when as the prayer doth 
“say that it is done according to 
« the example of the Apostles, which 
“is a manifest untruth, and taken 
“ indeed from the popish confirma- 
“tion. The second is for that the 
« bishop as he is called must be the 
“only minister of it, whereby the 
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may peradventure be sponged out, when the print of those 
evils which are grown through neglect will remain behind. 

[9-] Thus much therefore generally spoken may serve for 
answer unto their demands that require us to tell them “ why 
“there should be any such confirmation in the Church,” 
seeing we are not ignorant how earnestly they have pro- 
tested against it; and how directly (although untruly, for so 
they are content to acknowledge) it hath by some of them 
been said to be “ first brought in by the feigned decretal 
« epistles of the Popes ;” or why it should not be “ utterly 
“ abolished, seeing that no one tittle thereof can be once 
“ found in the whole Scripture,” except the epistle to the 
Hebrews be Scripture*; and again seeing that how free 
soever it be now from abuse, if we look back to the times 
past, which wise men do always more respect than the 
present, it hath been abused, and is found at the length xo 
such profitable ceremony as the whole silly Church of Christ 
for the space of these sixteen hundred years hath through 
want of experience imagined ; last of all “ seeing” also besides 
the cruelty which is shewed towards poor country people, 
who are fain sometime to let their ploughs stand still, and 
with incredible wearisome toil of their feeble bodies to 
wander over mountains and through woods it may be now 
and then little less than a whole “half-score of miles” for a 
bishop’s blessing, “‘ which if it were needful might as well be 
* done at home in their own parishes,” rather than they to 


* popish opinion which esteemeth 
“it above baptism is confirmed. 
** For whilst baptism may be minis- 
* tered of the minister, and not con- 
“ firmation but only of the bishop, 
“there is great cause of suspicion 
** given to think that baptism is not 
“so precious a thing as confirma- 
*‘ tion, seeing this was one of the 
‘‘ principal reasons whereby that 
“wicked opinion was established in 
*“popery. I do not here speak of 
‘the inconvenience, that men are 
* constrained with charges to bring 
“their children oftentimes half a 
“score miles for that which if it 
“were needful might be as well 
** done at home in their own parishes. 


‘The third is for that the book 
‘* saith a cause of using confirmation 
‘* is that by imposition of hands and 
“prayer the children may receive 
“strength and defence against all 
‘temptations, whereas there is no 
“ promise that by the laying on of 
“hands upon children any such 
“ gift shall be given; and it main- 
“ taineth the popish distinction, that 
* the Spirit of God is given at bap- 
“ tism unto remission of sins, and 
“in confirmation unto strength.” 
[Comp. Whitg. Def. 785; T.C. iii. 
232; Learned Disc. ap. Bridges, 
Def. of Gov. p. 806.] 
* Heb. vi.2. 
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purchase it with so great loss and so intolerable pain; there 
are they say in confirmation besides this, three terrible points. 

The first is “laying on of hands with pretence that the 
* same is done to the example of the Apostles,” which is 
not only as they suppose “a manifest untruth” (for all the 
world doth know that the Apostles did never after baptism 
lay hands on any, and therefore St. Luke which saith they did 
was much deceived*) but farther also we thereby teach men 
to think imposition of hands a sacrament, belike because it is 
a principle engrafted by common light of nature in the minds 
of men that all things done by apostolic example must needs 
be sacraments. 

The second high point of danger is, that by “tying confir- 
‘«¢ mation to the bishop alone there is great cause of suspicion 
“ given to think that baptism is not so precious a thing as 
“ confirmation :’ for will any man think that a velvet coat is 
of more price than a linen coif, knowing the one to be an or- 
dinary garment, the other an ornament which only sergeants 
at law do wear? 

Finally, to draw to an end of perils, the last and the 
weightiest hazard is where the book itself doth say that chil- 
dren by imposition of hands and prayer may receive strength 
against all temptation: which speech as a two-edged sword 
doth both ways dangerously wound; partly because it as- 
cribeth grace to imposition of hands, whereby we are able no 
more to assure ourselves in the warrant of any promise from 
God that his heavenly grace shall be given, than the Apostle 
was that himself should obtain grace by the bowing of his 
knees to God +; and partly because by using the very word 
strength in this matter, a word so apt to spread infection, we 
« maintain” with “popish” evangelists an old forlorn “ dis- 
“ tinction” of the Holy Ghost bestowed upon Christ’s Apostles 
before his ascension into heaven {, and “augmented” upon 
them afterwards §, a distinction of grace infused into Christian 
men by degrees, planted in them a¢ the first by baptism, 
after cherished, watered, and (be it spoken without offence) 
strengthened as by other virtuous offices which piety and true 
religion teacheth, even so by this very special benediction 
whereof we speak, the rite or ceremony of Confirmation. 


* Acts vili.15,17. t Ephes.iii.14. fJohnxx.22. § Actsi.8. 
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pook v. LXVII. The grace which we have by the holy Eucharist 

ohbvi* doth not begin but continue life. No man therefore receiveth 

OftheSa- this sacrament before Baptism, because no dead thing is 

nee capable of nourishment. That which groweth must of neces- 

and Blood sity first live. If our bodies did not daily waste, food to re- 

cae store them were a thing superfluous. And it may be that the 
grace of baptism would serve to eternal life, were it not that 
the state of our spiritual being is daily so much hindered and 
impaired after baptism. In that life therefore where neither 
body nor soul can decay’, our souls shall as little require this 
sacrament as our bodies corporal nourishment, but as long as 
the days of our warfare last, during the time that we are both 
subject to diminution and capable of augmentation in grace, 
the words of our Lord and Saviour Christ will remain forcible, 
« Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
* blood, ye have no life in you*.” 

Life being therefore proposed unto all men as their end, 
they which by baptism have laid the foundation and attained 
the first beginning of a new life have here their nourishment 
and food prescribed for continuance of life in them. Such as 
will live the life of God must eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of man, because this is a part of that diet 
which if we want we cannot live. Whereas therefore in our 
infancy we are incorporated into Christ and by Baptism re- 
ceive the grace of his Spirit without any sense or feeling of 
the gift which God bestoweth, in the Eucharist we so receive 
the gift of God, that we know by grace what the grace is 
which God giveth us, the degrees of our own increase in ho- 
liness and virtue we see and can judge of them, we under- 
stand that the strength of our life begun in Christ is Christ, 
that his flesh is meat and his blood drink, not by surmised 
imagination but truly, even so truly that through faith we 
perceive in the body and blood sacramentally presented the 
very taste of eternal life, the grace of the sacrament is here 
as the food which we eat and drink. : 

[2.] This was it that some did exceedingly fear, lest 
Zuinglius and (colampadius would bring to, pass, that men 
should account of this sacrament but only as of a shadow, 
destitute, empty and void of Christ. But seeing that by 

* John vi. 53. 
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opening the several opinions which have been held, they are 
grown for aught I can see on all sides at the length to a 
general agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely the real participation of Christ and of life in his body 
and blood by means of this sacrament; wherefore should the 
world continue still distracted and rent with so manifold con- 
tentions, when there remaineth now no controversy saving 
only about the subject where Christ is? Yea even in this 
point no side denieth but that the soul of man is the receptacle 
of Christ’s presence. Whereby the question is yet driven to 
a narrower issue, nor doth any thing rest doubtful but this, 
whether when the sacrament is administered Christ be whole 
within man only, or else his body and blood be also externally 
seated in the very consecrated elements themselves; which 
opinion they that defend are driven either to consubstantiate 
and incorporate Christ with elements sacramental, or to ¢ran- 
substantiate and change their substance into his; and so the 
one to hold him really but invisibly moulded up with the 
substance of those elements, the other to hide him under the 
only visible show of bread and wine, the substance whereof 
as they imagine is abolished and his succeeded in the same 
room. 

[3.] All things considered and compared with that success 
which truth hath hitherto had by so bitter conflicts with errors 
in this point, shall I wish that men would more give them- 
selves to meditate with silence what we have by the sacra- 
ment, and less to dispute of the manner how? If any man 
suppose that this were too great stupidity and dulness, let us 
see whether the Apostles of our Lord themselves have not 
done the like. It appeareth by many examples that they of 
their own disposition were very scrupulous and inquisitive, 
yea in other cases of less importance and less difficulty always 
apt to move questions. How cometh it to pass that so few 
words of so high a mystery being uttered, they receive with 
gladness the gift of Christ and make no show of doubt or 
scruple? The reason hereof is not dark to them which have 
any thing at all observed how the powers of the mind are 
wont to stir when that which we infinitely long for presenteth 
itself above and besides expectation. Curious and intricate 
speculations do hinder, they abate, they quench such inflamed 
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motions of delight and joy as divine graces use to raise when 
extraordinarily they are present. The mind therefore feeling 
present joy is always marvellous unwilling to admit any other 
cogitation, and in that case casteth off those disputes where- 
unto the intellectual part at other times easily draweth. 

A manifest effect whereof may be noted if we compare 
with our Lord’s disciples in the twentieth of John the people 
that are said in the sixth of John to have gone after him to 
Capernaum. These leaving him on the one side the sea of 
Tiberias, and finding him again as soon as themselves by ship 
were arrived on the contrary side, whither they knew that by 
ship he came not, and by land the journey was longer than 
according to the time he could have to travel, as they wondered 
so they asked also, “ Rabbi, when camest thou hither * ?” 
The disciples when Christ appeared to them in far more 
strange and miraculous manner moved no question, but re- 
joiced greatly in that they saw. For why? The one sort beheld 
only that in Christ which they knew was more than natural, but 
yet their affection was not rapt therewith through any great 
extraordinary gladness, the other when they looked on Christ 
were not ignorant that they saw the wellspring of their own 
everlasting felicity; the one because they enjoyed not dis- 
puted, the other disputed not because they enjoyed. 

[4.] If then the presence of Christ with them did so much 
move, judge what their thoughts and affections were at the 
time of this new presentation of Christ not before their eyes 
but within their souls. They had learned before that his 
flesh and blood are the true cause of eternal life; that this 
they are not by the bare force of their own substance, but 
through the dignity and worth of his Person which offered 
them up by way of sacrifice for the life of the whole world, 
and doth make them still effectual thereunto; finally that to 
us they are life in particular, by being particularly received. 
Thus much they knew, although as yet they understood not 
perfectly to what effect or issue the same would come, till at 
the length being assembled for no other cause which they 
could imagine but to have eaten the Passover only that Moses 
appointeth, when they saw their Lord and Master with hands 


* John vi. 25. 
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and eyes lifted up to heaven first bless and consecrate for the 
endless good of all generations till the world’s end the chosen 
elements of bread and wine, which elements made for ever 
the instruments of life by virtue of his divine benediction they 
being the first that were commanded to receive from him, the 
first which were warranted by his promise that not only unto 
them at the present time but to whomsoever they and their 
successors after them did duly administer the same, those 
mysteries should serve as conducts of life and conveyances of 
his body and blood unto them, was it possible they should 
hear that voice, “ Take, eat, this is my body; drink ye all of 
“ this, this is my blood ;” possible that doing what was re- 
quired and believing what was promised, the same should 
have present effect in them, and not fill them with a kind of 
fearful admiration at the heaven which they saw in them- 
selves? They had at that time a sea of comfort and joy to 
wade in, and we by that which they did are taught that 
this heavenly food is given for the satisfying of our empty 
souls, and not for the exercising of our curious and subtile 
wits. 

[5-] If we doubt what those admirable words may import, 
let him be our teacher for the meaning of Christ to whom 
Christ was himself a schoolmaster, let our Lord’s Apostle be 
his interpreter, content we ourselves with his explication, My 
body, the communion of my body, My blood, the communion of 
my blood. Is there any thing more expedite, clear, and easy, 
than that as Christ is termed our life because through him we 
obtain life, so the parts of this sacrament are his body and 
blood for that they are so to us who receiving them receive 
that by them which they are termed? The bread and cup are 
his body and blood because they are causes instrumental upon 
the receipt whereof the participation of his body and blood 
ensueth. For that which produceth any certain effect is not 
vainly nor improperly said to be that very effect whereunto it 
tendeth. Every cause is in the effect which groweth from it. 
Our souls and bodies quickened to eternal life are effects the 
cause whereof is the Person of Christ, his body and blood are 
the true wellspring out of which this life floweth. So that 
his body and blood are in that very subject whereunto they 
minister life not only by effect or operation, even as the influ- 
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ence of the heavens is in plants, beasts, men, and in every 
thing which they quicken, but also by a far more divine and 
mystical kind of union, which maketh us one with him even 
as he and the Father are one. 

[6.] The real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and 
blood is not therefore to be sought for in the sacrament, but 
in the worthy receiver of the sacrament. 

And with this the very order of our Saviour’s words 
agreeth, first “take and eat ;” then “ this is my Body which 
“ was broken for you:” first “drink ye all of this;” then 
followeth “this is my Blood of the New Testament which 
“is shed for many for the remission of sins*.” I see not 
which way it should be gathered by the words of Christ, 
when and where the bread is His body or the cup His 
blood, but. only in the very heart and soul of him which 
receiveth them. As for the sacraments, they really exhibit, 
but for aught we can gather out of that which is written of 
them, they are not really nor do really contain in themselves 
that grace which with them or by them it pleaseth God to 
bestow. 

If on all sides it be confessed that the grace of Baptism is 
poured into the soul of man, that by water we receive it al- 
though it be neither seated in the water nor the water changed 
into it, what should induce men to think that the grace of the 
Eucharist must needs be in the Eucharist before it can be in 
us that receive it? 

The fruit of the Eucharist is the participation of the body 
and blood of Christ. There is no sentence of Holy Scripture 
which saith that we cannot by this sacrament be made par- 
takers of his body and blood except they be first contained in 
the sacrament, or the sacrament converted into them. “ This 
uy Is my body,” and “this is my blood,” being words of pro- 
mise, sith we all agree that by the sacrament Christ doth 
really and truly in us perform his promise, why do we vainly 
trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions whether by con- 
substantiation, or else by transubstantiation the sacrament 
itself be first possessed with Christ, or no? A thing which no 
way can either further or hinder us howsoever it stand, be- 


* Mark xiv. 22; [Matt. xvi. 26-28. ] 
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cause our participation of Christ in this sacrament dependeth 
on the co-operation of his omnipotent power which maketh it 
his body and blood to us, whether with change or without 
alteration of the element such as they imagine we need not 
greatly to care nor inquire. 

[7.] Take therefore that wherein all agree, and then con~ 
sider by itself what cause why the rest in question should not 
rather be left as superfluous than urged as necessary. It is 
on all sides plainly confessed, first that this sacrament is a 
true and a real participation of Christ, who thereby imparteth 
himself even his whole entire Person as a mystical Head 
unto every soul that receiveth him, and that every such 
receiver doth thereby incorporate or unite himself unto Christ 
as a mystical member of him, yea of them also whom he 
acknowledgeth to be his own; secondly that to whom the 
person of Christ is thus communicated, to them he giveth 
by the same sacrament his Holy Spirit to sanctify them as it 
sanctifieth him which is their head; thirdly that what merit, 
force or virtue soever there is in his sacrificed body and blood, 
we freely fully and wholly have it by this sacrament; fourthly 
that the effect thereof in us is a real transmutation of our souls 
and bodies from sin to righteousness, from death and corrup- 
tion to immortality and life ; fifthly that because the sacrament 
being of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature must 
needs be thought an unlikely instrument to work so admirable 
effects in man, we are therefore to rest ourselves altogether 
upon the strength of his glorious power who is able and will 
bring to pass that the bread and cup which he giveth us shall 
be truly the thing he promiseth. 

[8.] It seemeth therefore much amiss that against them 
whom they term Sacramentaries so many invective discourses 
are made all running upon two points, that the Eucharist is 
not a bare sign or figure only, and that the efficacy of his 
body and blood is not all we receive in this sacrament. For 
no man having read their books and writings which are thus 
traduced can be ignorant that both these assertions they 
plainly confess to be most true. They do not so interpret the 
words of Christ as if the name of his body did import but the 
figure of his body, and to be were only to signify his blood. 
They grant that these holy mysteries received in due manner 
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do instrumentally both make us partakers of the grace of that 
body and blood which were given for the life of the world, and 
besides also impart unto us even in true and real though 
mystical manner the very Person of our Lord himself, whole, 
perfect, and entire, as hath been shewed. 

[9-] Now whereas all three opinions do thus far accord in 
one, that strong conceit which two of the three have embraced 
as touching a literal, corporal and oral manducatidn of the 
very substance of his flesh and blood is surely an opinion no 
where delivered in Holy Scripture, whereby they should 
think themselves bound to believe it, and (to speak with the 
softest terms we can use) greatly prejudiced in that when 
some others did so conceive of eating his flesh, our Saviour to . 
abate that error in them gave them directly to understand 
how his flesh so eaten could profit them nothing, because the 
words which he spake were spirit, that is to say, they had a 
reference to a mystical participation, which mystical participa- 
tion giveth life. Wherein there is small appearance of likeli- 
hood that his meaning should be only to make them Marcionites 
by inversion, and to teach them that as Marcion did think Christ 
seemed to be a man but was not, so they contrariwise should 
believe that Christ in truth would so give them as they thought 
his flesh to eat, but yet lest the horror thereof should offend 
them, he would not seem to do that he did. 

[z0.] When they which have this opinion of Christ in that 
blessed sacrament go about to explain themselves, and to open 
after what manner things are brought to pass, the one sort lay 
the union of Christ’s deity with his manhood as their first 
foundation and ground; from thence they infer a power which 
the body of Christ hath thereby to present itself in all places ; 
out of which ubiquity of his body they gather the presence 
thereof with that sanctified bread and wine of our Lord’s 
table; the conjunction of his body and blood with those 
elements they use as an argument to shew how the bread may 
as well in that respect be termed his body because his body is 
therewith jomed, as the Son of God may be named man by 
reason that God and man in the person of Christ are united ; 
to this they add how the words of Christ commanding us to 
eat must needs import that as he hath coupled the substance 
of his flesh and the substance of bread together, so we to- 
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gether should receive both ; which labyrinth as the other sort B00 


doth justly shun, so the way which they take to the same inn 
is somewhat more short but no whit more certain. For 
through God’s omnipotent power they imagine that transub- 
stantiation followeth upon the words of consecration, and upon 


transubstantiation the participation of Christ’s both body and » 


blood in the only shape of sacramental elements. 

So that they all three do plead God’s omnipotency : sacra- 
mentaries to that alteration which the rest confess he accom- 
plisheth ; the patrons of transubstantiation over and besides 
that to the change of one substance into another ; the followers 
of consubstantiation to the kneading up of both substances as 
it were into one lump. : 

[1x.] Touching the sentence of antiquity in this cause, first 
forasmuch as they knew that the force of this sacrament doth 
necessarily presuppose the verity of Christ’s both body and 
blood, they used oftentimes the same as an argument to prove 
that Christ hath as truly the substance of man as of God, 
because here we receive Christ and those graces which flow 
from him in that he is man. So that if he have no such 
being, neither can the sacrament have any such meaning as 
we all confess it hath. Thus Tertullian*, thus Ireney f, 
thus Theodoret { disputeth. 

Again as evident it is how they teach that Christ is personally 
there present, yea present whole, albeit a part of Christ be 
corporally absent from thence; that Christ § assisting this 


“est. Sanguis enim non est nisi 


* « Acceptum panem et distribu- 
“a venis et carnibus et a reliqua 


“ tum discipulis corpus suum illum 
« fecit, “hoc est corpus meum’ di- 
“ cendo, id est figura corporis mei. 
« Figura autem non fuisset nisi 
* veritatis esset corpus, cum vacua 
‘res quod est phantasma figuram 
“« capere non posset.”” Tertull. con- 
tra Marc. lib. iv. cap. 40. 

+ “Secundum hec” (that is to 
say if it should be true which heretics 
have taught denying that Christ 
took upon him the very nature of 
man) “nec Dominus sanguine suo 
« redemit nos, neque calix Eucha- 
* ristie communicatio sanguinis 
“ ejus erit, nec panis quem frangi- 
“mus communicatio corporis ejus 


« quze est secundum hominem sub- 
“ stantia.” Iren. lib. v. cap. 2. [p. 
395:] 

{ El roivvy rod bvtos oapartos 
dvtirumd éort Ta Oia pvornpia, copa 
dpa éoti kai viv tod Seomdrov 16 
odpa, ovk eis Oedtntos iow peta- 
Brnev Gddd Ocias ddéns avamAno bev. 
Theodor. ’Aovyxvros. [Dial. ii. t.iv. 
pars I. p. 125.] 

§ “Sacramenta quidem quantum 
“in se est sine propria virtute esse 
“non possunt, nec ullo modo se 
« absentat majestasmysteriis.”’Cypr. 


de Coen. cap. 7. [p. 41. ad calc. ed.’ 
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heavenly banquet with his personal and true presence * doth 
by his own divine power add to the natural substance thereof 
supernatural efficacy, which addition to + the nature of those 
consecrated elements changeth them and maketh them that 
unto us which otherwise they could not be; that to us they are 
thereby made such instruments as mystically ¢ yet truly, 
invisibly yet really work our communion or fellowship with 
the person of Jesus Christ as well in that he is man as God, 
our participation also in the fruit, grace and efficacy of his 
body and blood, whereupon there ensueth a kind of transub- 
stantiation in us, a true change § both of soul and body, 
an alteration from death to life. In a word it appeareth not 


* «Sacramento visibili ineffabiliter 
*¢ divina se infudit essentia, ut esset 
‘‘religioni circasacramenta devotio.” 
Idem cap. 6. “ Invisibilis sacerdos 
“ visibiles creaturas in substantiam 
“corporis et sanguinis sui verbo 
** suo secreta potestate convertit... 
«Tn spiritualibus sacramentis verbi 
* preecipit virtus et [rei] servit ef- 
“fectus.” Euseb. Emisen. Hom. 
5. de Pasch. [p. 560. par.i. t. v. 
Biblioth. Patr. Colon. ] 
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TEVETAL, Kal TPOOKUVELTAL @s e€KEeltVva 
évta dmep mioteverar. Theodor. 
(Dial. ii. p. 126.] “Ex quo a 
“© Domino dictum est, Hoc facite in 
*“meam commemorationem, Hec 
“est caro mea, et Hic est sanguis 
“meus, quotiescunque his verbis et 
** hac fide actum est, panis iste su- 
** persubstantialis et calix benedic- 
*‘tione solenni sacratus ad totius 
“hominis vitam salutemque profi- 
“cit.” Cypr. de Con. cap. 3. 
“ Immortalis alimonia datur, a com- 
“ munibus cibis differens, corpora- 
“lis substantiz retinens speciem 
“sed virtutis divine invisibili effi- 
“‘cientia probans adesse presen- 
“tiam.” Ibid. cap. 2, 


t ‘“Sensibilibus sacramentis inest 
© vitee sterne effectus, et non tam 
** corporali quam spirituali transi- 
“ tione Christo unimur. Ipse enim 
“et panis et caro et sanguis, idem 
“ cibus et substantia et vita factus 
“est Ecclesize suze quam corpus 
**suum appellat, dans ei participa- 
“tionem spiritus.” Cyprian. de 
Coen. cap. 5. “ Nostra et ipsius 
*conjunctio nec miscet personas 
“nec unit substantias, sed effectus 
*“consociat et confcederat volun- 
“tates.” Ibid. cap. 6. ‘ Mansio 
‘* nostra in ipso est manducatio, et 
*potus quasi quedam incorpora- 
“tio.” Ibid. cap. 9. “ Ille est in 
“ Patre per uaturam divinitatis, nos 
**in eo per corporalem ejus nativi- 
“tatem, ille rursus in nobis per 
** Sacramentorum mysterium.,”? Hi- 
lar. de Trin. lib. viii. [§ 15.] 

§ ‘Panis hic azymus cibus ve- 
‘rus et sincerus per speciem et 
“* sacramentum nos tactu sanctificat, 
* fide illuminat, veritate Christo 
* conformat.” Cypr. de Coen. c. 6. 
‘* Non aliud agit participatio corpo- 
‘ris et sanguinis Christi quam ut 
‘in id quod sumimus transeamus, 
“et in quo mortui et sepulti et cor- 
“* resuscitati sumus ipsum per om- 
“nia et spiritu et carne gestemus.” 
Leo de Pass. Serm. 14. [c. 5. fin.] 
* Quemadmodum qui est a terra 
“* panis percipiens Dei vocationem” 
(id est facta invocatione divini nu- 
minis) ‘‘jam non communis panis 
“est, sed Eucharistia, ex duabus 
‘* rebus constans terrena et ccelesti: 
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that of all the ancient Fathers of the Church any one did ever 
conceive or imagine other than only a mystical participation of 
Christ’s both body and blood in the sacrament, neither are 
their speeches concerning the change of the elements them- 
selves into the body and blood of Christ such, that a man can 
thereby in conscience assure himself it was their meaning to 
persuade the world either of a corporal consubstantiation of 
Christ with those sanctified and blessed elements before we 
receive them, or of the like transubstantiation of them into the 
body and blood of Christ. Which both to our mystical com- 
munion with Christ are so unnecessary, that the Fathers who 
plainly hold but this mystical communion cannot easily be 
thought to have meant any other change of sacramental 
elements than that which the same spiritual communion did 
require them to hold. 

[12.] These things considered, how should that mind which 
loving truth and seeking comfort out of holy mysteries hath 
not perhaps the leisure, perhaps not the wit nor capacity 
to tread out so endless mazes, as the intricate disputes of this 
cause have led men into, how should a virtuously disposed 
mind better resolve with itself than thus? “ Variety of judg- 
“ ments and opinions argueth obscurity in those things where- 
“about they differ. But that which all parts receive for 
“ truth, that which every one having sifted is by no one 
“ denied or doubted of, must needs be matter of infallible 
“ certainty. Whereas therefore there are but three exposi- 
“ tions made of ‘this is my body,’ the first, ‘ this is in itself 
“before participation really and truly the natural substance 
“« of my body by reason of the coexistence which my omnipotent 
“ body hath with the sanctified element of bread, which is the 
« Tmtherans’ interpretation; the second, ‘this is itself and 
* before participation the very true and natural substance of my 
« body, by force of that Deity which with the words of consecra- 
“ tion abolisheth the substance of bread and substituteth im the 


“ sic et corpora nostra percipientia “ juncta vivifica effecta est, quando 
“ Eucharistiam jam non sunt cor- “eam comedimus, tune vitam ha- 
“ ruptibilia, spem resurrectionis ha- ‘‘ bemus in nobis, illi carni con- 
“bentia.” Iren. lib. iv. cap. 34. “ juncti que vita effecta est.” Cyril. 
* Quoniam salutaris caro verbo in Johan. lib. iv. cap. 14. [t. iv. 
“ Dei quod naturaliter vita est con- 361. C.] 
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« place thereof my Body,’ which is the popish construction ; 
« the last, ‘ this hallowed food, through concurrence of divine 
« power, is in verity and truth, unto faithful receivers, imstru- 
« mentally a cause of that mystical participation, whereby as I 
« make myself wholly theirs, so I give them m hand an actual 
< wossession of all such saving grace as my sacrificed body can 
« yield, and as their souls do presently need, this 1s to them and 
“in them my body: of these three rehearsed interpretations 
“ the last hath in it nothing but what the rest do all approve 
« and acknowledge to be most true, nothing but that which 
« the words of Christ are on all sides confessed to enforce, 
“nothing but that which the Church of God hath always 
« thought necessary, nothing but that which alone is sufficient 
« for every Christian man to believe concerning the use and 
« force of this sacrament, finally nothing but that wherewith 
“ the writings of all antiquity are consonant and all Christian 
“ confessions agreeable. And as truth in what kind soever is 
“by no kind of truth gainsayed, so the mind which resteth 
“itself on this is never troubled with those perplexities 
“¢ which the other do both find, by means of so great contradic- 
«tion between their opinions and true principles of reason 
“‘ grounded upon experience, nature and sense. Which albeit 
* with boisterous courage and breath they seem oftentimes to 
“ blow away, yet whoso observeth how again they labour and 
* sweat by subtilty of wit to make some show of agreement 
“ between their peculiar conceits and the general edicts of 
“ nature, must needs perceive they struggle with that which 
“ they cannot fully master. Besides sith of that which is 
* proper to themselves their discourses are hungry and un- 
* pleasant, full of tedious and irksome labour, heartless and 
* hitherto without fruit, on the other side read we them or hear 
* we others be they of our own or of ancienter times, to what 
* part soever they be thought to incline touching that whereof 
“ there is controversy, yet in this where they all speak but 
* one thing their discourses are heavenly, their words sweet 
‘as the honeycomb, their tongues melodiously tuned instru- 
“ ments, their sentences mere consolation and joy, are we not 
“ hereby almost even with voice from heaven, admonished 
“‘ which we may safeliest cleave unto ? 
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« He which hath said of the one sacrament, ‘ wash and be 
“ clean,’ hath said concerning the other likewise, ‘eat and 
“live” If therefore without any such particular and solemn 
“ warrant as this is that poor distressed woman coming unto 
“ Christ for health could so constantly resolve herself, ‘may 
«I but touch the skirt of his garment I shall be whole*, 
“ what moveth us to argue of the manner how life should come 
«“ by bread, our duty being here but to take what is offered, 
“ and most assuredly to rest persuaded of this, that can we 
“ but eat we are safe? When I behold with mine eyes some 
© small and scarce discernible grain or seed whereof nature 
« maketh promise that a tree shall come, and when afterwards 
“ of that tree any skilful artificer undertaketh to frame some 
«“ exquisite and curious work, I look for the event, I move no 
* question about performance either of the one or of the 
« other. Shall I simply credit nature in things natural, shall 
« Tin things artificial rely myself on art, never offermg to 
« make doubt, and in that which is above both art and nature 
« refuse to believe the author of both, except he acquaint me 
« with his ways, and lay the secret of his skill before me? 
« Where God himself doth speak those things which either 
“for height and sublimity of matter, or else for secresy of 
« performance we are not able to reach unto, as we may be 
« jonorant without danger, so it can be no disgrace to confess 
« we are ignorant. Such as love piety will as much as in them 
« lieth know all things that God commandeth, but especially 
«“ the duties of service which they owe to God. As for his 
« dark and hidden works, they prefer as becometh them in 
« such cases simplicity of faith before that knowledge, which 
« curiously sifting what it should adore, and disputing too 
“ boldly of that which the wit of man cannot search, chilleth 
« for the most part all warmth of zeal, and bringeth soundness 
« of belief many times into great hazard. Let it therefore be 
« sufficient for me presenting myself at the Lord’s table to 
« know what there I receive from him, without searching or 
“ inquiring of the manner how Christ performeth his promise ; 
“et disputes and questions, enemies to piety, abatements of 
« true devotion, and hitherto in this cause but over patiently 
“heard, let them take their rest; let curious and sharp- 

* (S. Matt. ix. 21.] 
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« witted men beat their heads about what questions themselves 
« will, the very letter of the word of Christ giveth plain secu- 
“ rity that these mysteries do as nails fasten us to his very 
“ Cross, that by them we draw out, as touching efficacy, force, 
« and virtue, even the blood of his gored side, in the wounds 
« of our Redeemer we there dip our tongues, we are dyed red 
« both within and without, our hunger is satisfied and our 
«“ thirst for ever quenched; they are things wonderful which 
“he feeleth, great which he seeth and unheard of which 
“he uttereth, whose soul is possessed of this Paschal Lamb 
“ and made joyful in the strength of this new wine, this bread 
«hath in it more than the substance which our eyes behold, 
“ this cup hallowed with solemn benediction availeth to the 
“ endless life and welfare both of soul and body, in that it 
“ serveth as well for a medicine to heal our infirmities and 
“ purge our sins as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving, with 
“touching it sanctifieth, it enlighteneth with belief, it truly 
“ conformeth us unto the image of Jesus Christ; what these 
“ elements are in themselves it skilleth not, it is enough that 
“to me which take them they are the body and blood of 
«‘ Christ, his promise in witness hereof sufficeth, his word he 
“ knoweth which way to accomplish ; why should any cogita- 
“ tion possess the mind of a faithful communicant but this, 
“ O my God thou art true, O my Soul thou art happy !” 

[13.] Thus therefore we see that howsoever men’s opinions 
do otherwise vary, nevertheless touching Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord, we may with consent of the whole 
Christian world conclude they are necessary, the one to ini- 
tiate or begin, the other to consummate or make perfect our 
life in Christ. 

LXVIII. In administering the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the supposed faults of the Church of England 
are not greatly material, and therefore it shall suffice to touch 
them in few words. “The first is that we do not use in a gene- 
* yality once for all to say to communicants ‘take eat and drink,’ 
“ but unto every particular person, ‘eat thou, drink thou,’ which 
“is according to the popish manner and not the form that 
“our Saviour did use. Our second oversight is by gesture. 
“ For in kneeling there hath been superstition ; sitting agreeth 
“better to the action of a supper; and our Saviour using 
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«that which was most fit did himself not kneel. A third 
* accusation is for not examining all communicants, whose 
“ knowledge in the mystery of the Gospel should that way be 
“made manifest, a thing every where they say used in the 
“ Apostles’ times, because all things necessary were used, 
and this in their opinion is necessary, yea it is commanded 
“inasmuch as the Levites* are commanded to prepare the 
“ people for the Passover, and examination is a part of their 
“preparation, our Lord’s Supper in place of the Passover. 
“ The fourth thing misliked is that against the Apostle’s 
“ prohibitiont to have any familiarity at all with notorious 
“ offenders, papists being not of the Church are admitted to 
“ our very communion before they have by their religious and 
“ gospel-like behaviour purged themselves of that suspicion 
“ of popery which their former life hath caused. They are 
“ dogs, swine, unclean beasts, foreigners and strangers from 
“ the Church of God, and therefore ought not to be admitted 
“ though they offer themselves. We are fifthly condemned, 
“ inasmuch as when there have been store of people to hear 
“ sermon and service in the church we suffer the communion to 
“ be ministered to a few. It is not enough that our book of 
“ common prayer hath godly exhortations to move all there- 
- “unto which are present. For it should not suffer a few to 
“ communicate, it should by ecclesiastical discipline and civil 
“ punishment provide that such as would withdraw themselves 
“ might be brought to communicate, according both to the 
*« tlaw of God and the ancient church canons. In the sixth 
“ and last place cometh the enormity of imparting this sacra- 
“ ment privately unto the sick.” 

[2.] Thus far accused we answer briefly to the first § that 
seeing God by sacraments doth apply in particular unto every 


* 2 Chron. xxxy. 6. 

$2 Cor. vi art: 

~ Num. ix.13; Can. ix. Apost. 
[Coteler. PP. Apost. i. 443.] Concil. 
2. Brac. cap. 83. [vid. Capitula Mar- 
tini Episc. Bracar. cap. 83. apud 
Concil. v. 914.] 
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“ Besides that it is good to leave the 
* popish form in those things which 
““we may so conveniently do, it is 
“ best to come as near the manner 


* of celebration of the supper which 
“our Saviour Christ used as may 
“be. And if it be a good argument 
“to prove that therefore we must 
“ rather say Take thou than Take ye, 
* because the sacrament is an appli- 
“ cation of the benefits of Christ, it 
“ behoveth that the preacher should 
“ direct his admonitions particularly 
“one after another unto all those 
‘* which hear his sermon, which is a 
“ thing absurd.” 
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man’s person the grace which himself hath provided for the 
benefit of all mankind, there is no cause why administering 
the sacraments we should forbear to express that in our forms 
of speech, which he by his word and gospel teacheth all to 
believe. In the one sacrament “I baptize thee” displeaseth 
them not. If “eat thou” in the other offend them, their 
fancies are no rules for churches to follow. 

Whether Christ at his last supper did speak generally once 
to all, or to every one in particular, is a thing uncertain. His 
words are recorded in that form which serveth best for the 
setting down with historical brevity what was spoken, they are 
no manifest proof that he spake but once unto all which did 
then communicate, much less that we in speaking unto every 
communicant severally do amiss, although it were clear that 
we herein do otherwise than Christ did. Our imitation of him 
consisteth not in tying scrupulously ourselves unto his sylla- 
bles, but rather in speaking by the heavenly direction of that 
inspired divine wisdom which teacheth divers ways to one 
end, and doth therein control their boldness by whom any 
profitable way is censured as reprovable only under colour 
of some small difference from great examples going before. 
To do throughout every the like circumstance the same which 
Christ did in this action were by following his footsteps in 
that sort to err more from the purpose he aimed at than 
we now do by not following them with sv nice and severe 
strictness. 

They little weigh with themselves how dull, how heavy and 
almost how without sense the greatest part of the common 
multitude every where is, who think it either unmeet or unne- 
cessary to put them even man by man especially at that time 
in mind whereabout they are. It is true that in sermons we 
do not use to repeat our sentences severally to every particu- 
lar hearer, a strange madness it were if we should. The soft- 
ness of wax may induce a wise man to set his stamp or image 
therein; it persuadeth no man that because wool hath the 
like quality it may therefore receive the like impression. So 
the reason taken from the use of sacraments in that they are 
instruments of grace unto every particular man may with good 
congruity lead the Church to frame accordingly her words in 
administration of sacraments, because they easily admit this 
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form, which being in sermons a thing impossible without 
apparent ridiculous absurdity, agreement of sacraments with 
sermons in that which is alleged as a reasonable proof of con- 
veniency for the one proveth not the same allegation imperti- 
nent because it doth not enforce the other to be administered 
in like sort. For equal principles do then avail unto equal 
conclusions when the matter whereunto we apply them is 
equal, and not else. 

[3.] Our kneeling at Communions is the gesture of piety *. 
If we did there present ourselves but to make some show or 
dumb resemblance of a spiritual feast, it may be that sitting 
were the fitter ceremony ; but coming as receivers of ines- 
timable grace at the hands of God, what doth better beseem 
our bodies at that hour than to be sensible witnesses of minds 
unfeignedly humbled? Our Lord himself did that which 
custom and long usage had made fit; we that which fitness 
and great decency hath made usual. 

[4.] The trial of ourselves before we eat of this bread and 
drink of this cup is by express commandment every man’s 
precise duty. As for necessity of calling others unto account 
besides ourselves, albeit we be not thereunto drawn by any 
great strength which is in their arguments, who first press us 
with it as a thing necessary by affirming that the Apostles 
did use it +, and then prove the Apostles to have used it by 
affirming it to be necessary; again albeit we greatly muse 
how they can avouch that God did command the Levites to 
prepare their brethren against the feast of the Passover, and 
that the examination of them was a part of their preparation, 
when the place alleged to this purpose doth but charge the 
Levites saying, “ make ready Laahhechem for your brethren,” 
to the end they may do according to the word of the Lord 
by Moses :—wherefore in the selfsame place it followeth how 


* T. C. lib. i. p. 165. [131.] fore used. ‘In the Book of Chro- 


“ Kneeling carrieth a show of wor- 
“‘ ship, sitting agreeth better with 
“the action of the Supper. Christ 
“and his Apostles kneeled not.” 

+ T.C. lib.i. p.164. [130. and 
ili.149,150.] All things necessary 
were used in the churches of God 
in the Apostles’ times, but examina- 
tion was a necessary thing, there- 


“nicles (2 Chron. xxxv. 6.) the 
“ Levites were commanded to pre- 
“* pare the people to the receiving of 
“the passover, in place whereof we 
“have the Lord’s Supper. Now 
“ examination being a part of the 
“ preparation it followeth that here 
‘is commandment of the examina- 
“* tion.” 
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lambs and kids and sheep and bullocks were delivered unto 
the Levites, and that thus “the service was made ready * ;” 
it followeth likewise how the Levites having in such sort pro- 
vided for the people, they made provision for “ themselves 
« and for the priests the sons of Aaron ;” so that confidently 
from hence to conclude the necessity of examination argueth 
their wonderful great forwardness in framing all things to 
serve their turn :—nevertheless the examination of communi- 
cants when need requireth, for the profitable use it may have 
in such cases, we reject not. 

[5.] Our fault in admitting popish communicants, is it in 
that we are forbidden+ to eat and therefore much more to 
communicate with notorious malefactors? The name of a 
papist is not given unto any man for being a notorious male- 
factor. And the crime wherewith we are charged is suffering 
of papists to communicate, so that be their life and conversa- 
tion whatsoever in the sight of men, their popish opinions are 
in this case laid as bars and exceptions against them, yea those 
opinions which they have held in former times although they 
now both profess by word and offer to shew by fact the con- 
trary t. All this doth not justify us, which ought not (they 
say) to admit them in any wise, till their gospel-like be- 
haviour have removed all suspicion of popery from them, 
because papists are “ dogs, swine, beasts, foreigners and 
“ strangers” from the house of God; in a word, they are 
“ not of the Church.” 

[6.] What the terms of “ gospel-like behaviour” may in- 
clude is obscure and doubtful. But of the Visible Church of 
Christ in this present world, from which they separate all 
papists, we are thus persuaded: Church is a word which art 
hath devised thereby to sever and distinguish that society of 
men which professeth the true religion from the rest which 
profess it not. There have been in the world from the very 
first foundation thereof but three religions, Paganism which 


* [2 Chr. xxxv. bo. | “as by their religious and Gospel- 
t 1Cor.v.11; T.C. lib. i. p. “like behaviour they have purged 
167. [132.] re EY “themselves of that suspicion of 
t TT. C. lib. i. p. 167. [133.] ‘ popery which their former life 
** Although they would receive the ‘and conversation hath caused to 
‘communion, yet they ought to “ be conceived.” 
“be kept back until such time 
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lived in the blindness of corrupt and depraved nature; Juda- 
ism embracing the Law which reformed heathenish impiety, 
and taught salvation to be looked for through one whom God 
in the last days would send and exalt to be Lord of all; finally 
Christian Belief which yieldeth obedience to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and acknowledgeth him the Saviour whom God 
did promise. Seeing then that the Church is a name which 
art hath given to professors of true religion, as they which will 
define a man are to pass by those qualities wherein one man 
doth excel another, and to take only those essential properties 
whereby a man doth differ from creatures of other kinds, so 
he that will teach what the Church is shall never rightly per- 
form the work whereabout he goeth, till 2m matter of religion 
he touch that difference which severeth the Church’s Religion 
from theirs who are not the Church. Religion being there- 
fore a matter partly of contemplation partly of action, we must 
define the Church which is a religious society by such differ- 
ences as do properly explain the essence of such things, that 
is to say, by the object or matter whereabout the contempla- 
tions and actions of the Church are properly conversant. For 
so all knowledges and all virtues are defined. Whereupon 
because the only olyect which separateth ours from other reli- 
gions is Jesus Christ, in whom none but the Church doth 
believe and whom none but the Church doth worship, we find 
that accordingly the Apostles do every where distinguish 
hereby the Church from infidels and from Jews, accounting 
“ them which call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
“ be his Church.” 

If we go lower, we shall but add unto this certain casual 
and variable accidents, which are not properly of the being, 
but make only for the happier and better being of the Church 
of God, either in deed, or in men’s opinions and conceits. 
This is the error of all popish definitions that hitherto have 
been brought. They define not the Church by that which the 
Church essentially is, but by that wherein they imagine their 
own more perfect than the rest are. Touching parts of 
eminency and perfection, parts likewise of imperfection 
and defect in the Church of God, they are infinite, their 
degrees and differences no way possible to be drawn unto any 
certain account. There is not the least contention and variance, 
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Book v. but it blemisheth somewhat the unity that ought to be in the 

ae Church of Christ *, which notwithstanding may have not only 
without offence or breach of concord her manifold varieties in 
rites and ceremonies of religion, but also her strifes and con- 
tentions many times and that about matters of no small im- 
portance, yea her schisms, factions and such other evils where- 
unto the body of the Church is subject, sound and sick re- 
maining both of the same body, as long as both parts retain by 
outward profession that vital substance of truth which maketh 
Christian religion to differ from theirs which acknowledge not 
our Lord Jesus Christ the blessed Saviour of mankind, give 
no credit to his glorious gospel, and have his sacraments the 
seals of eternal life in derision Tt. 

Now the privilege of the visible Church of God (for of that 
we speak) is to be herein like the ark of Noah, that, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, all without it are lost sheep ; 
‘yet in this was the ark of Noah privileged above the Church, 
that whereas none of them which were in the one could 
perish, numbers in the other are cast away, because to eternal 
life our profession is not enough. Many things exclude from 
the kingdom of God although from the Church they separate 

‘not. 

In the Church there arise sundry grievous storms, by means 
whereof whole kingdoms and nations professing Christ both 
have been heretofore and are at this present day divided about 

Christ. During which divisions and contentions amongst 
men albeit each part do justify itself, yet the one of necessity 
must needs err if there be any contradiction between them be 
it great or little, and what side soever it be that hath the 
truth, the same we must also acknowledge alone to hold with 
the true Church im that point, and consequently reject the other 
as an enemy 7x that case fallen away from the true Church. 

Wherefore of hypocrites and dissemblers { whose profession 
at the first was but only from the teeth outward, when they 
afterwards took occasion to oppugn certain principal articles 
of faith, the Apostles which defended the truth against them 

pronounce them “gone out” from the fellowship of sound and 
sincere believers, when as yet the Christian religion they had 
not utterly cast off. 


* Rom. xv.5; 1Cor.i.ro. (Comp. b.iiic.1.] $1 Johnii.rg, 
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justly been hated as branches cut off from the body of the true 
Vine, yet only so far forth cut off as their heresies have ex- 
tended. Both heresy and many other crimes which wholly 
sever from God do sever from the Church of God in part only. 
« The mystery of piety” saith the Apostle “is without perad- 
* venture great, God hath been manifested in the flesh, hath 
been justified in the Spirit, hath been seen of Angels, hath 
“ been preached to nations, hath been believed on in the world, 
“ hath been taken up into glory*.” The Church a pillar and 
foundation of this truth, which no where is known or pro- 
fessed but only within the Church, and they all of the Church 
that profess it. In the meanwhile it cannot be denied that 
many profess this who are not therefore cleared simply from 
all either faults or errors which make separation between us 
and the wellspring of our happiness. Idolatry severed of old 
the Israelites, imiquity those scribes and Pharisees from God, 
who notwithstanding were a part of the seed of Abraham, a 
part of that very seed which God did himself acknowledge to 
be his Church. The Church of God may therefore contain 
both them which indeed are not his yet must be reputed his 
by us that know not their inward thoughts, and them whose 
apparent wickedness testifieth even in the sight of the whole 
world that God abhorreth them. For to this and no other 
purpose are meant those parables which our Saviour in the 
Gospel + hath concerning mixture of vice with virtue, light 
with darkness, truth with error, as well an openly known and 
seen as a cunningly cloaked mixture. 

That which separateth therefore utterly, that which cutteth 
off clean from the visible Church of Christ is plain Apostasy, 
direct denial, utter rejection of the whole Christian faith as 
far as the same is professedly different from infidelity. Here- 
tics as touching those points of doctrine wherein they fail ; 
schismatics as touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
wherein they divide themselves from their brethren; loose, 
licentious and wicked persons as touching their several offences 
or crimes, have all forsaken the true Church of God, the 
Church which is sound and sincere in the doctrine that they 
corrupt, the Church that keepeth the bond of unity which 
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they violate, the Church that walketh in the laws of righteous- 
ness which they transgress, this very true Church of Christ 
they have left, howbeit not altogether left nor forsaken simply 
the Church upon the main foundations whereof they continue 
built, notwithstanding these breaches whereby they are rent at 
the top asunder. 

[7.] Now because for redress of professed errors and open 
schisms it is and must be the Church’s care that all may in 
outward conformity be one, as the laudable polity of former 
ages even so our own to that end and purpose hath established 
divers laws, the moderate severity whereof is a mean both to 
stay the rest and to reclaim such as heretofore have been led 
awry. But seeing that the offices which laws require are 
always definite, and when that they require is done they go 
no farther, whereupon sundry ill-affected persons to save 
themselves from danger of laws pretend obedience, albeit in- 
wardly they carry still the same hearts which they did before, 
by means whereof it falleth out that receiving unworthily the 
blessed sacrament at our hands, they eat and drink their own 
damnation ; it is for remedy of this mischief here determined *, 
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IT Coliblig p..167.[i032,,133.)| 
“If the place of the fifth to the 
“Corinthians do forbid that we 
“should have any familiarity with 
* notorious offenders, it doth much 
“more forbid that they should be 
“‘ received to the Communion. And 
“therefore papists being such as 
“ which are notoriously known to 
“ hold heretical opinions ought not 
* to be admitted muchless compelled 
“to the Supper. For seeing that 
“our Saviour Christ did institute 
“his supper amongst his disciples 
* and those only which were as St. 
* Paul speaketh within, it is evident 
“ that the papists being without, and 
“ foreigners and strangers from the 
“ Church of God ought not to be 
“* received if they would offer them- 
“selves: and that minister that 
* shall give the Supper of the Lord 
**to him which is known to be a 
** papist and which hath never made 
“any clear renouncing of popery 
‘* with which he hath been defiled 
* doth profane the table of the Lord, 
** and doth give the meat that is pre- 


“* pared for the children unto dogs, 
“and he bringeth into the pasture 
‘‘ which is provided for the sheep, 
“* swine and unclean beasts, contrary 
* to the faith and trust that ought 
“to be in a steward of the Lord’s 
“house as he is. For albeit that I 
“doubt not but many of those 
“‘ which are now papists pertain to 
“ the election of God, which God also 
“in his good time will call to the 
“ knowledge of his truth: yet not- 
“withstanding they ought to be 
“unto the minister and unto the 
“ Church touching the ministering 
“of sacraments as strangers and 
‘as unclean beasts.....[he mi- 
“nistering of the holy sacraments 
“unto them is a declaration and 
* seal of God’s favour and reconci- 
“Jiation with them, and a plain 
“preaching partly that they be 
“washed already from their sins, 
“* partly that they are of the house- 
** hold of God and such as the Lord 
‘* will feed to eternal life, which is 
“ not lawful to be done unto those 
*‘ which are not of the household of 
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that whom the law of the realm doth punish unless they com- 
municate, such if they offer to obey law, the Church notwith- 
standing should not admit without probation before had of 
their gospel-like behaviour. 

[8.] Wherein they first set no time how long this supposed 
probation must continue; again they nominate no certain 
judgment the verdict whereof shall approve men’s behaviour 
to be gospel-like ; and that which is most material, whereas 
they seek to make it more hard for dissemblers to be received 
into the Church than law and polity as yet hath done, they 
make it in truth more easy for such kind of persons to wind 
themselves out of the law and to continue the same they were. 
The law requireth at their hands that duty which in con- 
science doth touch them nearest, because the greatest difference 
between us and them is the Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, whose name in the service of our communion we 
celebrate with due honour, which they in the error of their 
mass profane. As therefore on our part to hear mass were an 
open departure from that sincere profession wherein we stand, 
so if they on the other side receive our communion, they give 
us the strongest pledge of fidelity that man can demand. 
What their hearts are God doth know. But if they which 
mind treachery to God and man shall once apprehend this 
advantage given them, whereby they may satisfy law in pre- 
tending themselves conformable (for what can law with 
reason or justice require more ?) and yet be sure the Church 
will accept no such offer, till their gospel-like behaviour be al- 
lowed ; after that our own simplicity hath once thus fairly eased 
them from sting of law, it is to be thought they will learn the 
mystery of gospel-like behaviour when leisure serveth them. 
And so while without any cause we fear to profane sacra- 
ments, we shall not only defeat the purpose of most whole- 
some laws, but lose or wilfully hazard those souls from which 
the likeliest means of full and perfect recovery are by our 
indiscretion withheld. 


“faith. And therefore I conclude 
© that the compelling of papists un- 
“to the communion, and the dis- 
“missing and letting of them go 
“‘ when as they be to be punished 
“for their stubbornness in popery 
“(with this condition, if they will 


* receive the communion) is very 
“ unlawful, when as although they 
“ would receive it yet they ought 
“to be kept back till such time as 
“« by their religious and gospel like 
“‘ behaviour,” &c. 
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For neither doth God thus bind us to dive into men’s con- 
sciences, nor can their fraud’ and deceit hurt any man but 
themselves. To him they seem such as they are, but to us 
they must be taken for such as they seem. In the eye of 
God they are against Christ that are not truly: and sincerely 
with him, in our eyes they must be received as with Christ 
that are not to outward show against him. 

‘The case of impenitent and notorious sinners is not like 
unto theirs whose only imperfection is error severed from 
pertinacy, error in appearance content to submit itself to 
better instruction, error so far already cured as to crave at our 
hands that sacrament the hatred and utter refusal whereof 
was the weightiest point wherein heretofore they swerved 
and went astray. 

[9.] In this case therefore they cannot reasonably charge us 
with remiss dealing, or with carelessness to whom we impart’ 
the mysteries of Christ, but they have given us manifest occa- 
sion to think it requisite that we earnestly advise rather and 
exhort them to consider as they ought their sundry over- 
sights, first in equalling undistinctly crimes with errors as 
touching force to make uncapable of this sacrament ; secondly 
in suffering indignation at the faults of the church of Rome to 
blind and withhold their judgments from seeing that which 
withal they should acknowledge, concerning so much never- 
theless still due to the same church, as to be held and reputed 
a part of the house of God, a limb of the visible Church of 
Christ ; thirdly m imposing upon the Church a burden to 
enter farther into men’s hearts and to make a deeper search 
of their consciences than any law of God or reason of man 
enforceth ; fourthly and lastly in repelling under colour of 
longer trial such from the mysteries of heavenly grace, as are 
both capable thereof by the laws of God for any thing we 
hear to the contrary, and should in divers considerations be 
cherished according to the merciful examples and precepts 
whereby the gospel of Christ hath taught us towards such to 
shew compassion, to receive them with lenity and all meek- 
ness, if any thing be shaken in them to strengthen it, not to 
quench with delays and jealousies that feeble smoke of con- 
formity which seemeth to breathe from them, but to build 
wheresoever there is any foundation, to add perfection unto 
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slender beginnings, and that as by other offices of piety even 
so by this very food of life which Christ hath left in his 
Church not only for preservation of strength but also for relief 
of weakness. 

- [ro.] But to return to our ownselves in whom the next 
thing severely reproved is the paucity * of communicants, if 
they require at communions frequency we wish the same, 
knowing how acceptable unto God such service is when mul- 
titudes cheerfully concur unto itt; if they encourage men 
thereunto, we also (themselves acknowledge it {) are not ut- 
terly forgetful to do the like; if they require some public 
coaction § for remedy of that wherein by milder and softer 
means little good is done, they know our laws and statutes 
provided in that behalf, whereunto whatsoever convenient 
help may be added more by the wisdom of man, what cause 
have we given the world to think that we are not ready to 
hearken to it, and to use any good mean of sweet compul- 
sion || to have this high and heavenly banquet largely fur- 
nished? Only we cannot so far yield as to judge it convenient 
that the holy desire of a competent number should be unsatis- 
fied, because the greater part is careless and undisposed to 
join with them. 

- Men should not (they say) be permitted a few by them- 
selves to communicate when so many are gone away, because 
this sacrament is a token of our conjunction with our brethren {], 
and therefore by communicating apart from them we make an 
apparent show of distraction. I ask then on which side unity 
is broken, whether on theirs that depart or on theirs who 
being left.behind do communicate? First in the one it is not 
denied but that they may have reasonable causes of departure, 
and that then even they are delivered from just blame. Of 
such kind of causes two are allowed**, namely danger of im- 
pairing health and necessary business requiring our presence 
otherwhere. And may not a third cause, which is unfitness at 
the present time, detain us as lawfully back as either of these 
two ?. True it is that we cannot hereby altogether excuse our- 
selves, for that we ought to prevent this and do not. But 
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ook v. if we have committed a fault in not preparing our minds be- 

ees fore, shall we therefore aggravate the same with a worse, the 
crime-of unworthy participation ? He that abstaineth doth 
want for the time that grace and comfort which religious 
communicants have, but he that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily receiveth death, that which is life to others turneth in 
him to poison. 

- Notwithstanding whatsoever be the cause for which men 
abstain, were it reason that the fault of one part should any 
way abridge their benefit that are not faulty ? There is in all 
the Scripture of God no one syllable which doth condemn 
communicating amongst a few when the rest are departed 
from them. 

[11.] As for the last thing which is our imparting this 
sacrament privately unto the sick, whereas there have been 
of old (they grant) two kinds of necessity wherein this 
sacrament might be privately administered*, of which two 
the one being erroneously imagined, and the other (they say) 
continuing no longer in use, there remaineth unto us no 
necessity at all, for which that custom should be retained. 
The falsely surmised necessity is that whereby some have 
thought all such excluded from possibility of salvation as did 
depart this life and never were made partakers of the holy 
Eucharist.. The other cause of necessity was, when men, 
which had fallen in time of persecution, and had afterwards 
repented them, but were not as yet received again unto the 
fellowship of this communion, did at the hour of their death 
request it, that so they might rest with greater quietness and 
comfort of mind, being thereby assured of departure in unity 
of Christ’s Church, which virtuous desire the Fathers did 
think it great impiety not to satisfy. This was Serapion’s 
case of necessity. Serapion a faithful aged person and always 
of very upright life till fear of persecution in the end caused 
him to shrink back, after long sorrow for his scandalous 
offence and suit oftentimes made to be pardoned of the 
Church, fell at length into grievous sickness, and being ready 
to yield up the ghost was then more instant than ever before 
to receive the sacrament. Which sacrament was necessary in 
this case, not that Serapion had been deprived of everlasting 

* T. C. i.146. [al. rr5.] 
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life without it, but that his end was thereby to him made the 
more comfortable. And do we think, that all cases of such 
necessity are clean vanished ? Suppose that some have by 
mis-persuasion lived in schism, withdrawn themselves from 
holy and public assemblies, hated the prayers, and loathed 
the sacraments of the Church, falsely presuming them to be 
fraught with impious and Antichristian corruptions, which 
error the God of mercy and truth opening at the length their 
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eyes to see, they do not only repent them of the evil which- 


they have done but also in token thereof desire to receive 
comfort by that whereunto they have offered disgrace (which 
may be the case of many poor seduced souls even at this 
day) God forbid we should think that the Church doth sin 
in permitting the wounds of such to be suppled with that oil 
which this gracious Sacrament doth yield, and their bruised 
minds not only need but beg. 

[12.] There is nothing which the soul of man doth desire 
in that last hour so much as. comfort against the natural 
terrors of death and other scruples of conscience which com- 
monly do then most trouble and perplex the weak, towards 
whom the very law of God doth exact at our hands all the 
helps that Christian lenity and indulgence can afford. Our 
general consolation departing this life is the hope of that 
glorious* and blessed resurrection which the Apostle St. 
Paul+ nameth éfavdoracw t, to note that as all men shall 
have their dvdcracw and be raised again from the dead, so 
the just shall be taken up and exalted above the rest, whom 
the power of God doth but raise and not exalt. This life and 
this resurrection our Lord Jesus Christ is for all men as 
touching the sufficiency of that he hath done; but that which 
maketh us partakers thereof is our particular communion 
with Christ, and this sacrament a principal mean as well to 
strengthen the bond as to multiply in us the fruits of the 
same communion ; for which cause St. Cyprian § termeth it a 
joyful solemnity of expedite and speedy resurrection ; Igna- 
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RAGES tius * a medicine which procureth immortality and preventeth | 
death ; Ireneus} the nourishment of our bodies to eternal 
life and their preservative from corruption. Now because 
that Sacrament which at all times we may receive unto this 
effect is then most acceptable and most fruitful, when any 
special extraordinary oceasion nearly and presently urging 
kindleth our desires towards it, their severity, who cleave 
unto that alone which is generally fit to be done and so make 
all men’s condition alike, may add much affliction to divers 
troubled and grieved minds ¢, of whose particular estate par- 
ticular respect being had, according to the charitable order: 
of the church wherein we live, there ensueth unto God that 
glory which his righteous saints comforted in their greatest 
distresses do yield, and unto them which have their reasonable 
petitions satisfied the same contentment, tranquillity, and joy, 
that others before them by means of like satisfaction have 
reaped, and wherein we all are or should be desirous finally 
to take our leave of the world whensoever our own uncertain” 
time of most assured departure shall come. 

Concerning therefore both prayers and sacraments together 
with our usual and received form of administering the same 
in the church of England, let thus much suffice. 

Of festival © LXIX. As the substance of God alone is infinite and hath 

‘peace no Sind of limitation, so likewise his continuance is from 

-amcaagted everlasting to everlasting and knoweth neither beginning nor 

venient in. CRG. Which demonstrable conclusion being presupposed, it 

stitation, followeth necessarily that besides him all things are finite 
both in substance and in continuance. If in substance all 
things be finite, it cannot be but that there are bounds 
without the compass whereof their substance doth not ex-° 
tend; if im continuance also limited, they all have, it cannot 
be denied, their set and their certain terms before which they 
had no being at all. This is the reason why first we do most 
admire those things which are greatest, and secondly those 
things which are ancientest, because the one are least distant 
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from the infinite substance, the other from the infinite con- 
tinuance of God. Out of this we gather that only God hath 
true immortality or eternity, that is to say continuance where- 
in there groweth no difference by addition of hereafter unto 
now, whereas the noblest and perfectest of all things besides 
have continually through continuance the time of former con- 
tinuance lengthened, so that they could not heretofore he 
said to have continued so long as now, neither now so long: as 
hereafter. 

+ [2.] God’s own eternity is the hand which leadeth Angels 
in the course of their perpetuity; their perpetuity the hand 
that draweth out celestial motion, the line of which motion 
and the thread of time are spun together. Now as nature 
bringeth forth time with motion, so we by motion have 
learned how to divide time, and by the smaller parts of time 
both to measure the greater and to know how long’ all things 
else endure. For time considered in itself is but the flux of 
that very instant wherein the motion of the heaven began, 
being coupled with other things it is the quantity of their 
continuance measured by the distance of two instants. As 
the time of a man is a man’s continuance from the instant of 
his first breath till the instant of his last gasp. 

Hereupon some have defined time to be the measure of the 
motion of heaven, because the first thing which time doth 
measure is that motion wherewith it began and by the help 
whereof it measureth other things, as when the Prophet 
David saith, that a man’s continuance doth not commonly 
exceed threescore and ten years, he useth the help both of 
motion and number to measure time. They which make timo 
an effect of motion, and motion to be in nature before time, 
ought to have considered with themselves that albeit we 
should deny as Melissus did all motion, we might notwith- 
standing acknowledge time, because time doth but signify the 
quantity of continuance, which continuance may he in things 
that rest and are never moved. Besides we may also consider 
in rest both that which is past, and that which is present, and 
that which is future, yea farther even length and shortness in 
every of these, although we never had conceit of motion. But 


to define without motion how long or how short such con- * 


tinuance is were impossible. So that herein we must of ne- 
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cessity use the benefit of years, days, hours, minutes, which 
all grow from celestial motion. 

Again forasmuch as that motion is circular whereby we 
make our divisions of time, and the compass of that circuit 
such, that the heavens which are therein continually moved 
and keep in their motions uniform celerity must needs touch 
often the same points, they cannot choose but bring unto us 
by equal distances frequent returns of the same times. ~ 

Furthermore whereas time is nothing but a mere quantity 
of that continuance which all things have that are not as God 
is without beginning, that which is proper unto all quantities 
agreeth also to this kind, so that time doth but measure other 
things, and neither worketh in them any real effect nor is 
itself ever capable of any. And therefore when commonly 
we use to say that time doth eat or fret out all things, that 
time is the wisest thing in the world because it bringeth forth 
all knowledge, and that nothing is more foolish than time 
which never holdeth any thing long, but whatsoever one day 
learneth the same another day forgetteth again, that some 
men see prosperous and happy days, and that some men’s 
days are miserable, in all these and the like speeches that 
which is uttered of the time is not verified of time itself, but 
agreeth unto those things which are in time, and do by means 
of so near conjunction either lay their burden upon the back, 
or set their crown upon the head of time. Yea the very 
opportunities which we ascribe to time* do in truth cleave 
to the things themselves wherewith time is joined; as for 
time it neither causeth things nor opportunities of things, _ 
although it comprise and contain both. 

[3.] All things whatsoever having their time, the works of 
God have always that time which is seasonablest and fittest 
for them. His works are some ordinary, some more rare, all 
worthy of observation, but not all of like necessity to be often 
remembered, they all have their times, but they all do not 
add the same estimation and glory to the times wherein they 
are. For as God by being every where yet doth not give 
unto all places one and the same degree of holiness, so neither 
one and the same dignity to all times by working in all. For 
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if all either places or times were in respect of God alike, soox v. 
wherefore was it said unto Moses by particular designation, =" 
“ This very place wherein thou standest is holy ground * ?” 

Why doth the Prophet David choose out of all the days of 

the year but one whereof he speaketh by way of principal 
admiration, “This is the day which the Lord hath made + ?” 

No doubt as God’s extraordinary presence hath hallowed and 
sanctified certain places, so they are his extraordinary works 

that have truly and worthily advanced certain times, for 

which cause they ought to be with all men that honour God 

more holy than other days. aa 

The wise man therefore compareth herein not unfitly the 
times of God with the persons of men. If any should ask 
how it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another seeing 
the light of all the days in the year proceedeth from one sun, 
to this he answereth {, that “the knowledge of the Lord 
“ hath parted them asunder, he hath by them disposed the 
“ times and solemn feasts; some he hath chosen out and 
“ sanctified, some he hath put among the days to number :” 
even as Adam and all other men are of one substance, all 
created of the earth, “but the Lord hath divided them by 
“ great knowledge and made their ways divers, some he hath 
* blessed and exalted, some he hath sanctified and appro- 

“ priated unto himself, some he hath cursed, humbled and 
* put them out of their dignity.” 

So that the cause being natural and necessary for which 
there should be a difference in days, the solemn observation 
whereof declareth religious thankfulness towards him whose 
works of principal reckoning we thereby admire and honour, 
it cometh next to be considered what kinds of duties and ser- 
vices they are wherewith such times should be kept holy. 

LXX. The sanctification of days and times is a token of The man- 
that thankfulness and a part of that public honour which we Sr 
owe to God for admirable benefits, whereof it doth not suffice festival ~ 
that we keep a secret calendar, taking thereby our private ee 
occasions as we list ourselves to think how much God hath 
done for all men, but the days which are chosen out to serve 
as public memorials of such his mercies ought to be clothed 
with those outward robes of holiness whereby their difference 
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from other days may be made sensible. But because time 
in itself as hath been already proved can receive no alteration, 
the hallowing of festival days must consist in the shape or 
countenance which we put upon the affairs that are incident 
into those days. 

[2.] “This is the day which the Lord hath made,” saith 
the prophet David; “let us rejoice and be glad in 1b*7 1 Bo 
that generally offices and duties of religious joy are that 
wherein the hallowing of festival times consisteth+. . The 
most natural testimonies of our rejoicing in God are first 
His praises set forth with cheerful alacrity of mind, secondly 
our comfort and delight expressed by a { charitable largeness 
of somewhat more than common bounty, thirdly sequestration 
from ordinary labours, the toils and cares whereof are not 
meet to be companions of such gladness. Festival solemnity 
therefore is nothing but the due mixture as it were of these 
three elements, Praise, and Bounty, and Rest. 

Touching praise, forasmuch as the Jews, who alone knew 
the way how to magnify God aright, did commonly, as 
appeared by their wicked lives, more of custom and for 
fashion’s sake execute the services of their religion, than with 
hearty and true devotion (which God especially requireth) he 
therefore protesteth against their Sabbaths and solemn days as 


being therewith much offended §. 


[3.] Plentiful and liberal expense is required in them that 
abound, partly as a sign of their own joy in the goodness 
of God towards them, and partly as a mean whereby to refresh 
those poor and needy, who being especially at these times 
made partakers of relaxation and joy with others do the more 
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religiously bless God *, whose great mercies were a cause BOOK V. 


thereof, and the more contentedly endure the burden of that 
hard estate wherein they continue. 

[4.] Rest is the end of all motion, and the last perfection of 
all things that labour. Labours in us are journeys, and even 
in them which feel no weariness by any work yet they are but 
“ways whereby to come unto that which bringeth not hap- 

piness till it do bring rest. For as long as any thing which 
we desire is unattained, we rest not. 

Let us not here take rest for idleness. They are idle whom 
the painfulness of action causeth to avoid those labours, where- 
unto both God and nature bindeth them: they rest which 
either cease from their work when they have brought it unto 
perfection, or else give over a meaner labour because a 
worthier and better is to be undertaken. God hath created 
nothing to be idle or ill employed. 

As therefore man doth consist of different and distinct 
parts, every part endued with manifold abilities which all 
have their several ends and actions thereunto referred ; so 
there is in this great variety of duties which belong to men 
that dependency and order, by means whereof the lower 
sustaining always the more excellent, and the higher per- 
fecting the more base, they are in their times and seasons 
continued with most exquisite correspondence ; labours of 
bodily and daily toil purchase freedom for actions of religious 
joy, which benefit these actions requite with the gift of 
desired rest: a thing most natural and fit to accompany the 
solemn festival duties of honour which are done to God. 

For if those principal works of God, the memory whereof 
we use to celebrate at such times, be but certain tastes and 
says as it were of that final benefit, wherein our perfect 
felicity and bliss lieth folded up, seeing that the presence 
of the one doth direct our cogitations, thoughts, and desires 
towards the other, it giveth surely a kind of life and addeth 
inwardly no small delight to those so comfortable expectations, 
when the very outward countenance of that we presently do 
representeth after a sort that also whereunto we tend, as 

festival rest doth that celestial estate whereof the very 
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(BOOK V. heathens themselves * which had not the means whereby to 

——*— apprehend much did notwithstanding imagine that it needs 
must consist in rest, and have therefore taught that above 
the highest moveable sphere there is nothing which feeleth 
alteration motion or change, but all things immutable, un- 
subject to passion, blest with eternal continuance in a life 
of the highest perfection and of that complete abundant suffi- 
ciency within itself, which no possibility of want, maim, or 
defect can touch. Besides whereas ordinary labours are both 
in themselves painful, and base in comparison of festival 
services done to God, doth not the natural difference between 
them shew that the one as it were by way of submission 
and homage should surrender themselves to the other, where- 
with they can neither easily concur, because painfulness and 
joy are opposite, nor decently, because while the mind hath 
just occasion to make her abode in the house of gladness, the 
weed of ordinary toil and travel becometh her not? 

[5-] Wherefore even nature hath taught the heathens, and 
God the Jews, and Christ us, first that festival solemnities 
are a part of the public exercise of religion ; secondly that 
praise, liberality and rest are as natural elements whereof 
solemnities consist. But these things the heathens converted 
to the honour of their false gods, and as they failed in the end 
itself, so neither could they discern rightly what form and 
measure religion therein should observe. Whereupon when 
the Israelites impiously followed so corrupt example, they are 
in every degree noted to have done amiss, their hymns or 
songs of praise were idolatry, their bounty excess, and their 
rest wantonness. Therefore the law of God which appointed 
them days of solemnity taught them likewise in what manner 
the same should be celebrated. According to the pattern of 
which institution, David + establishing the state of religion 
ordained praise to be given unto God in the Sabbaths, months, 

-and appointed times, as their custom had been always before 
the Lord. 

[6.] Now besides the times which God himself in the Law 
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of Moses particularly specifieth, there were through the 
wisdom of the ‘Church certain other devised by occasion of 
like occurrents to those whereupon the former had risen, 
as namely that which Mardocheus and Esther* did first 
celebrate in memory of the Lord’s most wonderful protection, 
when Haman had laid his inevitable plot to man’s thinking for 
the utter extirpation of the Jews even in one day. ‘This they 
call the feast of Lots, because Haman had.-cast their life and 
their death as it were upon the hazard of a Lot. To this 
may be added that other also of Dedication mentioned in the 
tenth of St. John’s Gospel +, the institution whereof is declared 
in the history of the Maccabees tf. 

[7.] But forasmuch as their law by the coming of Christ is 
changed, and we thereunto no way bound, St. Paul although. 
it were not his purpose to favour invectives against the special 
sanctification of days and times to the service of God and to 
the honour of Jesus Christ, doth notwithstanding bend his 
forces against ‘that opinion which imposed on the Gentiles 
the yoke of Jewish legal observations, as if-the whole world 
ought for ever and that upon pain of condemnation to keep 
and observe the same. Such as in this persuasion hallowed 
those Jewish Sabbaths, the Apostle sharply reproveth saying:$, 
« Ye observe days and months and times and years, I am in 
“fear of you lest I have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” 
Howbeit so far off was Tertullian from imagining how any 
man could possibly hereupon call in question such days as 
the Church of Christ doth observe ||, that the observation 
of these days he useth for an argument whereby to prove it 
could not be the Apostle’s intent and meaning to condemn 
simply all observing of such times. 

[8.] Generally therefore touching feasts in the Church of 
Christ, they have that profitable use whereof St. Augustine 
speaketh], “‘ By festival solemnities and set days we dedi 
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« cate and sanctify to God the memory of his benefits, lest 
« unthankful forgetfulness thereof should creep upon us in 
“ course of time.” 

And concerning particulars, their Sabbath the Church hath 
changed into our Lord’s day, that as the one did continually 
bring to mind the former world finished by creation, so the 
other might keep us in perpetual remembrance of a far better 
world begun by him which came to restore all things, to 
make both heaven and earth new. For which cause they 
honoured the last day, we the first, in every seven through- 
out the year. 

The rest of the days and times which we celebrate have 
relation all unto one head. We begin therefore our ecclesi- 
astical year with the glorious annunciation of his birth by 
angelical embassage*. There being hereunto added his 
blessed nativity itself +, the mystery of his legal circumcision, 
the testification of his true incarnation by the purification of 
her which brought him into the world, his resurrection, his 
ascension into heaven, the admirable sending down of his 
Spirit upon his chosen, and (which consequently ensued) the 
notice of that incomprehensible Trinity thereby given to the 
Church of God; again forasmuch as we know that Christ 
hath not only been manifested great in himself, but great in 
other his Saints also, the days of whose departure out of the 


-world are to the Church of Christ as the birth and coronation 


days of kings or emperors, therefore especial choice being 
made of the very flower of all occasions in this kind, there 
are annual selected times to meditate of Christ glorified in 
them which had the honour to suffer for his sake, before they 
had age and ability to know him; glorified in them which 
knowing him as Stephen had the sight of that before death 
whereinto so acceptable death did lead; glorified in those 
sages of the East that came from far to adore him and were 
conducted by strange light; glorified in the second Elias of 
the world sent before him to prepare his way; glorified in 
every of those Apostles whom it pleased him to use as foun- 
ders of his kingdom here; glorified in the Angels as in 
Michael; glorified in all those happy souls that are already 
possessed of heaven. Over and besides which number not 
* Luke i, 26, t Luke ii. 21, 
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great, the rest be but four other days heretofore annexed to BOOK VY. 
the feast of Easter and Pentecost by reason of general Baptism oe 
usual at those two feasts, which also is the cause why they = 
had not as other days any proper name given them. Their 
first institution was therefore through necessity, and their 
present continuance is now for the greater honour of the 
principals whereupon they still attend. 
[9.] If it be then demanded whether we observe these 
times as being thereunto bound by force of divine law, or 
else by the only positive ordinances of the Church, I answer 
to this, that the very law of nature itself which all men con- 
fess to be God’s law requireth in general no less the sancti- 
fication of times, than of places, persons, and things unto 
God’s honour. For which cause it hath pleased him hereto- 
fore as of the rest so of time likewise to exact some parts by 
way of perpetual homage, never to be dispensed withal nor 
remitted ; again to require some other parts of time with as 
strict exaction but for less continuance ; and of the rest which 
were left arbitrary to accept what the Church shall in due 
consideration consecrate voluntarily unto like religious uses. 
Of the first kind amongst the Jews was the Sabbath day ; 
of the second those feasts which are appointed by the law 
of Moses; the feast of dedication invented by the .Church 
standeth in the number of the last kind. 
The moral law requiring therefore a seventh part throughout 
the age of the whole world to be that way employed, although 
with us the day be changed in regard of a new revolution 
begun by our Saviour Christ, yet the same proportion of 
time continueth which was before, because in reference to the 
benefit of creation and now much more of renovation there- 
unto added by him which was Prince of the world to come, 
we are bound to account the sanctification of one day in seven 
a duty which God’s immutable law doth exact for ever, The 
rest they say we ought to abolish, because the continuance of 
them doth nourish wicked superstition in the minds of men, 
besides they are all abused by Papists the enemies of God, 
yea certain of them as Easter and Pentecost even by the 
Jews. 
LXXI. Touching Jews, their Easter and Pentecost have Exceptions 
with ours as much affinity, as Philip the Apostle with Philip mee 
IZ 
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the Macedonian king. As for “imitation of Papists” and 
the “breeding of superstition,” they are now become such 
common guests that no man can think it diseourteous to let 
them go as they came. The next is a rare observation and 
strange*. You shall find if you mark it (as it doth deserve 
to be noted well) that many thousands there are who if they 
have virtuously during those times behaved themselves, if 
their devotion and zeal in prayer have been fervent, their 
attention to the word of God such as all Christian men should 
yield, imagine that herein they have performed a good duty; 
which notwithstanding to think is a very dangerous error, 
inasmuch as the Apostle St. Paul hath taught that we ought 
not to keep our Easter as the Jews did for certain days, but 
in the unleavened bread of sincerity and of truth to feast con- 
tinually, whereas this restraint of Haster toa certain number 
of days causeth us to rest fora short space in that near con- 
sideration of our duties which should be extended throughout 
the course of our whole lives, and so pulleth out of our minds 
the doctrine of Christ’s gospel ere we be aware. 

[2.] The doctrine of the gospel which here they mean or 
should mean is, that Christ having finished the law there is 
no Jewish paschal solemnity nor abstinence from sour bread 
now required at our hands, there is no leayen which we are 
bound to cast out but malice, isin, and wickedness, no bread 


Apostolical Warrant for Easter in particular. 


“in praying and hearing the word 
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of God, do not by and by think 


‘they had been never abused nei- 


“ther by the -papists nor by the 
** Jews, as they have been and are 
* daily, yet such making of holi- 
«days is never without some great 
“ danger of bringing in some evil 
and corrupt opinions into the 
“minds of men. I will -use ‘an 
“example in one and that the chief 
“of holidays and most generally 
*‘and of longest time observed in 
“the Church, which is the.feast of 
* Easter, which was kept of some 
“more days of some fewer. How 
“many 3 onan are there I will 
“not say of the ignorant papists 
« but of those eiey which ei 
* the gospel, which when they have 
* celebrated those days with dili- 
** gent heed taken unto their life, 
“and with some earnest devotion 


‘that they have well celebrated the 
“ feast of Easter, and yet:have they 
“thus notably deceived themselves, 
“ For St. Paul teacheth (1 Cor. v.'8.) 
‘that the celebrating ‘of the. feast 
“ of the Christians’ Easter is not as 
*“the Jews’ was for certain days, 
“but sheweth that we must. keep 
“this feast all the days of our life in 
‘the unleavened bread of sincerity 
“and of truth. By which we see 
** that the observing of the feast of 
‘* Easter “for certain days in the 
*‘ year doth pull out of our minds 
“ere ever we be aware the doctrine 
“of the gospel, and causeth us to 
** yest In that near consideration of 
*‘ our duties, for the space-of a few 
*‘ days, which should be extended 
“to all our life.” 
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but the food of sincere truth wherewith we are tied to cele- 
brate our passover. And seeing no. time of sin is granted us, 
neither any intermission of sound belief, it followeth that this 
lind of feasting ought to endure always. But how are stand- 
ing festival solemnities against this ? 

That which the gospel of Christ requireth is the perpetuity. 
of virtuous duties; not perpetuity of exercise or action, but 
disposition: perpetual, and practice as. oft as times. and oppor- 
tunities require. Just, valiant, liberal, temperate and holy 
men are they which can whensoever they will, and will when- 
soever they ought execute what their several perfections im- 
port. If virtues did always cease to be when they cease to 
work, there should be nothing more pernicious to virtue than 
sleep: neither were it possible that men as Zachary and 
Elizabeth should in all the commandments of God walk un- 
reprovable, or that the chain of our conversation should con- 
tain so many links of divine virtues as. the Apostles in divers 
places have reckoned up, if inthe exercise of each virtue per- 
petual continuance were exacted at our hands. Seeing there- 
fore all things are. done in time, and many offices. are not, 
possible at one and the same time to be discharged, duties of 
all sorts must. have necessarily their several successions and 
seasons, in which respect the schoolmen have well and 
soundly determined that God’s affirmative laws and precepts, 
the laws that enjoin any: actual duty, as prayer, alms, and the 
like, do bind us. ad semper velle, but not ad semper agere ; we 
are tied to iterate and resume them when need is, howbeit not to 
continue them without any intermission. Feasts whether God 
himself hath ordained them, or the Church by that authority 
which God hath given, they are of religion such public ser- 
vices as neither can nor ought to be continued otherwise than, 
only by iteration. 

Which iteration is.a most effectual mean to bring unto full 
maturity and growth those seeds of godliness that these very 
men themselves do grant to be sown in the hearts of many 
thousands, during the while that such feasts are present. 
The constant habit of well doing is not gotten without the 
custom of doing well, neither can virtue be made perfect 
but by the manifold works of' virtue often practised. Before 
the powers of our minds be brought unto some perfection 
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our first essays and offers towards virtue must needs be raw, 
yet commendable because they tend unto ripeness. For 
which cause the wisdom of God hath commended especially 
this circumstance amongst others in solemn feasts, that to 
children and novices in religion they minister the first 
occasions to ask and inquire of God. Whereupon if there 
follow but so much piety as hath been mentioned, let the 
Church learn to further imbecility with prayer, “ Preserve 
«“ Lord these good and gracious beginnings that they sud-~ 
« denly dry not up like the morning dew, but may prosper 
« and grow as the trees which rivers of waters keep always 
flourishing ;” let all men’s acclamations be “ Grace, grace 
“ unto it,” as to that first-laid corner-stone in Zerubbabel’s 
buildings*. For who hath despised the day of those things 
which are small+? Or how dare we take upon us to condemn 
that very thing which voluntarily we grant maketh us of no- 
thing somewhat, seeing all we pretend against it is only that as 
yet this somewhat is not much? The days of solemnity which 
are but few cannot choose but soon finish that outward exer- 
cise of godliness which properly appertaineth to such times, 
howbeit men’s inward disposition to virtue they both augment 
for the present, and by their often returns bring also the same 
at the length unto that perfection which we most desire. So 
that although by their necessary short continuance they 
abridge the present exercise of piety in sume kind, yet be- 
cause by repetition they enlarge, strengthen and confirm the 
habits of all virtue, it remaineth that we honour, observe and 
keep them as ordinances many ways singularly profitable in 
God’s Church. 

[3.] This exception being taken against holidays, for that 
they restrain the praises of God unto certain times, another 
followeth condemning restraint of men from their ordinary 
trades and labours at those times. It is not they say in the 
power of the Church to command rest}, because God hath 
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*] confess that it is in the power 
“of the Church to appoint so 
“many days in the week or in 
“the year (in the which the con- 
** gregation shall assemble to hear 
“the word of God and receive the 


“unto God) as it shall think good 
“ according to those rules which are 
“before alleged. But that it hath 
“ power to make so many holidays 
** as we have, wherein men are com- 
“‘manded to cease from their daily 
*‘ vocations of ploughing and exer 
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left it to all men at liberty that if they think good to bestow 
six whole days in labour they may, neither is it more lawful 
for the Church to abridge any man of that liberty which God 
hath granted, than to take away the yoke which God hath laid 
upon them and to countermand what he doth expressly enjoin. 
They deny not but in times of public calamity, that men may 
the better assemble themselves to fast and pray, the Church 
“ because it hath received commandment” from God to pro- 
claim a prohibition from ordinary works, standeth bound to 
do it, as the Jews afflicted did in Babylon. But without some 
express commandment from God there is no power they say 
under heaven which may presume by any decree to restrain 
the liberty that God had given. 


“cising their handicrafts, that I 
“deny to be in the power of the 
« Church. For proof whereof I will 
“take the fourth commandment, 
and no other interpretation of it 
“than Mr. Doctor alloweth of, 
“ which is that God licenseth and 
“leaveth it at the liberty of every 
“* man to work six days in the week, 
“so that he rest the seventh day. 
“Seeing therefore that the Lord 
“hath left it to all men at liberty 
“that they might labour if they 
“think good six days, I say the 
“ Church nor no man can take this 
“liberty away from them and drive 
“them to a necessary rest of the 
“body. And if it be lawful to 
“ abridge the liberty of the Church 
“in this point, and instead that the 
’ Lord saith, ‘ Six days thou mayest 
“ Jabour if thou wilt,’ to say, ‘Thou 
“ shalt not labour six days:’ I do 
“ not see why the Church may not 
“as well, whereas the Lord saith 
«© «Thou shalt rest the seventh day,’ 
“command that thou shalt not 
«rest the seventh day. For if the 
“Church may restrain the liberty 
‘which God hath given them it 
“may take away the yoke also 
“which God hath put upon them. 
«And whereas you say that not- 
“withstanding this fourth com- 
“ mandment the Jews had certain 
“ other feasts which they observed, 
“indeed the Lord which gave this 
** general law might make as many 
“exceptions as he thought good, 


‘and so long as he thought good. 
“‘ But it followeth not because the 
“Lord did it that therefore the 
“ Church may do it, unless it hath 
“ commandment and authority from 
“ God so todo. As when there is 
** any general plague or judgment of 
rs God either mre ae Churei or 
“ coming towards it, the Lord com- 
“ mandeth in such a case (Joel il. 
“‘ re.) that they should sanctify a 
“¢ general fast and proclaim Ghnat- 
“ sarah, which signifieth a prohibi- 
“tion or forbidding of ordinary 
“ works, and is the same Hebrew 
“‘ word wherewith those feast days 
“are noted in the Law wherein 
“they should rest. The reason of 
* which commandment of the Lord 
“was, that as they abstained that 
** day as much as might be conve- 
« niently from meats, so they might 
« abstain from their daily works, to 
“the end they might bestow the 
“whole day in hearing the word 
“‘ of God and humbling themselves 
“in the congregation, confessing 
“ their faults and desiring the Lord 
“ to turn away from his fierce wrath. 
“In this case the Church having 
‘© commandment to make a holiday 
“may and ought to do it, as the 
«* Church which was in Babylon did 
“ during the time of their captivity ; 
‘* but where it is destitute of a com- 
“ mandment, it may not presume by 
« any decree to restrain that liberty 
« which the Lord hath given.” 
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[4.] Which opinion, albeit applied here no further than to 
this present cause, shaketh universally the fabric of govern- 
ment, tendeth to anarchy and mere confusion, dissolveth 
families, dissipateth colleges, corporations, armies, overthrow- 
eth kingdoms, churches, and whatsoever is now through. the 
providence of God by authority and power upheld. For 
whereas God hath foreprized things of the greatest weight, 
and hath therein precisely defined as well that which every 
man must perform, as that which no man may attempt, leaving 
all sorts of men in the rest either to be guided: by, their own 
good discretion if they be free from subjection to others, or 
else to be ordered by such commandments and laws as pro- 
ceed from those superiors under whom they live ; the patrons 
of liberty have here made solemn proclamation that all such 
laws and commandments are void, inasmuch as every man is 
left to the freedom of his own mind in such things as are not 
either exacted or prohibited by the Law of God; and be- 
cause only in these things the positive precepts of men have 
place, which precepts cannot possibly be given without some 
abridgment of their liberty to whom they are given, therefore 
if the father command the son, or the husband the wife, or 
the lord the servant, or the leader the soldier, or the prince 
the subject to go or stand, sleep or wake at such times as God 
himself in particular commandeth neither, they are to stand 
in defence of the freedom which God hath granted and to do 
as themselves list, knowing that men may as lawfully. com- 
mand them things utterly forbidden by the law of God, as tie 
them to any thing which the law of God leaveth free. The 
plain contradictory whereunto is unfallibly certain. Those 
things which the law of God leaveth arbitrary and at liberty 
are all subject unto positive laws of men, which laws for the 
common benefit abridge particular men’s liberty in such 
things as far as the rules of equity will suffer. This we must 
either maintain, or else overturn the world and make every 
man his own commander. Seeing then that labour and rest 
upon any one day of the six throughout the year are granted 
free by the Law of God, how exempt we them from the force 
and power of ecclesiastical law, except we deprive the world 
of power to make any ordinance or law at all? 

[5-] Besides is it probable that God should not only allow 
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but command concurrency of rest with extraordinary occasions Boox v. 
of doleful. events befalling peradventure some one certain <”* 
church, or not extending unto many, and not as much as per- 
mit or license the like, when piety triumphant with joy and 
gladness maketh solemn commemoration of God’s most rare 
and unwonted mercies, such especially as the whole race. of 
mankind doth or might participate ?. Of vacation from labour 
in times of sorrow the only cause is for that the general public 
prayers of the whole Church and our own private business 
cannot both be followed at once; whereas of rest in the 
famous solemnities of public joy there is both this considera- 
tion the same, and also farther a kind of natural repugnancy, 
which maketh labours (as hath been proved) much more unfit 
to accompany festival praises of God than offices of humi- 
liation and grief. 

Again if we sift what they bring for proof and approbation 
of rest with fasting, doth it not in all respects as fully warrant 
and as strictly command rest whensoever the Church hath 
equal reason by feasts and gladsome solemnities to testify 
public thankfulness towards God? I would know some 
cause, why those words of the prophet Joel*, “ Sanctify a fast, 
“ call a solemn assembly,” which words were uttered to the 
Jews in misery and great distress, should more bind. the 
Church to do at all times after the like in their like perplex- 
ities, than the words of Moses to the same people in a time of 
joyful deliverance from misery +, “ Remember this day,” may 
warrant any annual celebration of benefits no less importing 
the good of men; and also justify as touching the manner and: 
form thereof what circumstance soever we imitate only in 
respect of natural fitness or decency, without any Jewish re- 

‘gard to ceremonies such as were properly theirs and are not 
by us expedient to be continued. 

According to the rule of which general directions taker: 
from the law of God no less in the one than the other, the 
practice of the Church commended unto us in holy Scripture 
doth not only make for the justification of black and dismal 
days (as one of the Fathers termeth them) but plainly offereth 
itself to be followed by such ordinances (if occasion require) 
as that which Mardocheus did sofnetime devise, Esther t 
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what lay in her power help forward, and the rest of the Jews 
establish for perpetuity, namely that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth days of the month Adar should be every year kept 
throughout all generations as days of feasting and joy, wherein 
they would rest from bodily labour, and what by gifts of cha- 
rity bestowed upon the poor, what by other liberal signs of 
amity and love, all testify their thankful minds towards God, 
which almost beyond possibility had delivered them all when 
they all were as men dead. 

[6.] But this decree they say was divine not ecclesiastical *, 
as may appear in that there is another decree in another book 
of Scripture which decree is plain not to have proceeded from 
the Church’s authority but from the mouth of the prophet 
only; and as a poor simple man sometime was fully per- 
suaded that if Pontius Pilate had not been a saint the Apostles 
would never have suffered his name to stand in the Creed, so 
these men have a strong opinion that because the book of 
Esther is canonical the decree of Esther cannot be possibly 
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ecclesiastical. If it were, they 
themselves always to keep it, 


£°Ts Colbie pogo Sl he 
“example out of Esther” [which 
had been alleged by Whitg. Def. 
543.] “is no sufficient warrant for 
“ these feasts in question. For first 
“ as in other cases so in this case of 
“ days, the estate of Christians un- 
“ der the Gospel ought not to be so 
“* ceremonious as was theirs under 
“the Law. Secondly that which 
“was done there was done by a 
“ special direction of the Spirit of 
“ God, either through the ministry 
“of the prophets which they had 
“or by some other extraordinary 
«© means, which is not to be follow- 
“ed by us. This may appear by 
“another place, (Zech. viii.) where 
“the Jews changed their fasts into 
“feasts only by the mouth of the 
« Lord through the ministry of the 
“* prophet. For further proof where- 
*‘ of first I take the twenty-eighth 
“ verse,” [Esth. ix. 28.] “where it 
‘* appeareth that this was an order 
* to endure always, even as long as 
‘the other feast days which were 
instituted by the Lord himself. 


ask how the Jews could bind 
seeing ecclesiastical laws are 


“So that what abuses soever were 
“of that feast, yet as a perpetual 
“decree of God it ought to have 
“remained: whereas our Churches 
*“can make no such decree, which 
** may not upon change of times and 
“other circumstances be altered. 
“For the other proof hereof I take 
“the last verse, for the Prophet 
* contenteth not himself with that, 
** that he had reheared the decree, 
“as he doth sometimes the decree 
“ of profane kings, but addeth pre- 
“ cisely that as soon as ever the de- 
“ cree was made it was registered in 
“this book of Esther which is one 
“of the books of the Canonical 
“Scripture, declaring thereby in 
“what esteem they had it. If it 
“had been of no further authority 
“‘ than our decrees or than a canon 
“* of one of the councils, it had been 
“presumption to have brought it 
* into the library of the Holy Ghost. 
“The sum of my answer is that this 
“* decree was divine and not ecclesi= 
* astical only.” 
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mutable? As though the purposes of men might never in- 
tend constancy in that the nature whereof is subject to altera- 
tion. Doth the Scripture itself make mention of any divine 
commandment ? Is the Scripture witness of more than only 
that Mardocheus was the author of this custom, that by letters 
written to his brethren the Jews throughout all provinces 
under Darius the king of Persia he gave them charge to cele- 
brate yearly those two days for perpetual remembrance of 
God’s miraculous deliverance and mercy, that the Jews here- 
upon undertook to do it, and made it with general consent an 
order for perpetuity, that Esther secondly by her letters con- 
firmed the same which Mardocheus had before decreed, and 
that finally the ordinance was written to remain for ever upon 
record? Did not the Jews in provinces abroad observe at the 
first the fourteenth day, the Jews in Susis the fifteenth ? 
Were they not all reduced to a uniform order by means of 
those two decrees, and so every where three days kept, the 
first with fasting in memory of danger, the rest in token of 
deliverance as festival and joyful days? Was not the first of 
these three afterwards, the day of sorrow and heaviness, abro- 
gated, when the same Church saw it meet that a better day, a 
day in memory of like deliverance out of the bloody hands of 
Nicanor should succeed in the room thereof* ? 

[7.] But forasmuch as there is no end of answering fruitless 
oppositions, let it suffice men of sober minds to know that the 
law both of God and nature alloweth generally days of rest 
and festival solemnity to be observed by way of thankful and 
joyful remembrance, if such miraculous favours be shewed 
towards mankind as require the same; that such graces God 
hath bestowed upon his Church as well in later as in former 
times; that in some particulars when they have fallen out 
himself hath demanded his own honour, and in the rest hath 
left it to the wisdom of the Church directed by those prece- 
dents and enlightened by other means always to judge when 
the like is requisite +. About questions therefore concerning 
days and times our manner is not to stand at bay with the 
Church of God demanding wherefore the memory of Paul t 


* 2 Macc. xv. 36. ‘“‘ magistree a cunctis jure celebra- 
+ 1 Mace. iv. 55. [59-] tur.” Cod. lib. iii, tit. 12. 1. 7. 
+ “Commemoratio Apostolice [p. 89.] 

* Passionis totius Christianitatis 
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should be rather kept than the memory of Daniel*, we are. 
content to imagine it may be perhaps true that the least in 
the kingdom of Christ is greater than the greatest of all. the 
prophets of God that have gone before; we never yet saw 
eause to despair but that the simplest + of the people might 
be taught the right construction of as great mysteries as the 
t name of a saint’s day doth comprehend, although the times of 
the year go on in their wonted course; we had rather. glorify. 
and bless God for the fruit we daily behold reaped by: such 
ordinances as his gracious Spirit maketh the ripe wisdom of 
this national church to bring forth, than vainly boast of our 
own peculiar and private inventions, as if the skill of profit- 
able § regiment had left her public habitation to dwell in 
retired manner with some few men of one livery; we make 
not our childish || appeals sometimes from our own to foreign 
churches, sometime from both unto churches ancienter than 
both are, in effect always from all others to our own selves, 
but as becometh them that follow with all humility the ways 
of peace, we honour, reverence, and obey in the very next 
degree unto God the voice of the church of God wherein we 
live. They whose wits are too glorious to fall to so low-an 
ebb, they which have risen and swollen so high that the walls 
of ordinary rivers are unable to keep them im, they whose 
wanton contentions in the cause whereof we have spoken do 
make all where they go a sea, even they at their highest float 
are constrained both to see and J grant, that what their fancy 


* T. C. lib. i. p.1g3. [121.] 
{_T. C. lib, 1. p.-4e3. [121.1] 
“The people, when it is called St. 


““piam colere posse. Nam hune 
“ quidem tanquam Filium Dei ado- 
““yamus, martyres vero tanquam 


‘‘ Paul’s day or the blessed Virgin 
“‘ Mary’s day, can understand no- 
“thing thereby but that they are 
“instituted to the honour of St. Paul 
“or the Virgin Mary, unless they 
“be otherwise taught. And if you 


“ say let them so be taught, I have. 


“ answered that the teaching in this 
“Jand cannot by any order which is 
“yet taken come to the most part 
of those which have drunk this 
* poison,” &c. 

~ “ Scilicet ignorant nos nec 
“ Christum unquam relinquere qui 
“pro totius servandorum mundi 
“ salute passus est, nec alium quem- 


‘‘discipulos. et imitatores Domini 
*digne propter insuperabilem in 
“ Regem ipsorum ac Preeceptorem 
“ benevolentiam diligimus, quorum 
“et nos consortes et discipulos fieri 
“optamus.” Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 
lib, iv. cap. 15. [from the.Church of 
Smyrna’s letter on the Martyrdom 
of S. Polycarp. ] 

§ T.C. lib. i. p. 153. fal. r21.] 
** As for all the commodities,” &c. 

| T.C. lib. i. p. 154. [122.] 

7_T.C. lib. i. p. 154. [122.] 
“We condemn not the church of 
“England neither in this nor in 
“ other things which are meet to be 
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will not yield to like their judgment cannot with reason con- 
demn. Such is evermore the final victory of all truth, that 
they which have not the hearts'to love her acknowledge that 
to hate her they have no cause. 

[8.] Touching those festival days therefore which we now 
observe, their number being no way felt * discommodious to 
the commonwealth, and their grounds such as hitherto hath 
been shewed ; what remaineth but to keep them throughout 
all generations holy, severed by manifest notes of difference 
from other times, adorned with that which most may betoken 
true virtuous and celestial joy ? To which intent because sur- 
cease from labour is necessary, yet not so necessary no not on 
the Sabbath or seventh day itself, but that rarer occasions in 
men’s particular affairs subject to manifest detriment unless 
they be presently followed may with very good conscience 
draw them sometimes aside from the ordinary rule, considering 
the favourable dispensation which our Lord and Saviour 
groundeth on this axiom, ‘‘ Man was not made for the Sab- 
“ bath but the Sabbath ordained for man +,” so far forth as 
conecerneth ceremonies annexed to the principal sanctification 
thereof, howsoever the rigour of the law of Moses may be 
thought to import the contrary, if we regard with what severity 
the violation of Sabbaths hath been sometime punished tf, a 
thing perhaps the more requisite at that instant, both because 
the Jews by reason of their long abode in a place of continual 
servile toil could not suddenly be weaned and drawn unto 
contrary offices without some strong impression of terror, and 
also for that there is nothing more needful than to punish with 
extremity the first transgressions of those laws that require a 
more exact observation for many ages to come; therefore as 
the Jews superstitiously addicted to their Sabbaths’ rest for a 
long time $, not without danger to themselves and obloquy to 


“reformed. For it is one thing to tum apud Dion. lib. lx. [c. 15. p. 


** mislike, another thing to condemn ; 
“and it is one thing to condemn 
“ something in the Church and an- 
“‘ other thing tocondemn the Church 
“ for it.” 

* TIodAds pev Ovoias moddds de 
Kai iepounvias emavoe’ 76 Te yap 
mXeiorov Tov érous eis a’ras ayni- 
axeto, Kai TO Snpoci@ (nyia ovK €ha- 


xior éylyvero. De Claudio dic- 


676. ed. Han. 1606. | 

tT Mark ii. 27. 

{, Numb. xv. 32. 

§ “ Hi vacare consueti sunt sep- 
“ tima die, et neque arma portare in 
‘* predictis diebus, neque terre cul- 
*‘turam contingere, neque alterius 
** cujuspiam curam habere patiun- 
* tur, sed in templis extendentes 
« manus adorare usque ad vesperam 
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their very law, did afterwards perceive and amend wisely their 
former error, not doubting that bodily labours are made by 
* necessity venial, though otherwise, especially on that day, 
rest be more convenient; so at all times the voluntary scan- 
dalous contempt of that rest from labour wherewith publicly 
God is served we cannot too + severely correct and bridle. 

[9.] The emperor ¢ Constantine having with overgreat fa- 
cility licensed Sundays’ labours in country villages, under that 
pretence whereof there may justly no doubt sometime consi- 
deration be had, namely lest any thing which God by his pro- 
vidence hath bestowed should miscarry not being taken.in due 
time; Leo which afterwards saw that this ground would not 
bear so general and large indulgence as had been granted, 
doth by a contrary edict both reverse and severely censure 
his predecessor’s remissness, saying §, “ We ordain according 
“ to the true meaning of the Holy Ghost and of the Apostles 
“ thereby directed, that on the sacred day wherein our own 
* integrity was restored all do rest and surcease labour, that 
neither husbandman nor other on that day put their hands 
** to forbidden works. For if the Jews did so much reverence 
* their Sabbath which was but a shadow of ours, are not we 
«¢ which inhabit the light and truth of grace bound to honour 
* that day which the Lord himself hath honoured and hath 
therein delivered us both from dishonour and from death ? 
* are we not bound to keep it singular and inviolable, well 
** contenting ourselves with so liberal a grant of the rest, and 
* not encroaching upon that one which God hath chosen to his 
* own honour? Were it not reckless neglect of religion to make 
* that very day common and to think we may do with it as 
** with the rest ?” 

Imperial laws which had such care of hallowing especially 
our Lord’s day did not omit to provide that other || festival 
times might be kept with vacation from labour, whether they 


* soliti sunt. Ingrediente vero in 
*civitatem Ptolemeo Lago cum 
“* exercitu et multis hominibus, cum 
** custodire debuerint civitatem, ip- 
* sis stultitiam observantibus pro- 
“ vincia quidem dominum suscepit 
** amarissimum, lex vero manifestata 
** est malam habere solennitatem.” 
Agatharchid. apud Joseph. lib. i. 


contra Apion. [c. 22. ad fin.] Vide 
et Dion. lib. xxxvii. [p. 36 E.] 
* 1 Mac. ii. 40. Neh. xiii. 15, 
t Cod. [Just.] lib. iii. tit. 12.1. 3. 
[p. 193. ed. Gothofred. 1688.] 
§ Leo Constit. liv. p. 47.ed, Plan- 
tin. 1575.] 
| T. C. lib. iii. tit. 12. Dl. rz.] 
Dies festos,” &c, 
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were days appointed on the sudden as extraordinary occasions 
fell out, or days which were celebrated yearly for politic and 
civil considerations, or finally such days as Christian religion 
hath ordained in God’s Church. 

[10.] The joy that setteth aside labour disperseth those 
things which labour gathereth. For gladness doth always 
rise from a kind of fruition and happiness, which happiness 
banisheth the cogitation of all want, it needeth nothing but 
only the bestowing of that it hath, inasmuch as the greatest 
felicity that felicity hath is to spread and enlarge itself. It 
cometh hereby to pass that the first effect of joyfulness is to 
rest, because it seeketh no more; the next, because it abound- 
eth, to give. The root of both is the glorious presence of 
that joy of mind which riseth from the manifold considera- 
tions of God’s unspeakable mercy, into which considerations 
we are led by occasion of sacred times. 

[11.] For how could the Jewish congregations of old be 
put in mind by their weekly Sabbaths what the world reaped 
through his goodness which did of nothing create the world ; 
by their yearly Passover what farewell they took of the land 
of Egypt; by their Pentecost what ordinances, laws, and 
statutes their fathers received at the hands of God; by their 
feast of Tabernacles with what protection they journeyed from 
place to place through so many fears and hazards during the 
tedious time of forty years’ travel in the wilderness; by their 
annual solemnity of Lots, how near the whole seed of Israel 
was unto utter extirpation, when it pleased that great God 
which guideth all things in heaven and earth so to change the 
counsels and purposes of men, that the same hand which had 
signed a decree in the opinion both of them that granted and 
of them that procured it irrevocable, for the general massacre 
of man, woman, and child, became the buckler of their pre- 
servation that no one hair of their heads might be touched, 
the same days which had been set for the pouring out of so 
much innocent blood were made the days of their execution 
whose malice had contrived the plot thereof, and the selfsame 
persons that should have endured whatsoever violence and 
rage could offer were employed in the just revenge of cruelty 
to give unto bloodthirsty men the taste of their own cup; or 
how can the Church of Christ now endure to be so much 
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called on, and preached unto by that which every * dominical 
day throughout the year, that which year by year so many 
festival times, if not commanded by the Apostles themselves T 
whose care at that time was of greater things, yet instituted 
either by such universal authority as no man’f, or at the least 
such as we with no reason may despise, do as sometime the 
holy angels did from heaven sing, “ § Glory be unto God on 
“high, peace on earth, towards men good-will,” (for this in 
effect is the very song that all Christian feasts do apply as 
their several occasions require,) how should the days and 
times continually thus inculcate what God hath done, and we 
refuse to agnize the benefit of such remembrances, that very 
benefit which caused Moses ‘to acknowledge those guides of 
day and night, the sun and moon which ‘enlighten the world, 
not more profitable to nature by giving all things life, than 
they are to the Church of God by occasion of the use they 
have in regard of the appointed festival times? ‘That which 
the head of all philosophers hath said of women, “ If they be 
“good the half of the commonwealth is happy wherein they 
“are,” the same we may fitly apply to times, well to cele- 
brate these religious and sacred days is to spend the flower 
of our time happily. They are the splendour and outward 
dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient truth, 
provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows of our end- 
less felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records and 
memorials, wherein they which cannot be drawn to hearken 
unto that we teach, may only by looking upon that we do, in 
a manner read whatsoever we believe. 

LXXII. The matching of contrary things together is a 
kind of illustration to both. “Having therefore spoken thus 


much of festival days, the next that offer themselves to hand 


are days of pensive humiliation and sorrow. ‘Fastings are 


* Matt. xxvili.1; Mark xvi. 1; 


Luke xxiv.1; John xx.1; 1 Cor, 
Xvi. 2; Apoc. i. To. 

+ “Apostolis propositum fuit non 
“ut leges de festis ‘diebus celebran- 
«dis sancirent, sed ut recte vivendi 
“ rationis et pietatis nobis auctores 
“ essent.” Socrat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 
te 
£ “Que toto terrarum orbe ser- 
*vantur vel ab ipsis Apostolis vel 


“ conciliis generalibus quorum est 
*‘ saluberrima -in Ecclesia auctori- 
“tas statuta esse intelligere licet; 
* sicuti quod Domini passio et _re- 
“surrectio et in coelum ascensus 
“et adventus Spiritus Sancti anni- 
“ versaria solennitate celebrantur.”’ 
August. Epist. cxviii. [al. liv. ¢. 1. 
teil. 124. ] 
§ Luke ii. 14. 
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either of men’s own free and voluntary accord as their par- yoox v. 
ticular devotion doth move them thereunto ; or else they ara <2 =e 
publicly enjoined in the Church and required at the hands Beers 
of all men. There are* which altogether disallow not the of God. 
former kind, and the latter they greatly commend, so that it 
be upon extraordinary occasions only, and after one certain 
manner exercised. But yearly or weakly fasts such as ours 
in the Church of England they allow no further than as 
the temporal state of the land doth require the same for the 
maintenance of seafaring men and preservation of cattle, 
because the decay of the one and the waste of the other could 
not well be prevented but by a politic order appointing some 
such usual change of diet as ours is. 

We are therefore the rather to make it manifest in all 
men’s eyes, that set times of fasting appointed in spiritual 
considerations to be kept by all sorts of men took not their 
beginning either from Montanus or any other whose heresies 
may prejudice the credit and due estimation thereof, but have 
their ground in the law of nature, are allowable in God’s 
sight, were in all ages heretofore, and may till the world’s 
end be observed not without singular use and benefit. 

[2.] Much hurt hath grown to the Church of God through 
a false imagination that fasting standeth men in no stead for 
any spiritual respect, but only to take down the frankness of 
nature and to tame the wildness of flesh. Whereupon the 
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* T.C. lib. i. p. 30. [17.] “I “ appointment of days and vopode- 


** will not enter now to discuss whe- 
** ther it were well done to fast in all 
“places according to the custom of 
‘the place. You oppose Ambrose 
“and Augustine, I could oppose 
* Ignatius and Tertullian, whereof 
“the one saith, It is nefas, ‘a de- 
‘testable thing,’ to fast upon the 
«* Lord’s day, the other that it is to 
‘kill the Lord. Tertull. de Coron. 
“ Mil.” [c. 3.] “Ignatius, Epist. ad 
** Philippen.” [c.13.] “ And al- 
* though Ambrose and Augustine 
* being private men at Rome would 
‘have so done, yet it followeth not 
* that if they had been citizens and 
** ministers there they would have 
* done it. And if they had done so 
** yet it followeth not but that they 
* would have spoken against that 
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“ ciay of fasting, whereof Eusebius 
** saith that Montanus was the first 
“author. I speak of that which 
“they ought to have done. For 
“ otherwise I know they both thought 
* corruptly of fasting; when as the 
“ one saith it was remedy or reward 
** to fast other days, but in Lent not 
“to fast was sin; and the other 
© asketh, what salvation we can 
“ obtain if we biot not out our sins 
“by fasting, seeing that the Scrip- 
ture saith that fasting and alms 
‘© doth deliver from sin, and there- 
“fore calleth them new teachers 
“ that shut out the merit of fasting. 
« August. de Temp. Ixii. Serm.” 
[al. serm. 142. § 1. t. v. Append, 
252.) ‘Ambr. lib. x. Epist.”  ~ 
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world being bold to surfeit doth now blush to fast, supposing 
that men when they fast, do rather bewray a disease, than 
exercise a virtue. I much wonder what they who are thus 
persuaded do think, what conceit they have concerning’ the 
fasts of the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Apostles, our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself. 

The affections of Joy and Grief are so knit unto all the 
actions of man’s life, that whatsoever we can do or.may be 
done unto us, the sequel thereof is continually the one or 
the other affection. Wherefore considering that they which 
grieve and joy as they ought cannot possibly otherwise live 
than as they should, the Church of Christ, the most absolute 
and perfect school of all virtue, hath by the special direction 
of God’s good Spirit hitherto always inured men from their 
infancy partly with days of festival exercise for the framing of 
the one affection, and partly with times of a contrary sort for 
the perfecting of the other. Howbeit over and besides this, 
we must note that as resting so fasting likewise attendeth 
sometimes no less upon the actions of the higher, than upon 
the affections of the lower part of the mind, Fasting (saith 
Tertullian) is a work of reverence towards God, The end 
thereof sometimes elevation of mind; sometime the purpose 
thereof clean contrary. The cause why Moses in the Mount did 
so long fast was mere divine speculation, the cause why David, 
humiliation*. Our life is a mixture of good with evil t. 
When we are partakers of good things we joy, neither can we 
but grieve at the contrary. If that befall us which maketh 
glad, our festival solemnities declare our rejoicing to be in 
him whose mere undeserved mercy is the author of all happi- 
ness; if any thing be either imminent or present which we 
shun, our watchings, fastings, cries and tears are unfeigned 
testimonies, that ourselves we condemn as the only causes of 
our own misery, and do all acknowledge him no less inclinable 
than able to save, And because as the memory of the one 


* “Neque enim cibi tempus in 
“ periculo:... semper inedia mee- 
*yoris sequela est.” ‘Tertull. de 
Jejun. [c, 7.] 
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though past reneweth gladness; so the other called again 
to mind doth make the wound of our just remorse to bleed 
anew, which wound needeth often touching the more, for 
that we are generally more apt to calendar saints’ than sinners’ 
days, therefore there is in the Church a care not to iterate the 
one alone but to have frequent repetition of the other. 

Never to seek after God saving only when either the crib 
or the whip doth constrain were brutish servility: and a great 
derogation to the worth of that which is most predominant in 
man, if sometime it had not a kind of voluntary access to God 
and of conference as it were with God, all these inferior 
considerations laid aside. In which sequestration forasmuch 
as* higher cogitations do naturally drown and bury all 
inferior cares, the mind may as well forget natural both food 
and sleep by being carried above itself with serious and 
heavenly meditation, as by being cast down with heaviness, 
drowned and swallowed up of sorrow. 

[3.] Albeit therefore concerning Jewish abstinence from 
certain kinds of meats as being unclean the Apostle doth teach 
that “the kingdom of heaven is not meat nor drink,” that 
* food commendeth us not unto God +” whether we take it or 
abstain from it, that if we eat we are not thereby the more ac- 
ceptable in his sight, nor the less if we eat not; his purpose 
notwithstanding was far from any intent to derogate from that 
fasting, which is no such scrupulous abstinence as only re- 
fuseth some kinds of meats and drinks lest they make him 
unclean that tasteth them, but an abstinence whereby we 
either interrupt or otherwise abridge the care of our bodily 
sustenance, to shew by this kind of outward exercise the 
serious intention of our minds fixed on heavenlier and better 
desires, the earnest hunger and thirst whereof depriveth the 
body of those usual contentments, which otherwise are not 
denied unto it. 

_ [4.] These being in nature the first causes that induce 
fasting, the next thing which followeth to be considered. is 
the ancient practice thereof amongst the Jews, Touching 
whose private voluntary fasts the precept which our Saviour 
gave them was t, “ When ye fast look not sour as hypocrites. 
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« For they disfigure their faces that they might seem to men 
to fast. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward, 
« When thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face, that 
« thou seem hot unto men to fast, but unto the Father which 
‘ig in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret will 
reward thee openly.” Our Lord and Saviour would not 
teach the manner of doing, much less propose a reward for 
doing that which were not both holy and acceptable in God’s 
sight. The Pharisees weekly bound themselves unto double 
fasts*, neither are they for this reproved. Often fasting 
which was a virtue in John’s disciples + could not in them of 
itself be a vice, and therefore not the oftenness of their fasting 
but their hypocrisy therein was blamed. 

[5-] Of public { enjoined fasts upon causes extraordinary 
the examples in Scripture are so frequent that they need no 
Public extraordinary fastings were 
sometimes for one § only day, sometimes for three ||, some- 
times for seven §. Touching fasts not appointed for any such 
extraordinary causes, but either yearly or monthly or weekly 
observed and kept, first upon the ninth** day of that month 
the tenth whereof was the feast of expiation, they were com- 
manded of God that every soul year by year should afflict 
itself. Their yearly fasts every fourth month in regard of 
the city of Jerusalem entered by the enemy, every fifth in 
memory of the overthrow of their temple, every seventh for 
the treacherous destruction and death of Godolias the very 
last stay which they had to lean unto in their greatest misery, 
every tenth in remembrance of the time when siege began 
first to be laid against them ; all these not commanded of God 
himself but ordained by a public constitution of their own, 
the Prophet ++ Zachary expressly toucheth. That St. Jerome 
following the tradition of the Hebrews doth make the first a 
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memorial of the breaking of those twelve tables when Moses 
descended from Mount Sina*; the second a memorial as well 
of God’s indignation condemning them to forty years’ travail 
in the desert}, as of his wrath in permitting Chaldeans 
to waste, burn and destroy their city; the last a memorial 
of heavy tidings brought out of Jewry to Ezekiel t and the 
rest which lived as captives in foreign parts, the difference is 
not of any moment, considering that each time of sorrow 
is naturally evermore a register of all such grievous events 
as have happened either in or near about the same time. To 
these I might add § sundry other fasts above twenty in number 
ordained amongst them by like occasions and observed in 
like manner, besides their weekly abstinence Mondays and 
Thursdays throughout the whole year. 

[6.] When men fasted it was not always after one and the 
same sort, but either by depriving themselves wholly of all 
food during the time that their fasts continued, or by abating 
both the quantity and kind of diet. We have of the one a 
plain example in the Ninevites’ fasting ||, and as plain a 
precedent for the other in the Prophet Daniel, “I was,” 
saith he, “in heaviness for three weeks of days; I ate no 
“ pleasant bread, neither tasted flesh nor wine.” Their 
tables when they gave themselves to fasting had not that 
usual furniture of such dishes as do cherish blood with blood, 
but for food** they had bread, for suppage salt, and for sauce 
herbs. Whereunto the Apostle may be thought to allude 
saying tt, “One believeth he may eat all things, another 
“ which is weak” (and maketh a conscience of keeping those 
customs which the Jews observe) “eateth herbs.” This 
austere repast they took in the evening after abstinence the 
whole day. For to forfeit a noon’s meal and then to recom- 
pense themselves at night was not their use. Nor did they 
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. ever accustom themselves on sabbaths or festival days to 


fast*. 
_ [7.}-And yet it may be a question whether in some sort 
they did not always fast the Sabbath. Their fastings were 
partly in token of penitency, humiliation, grief and sorrow, 
partly in sign of devotion and reverence towards God. Which 
second consideration (I dare not peremptorily and boldly 
affirm any thing) might induce to abstain till noon, as their 
manner was on fasting days to do till night. May it not 
very well be thought that hereunto the sacred + Scripture 
doth give some secret kind of testimony ? Josephus is plain, 
that the sixth hourt (the day they divided into twelve) was 
wont on the sabbath always to call them home unto meat. 
Neither is it improbable but that the heathens did therefore 
so often upbraid them with fasting on that day §. Besides 
they which found so great fault with our Lord’s disciples, for 
rubbing a few ears of corn in their hands on the Sabbath day, 
are not unlikely to have aimed also at the same mark. For 
neither was the bodily pain so great that it should offend 
them in that respect, and the very manner of defence which 
our Saviour there useth is more direct and literal to justify 
the breach of the Jewish custom in fasting than in working 
at that time. Finally the Apostles afterwards themselves 
when God first gave them the gift of tongues, whereas some 
in disdain and spite termed grace drunkenness, it being then 
the day of Pentecost and but only a fourth part of the day 
spent, they use this as an argument against the other cavil, 
* These men,” saith Peter, “are not drunk as you suppose |}, 
* since as yet the third hour of the day is not overpast.” 

[8.] Howbeit leaving this in suspense as a thing not alto- 
gether certainly known, and to come from Jews to Christians, 
we find that of private voluntary fastings the Apostle St. Paul 
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speaketh more than once*. And (saith Tertullian) they are 
sometime commanded throughout the Church “ex aliqua 
“ sollicitudinis ecclesiastics causa,” the care and fear of the 
Church so requiring. It doth not appear that the Apostles 
ordained any set and certain days to be generally kept of all. 
Notwithstanding, forasmuch as Christ had foresignified that 
when himself should be taken from them his absence would 
soon make them apt to fast +, it seemeth that even as the first 
festival day appointed to be kept of the Church was the day 
of our Lord’s return from the dead, so the first sorrowful and 
mourning day was that which we now observe in memory of 
his departure out of this world. And because there could be 
no abatement of grief, till they saw him raised whose death 
was the occasion of their heaviness, therefore the day he lay 
in the sepulchre hath been also kept and observed as a 
weeping day. The custom of fasting these two days before 
Easter is undoubtedly most ancient, insomuch that Ignatius 
not thinking him a Catholic Christian man which did not 
abhor ang (as the state of the Church was then) avoid fasting 
on the Jews’ sabbath, doth notwithstanding except for ever 
that one Sabbath or Saturday which falleth out to be the 
Easter-eve {, as with us it always doth and did sometimes 
also with them which kept at that time their Easter the 
fourteenth day of March as the custom of the Jews was. It 
came afterwards to be an order that even as the day of 
Christ’s resurrection, so the other two in memory of his 
death and burial were weekly. But this when St. Ambrose 
lived had not as yet taken place throughout all churches, no 
not in Milan where himself was bishop. And for that cause 
he saith that although at Rome he observed the Saturday’s 
fast, because such was then the custom in Rome, nevertheless 
in his own church at home he did otherwise. The churches 
which did not observe that day had another instead thereof, 
which was the Wednesday, for that when they judged it 
meet to have weekly a day of humiliation besides that 
whereon our Saviour suffered death, it seemed best to make 
their choice of that day especially whereon the Jews are 
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thought to have first contrived their treason together with 


both of these and of all other times of like exercise is as the 
Church shall judge expedient for men’s good, 

[9.] And concerning every Christian man’s duty herein, 
surely that which Augustine and Ambrose are before alleged 
to have done, is such as all men favouring equity must needs 
allow, and follow if they affect peace. As for their specified 
errors, I will not in this place dispute whether voluntary 
fasting with a virtuous purpose of mind be any medicinable 
remedy of evil, or a duty acceptable unto God and in the 
world to come even rewardable as other offices are which 
proceed from Christian piety ; whether wilfully to break and 
despise the wholesome laws of the Church herein be a thing 
which offendeth God; whether truly it may not be said that 
penitent both weeping and fasting are means to blot out 
sin, means whereby through God’s unspeakable and unde- 
served mercy we obtain or procure to ourselves pardon, 
which attainment unto any gracious benefit by him bestowed 
the phrase of antiquity useth to express by the ame of 
merit; but if either St. Augustine or St. Ambrose have 
taught any wrong opinion, seeing they which reprove them 
are not altogether free from error, I hope they will think it 
no error in us so to censure men’s smaller faults that their 
virtues be not thereby generally prejudiced. And if in 
churches abroad, where we are not subject to power or 
jurisdiction, discretion should teach us for peace and quiet- 
ness’ sake to frame ourselves to other men’s example, is it 
meet that at home where our freedom is less our boldness 
should be more? Is it our duty to oppugn, in the churches 
whereof we are ministers, the rites and customs which in 
foreign churches piety and modesty did teach us as strangers 
not to oppugn, but to keep without show of contradiction or 
dislike ? Why oppose they the name of a minister in this 
case unto the state of a private man? Doth their order 
exempt them from obedience to laws? That which their 
office and place requireth is to shew themselves patterns of 
reverend subjection, not authors and masters of contempt 
towards ordinances, the strength whereof when they seek 
to weaken they do but in truth discover to the world their 
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own imbecilities, which a great deal wiselier they might 
conceal, 

[10.] But the practice of the Church of Christ we shall by 
so much the better both understand and love, if to that which 
hitherto hath been spoken there be somewhat added for more 
particular declaration how heretics have partly abused fasts 
and partly bent themselves against the lawful use thereof in 
the Church of God. Whereas therefore Ignatius hath said, 
“ if any keep Sundays’ or Saturdays’ fast * (one only Satur- 
“day in the year excepted) that man is no better than a 
“ murderer of Christ,” the cause of such his earnestness at 
that time was the impiety of certain heretics, which thought + 
that this world being corruptible could not be made but by a 
very evil author, And therefore as the Jews did by the 
festival solemnity of their Sabbath rejoice in the God that 
created the world as in the author of all goodness, so those 
heretics in hatred of the Maker of the world sorrowed, wept, 
and fasted on that day as being the birthday of all evil. 

And as Christian men of sound belief did solemnize the 
Sunday, in joyful memory of Christ’s resurrection, so likewise 
at the selfsame time such heretics as denied his resurrection 
did the contrary to them which held it, when the one sort 
rejoiced the other fasted. 

Against those heretics which have urged perpetual absti- 
nence from certain meats as being in their very nature un- 
clean, the Church hath still bent herself as an enemy; St. 
Paul giving charge to take heed of them which under any 
such opinion should utterly forbid the use of meats or drinks. 
The Apostles themselves forbade some, as the order taken at 
Jerusalem declareth. But the cause of their so doing we all 
know. 

[11.] Again when Tertullian together with such as were 
his followers began to Montanize, and pretending to perfect 
the severity of Christian discipline brought in sundry unac- 
customed days of fasting, continued their fasts a great deal 
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longer and made them more rigorous than the use of the 
Church had been, the minds of men being somewhat moved 
at so great and so sudden novelty, the cause was presently 
inquired into. After notice taken how the Montanists held 
these additions to be supplements of the gospel, whereunto 
the Spirit of prophecy did now mean to put as it were the 
last hand, and was therefore newly descended upon Mon- 
tanus, whose orders all Christian men were no less to obey 
than the laws of the apostles themselves, this abstinence the 
Church abhorred likewise and that justly. Whereupon Ter- 
tullian proclaiming even open war to the Church, maintained 
Montanism, wrote a book in defence of the new fast, and en- 
titled the same, A Treatise of Fasting against the Opinion of 
the Carnal Sort. In which treatise nevertheless because so 
much is sound and good, as doth either generally concern the 
use, or in particular declare the custom of the Church’s fast- 
ing in those times, men are not to reject whatsoever is alleged 
out of that book for confirmation of the truth. His error 
discloseth itself in those places where he defendeth his fasts 
to be duties necessary for the whole Church of Christ to ob- 
serve as commanded by the Holy Ghost, and that with the 
same authority from whence all other apostolical ordinances 
came, both being the laws of God himself, without any other 
distinction or difference, saving only that he which before had 
declared his will by Paul and Peter, did now farther reveal 
the same by Montanus also. “ Against us ye pretend,” saith 
Tertullian, “ that the public orders which Christianity is 
“ bound to keep were delivered at the first, and that no new 
* thing is to be added thereunto. Stand if you can upon this 
* point. For behold I challenge you for fasting more than at 
*«* Easter yourselves. But in fine ye answer, that these things 
* are to be done as established by the voluntary appointment 
“ of men, and not by virtue or force of any divine command- 
“ment. Well then,” he addeth, “ ye have removed your 
* first footing, and gone beyond that which was delivered by 
* doing more than was at the first imposed upon you. You say 
* you must do that which your own judgments have allowed, 
“ we require your obedience to that which God himself doth 
* institute. Isit not strange that men to their own will should 
yield that which to God’s commandment they will not grant ? 
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“ Shall the pleasure of men prevail more with you than the pea 


power of God himself?” 

’ [12.] These places of Tertullian for fasting have worthily 
been put to silence. And as worthily Aérius condemned for 
opposition against fasting. 'The one endeavoured to bring in 
such fasts as the church ought not to receive, the other to 
overthrow such as already it had received and did observe : 
the one was plausible unto many by seeming to hate carnal 
looseness and riotous excess much more than the rest of the 
world did, the other drew hearers by pretending the mainte- 
nance of Christian liberty: the one thought his cause very 
strongly upheld by making invective declamations with a pale 
and a withered countenance against the Church, by filling the 
ears of his starved hearers with speech suitable to such men’s 
humours, and by telling them no doubt to their marvellous 
contentment and liking, “ Our new prophecies are refused, 


« they are despised. Is it because Montanus doth preach _ 


“ some other God, or dissolve the gospel of Jesus Christ, or 
“ overthrow any canon of faith and hope? No, our crime is, 
“ we teach that men ought to fast more often than marry, the 
« best feast-maker is with them the perfectest saint, they are 
“assuredly mere spirit, and therefore these our corporal de- 
« votions please them not :” thus the one for Montanus and 
his superstition. The other in a clean contrary tune against 
the religion of the church, “ These set fasts away with 
“ them, for they are Jewish and bring men under the yoke of 
“ servitude; if I will fast let me choose my time, that 
“ Christian liberty be not abridged.” Hereupon their glory 
was to fast especially upon the Sunday, because the order of 
the Church was on that day not to fast. “On Church 
“ fasting days and specially the week before Easter, when 
“ with us,” saith Epiphanius, “custom admitteth nothing 
“ but lying down upon the earth, abstinence from fleshly de- 
“ lights and pleasures, sorrowfulness, dry and unsavoury diet, 
“ prayer, watching, fasting, all the medicines which holy 
“ affections can minister, they are up betimes to take in of 
“the strongest for the belly, and when their veins are well 
“ swollen they make themselves mirth with laughter at this 
“ our service wherein we are persuaded we please God.” 


[13.] By this of Epiphanius it doth appear not only what: 
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fastings the Church of Christ in those times used, but also 
what other parts of discipline were together therewith in 
force, according to the ancient use and custom of bringing 
all men at certain times to a due consideration and an open 
humiliation of themselves. Two kinds there were of public 
penitency, the one belonging to notorious offenders whose 
open wickedness had been scandalous; the other appertaining 
to the whole Church and unto every several person whom the 
same containeth. It will be answered that touching this 
latter kind it may be exercised well enough by men in private. 
No doubt but penitency is as prayer a thing acceptable unto 
God, be it in public or in secret. Howbeit as in the one if 
men were wholly left to their own voluntary meditations in 
their closets, and not drawn by laws and orders unto the open 
assemblies of the Church that there they may join with others 
in prayer, it may be soon conjectured what Christian devotion 
that way would come unto in a short time: even so in the 
other we are by sufficient experience taught how little it 
booteth to tell men of washing away their sins with tears of 
repentance, and so to leave them altogether unto themselves. 
O Lord, what heaps of grievous transgressions have we com- 
mitted, the best, the perfectest, the most righteous amongst 
us all, and yet clean pass them over unsorrowed for and un- 
repented of, only because the Church hath forgotten utterly 
how to bestow her wonted times of discipline, wherein the 
public example of all was unto every particular person a most 
effectual mean to put them often in mind, and even in a 
manner to draw them to that which now we all quite and 
clean forget, as if penitency were no part of a Christian 
man’s duty! 

[14.] Again besides our private offences which ought not 
thus loosely to be overslipped, suppose we the body and cor- 
poration of the Church so just, that at no time it needeth to 
shew itself openly cast down in regard of those faults and 
transgressions, which though they do not properly belong 
unto any one, had notwithstanding a special sacrifice ap- 
pointed for them in the law of Moses, and being common to 
the whole society which containeth all, must needs so far con- 
cern every man in particular, as at some time in solemn man- 
ner to require acknowledgment with more than daily and 
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ordinary testifications of grief. There could not hereunto a B00K v. 


fitter preamble be devised than that memorable commination — 
set down in the book of Common Prayer, if our practice in 
the rest were suitable. The head already so well drawn doth 
but wish a proportionable body. And by the preface to that 
very part of the English liturgy it may appear how at the first 
setting down thereof no less was intended. For so we are to 
interpret the meaning of those words wherein restitution of 
the primitive church discipline is greatly wished for, touching 
the manner of public penance in time of Lent. Wherewith 
some being not much acquainted, but having framed in their 
minds the conceit of a new discipline far unlike unto that of 
old, they make themselves believe it is undoubtedly this their 
discipline which at the first was so much desired. They have 
Jong pretended that the whole Scripture is plain for them. 
If now the communion book make for them too (I well think 
the one doth as much as the other) it may be hoped that 
being found such a well wisher unto their cause, they will 
more favour it than they have done. 

[15.] Having therefore hitherto spoken both of festival 
days, and so much of solemn fasts as may reasonably serve 
to shew the ground thereof in the law of nature, the practice 
partly appointed and partly allowed of God in the Jewish 
Church, the like continued in the Church of Christ, together 
with the sinister oppositions either of heretics erroneously 
abusing the same, or of others thereat quarrelling without 
cause, we will only collect the chiefest points as well of re- 
semblance as of difference between them, and so end. First 
in this they agree, that because nature is the general root of 
both, therefore both have been always common to the Church 


with infidels and heathen men. Secondly they also herein 


accord, that as oft as joy is the cause of the one and grief the 
well-spring of the other, they are incompatible*. A third 
degree of affinity between them is that neither being accept- 
able to God of itself, but both tokens of that which is accept- 
able, their approbation with him must necessarily depend on 
that which they ought to import and signify; so that if 
herein the mind dispose not itself aright, whether we rest + 
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or fast * we offend. A fourth thing common unto them is, 
that the greatest part of the world hath always grossly and 
palpably offended in both; infidels because they did all in 
relation to false gods; godless, sensual, and careless minds, 
for that there is in them no constant true and sincere affec- 
tion towards those things which are pretended by such exer- 
cise; yea certain flattering oversights there are, wherewith 
sundry, and they not of the worst sort, may be easily in these 
cases led awry, even through abundance of love and liking to 
that which must be embraced by all means, but with caution, 
inasmuch as the very admiration of saints, whether we cele- 
brate their glory or follow them in humility, whether we 
laugh or weep, mourn or rejoice with them, is (as in all things 
the affection of love) apt to deceive, and doth therefore need 
the more to be directed by a watchful guide, seeing there is 
manifestly both ways even in them whom we honour that 
which we are to observe and shun. The best have not still 
been sufficiently mindful that God’s very angels in heaven 
are but angels, and that bodily exercise considered in itself is 
no great mattert. Finally seeing that both are ordinances 
well devised for the good of man, and yet not man created 
purposely for them as for other offices of virtue { whereunto 
God’s immutable law for ever tieth; it is but equity to wish 
or admonish that where by uniform order they are not as yet 
received, the example of § Victor’s extremity in the one, and 
of || John’s disciples’ curiosity in the other be not followed; 
yea where they are appointed by law that notwithstanding | 
we avoid Judaism, and as in festival days men’s necessities 
for matter of labour, so in times of fasting regard be had 
to their imbecilities, lest they should suffer harm doing 
good. 

[16.] Thus therefore we see how these two customs are in 
divers respects equal. But of fasting the use and exercise 
though less pleasant is by so much more requisite than the 
other, as grief of necessity is a more familiar guest than the 
contrary passion of mind, albeit gladness to all men be na- 
turally more welcome, For first we ourselves do many more 
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things amiss than well, and the fruit of our own ill-doing is 
remorse, because nature is conscious to itself that it should do 
the contrary. Again forasmuch as the world over-aboundeth 
with malice, and few are delighted in doing good unto other 
men, there is no man so seldom crossed as plowed at the 
hands of others, whereupon it cannot be chosen but every 
man’s woes must double in that respect the number and 
measure of his delights. Besides concerning the very choice 
which oftentimes we are to make, our corrupt inclination well 
considered, there is cause why our Saviour should account 
them happiest that do most mourn *, and why Solomon might 
judge it better to frequent mourning than feasting houses +, 
not better simply and in itself (for then would nature that 
way incline) but in regard of us and our common weakness 
better, Job was not ignorant that his children’s banquets 
though tending to amity needed sacrifice t. Neither doth 
any of us all need to be taught that in things which delight 
we easily swerve from mediocrity, and are not easily led by a 
right direct line §. On the other side the sores and diseases 
of mind which inordinate pleasure breedeth are by dolour 
and grief cured. For which cause as all offences use to se< 
duce by pleasing, so all punishments endeavour by vexing to 
reform transgressions. We are of our own accord apt enough 
to give entertainment to things delectable, but patiently to 
lack what flesh and blood doth desire, and by virtue to forbear 
what by nature we covet, this no man attaineth unto but with 
labour and long practice, 

[17.] From hence it riseth that in former ages abstinence 
and fasting more than ordinary was always a special branch of 
their praise in whom it could be observed and known, were 
they such as continually gave themselves to austere life; or 
men that took often occasions in private virtuous respects to 
lay Solomon’s counsel aside ||, “‘ Eat thy bread with joy,” and 
to be followers of David’s example which saith “ I humbled 
* my soul with fasting ;” or but they who otherwise worthy 
of no great commendation have made of hunger some their 
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Sook V. gain, some their physic, some their art, that by mastering sen- 

—_——— gual appetites without constraint, they might grow able to 
endure. hardness whensoever need should require. For the 
body accustomed to emptiness pineth not away so soon as 
having still used to fill itself. 

Many singular effects there are which should make fasting 
even in public considerations the rather to be accepted. For 
I presume we are not altogether without experience how great 
their advantage is in martial enterprises that lead armies of 
men trained in a school of abstinence. It is therefore noted 
at this day in some that patience of hunger and thirst hath 
given them many victories ; in others that because if they want 
there is no man able to rule them, nor they in plenty to mode- 
rate themselves, he which can either bring them to hunger or 
overcharge them is sure to make them their own overthrow. 
What nation soever doth feel these dangerous inconveniences 
may know that sloth and fulness in peaceable times at home is 
the cause thereof, and the remedy a strict observation of that 
part of Christian discipline which teacheth men in practice of 
ghostly warfare against themselves those things that afterwards 
may help them justly assaulting or standing in lawful defence 
of themselves against others. 

[18.] The very purpose of the Church of God both in the 
number and in the order of her fasts, hath been not only to 
preserve thereby throughout all ages the remembrance of 
miseries heretofore sustained, and of the causes in ourselves 
out of which they have arisen, that men considering the one 
might fear the other the more, but farther also to temper the 
mind lest contrary affections coming in place should make it 
too profuse and dissolute, in which respect it seemeth that 
fasts have been set as ushers of festival days for prevention of 
those disorders as much as might be, wherein notwithstanding 
the world always will deserve, as it hath done, blame*, be- 
cause such evils being not possible to be rooted out, the most 
we can do is in keeping them low; and (which is chiefly the 
fruit we look for) to create in the minds of men a love towards 
frugal and severe life, to undermine the palaces of wantonness, 
to plant parsimony as nature where riotousness hath been 
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study, to harden whom pleasure would melt, and to help the Boox v. 


tumours which always fulness breedeth, that children as it 
were in the wool of their infancy dyed with hardness may 
never afterwards change colour; that the poor whose perpe- 
tual fasts are necessity, may with better contentment endure 
the hunger which virtue causeth others so often to choose and 
by advice of religion itself so far to esteem above the contrary ; 
that they which for the most part do lead sensual and easy 
lives, they which as the prophet David describeth them ~*, 
“are not plagued like other men,” may by the public spectacle 
of all be still put in mind what themselves are ; finally that 
every man may be every man’s daily guide and example as 
well by fasting to declare humility as by praise to express joy: 
in the sight of God, although it have herein befallen the 
Church as sometimes David, so that the speech of the one may 
be truly the voice of the other +, “ My soul fasted, and even 
“ that was also turned to my reproof.” 
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tri 


life be a thing more angelical and divine, yet sith the replen- poem. 0; 


ishing first of earth with blessed inhabitants and then of 
heaven with saints everlastingly praising God did depend upon 
conjunction of man and woman, he which made all things 
complete and perfect saw it could not be good to leave man 
without a helper unto the fore-alleged end. 

[2.] In things which some further end doth cause to be de- 
sired choice seeketh rather proportion than absolute perfection 
of goodness. So that woman being created for man’s sake to be 
his helper in regard to the end before-mentioned, namely the 
having and the bringing up of children, whereunto it was not 
possible they could concur unless there were subalternation 
between them, which subalternation is naturally grounded 
upon inequality, because things equal in every respect are 
never willingly directed one by another: woman therefore 
was even in her first estate framed by nature not only after in 
time but inferior in excellency also unto man, howbeit in so 
due and sweet proportion as being presented before our eyes, 
might be sooner perceived than defined. And even herein 
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doth lie the reason why that kind of love which is the perfect- 
est ground of wedlock is seldom able to yield any reason of 
itself. 

[3.] Now that which is born of man must be nourished with 
far more travail, as being of greater price in nature and of 
slower pace to perfection, than the offspring of any other 
creature besides. Man and woman being therefore to jom 
themselves for such a purpose, they were of necessity to be 
linked with some strait and insoluble knot. The bond of 
wedlock hath been always more or less esteemed of as a thing 
religious and sacred. The title which the very heathens 
themselves do thereunto oftentimes give is Aoly*. Those rites 
and orders which were instituted in the solemnization of mar- 
riage, the Hebrews term by the name of conjugal Sanctifica- 
tions t. 

[4.] Amongst ourselves because sundry things appertaining 
unto the public order of matrimony are called in question by 
such as know not from whence those customs did first grow, 
to shew briefly some true and sufficient reason of them shall 
not be superfluous, although we do not hereby intend to yield 
so far unto enemies of all church orders saving their own, as 
though every thing were unlawful the true cause and reason 
whereof at the first might hardly perhaps be now rendered. 

Wherefore to begin with the times wherein the liberty of 
marriage is restrained {. ‘ There is,” saith Solomon, “a 
“ time for all things, a time to laugh and a time to mourn.” 
That duties belonging unto marriage and offices appertaining 
to penance are things unsuitable and unfit to be matched 
together, the § Prophets and || Apostles themselves do witness. 
Upon which ground as we might right well think it marvellous 
absurd to see in a church a wedding on the day of a public 
fast, so likewise in the selfsame consideration our predecessors 
thought it not amiss to take away the common liberty of mars 
riages during the time which was appointed for the prepara- 
tion unto and for exercise of general humiliation by fasting 
and praying, weeping for sins, 

8 aR ae , . hie : 
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[5-] As for the delivering up of the woman either by her soox v. 
father or by some other, we must note that in ancient times* @e=s:* 
all women which had not husbands nor fathers to govern 
them had their tutors, without whose authority there was no 
act which they did warrantablet. And for this cause they 
were in marriage delivered unto their husbands by others. 
Which custom retained hath still this use, that it putteth 
women in mind of a duty whereunto the very imbecility of 
their nature and sex doth bind them, namely to be always 
directed, guided and ordered by others, although our positive 
laws do not tie them now as pupils. 

[6.] The custom of laying down money seemeth to have 
been derived from the Saxons, whose manner was to buy their 
wives{. But seeing there is not any great cause wherefore 
the memory of that custom should remain, it skilleth not 
much although we suffer it to lie dead, even as we see it in 
a manner already worn out. 

The ring hath been always used as an especial pledge 
of faith and fidelity. Nothing more fit to serve as a token 
of our purposed endless continuance in that which we never 
ought to revoke. This is the cause wherefore the heathens 
themselves did in such cases use the ring, whereunto Tertul- 
lian alluding saith, that in ancient times “No woman was 
“ permitted to wear gold saving only upon one finger, which 
* her husband had fastened unto himself with that ring which 
“ was usually given for assurance of future marriage§.” The 
cause why the Christians use it, as some of the fathers think, 
is|| either to testify mutual love or rather to serve for a pledge 
of conjunction in heart and mind agreed upon between them. 
But what rite and custom is there so harmless wherein the 
wit of man bending itself to derision may not easily find out 
somewhat to scorn and jest at? He that should have beheld 
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nook v. the Jews* when they stood with a four-cornered garment 
aba ee spread over the head of espoused couples while their espousals 
were in making, he that should have beheld their praying 
over a cup and their delivering the same at the marriage 
feast with set forms of benediction + as the order amongst 
them was, might being lewdly affected take thereat as just 
oceasion of scornful cavil as at the use of the ring in wedlock 
among Christians. ~ 
[7.] But of all things the most hardly taken is the uttering 
those words, “With my body I thee worship,” in which 
words when once they are understood there will appear as 
little cause as in the rest for any wise man to be offended. 
First therefore inasmuch as unlawful copulation doth pollute 
and dishonour{ both parties, this protestation that we do 
worship and honour another with our bodies may import a 
denial of all such lets and impediments to our knowledge as 
might cause any stain, blemish, or disgrace that way, which 
kind of construction being probable would easily approve 
that speech to a peaceable and quiet mind. Secondly in that 
the Apostle § doth so expressly affirm that parties married 
have not any longer entire power over themselves, but each 
hath interest in other’s person, it cannot be thought an absurd 
construction to say that worshipping with the body is the 
imparting of that interest in the body unto another which 
none before had save only ourselves. But if this was the 
natural meaning the words should perhaps be as requisite 
to be used on the one side as on the other, and therefore a 
third sense there is which I rather rely upon. Apparent it 
is that the ancient difference between a lawful wife and 
a concubine was only || in the different purpose of man 
betaking himself to the one or the other. If his purpose 
were only fellowship, there grew to the woman by this mean 
no worship at all but the contrary. In professing that his 
intent was to add by his person honour and worship unto 
hers, he took her plainly and clearly to wife. This is it 
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which the Civil Law doth mean when it maketh a wife 
to differ from a concubine in dignity *; a wife to be taken 
where + conjugal honour and affection doth go before. The 
worship that grew unto her being taken with declaration of 
this intent was that her children became by this mean legiti- 
mate and free; herself was made a mother over his family ; 
last of all she received such advancement of state as things 
annexed unto his person might augment her with, yea a right 
of participation was thereby given her both in him and even 
in all things which were his. This doth somewhat the more 
plainly appear by adding also that other clause, “ With all 
“my worldly goods I thee endow.” The former branch 
having granted the principal, the latter granteth that which is 
annexed thereunto. 

[8.] ‘To end the public solemnity of marriage with receiving 
the blessed Sacrament is a custom so religious and so holy, 
that if the church of England be blameable in this respect it 
is not for suffering it to be so much but rather for not providing 
that it may be more put in ure. The laws of Romulus con- 
cerning marriage{ are therefore extolled above the rest 
amongst the heathens which were before, in that they esta- 
blished the use of certain special solemnities, whereby the 
minds of men were drawn to make the greater conscience 
of wedlock, and to esteem the bond thereof a thing which 
could not be without impiety dissolved. If there be any 
thing in Christian religion strong and effectual to like 
purpose it is the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist, in regard of 
the force whereof Tertullian breaketh out into these words 
concerning matrimony therewith sealed; “‘ § Unde sufficiam 
“ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii quod Ecclesia 
* conciliat et confirmat oblatio ?”—* I know not which way I 
‘should be able to shew the happiness of that wedlock the 
‘knot whereof the Church doth fasten and the Sacrament 
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poox y, © of the Church confirm. ‘Touching marriage therefore let 

Ch-lxxiv-™ thus much be sufficient. 

Churching  LXXIV. The fruit of marriage is birth, and the companion 

of women. of birth travail, the grief whereof being so extreme, and the 
danger always so great, dare we open our mouths against the 
things that are holy and presume to censure it as a fault 
in the Church of Christ, that women after their deliverance do 
publicly shew their thankful minds unto God? But behold 
what reason there is against it! Forsooth*, “ if there should 
“be solemn and express giving of thanks in the Church 
“ for every benefit either equal or greater than this which any 
“‘ singular person in the Church doth receive, we should not 
“ only have no preaching of the word nor ministering of the 
“ sacraments, but we should not have so much leisure as to do 
“any corporal or bodily work, but should be like those 
«« Massilian heretics + which do nothing else but pray.” Surely 
better a great deal to be like unto those heretics which do 
nothing else but pray, than those which do nothing else 
but quarrel. Their heads it might haply trouble somewhat 
more than as yet they are aware of to find out so many 
benefits greater than this or equivalent thereunto, for which if 
so be our laws did require solemn and express thanksgiving in 
the church the same were like to prove a thing so greatly 
cumbersome as is pretended. But if there be such store 
of mercies even inestimable poured every day upon thousands 
(as indeed the earth is full of the blessings of the Lord which 
are day by day renewed without number and above measure) 
shall it not be lawful to cause solemn thanks to be given unto 
God for any benefit, than which greater or whereunto equal 
are received, no law binding men in regard thereof to perform 
the like duty? Suppose that some bond there be which tieth 
us at certain times to mention publicly the names of sundry 
our benefactors. Some of them it may be are such that a 
day would scarcely serve to reckon up together with them 
the catalogue of so many men besides as we are either more or 
equally beholden unto. Because no law requireth this im- 
possible labour at our hands, shall we therefore condemn 
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that law whereby the other being possible and also dutiful is 
enjoined us? So much we owe to the Lord of Heaven that 
we can never sufficiently praise him nor give him thanks for 
half those benefits for which this sacrifice were most due. 
Howbeit God forbid we should cease performing this duty 
when public order doth draw us unto it, when it may be 
so easily done, when it hath been so long executed by devout 
and virtuous people; God forbid that being so many ways 
provoked in this case unto so good a duty, we should omit it, 
only because there are other cases of like nature wherein we 
cannot so conveniently or at leastwise do not perform the 
same most virtuous office of piety. 
_ [2.] Wherein we trust that as the action itself pleaseth 
God so the order and manner thereof is not such as may 
justly offend any. It is but an overflowing of gall which 
causeth the woman’s absence from the church during the time 
of her lying-in to be traduced, and interpreted as though 
she were so long judged wxholy, and were thereby shut out or 
sequestered from the house of God according to the ancient 
Levitical Law. Whereas the very canon law itself doth not 
so hold, but directly professeth the contrary*; she is not 
barred from thence in such sort as they interpret it, nor in 
respect of any unholiness forbidden entrance into the church, 
although her abstaining from public assemblies, and her 
abode in separation for the time be most convenient fT. 

[3-] To scoff at the manner of attire than which there 
could be nothing devised for such a time more grave and 
decent, to make it a token of some folly committed for which 
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they are loth to shew their faces, argueth that great divines 
are sometime more merry than wise. As for the women 
themselves, God accepting the service which they faithfully 
offer unto him, it is no great disgrace though they suffer 
pleasant witted men a little to intermingle with zeal scorn. 

[4.] The name of Oblations applied not only here to those 
small and petit payments which yet are a part of the minis- 
ter’s right, but also generally given unto all such allowances 
as serve for their needful maintenance, is both ancient and 
convenient. For as the life of the clergy is spent in the 
service of God, so it is sustained with his revenue. Nothing 
therefore more proper than to give the name of Oblations to 
such payments in token that we offer unto him whatsoever 
his ministers receive. 

LXXV. But to leave this, there is a duty which the 
Church doth owe to the faithful departed, wherein forasmuch 
as the church of England is said* to do those things which 
are though “not unlawful” yet “inconvenient,” because it 
appointeth a prescript form of service at burials, suffereth 
mourning apparel to be worn, and permitteth funeral ser- 
mons, a word or two concerning this point will be neces- 
sary, although it be needless to dwell long upon it. 

[2.] The end of funeral duties is first to shew that love 
towards the party deceased which nature requireth ; then to 
do him that honour which is fit both generally for man and 
particularly for the quality of his person ; last of all to testify 
the care which the Church hath to comfort the living, and 
the hope which we all have concerning the resurrection of 
the dead. 

For signification of love towards them that are departed 
mourning is not denied to be a thing convenient. As in 
truth the Scripture every where doth approve lamentation 
made unto this end. The Jews by our Saviour’s tears there- 
fore gathered in this case that his love towards Lazarus was 
great +. And that as mourning at such times is fit, so like- 
wise that there may be a kind of attire suitable to a sorrowful 
affection and convenient for mourners to wear how plainly 
doth David’s { example shew, who being in heaviness went 
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up to the mount with his head covered and all the people that 
were with him in like sort? White garments being fit to 
use at marriage feasts and such other times of joy, whereunto 
Solomon alluding when he requireth continual cheerfulness of 
mind speaketh in this sort*, “Let thy garments be always 
white ;” what doth hinder the contrary from being now as 
convenient in grief as this heretofore in gladness hath been ? 
“ If there be no sorrow” they say “it is hypocritical to pre- 
“tend it, and if there be to provoke it” by wearing such 
attire “is dangerous.” Nay if there be, to shew it is natural, 
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should be, especially sith it doth not come oftentimes to pass 
that men are fain to have their mourning gowns pulled off 
their backs for fear of killing themselves with sorrow that 
way nourished. 

[3.] The honour generally due unto all men maketh a decent 
interring of them to be convenient even for very humanity’s 
sake. And therefore so much as is mentioned in the burial 
of the widow’s son +, the carrying of him forth upon a bier 
and the accompanying of him to the earth, hath been used 
even amongst infidels, all men accounting it a very extreme 
destitution { not to have at the least this honour done them. 
Some man’s estate may require a great deal more according as 
the fashion of the country where he dieth doth afford. And 
unto this appertained the ancient use of the Jews to embalm 
the corpse with sweet odours §, and to adorn the sepulchres 
of certain ||. 

In regard of the quality of men it hath been judged fit 
to commend them unto the world at their death amongst the 
heathen in funeral orations, amongst the Jews in sacred 
poems ; and why not in funeral sermons also amongst 
Christians? Us it sufficeth that the known benefit hereof 
doth countervail millions of such inconveniences as are therein 
surmised, although they were not surmised only but, found 
therein. The life and the death of saints is precious in God’s 
sight. Let it not seem odious in our eyes if both the one and 
the other be spoken of then especially when the present 
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occasion doth make men’s minds the more capable of such 
speech. The care no doubt of the living both to live and to 
die well must needs be somewhat increased, when they know 
that their departure shall not be folded up in silence but the 
ears of many be made acquainted with it. Moreover when 
they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with their brethren 
in their last need, besides the praise which they give to God 
and the joy which they have or should have by reason of their 
fellowship and communion with saints, is not their hope also 
much confirmed against the day of their own dissolution ? 
Again the sound of these things doth not so pass the ears of 
them that are most loose and dissolute in life but it causeth 
them one time or other to wish, “ O that I might die the death 
« of the righteous and that my end might be like his!” Thus 
much peculiar good there doth grow at those times by speech 
concerning the dead, besides the benefit of public instruction 
common unto funeral with other sermons. 

For the comfort of them whose minds are through 
natural affection pensive in such cases no man can justly 
mislike the custom which the Jews had to end their burials 
with funeral banquets, in reference whereunto the prophet 
Jeremy spake concerning the people whom God had appointed 
unto a grievous manner of destruction, saying* that men 
should not “give them the cup of consolation to drink 
“ for their father or for their mother,” because it should not 
be now with them as in peaceable times with others, who 
bringing their ancestors unto the grave with weeping eyes 
have notwithstanding means wherewith to be recomforted. 
“ Give wine,” saith Solomon, “unto them that have grief of 
“ heartt.” Surely he that ministereth unto them comfortable 
speech ¢{ doth much more than give them wine. 

[4.] But the greatest thing of all other about this duty of 
Christian burial is an outward testification of the hope which 
we have touching the resurrection of the dead. For which 
purpose let any man of reasonable judgment examine, whether 
it be more convenient for a company of men as it were in a 
dumb show to bring a corse to the place of burial, there to 
leave it covered with earth, and so end, or else to have the 
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exequies devoutly performed with solemn recital of such lec- 
tures, psalms and prayers, as are purposely framed for the 
stirring up of men’s minds unto a careful consideration of 
their estate both here and hereafter. 

Whereas therefore it is objected that neither the people of 
God under the Law, nor the Church in the Apostles’ times 
did use any form of service in burial of their dead, and 
therefore that this order is taken up without any good example 
or precedent followed therein: first while the world doth 
stand they shall never be able to prove that all things which 
either the one or the other did use at burial are set down in 
holy Scripture, which doth not any where of purpose deliver 
the whole manner and form thereof, but toucheth only some- 
time one thing and sometime another which was in use, as 
special occasions require any of them to be either mentioned 
or insinuated. Again if it might be proved that no such thing 
was usual amongst them, hath Christ so deprived his Church 
of judgment that what rites and orders soever the later ages 
thereof have devised the same must needs be inconvenient ? 

Furthermore, that the Jews before our Saviour’s coming 
had any such form of service although in scripture it be not 
affirmed, yet neither is it there denied; (for the forbidding 
of priests to be present at burials letteth not but that others 
might discharge that duty, seeing all were not priests which 
had rooms of public function in their synagogues ;) and if any 
man be of opinion that they had no such form of service, thus 
much there is to make the contrary more probable. The Jews 
at this day have, as appeareth in their form of funeral 
prayers and in certain of their funeral sermons published, 
neither are they so affected towards Christians, as to borrow 
that order from us, besides that the form thereof is such as 
hath in it sundry things which the very words of the Scripture 
itself do seem to allude unto, as namely after departure from 
the sepulchre unto the house whence the dead was brought it 
sheweth the manner of their burial feast, and a consolatory 
form of prayers appointed for the master of the synagogue 
thereat to utter, albeit I may not deny but it hath also some 
things which are not perhaps so ancient as the Law and the 
Prophets. 

But whatsoever the Jews’ custom was before the days of 
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Book vy, our Saviour Christ, hath it once at any time been heard of 
oh SET that either church or Christian man of sound belief did ever 
judge this a thing unmeet, undecent, unfit for Christianity, till 
these miserable days, wherein under the colour of removing 
superstitious abuses the most effectual means both to testify 
and to strengthen true religion are plucked at, and in some 
places even pulled up by the very roots? Take away this 
which was ordained to shew at burials the peculiar hope.of the 
Church of God concerning the dead, and in the manner of 
those dumb funerals what one thing is there whereby the 
world may perceive we are Christian men? 
Ofthena- LXXVI. I come now unto that function which undertaketh 
Ministry the public ministry of holy things according to the laws of 
which serv- Christian religion. And because the nature of things consist- 
oe " ing as this doth in action is known by the object whereabout 
ct divine they are conversant, and by the end or scope whereunto they 


the Church are referred, we must know that the object of this function is 


Sheers both God and men; God in that he is publicly worshipped of 
mewnor wiles Church, and men in that they are capable of happiness by 
one means which Christian discipline appointeth. So that the sum 


also tem- of our whole labour in this kind is to honour God and to save 

poral doth 

depend men. 

upon it, For whether we severally take and consider men one by one, 
or else gather them into one society and body, as it hath been 
before declared that every man’s religion is in him the well- 
spring of all other sound and sincere virtues, from whence 
both here in some sort and hereafter more abundantly their 
full joy and felicity ariseth, because while they live they are 
blessed of God and when they die their works follow them: so 
at this present we must again call to mind how the very 
worldly peace and prosperity, the secular happiness, the tem- 
poral and natural good estate both of all men and of all domi- 
nions hangeth chiefly upon religion, and doth evermore give 
plain testimony that as well in this as in other considerations 
the priest is a pillar of that commonwealth wherein he faith- 
fully serveth God. For if these assertions be true, first that 
nothing can be enjoyed in this present world against his will 
which hath made all things; secondly that albeit God doth 
sometime permit the impious to Aave, yet impiety permitteth 
them not to enjoy no not temporal blessings on earth ; thirdly 
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that God hath appointed those blessings to attend as hand- xookx v. 
maids upon religion ; and fourthly that without the work of biased 
the ministry religion by no means can possibly continue, the 
use and benefit of that sacred function even towards all men’s 
worldly happiness must needs be granted. 
[2.] Now the first being a theorem both understood and 
confessed of all *, to labour in proof thereof were superfluous. 
The second perhaps may be called in question except it be 
perfectly understood: By good things temporal therefore we 
mean length of days, health of body, store of friends and well- 
willers, quietness, prosperous success of those things we take 
in hand, riches with fit opportunities to use them during 
life, reputation following us both alive and dead, children or 
such as instead of children we wish to leave successors and 
partakers of our happiness. These things are naturally every 
man’s desire, because they are good. And on whom God be- 
stoweth the same +, them we confess he graciously blesseth. 
Of earthly blessings the meanest is wealth, reputation the 
chiefest. For which cause we esteem the gain of honour an 
ample recompense for the loss of all other worldly benefits. 
[3.] But forasmuch as in all this there is no certain perpe- 
tuity of goodness, nature hath taught to affect these things not 
for their own sake but with reference and relation to some- 
what independently good, as is the exercise of virtue and 
speculation of truth. None whose desires are rightly ordered 
would wish to live, to breathe and move, without performance 
of those actions which are beseeming man’s excellency. 
Wherefore having not how to employ it we wax weary even 
of life itself. Health is precious because sickness doth breed 
that pain which disableth action. Again why do men delight 
so much in the multitude of friends, but for that the actions 
of life being many do need many helping hands to further 
them? Between troublesome and quiet days we should make 
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no difference if the one did not hinder and interrupt the other 
uphold our liberty of action. Furthermore if those things we 
do, succeed, it rejoiceth us not so much for the benefit we 
thereby reap as in that it probably argueth our actions to have 
been orderly and well guided*. As for riches, to him which 
hath and doth nothing with them they are a contumely. Honour 
is commonly presumed a sign of more than ordinary virtue and 
merit, by means whereof when ambitious minds thirst after it, 
their endeavours are testimonies how much it is in the eye of 
nature to possess that body the very shadow whereof is set at 
so high a rate, Finally such is the pleasure and comfort 
which we take in doing, that when life forsaketh us, still our 
desires to continue action and to work though not by ourselves 
yet. by them whom we leave behind us, causeth us provi- 
dently to resign into other men’s hands the helps we have 
gathered for that purpose, devising also the best we can to make 
them perpetual. It appeareth therefore how all the parts of 
temporal felicity are only good in relation to that which useth 


_ them as instruments, and that they are no such good as wherein 


a right desire doth ever stay or rest itself, 

[4.] Now temporal blessings are enjoyed of those which 
have them, know them, esteem them according to that they are 
in their own nature. Wherefore of the wicked whom God doth 
hate his usual and ordinary speeches are, that “ blood-thirsty 
«and deceitful men shall not live out half their days + ;” 
that God shall cause “a pestilence to cleave {” unto the 
wicked, and shall strike them with consuming grief, with 
fevers, burning diseases, and sores which are past cure; that 
when the impious are fallen, all men shall tread them down 
and none shew countenance of love towards them as much as 
by pitying them in their misery ; that the sins of the ungodly 
shall bereave them of peace; that all counsels, complots, and 
practices against God shall come to nothing; that the lot and 
inheritance of the unjust is beggary; that the name of un- 
righteous persons shall putrefy §, and the posterity of robbers 
starve. If any think that iniquity and peace, sin and pro- 
sperity can dwell together, they err, because they distinguish 
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not aright between the matter, and that which giveth it the Boox v. 


form of happiness, between possession and fruition, between 
the having and the enjoying of good things. The impious 
cannot enjoy that they have, partly because they receive it not 
as at God’s hands, which only consideration maketh temporal 
blessings comfortable, and partly because through error placing 
it above things of far more price and worth they turn that to 
poison which might be food, they make their prosperity their 
own snare, in the nest of their highest growth they lay fool- 
ishly those eggs out of which their woful overthrow is after- 
wards hatched, Hereby it cometh to pass that wise and judi- 
cious men observing the vain behaviours of such as are risen 
to unwonted greatness have thereby been able to prognosticate 
their ruin. So that in very truth no impious or wicked man 
doth prosper on earth but either sooner or later the world may 
perceive easily how at such time as others thought them most 
fortunate they had but only the good estate which fat oxen 
have above lean, when they appeared to grow their climbing 
was towards ruin*, 

The gross and bestial conceit of them which want under- 
standing is only that the fullest bellies are happiest. There- 
fore the greatest felicity they wish to the commonwealth 
wherein they live is that it may but abound and stand, that 
they which are riotous may have to pour out without stint, 
that the poor may sleep and the rich feed them, that nothing 
unpleasant may be commanded, nothing forbidden men which 
themselves have a lust to follow, that kings may provide for 
the ease of their subjects and not be too curious about their 
manners, that wantonness, excess, and lewdness of life may be 


left free, and that no fault may be capital besides dislike of 


things settled in so good terms. But be it far from the 
just to dwell either in or near to the tents of these so miserable 
felicities. 

[5.] Now whereas we thirdly affirm that religion and the 
fear of God as well induceth secular prosperity as everlasting 
bliss in the world to come, this also is true. For otherwise 
godliness could not be said to have the promises of both lives, 
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to be that ample revenue wherein there is always sufficiency, 
and to carry with it a general discharge of want, even so 
general that David himself should protest he “never saw the 
« just forsaken *.” 

Howbeit to this we must add certain special limitations; as 
first that we do not forget how crazed and diseased minds 
(whereof our heavenly Physician must judge) receive often- 
times most benefit by being deprived of those things~which 
are to others beneficially given, as appeareth in that which 
the wise man hath noted concerning them whose lives God 
mercifully doth abridge lest wickedness should alter their 
understanding +; again that the measure of our outward pro- 
sperity be taken by proportion with that which every man’s 
estate in this present life requireth. External abilities are 
instruments of action. It contenteth wise artificers to have 
their instruments proportionable to their work, rather fit for 
use than huge and goodly to please the eye. Seeing then the 
actions of a servant do not need that which may be necessary 
for men of calling and place in the world, neither men of 
inferior condition many things which greater personages can 
hardly want, surely they are blessed in worldly respects that 
have wherewith to perform sufficiently what their station and 
place asketh, though they have no more {. For by reason of 
man’s imbecility and proneness to elation of mind, too high 
a flow of prosperity is dangerous § ; too low an ebb again as 
dangerous, for that the virtue of patience is rare, and the hand 
of necessity stronger than ordinary virtue is able to withstand. 
Solomon’s discreet and moderate desire we all know, “ Give 
“ me O Lord neither riches nor penury ||.” Men over high 
exalted either in honour or in power or in nobility or in 
wealth; they likewise that are as much on the contrary hand 
sunk either with beggary or through dejection or by baseness, 
do not easily give ear to reason, but the one exceeding apt 
unto outrages and the other unto petty mischiefsq. For 
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greatness delighteth to shew itself by effects of power, and nook v. 
baseness to help itself with shifts of malice. For which 1" * 
cause a moderate indifferent temper between fulness of bread 
and emptiness hath been evermore thought and found (all 
circumstances duly considered) the safest and happiest for all 
estates, even for kings and princes themselves. 

Again we are not to look that these things should always 
concur no not in them which are accounted happy, neither 
that the course of men’s lives or of public affairs should con- 
tinually be drawn out as an even thread (for that the nature 
of things will not suffer) but a just survey being made, as 
those particular men are worthily reputed good whose virtues 
be great and their faults tolerable, so him we may register 
for a man fortunate, and that for a prosperous or happy state, 
which having flourished doth not afterwards feel any tragical 
alteration such as might cause them to be a spectacle of 
misery to others. 

Besides whereas true felicity consisteth in the highest ope- 
rations of that nobler part of man which sheweth sometime 
greatest. perfection not in using the benefits which delight 
nature but in suffering what nature can hardliest endure, 
there is no cause why either the loss of good if it tend to the 
purchase of better, or why any misery the issue whereof is 
their greater praise and honour that have sustained it should 
be thought to impeach that temporal happiness wherewith re- 
ligion we say is accompanied, but yet in such measure, as the 
several degrees of men may require by a competent estima- 
tion, and unless the contrary do more advance, as it hath done 
those most heroical saints whom afflictions have made glorious. 
In a word not to whom no calamity falleth, but whom neither 
misery nor prosperity is able to move from a right mind, them 
we may truly pronounce fortunate, and whatsoever doth out- 
wardly happen without that precedent improbity for which it 
appeareth in the eyes of sound and impartial judges to. have 
proceeded from divine revenge, it passeth in the number of 
human casualties whereunto we are all alike subject. No 
misery is reckoned more than common or human if God so 
dispose that we pass through it and come safe to shore, even 
as contrariwise men do not use to think those flourishing cays 
happy which do end with tears, 
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spooky.  [6.] It standeth therefore with these cautions firm and 

Piola 3 Aa SY yea ratified by all men’s unfeigned confessions drawn 
from the very heart of experience, that whether we compare 
men of note in the world with others of like degree and state, 
or else the same men with themselves; whether we confer 
one dominion with another or else the different times of one 
and the same dominion, the manifest odds between their very 
outward condition as long as they steadfastly were observed 
to honour God and their success being fallen from him, are 
remonstrances more than sufficient how all our welfare even 
on earth dependeth wholly upon our religion. 

Heathens were ignorant of true religion. Yet such as that 
little was which they knew, it much impaired or bettered 
always their worldly affairs, as their love and zeal towards it 
did wane or grow. 

Of the Jews did not even their most malicious and mortal 
adversaries all acknowledge that to strive against them it 
was in vain as long as their amity with God continued, that 
nothing could weaken them but apostasy? In the whole 
course of their own proceedings did they ever find it other- 
wise, but that during their faith and fidelity towards God 
every man of them was in war as a thousand strong, and as 
much as a grand senate for counsel in peaceable deliberations, 
contrariwise that if they swerved, as they often did, their 
wonted courage and magnanimity forsook them utterly, their 
soldiers and military men trembled at the sight of the naked 
sword; when they entered into mutual conference, and sate 
in council for their own good, that which children might have 
seen their gravest senators could not discern, their prophets 
saw darkness instead of visions, the wise and prudent were as 
men bewitched, even that which they knew (being such as 
might stand them in stead) they had not the grace to utter, 
or if any thing were well proposed it took no place, it entered 
not into the minds of the rest to approve and follow it, but 
as men confounded with strange and unusual amazements of 
spirit they attempted tumultuously they saw not what; and by 
the issues of all tempts they found no certain conclusion but 
this, God and heaven are strong against us in all we do.” 
The cause whereof was secret fear which took heart and 
courage from them, and the cause of their fear an inward 
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guiltiness that they all had offered God such apparent wrongs 
as were not pardonable. 

[7.] But it may be the case is now altogether changed, and 
that in Christian religion there is not the like force towards 
temporal felicity. Search the ancient records of time, look 
what hath happened by the space of these sixteen hundred 
years, see if all things to this effect be not luculent and 
clear, yea all things so manifest that for evidence and proof 
herein we need not by uncertain dark conjectures surmise 
any to have been plagued of God for contempt, or blest in 
the course of faithful obedience towards true religion, more 
than only them whom we find in that respect on the one 
side guilty by their own confessions, and happy on the other 
side by all men’s acknowledgment, who beholding the pros- 
perous estate of such as are good and virtuous impute boldly 
the same to God’s most especial favour, but cannot in like 
manner pronounce that whom he afflicteth above others with 
them he hath cause: to be more offended. For virtue is 
always plain to be seen, rareness causeth it to be observed, 
and goodness to be honoured with admiration. As for ini- 
quity and sin it lieth many times hid, and because we be all 
offenders it becometh us not to incline towards hard and 
severe sentences touching others, unless their notorious 
wickedness did sensibly before proclaim that which after- 
wards came to pass. 

[8.] Wherefore the sum of every Christian man’s duty is to 
labour by all means towards that which other men seeing in 
us may justify, and what we ourselves must accuse, if we fall 
into it, that by all means we can to avoid, considering espe- 
cially that as hitherto upon the Church there never yet fell 
tempestuous storm the vapours whereof were not first noted 
to rise from coldness in affection and from backwardness in 
duties of service towards God, so if that which the tears of 
antiquity have uttered concerning this point should be here 
set down, it were assuredly enough to soften and to mollify 
an heart of steel. On the contrary part although we confess 
with St. Augustine most willingly, that the chiefest happi- 
ness for which we have some Christian kings in so great 
admiration above the rest is not because of their long reign, 
their calm and quiet departure out of this present life, the 
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BooK v. settled establishment of their own flesh and blood succeeding 
oh et ® them in royalty and power, the glorious overthrow of foreign 
enemies, or the wise prevention of inward dangers and. of 
secret attempts at home; all which solaces and comforts of 
this our unquiet life it pleaseth God oftentimes to bestow on 
them which have no society or part in the joys of heaven, 
giving thereby to understand that these in comparison are 
toys and trifles far under the value and price of that which is 
to be looked for at his hands ;. but in truth the reason where- 
fore we mostly extol their felicity is if so be they have virtuously 
reigned, if honour have not filled their hearts with pride, if 
the exercise of their power hath been service and attendance 
upon the majesty of the Most High, if they have feared him 
as their own inferiors and subjects have feared them, if they 
have loved neither pomp nor pleasure more than heaven, if 
revenge hath slowly proceeded from them and mercy willingly 
offered itself, if so they have tempered rigour with lenity. that 
neither extreme severity might utterly cut them off in whom 
there was manifest hope of amendment, nor yet the easiness 
of pardoning offences embolden offenders, if knowing that 
whatsoever they do their potency may bear it out they have 
been so much the more careful not to do any thing but 
that which is commendable in the best rather than usual with 
greatest personages, if the true knowledge of themselves hath 
humbled them in God’s sight no less than God in the eyes of 
men hath raised them up; I say albeit we reckon such to be 
the happiest of them that are mightiest in the world, and 
albeit those things alone are happiness, nevertheless consider- 
ing what force there is even in outward blessings to comfort 
the minds of the best disposed, and to give them the greater 
joy when religion and peace, heavenly and earthly happiness 
are wreathed in one crown, as to the worthiest of Christian 
princes it hath by the providence of the Almighty hitherto 
befallen: let it not seem to any man a needless and super- 
fluous waste of labour that there hath been thus much spoken, 
to declare how in them especially it hath been so observed, 
and withal universally noted even from the highest. to the 
very meanest, how this peculiar benefit, this singular grace 
and preeminence religion hath, that either it guardeth as an, 
heavenly shield from all calamities, or else conducteth us safe 
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through them, and permitteth them not to be miseries; it BooK v. 
either giveth honours, promotions, and wealth, or else more ye x 
benefit by wanting them than if we had them at will; it ———— 
either filleth our houses with plenty of all good things, or 
maketh a salad of green herbs more sweet than all the sacri- 
fices of the ungodly. 

[9.] Our fourth proposition before set down was that reli- 
gion without the help of spiritual ministry is unable to plant 
itself, the fruits thereof not possible to grow of their own 
accord. Which last assertion is herein as the first that it 
needeth no farther confirmation. If it did I could easily de- 
clare how all things which are of God he hath by wonderful 
art and wisdom sodered as it were together with the glue of 
mutual assistance, appointing the lowest to receive from the 
nearest to themselves what the influence of the highest 
yieldeth. And therefore the Church being the most absolute 
of all his works was in reason to be also ordered with like 
harmony, that what he worketh might no less in grace than 
in nature be effected by hands and instruments duly sub- 
ordinated unto the power of his own Spirit. A thing both 
needful for the humiliation of man which would not willingly 
be debtor to any but to himself, and of no small effect to 
nourish that divine love which now maketh each embrace 
other not as men but as angels of God. 

[{10.] Ministerial actions tending immediately unto God’s 
honour and man’s happiness are either as contemplation, 
which helpeth forward the principal work of the ministry ; 
or else they are parts of that principal work of administration 
itself, which work consisteth in doing the service of God’s 
house * and in applying unto men the sovereign medicines of 
grace, already spoken of the more largely to the end it might 
thereby appear that we owe to the guides of our souls + even 
as much as our souls are worth, although the debt of our tem- 
poral blessings should be stricken off. 

LXXVII. The ministry of things divine is a function Of power 
which as God did himself institute, so neither may men &'¥e" Unto 


men to exe- 


undertake the same but by authority and power given them ot fie 
in lawful manner. That God which is no way deficient or face, of 
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wanting unto man in necessaries, and hath therefore given 
us the light of his heavenly truth, because without that 
inestimable benefit we must needs have wandered in dark- 
ness to our endless perdition and woe, hath in the like 
abundance of mercies ordained certain to attend upon the 
due execution of requisite parts and offices therein prescribed 
for the good of the whole world, which men thereunto 
assigned do hold their authority from him, whether they be 
such as himself immediately or as the Church in his name 
investeth, it beg neither possible for all nor for every man 
without distinction convenient to take upon him a charge of 
so great importance. They are therefore ministers of God, 
not only by way of subordination as princes and civil magis- 
trates whose execution of judgment and justice the supreme 
hand of divine providence doth uphold, but ministers of God 
as from whom their authority is derived, and not from men. 
For in that they are Christ’s ambassadors and his labourers, 
who should give them their commission but he whose most 
inward affairs they manage? Is not God alone the Father of 
spirits? Are not souls the purchase of Jesus Christ ? What 
angel in Heaven could have said to man as our Lord did 
unto Peter, “ Feed my sheep: Preach: Baptize: Do this 
“in remembrance of me: Whose sins ye retain they are 
“ retained : and their offences in heaven pardoned whose faults 
“you shall on earth forgive?””? What think we? Are these 
terrestrial sounds, or else are they voices uttered out of the 
clouds above? The power of the ministry of God translateth 
out of darkness into glory, it raiseth men from the earth and 
bringeth God himself down from heaven, by blessing visible 
elements it maketh them invisible grace, it giveth daily the 
Holy Ghost, it hath to dispose of that flesh which was given 
for the life of the world and that blood which was poured out 
to redeem souls, when it poureth malediction upon the heads 
of the wicked they perish, when it revoketh the same they 
revive. O wretched blindness if we admire not so great 
power, more wretched if we consider it aright and notwith- 
standing imagine that any but God can bestow it! 

[2.] To whom Christ hath imparted power both over that 
mystical body which is the society of souls, and over that 
natural which is himself for the knitting of both in one : 
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(a work which antiquity doth call the making of Christ’s 
body ;) the same power is in such not amiss both termed a 
kind of mark or character and acknowledged to be indelible. 
Ministerial power is a mark of separation, because it severeth 
them that have it from other men, and maketh them a special 
order consecrated unto the service of the Most High in things 
wherewith others may not meddle. Their difference therefore 
from other men is in that they are a distinct order. So Ter- 
tullian calleth them*. And St. Paul himself dividing the 
body of the Church of Christ into two moieties nameth the 
one part idiéras, which is as much as to say the Order of 
the Laity, the opposite part whereunto we in like sort term 
the Order of God’s Clergy, and the spiritual power which he 
hath given them the power of their Order, so far forth as the 
same consisteth in the bare execution of holy things called 
properly the affairs of God+. For of the power of their 
jurisdiction over men’s persons we are to speak in the books 
following. 

[3.] They which have once received this power may not 
think to put it off and on like a cloak as the weather serveth, 
to take it reject and resume it as oft as themselves list, of 
which profane and impious contempt these later times have 
yielded as of all other kinds of iniquity and apostasy strange 
examples ; but let them know which put their hands unto 
this plough, that once consecrated unto God they are made 
his peculiar inheritance for ever. Suspensions may stop, and 
degradations utterly cut off the use or exercise of power 
before given: but voluntarily it is not in the power of man 
to separate and pull asunder what God by his authority 
coupleth. So that although there may be through misdesert 
degradation as there may be cause of just separation after 
matrimony {, yet if (as sometime it doth) restitution to former 
dignity or reconciliation after breach doth happen, neither 
doth the one nor the other ever iterate the first knot. 

Much less is it necessary which some have urged con- 
cerning the reordination of such as others in times more 
corrupt did consecrate heretofore. Which error already 
quelled by St. Jerome doth not now require any other 
refutation. 


* Tertull. de Adhort. Castit. [c.7.] + Heb.ii.17. { Matt. xix. [4-9.] 
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function, whose fall by heresy or want of constancy in pro- 
fessing the Christian faith hath been once a disgrace to their 
calling. Nevertheless as there is no law which bindeth, 
so there is no case that should always lead to shew one and 
the same severity towards persons- culpable. Goodness of 
nature itself more inclineth to clemency than rigour, And 
we in other men’s offences do behold the plain image of our 
own imbecility. Besides also, them that wander out of the 
way * it cannot be unexpedient to win with all hopes of 
favour, lest strictness used towards such as reclaim them- 
selves should make others more obstinate in error. Where- 
fore after that the church of Alexandria had somewhat re- 
covered itself from the tempests and storms of Arianism +, 
being in consultation about the reestablishment of that which 
by long disturbance had been greatly decayed and hindered, 
the ferventer sort gave quick sentence that touching them 
which were of the clergy and had stained themselves with 
heresy there should be none so received into the Church 
again as to continue in the order of the clergy. The rest 
which considered how many men’s cases it did concern 
thought it much more safe and consonant to bend somewhat 
down towards them which were fallen, to shew severity upon 
a few of the chiefest leaders, and to offer to the rest a friendly 
reconciliation without any other demand saving only the 
abjuration of their error; as in the gospel that wasteful 
young man which returned home to his father’s house was 
with joy both admitted and honoured, his elder brother 
hardly thought of for repining thereat, neither commended 
so much for his own fidelity and virtue as blamed for not 
embracing him freely whose unexpected recovery ought to 
have blotted out all remembrance of misdemeanours and faults 
past. But of this sufficient. 

[5-] A thing much stumbled at in the manner of giving 
orders is our using those memorable words of our Lord and 
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Saviour Christ, “Receive the Holy Ghost.” The* Holy goox v. 
Ghost they say we cannot give, and therefore we “ fdolichhy? 
bid men receive it. Wise men for their authority’s sake 
must have leave to befool them whom they are able to make 
wise by better instruction. Notwithstanding if it may please 
their wisdom as well to hear what fools can say as to control 
that which they do, thus we have heard some wise men 
teach, namely that the “ Holy Ghost” may be used to signify 
not the Person alone but the gifts of the Holy Ghost +, and 
we know that spiritual gifts are not only abilities to do things 
miraculous, as to speak with tongues which were never 
taught us, to cure diseases without art, and such like, but 
also that the very authority and power which is given men 
in the Church to be ministers of holy things, this is contained 
within the number of those gifts whereof the Holy Ghost is 
author, and therefore he which giveth this power may say 
without absurdity or folly “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” such 
power as the Spirit of Christ hath endued his Church withal, 
such power as neither prince nor potentate, king nor Cesar 
on earth can give. So that if men alone had devised this 
form of speech thereby to express the heavenly wellspring of 
that power which ecclesiastical ordinations do bestow, it is 
not so foolish but that wise men might bear with it. 

[6.] If then our Lord and Saviour himself have used the 
selfsame form of words and that in the selfsame kind of 
action, although there be but the least show of probability, 
yea or any possibility that his meaning might be the same 
which ours is, it should teach sober and grave men not to be 
too venturous in condemning that of folly which is not im- 
possible to have in it more profoundness of wisdom than flesh 
and blood should presume to control. Our Saviour after his 
resurrection from the dead gave his Apostles their com- 
mission saying t, “ All power is given me in Heaven and in 
“ earth: Go therefore and teach all nations Baptizing them 
“in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
“teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
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“ commanded you.” In sum, “As my Father sent me, so 
«send I you.” Whereunto St.John doth add farther that 
« having thus spoken he breathed on them and said, Receive 
« the Holy Ghost *.” _ By which words he must of likelihood 
understand some gift of the Spirit which was presently at 
that time bestowed upon them, as both the speech of actual 
delivery in saying Receive, and the visible sign thereof his 
breathing did shew. Absurd it were to imagine our Saviour 
did both to the ear and also to the very eye express a real 
donation, and they at that time receive nothing. 

[7.] It resteth then that we search what especial grace they 
did at that time receive. Touching miraculous power of the 
Spirit, most apparent it is that as then they received it not, but 
the promise thereof was to be shortly after performed. The 
words of St. Luke concerning that power are therefore set down 
with signification of the time to comet: “ Behold I will send 
“the promise of my Father upon you, but tarry you in the 
*¢ city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on 
“high.” Wherefore undoubtedly it was some other effect of 
the Spirit, the Holy Ghost in some other kind which our 
Saviour did then bestow. What other likelier than that 
which himself doth mention as it should seem of purpose to 
take away all ambiguous constructions, and to declare that 
the Holy Ghost which he then gave was a holy and a ghostly 
authority, authority over the souls of men, authority a part 
whereof consisteth in power to remit and retain sins t ? 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins soever ye remit they 
“are remitted; whose sins ye retain they are retained.’ 
Whereas therefore the other Evangelists had set down that 
Christ did before his suffering promise to give his Apostles 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and being risen from the 
dead promise moreover at that time a miraculous power of 
the Holy Ghost, St. John addeth that he also invested them 
even then with the power of the Holy Ghost for castigation 
and relaxation of sin, wherein was fully accomplished that 
which the promise of the keys did import. 

Seeing therefore that the same power is now given, why 
should the same form of words expressing it be thought 
foolish ? The cause why we breathe not as Christ did on 

* John xx, 22. T Luke xxiv. 49. t John xx, 23. 
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them unto whom he imparted power is for that neither Spirit soox v. 


nor spiritual authority may be thought to proceed from us, 
which are but delegates or assigns to give men possession of 
his graces, 

[8.] Now, besides that the power and authority delivered 
with those words is itself ydpuoya, a gracious donation which 
the Spirit of God doth bestow, we may most assuredly per- 
suade ourselves that the hand which imposeth upon us the 
function of our ministry doth under the same form of words 
so tie itself thereunto, that he which receiveth the burden is 
thereby for ever warranted to have the Spirit with him and 
in him for his assistance *, aid, countenance and support in 
whatsoever he faithfully doth to discharge duty. Knowing 
therefore that when we take ordination we also receive the 
presence of the Holy Ghost, partly to guide, direct and 
strengthen us in all our ways, and partly to assume unto itself 
for the more authority those actions that appertain to our 
place and calling, can our ears admit such a speech uttered in 
the reverend performance of that solemnity, or can we at any 
time renew the memory and enter into serious cogitation 
thereof but with much admiration and joy? Remove what 
these foolish words do imply, and what hath the ministry of 
God besides wherein to glory? Whereas now, forasmuch as 
the Holy Ghost which our Saviour in his first ordinations 
gave doth no less concur with spiritual vocations through- 
out all ages, than the Spirit which God derived from Moses 
to them that assisted him in his government + did descend 
from them to their successors in like authority and place, we 
have for the least and meanest duties performed by virtue of 
ministerial power, that to dignify, grace and authorize them, 
which no other offices on earth can challenge. Whether we 
preach, pray, baptize, communicate, condemn, give absolution, 
or whatsoever, as disposers of God’s mysteries, our words, 
judgments, acts and deeds, are not ours but the Holy Ghost’s. 
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Book Vv. Enough, if unfeignedly and in heart we did believe it, enough 

une.” to banish whatsoever may justly be thought corrupt, either in 
bestowing, or in using, or in esteeming the same otherwise 
than is meet. For profanely to bestow, or loosely to use, or 
vilely to esteem of the Holy Ghost we all in show and profes- 
sion abhor. ; 

[9.] Now because the ministry is an office of dignity and 
honour, some* are doubtful whether any man may seek for it 
without offence, or to speak more properly doubtful they are 
not but rather bold to accuse our discipline in this respect, as 
not only permitting but requiring also ambitious suits and 
other oblique ways or means whereby to obtain it. Against 
this they plead that our Saviour did stay till his Father sent 
him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops 
in the Church of Christ were examples and patterns of the 
same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, “ Let us 
“ therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from 
“all parts unto the bishop at the day of ordination, and of 
“ seeking to obtain orders; let the custom of bringing com- 
“ mendatory letters be removed; let men keep themselves at 
“ home, expecting there the voice of God and the authority 
“ of such as may call them to undertake charge.” 

[10.] Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if 
it be ambition which they take upon them to reprehend. For 
of that there is cause to doubt. Ambition as we understand it 
hath been accounted a vice which seeketh after honours 
inordinately. Ambitious minds esteeming it their greatest 
happiness to be admired, reverenced, and adored above 
others, use all means lawful and unlawful which may bring 
them to high rooms. But as for the power of order considered 
by itself and as in this case it must be considered, such repu- 
tation it hath in the eye of this present world, that they which 
affect it rather need encouragement to bear contempt than 
deserve blame as men that carry aspiring minds. The work 
whereunto this power serveth is commended, and the desire 
thereof allowed by the Apostle for good+. Nevertheless be- 
cause the burden thereof is heavy and the charge great, it 
cometh many times to pass that the minds even of virtuous 
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men are drawn into clean contrary affections, some in 
humility declining that by reason of hardness which others 
in regard of goodness only do with fervent alacrity covet. 
So that there is not the least degree in this service but it 
may be both in reverence shunned*, and of very devotion 
longed for. 

Tf, then, the desire thereof may be holy religious and good, 
may not the profession of that desire be so likewise? We are 
not to think it so long good as it is dissembled and evil if once 
we begin to open it. 

And allowing that it may be opened without ambition, 
what offence I beseech you is there in opening it there where 
it may be furthered and satisfied in case they to whom it 
appertaineth think meet? In vain are those desires allowed the 
accomplishment whereof it is not lawful for nven to seek, 

Power therefore of ecclesiastical order may be desired, the 
desire thereof may be professed, they which profess them- 
selves that way inclined may endeavour to bring their desires 
to effect, and in all this no necessity of evil. Is it the bringing 
of testimonial letters wherein so great obliquity consisteth ? 
What more simple, more plain, more harmless, more agree- 
able with the law of common humanity than that men where 
they are not known use for their easier access the credit of 
such as can best give testimony of them? Letters of any 
other construction our church discipline alloweth not, and 
these to allow is neither to require ambitious suings nor to 
approve any indirect or unlawful act. 

_ [11.] The prophet Esay receiving his message at the hands 
of God and his charge by heavenly vision heard the voice of 
the Lord saying, “ Whom shall I send; who shall go for 
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“ said, Here Lord I am, send me.” Which in effect is the 
rule and canon whereby touching this point the very order of 
the church is framed, The appointment of times for solemn 
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ordination is but the public demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself, “ Whom shall I send, who shall 
“ eo for us?” The confluence of men whose inclinations are 
bent that way is but the answer thereunto, whereby the 
labours of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom 
to take whom her agents in such case think meet and 
requisite. 

[12.] As for the example of our Saviour Christ who took 
not to himself this honour to be made our high priest, but re- 
ceived the same from him which said, “Thou art a Priest for 
“ ever after the order of Melchisedec*,” his waiting and not 
attempting to execute the office till God saw convenient time 
may serve in reproof of usurped honours, forasmuch as we 
ought not of our own accord to assume dignities, whereunto 
we are not called as Christ was. But yet it should be withal 
considered that a proud usurpation without any orderly calling 
is one thing, and another the bare declaration of willingness 
to obtain admittance, which willingness of mind I suppose did 
not want in him whose answer was to the voice of his heavenly 
calling, “ Behold I am come to do thy will}.’” And had it 
been for him as it is for us expedient to receive his commis- 
sion signed with the hands of men, to seek it might better 
have beseemed his humility than it doth our boldness to re- 
prehend them of pride and ambition that make no worse kind 
of suits than by letters of information. 

[13.] Himself in calling his Apostles prevented all cogita- 
tions of theirs that way, to the end it might truly be said of 
them, “ Ye chose not me, but I of my own voluntary motion 
* made choice of yout.” Which kind of undesired nomina- 
tion to ecclesiastical places befell divers of the most famous 
amongst the ancient Fathers of the Church in a clean con- 
trary consideration. For our Saviour’s election respected not 
any merit or worth, but took them which were furthest off 
from likelihood of fitness, that afterwards their supernatural 
ability and performance beyond hope might cause the greater 
admiration; whereas in the other mere admiration of their 
singular and rare virtues was the reason why honours were 
enforced upon them, which they of meekness and modesty 
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did what they could to avoid. But did they ever judge it a Book v. 
thing unlawful to wish or desire the office, the only charge plea 
and bare function of the ministry? Towards which labour 
what doth the blessed Apostle else but encourage saying, 
“ He which desireth it is desirous of a good work *?? What 
doth he else by such sentences but stir, kindle, and infiame 
ambition, if I may term that desire ambition, which coveteth 
more to testify love by painfulness in God’s service, than to 
reap any other benefit ? 

[14.] Although of the very honour itself, and of other 
emoluments annexed to such labours, for more encourage- 
ment of man’s industry, we are not so to conceive neither, as 
if no affection could be cast towards them without offence. 
Only as the wise man giveth counsel}, “Seek not to be made 
“a judge, lest thou be not able to take away iniquity, and 
“Jest thou fearing the person of the mighty shouldest com- 
“mit an offence against thine uprightness ;” so it always 
behoveth men to take good heed, lest affection to that which 
hath in it as well difficulty as goodness sophisticate the true 
and sincere judgment which beforehand they ought to have 
of their own ability, for want whereof many forward minds 
have found instead of contentment repentance. But foras- 
much as hardness of things in themselves most excellent 
cooleth the fervency of men’s desires, unless there be some- 
what naturally acceptable to incite labour, ‘(for both the 
method of speculative knowledge doth by things which we 
sensibly perceive conduct to that which is in nature more cer- 
tain though less sensible, and the method of virtuous actions 
is also to train beginners at the first by things acceptable 
unto the taste of natural appetite, till our minds at the length 
be settled to embrace things precious in the eye of reason, 
merely and wholly for their own sakes,) howsoever inordinate 
desires do hereby take occasion to abuse the polity of God 
and nature, either affecting without worth, or procuring by 
unseemly means, that which was instituted and should be re- 
served for better minds to obtain by more approved courses ; 
in which consideration the emperors Anthemius and Leo did 
worthily oppose against such ambitious practices that ancient 
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famous constitution wherein they have these sentences: 
“ Tet not a prelate be ordained for reward or upon request, 
“who should be so far sequestered from all ambition that 
« they which advance him might be fain to search where he 
“ hideth himself, to entreat him drawing back, and to follow 
«him till importunity have made him yield; let nothing 
“ promote him but his excuses to avoid the burden ; they are 
“ unworthy of that vocation which are not thereunto brought 
“ unwillingly :” notwithstanding we ought not therefore 
with the odious name of ambition to traduce. and draw into 
hatred every poor request or suit wherein men may seem to 
affect honour; seeing that ambition and modesty do not 
always so much differ in the mark they shoot at as in the 
manner of their prosecutions. 

Yea even in this may be error also, if we still imagine them 
least ambitious which most forbear to stir either hand or foot 
towards their own preferments. For there are that make an 
idol of their great sufficiency, and because they surmise the 
place should be happy that might enjoy them, they walk every 
where like grave pageants observing whether men do not 
wonder why so small account is made of so rare worthiness, 
and in case any other man’s advancement be mentioned they 
either smile or blush at the marvellous folly of the world 
which seeth not where dignities should offer themselves. 

Seeing therefore that suits after spiritual functions may be | 
as ambitiously forborne as prosecuted, it remaineth that the 
evenest line of moderation between both is* neither to follow 
them without conscience, nor of pride to withdraw ourselves 
utterly from them. 

LXXVIII. It pleased Almighty God to choose to himself+ 
for discharge of the legal ministry one only tribe out of twelve 
others, the tribe of Levi, not all unto every divine service, 
but Aaron and his sons to one charge, the rest of that sanctified 
tribe to another. With what solemnities they were admitted 
into their functions, in what manner Aaron and his successors 
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the high priests ascended every Sabbath and festival day, 
offered, and ministered in the temple; with what sin-offering 
once every year they reconciled first themselves and their 
own house, afterwards the people unto God; how they con- 
fessed all the iniquities of the children of Israel, laid all their 
trespasses upon the head of a sacred goat, and so carried them 
out of the city ; how they purged the holy place from all un- 
cleanness, with what reverence they entered within the veil, 
presented themselves before the mercy seat, and consulted with 
the oracle of God: What service the other priests did conti« 
nually in the holy place, how they ministered about the lamps, 
morning and evening, how every Sabbath they placed on the 
table of the Lord those twelve loaves with pure incense in 
perpetual remembrance of that mercy which the fathers the 
twelve tribes had found by the providence of God for their 
food, when hunger caused them to leave their natural soil and 
to seek for sustenance in Egypt; how they employed them- 
selves in sacrifice day by day; finally what offices the Levites 
discharged, and what duties the rest did execute, it were a 
labour too long to enter into if I should collect that which 
Scriptures and other ancient records do mention. 

Besides these there were indifferently out of all tribes fon 
time to time, some called of God, as Prophets foreshewing them 
things to come, and giving them counsel in such particulars as 
they could not be directed in by the law; some chosen of men 
to read, study, and interpret the Law of God, as the sons or 
scholars of the old Prophets, in whose room afterwards Scribes 
and expounders of the law succeeded. 

And because where so great variety is, if there should be 
equality, confusion would follow, the Levites were in all their 
service at the appointment and direction of the sons of Aaron 
or priests, they subject to the principal guides and leaders of 
their own order, and they all in obedience under the high 
priest. Which difference doth also manifest itself in the very 
titles that men for honour’s sake gave unto them, terming 
Aaron and his successors High or Great; the ancients over 
the companies of priests, arch-priests; prophets, fathers ; 
scribes and interpreters of the Law, masters. 

[2.] Touching the a of the pe as of Jesus Christ: 
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the whole body of the Church being divided into laity and 
clergy, the clergy are either presbyters or deacons. 

I rather term the one sort Presbyters than Priests*, because 
in a matter of so small moment I would not willingly offend 
their ears to whom the name of Priesthood is odious though 
without cause. For as things are distinguished one from an- 
other by those true essential forms which being really and actu- 
ally in them do not only give them the very last and highest 
degree of their natural perfection, but are also the knot, founda- 
tion and root whereupon all other inferior perfections depend, 
so if they that first do impose names did always understand 
exactly the nature of that which they nominate, it may be that 
then by hearing the terms of vulgar speech we should still be 
taught what the things themselves most properly are. But 
because words have so many artificers by whom they are made, 
and the things whereunto we apply them are fraught with so 
many varieties, it is not always apparent what the first in- 
ventors respected, much less what every man’s inward conceit 
is which useth their words. For any thing myself can discern 
herein, I suppose that they which have bent their study to 
search more diligently such matters do for the most part find 
that names advisedly given had either regard unto that which 
is naturally most proper; or if perhaps to some other specialty, 
to that which is sensibly most eminent in the thing signified ; 
and concerning popular use of words that which the wisdom of 
their inventors did intend thereby is not commonly thought 
of, but by the name the thing altogether conceived in gross, 
as may appear in that if you ask of the common sort what any 
certain word, for example, what a Priest doth signify, their 
manner is not to answer, a Priest is a clergyman which offereth 
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sacrifice to God, but they shew some particular person whom 
they use to call by that name. And, if we list to descend to 
grammar, we are told by masters in those schools that the 
word Priest hath his right place* ént rod WuAGs mpoeotéros ris 
Gcpanelas ro} cod, “in him whose mere function or charge is 
“the service of God.” Howbeit because the most eminent 
part both of heathenish and Jewish service did consist in sa- 
crifice, when learned men declare what the word Priest doth 
properly signify according to the mind of the first imposer 
of that name, their ordinary scholies do well expound it to 
imply sacrifice +. 

Seeing then that sacrifice is now no part of the church 
ministry, how should the name of Priesthood be thereunto 
rightly applied? Surely even as St. Paul applieth the name 
of Flesh { unto that very substance of fishes which hath a pro- 
portionable correspondence to flesh, although it be in nature 
another thing. Whereupon when philosophers will speak 
warily, they make a difference between flesh in one sort of 
living creatures § and that other substance in the rest which 
hath but.a kind of analogy to flesh: the Apostle contrariwise 
having matter of greater importance whereof to speak nameth 
indifferently both flesh. The Fathers of the Church of Christ 
with like security of speech call usually the ministry of the 
Gospel Priesthood in regard of that which the Gospel hath 
wroportionable to ancient sacrifices, namely the Communion of 
the blessed Body and Blood of Christ, although it have pro- 
perly now no sacrifice. As for the people when they- hear 
the name it draweth no more their minds to any cogitation of 
sacrifice, than the name of a senator or of an alderman causeth 
them to think upon old age or to imagine that every one so 
termed must needs be ancient because years were respected in 
the first nomination of both. 

[3.] Wherefore to pass by the name, let them use what 
dialect they a whether we call it a Priesthood, a Presbyter- 


* Etym. magn. [s.v. salies ed. Du Bruel.] 
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Book v. ship, ora Ministry it skilleth not: Although in truth the word 
Se Presbyter doth seem more fit, and in propriety of speech more 
agreeable than Priest with the drift of the whole Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. For what are they that embrace the Gospel 
but sons of God? What are churches but his families? Seeing 
therefore we receive the adoption and state of sons by their 
ministry whom God hath chosen out for that purpose, seeing 
also that when we are the sons of God, our continuance is 
still under their care which were our progenitors, what better 
title could there be given them than the reverend name of 
Presbyters or fatherly guides? The Holy Ghost throughout 
the body of the New Testament making so much mention of 
them doth not any where call them Priests. The prophet 
Esay I grant doth*; but in such sort as the ancient fathers, 
by way of analogy. A presbyter according to the proper 
meaning of the New Testament is “ he unto whom our Saviour 
“ Christ hath communicated the power of spiritual procrea- 
“ tion.” Out of twelve patriarchs issued the whole multi- 
tude of Israel according to the flesh. And according to the 
mystery of heavenly birth our Lord’s Apostles we all acknow- 
ledge to be the patriarchs of his whole Church. St. John 
therefore beheld sitting about the throne of God in heaven 
four and twenty Presbyters, the one half fathers of the old, 
the other of the new Jerusalem+. In which respect the 
Apostles likewise gave themselves the same title t, albeit that 
name were not proper but common unto them with others. 
[4.] For of presbyters some were greater some less in power, 
and that by our Saviour’s own appointment ; the greater they 
which received fulness of spiritual power, the less they to 
whom less was granted. The Apostles’ peculiar charge was to 
publish the Gospel of Christ unto all nations, and to deliver 
them his ordinances received by immediate revelation from 
limself §. Which preeminence excepted, to. all other offices 
and duties incident into their order it was in them to ordain 
and consecrate whomsoever they thought meet, even as our 
Saviour did himself assign seventy other of his own disciples 
inferior presbyters, whose commission to preach and baptize 


* Isaiah Ixvi. 21. § Of ray tepdv Ocorapaddras 
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was the same which the Apostles had. Whereas therefore we 
find that the very first sermon which the Apostles did publicly 
make was the conversion of above three thousand souls *, 
unto whom there were every day more and more added, they 
having no open place permitted them for the exercise of 
Christian religion, think we that twelve were sufficient to 
teach and administer sacraments in so many private places as 
so great a multitude of people did require? This harvest our 
Saviour no doubt foreseeing provided accordingly labourers 
for it beforehand. By which means it came to pass that the 
growth of that church being so great and so sudden, they had 
notwithstanding in a readiness presbyters enough to furnish 
it. And therefore the history doth make no mention by what 
occasion presbyters were instituted in Jerusalem, only we 
read of things which they did, and how the like were made 
afterwards elsewhere. 

[5-] To these two degrees appointed of our Lord and 
Saviour Christ his Apostles soon after annexed deacons. 
Deacons therefore must know, saith Cyprian +, that our Lord 
himself did elect Apostles, but deacons after his ascension into 
heaven the Apostles ordained. Deacons were stewards of the 
Church, unto whom at the first was committed the distribu- 
tion of church goods, the care of providing therewith for 
the poor, and the charge to see that all things of expense 
might be religiously and faithfully dealt in. A part also of 
their office was attendance upon their presbyters at the time 
of divine service. For which cause Ignatius t to set forth the 
dignity of their calling saith, that they are in such case to 
the bishop as if angelical powers did serve him. 

These only being the uses for which deacons were first 
made, if the church hath sithence extended their ministry 
farther than the circuit of their labour at the first was drawn, 
we are not herein to think the ordinance of Scripture violated 
except there appear some prohibition which hath abridged 
the Church of that liberty. Which I note chiefly in regard 
of them to whom it seemeth a thing so monstrous that dea- 
cons should sometime be licensed to preach, whose institution 
was at the first to another end. To charge them for this as 
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men not contented with their own vocations and as breakers 
into that which appertaineth unto others is very hard. _ For 
when they are thereunto once admitted, it is a part of their 
own vocation, it appertaineth now unto them as well as others, 
neither is it intrusion for them to do it being in such sort 
called, but rather in us it were temerity to blame them for 
doing it. Suppose we the office of teaching to be so repug- 
nant unto the office of deaconship that they cannot concur 
in one and the same person? What was there done in the 
Church by deacons which the Apostles did not first discharge 
being teachers ? 

Yea but the Apostles found the burden of teaching so heavy 
that they judged it meet to cut off that other charge and 
to have deacons which might undertake it. Be it so. The 
multitude of Christians increasing in Jerusalem and waxing 
great, it was too much for the Apostles to teach and to minister 
unto tables also. The former was not to be slacked that this 
latter might be followed. Therefore unto this they appointed 
others. Whereupon we may rightly ground this axiom, that 


when the subject wherein one man’s labours of sundry kinds 


are employed doth wax so great that the same men are no 
longer able to manage it sufficiently as before, the most natural 


way to help this is by dividing their charge into slips and 


ordaining of under officers, as our Saviour under twelve 
Apostles seventy Presbyters, and the Apostles by his example 
seven deacons to be under both. Neither ought it to seem 
less reasonable, that when the same men are sufficient both 
to continue in that which they do and also to undertake some- 
what more, a combination be admitted in this case, as well as 
division in the former. We may not therefore-disallow it in 
the church of Geneva, that Calvin and Beza were made both 
pastors and readers of divinity, being men so able to discharge 
both. To say they did not content themselves with their 
pastoral vocations, but break into that which belonged to 
others; to allege against them, “He that exhorteth in ex- 
“ hortation *,” as against us, “ He that distributeth in sim- 
 plicity” is alleged in great dislike of granting license for 
deacons to preach, were very hard. 


* Rom. xii. 8. 
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The ancient custom of the Church was to yield the poor 
much relief especially widows. But as poor people are always 
querulous and apt to think themselves less respected than 
they should be, we see that when the Apostles did what they 
could without hinderance to their weightier business yet there 
were which grudged that others had too much and they too 
little, the Grecian widows shorter commons than the Hebrews. 
By means whereof the Apostles saw it meet to ordain deacons. 
Now tract of time having clean worn out those first occasions 
for which the deaconship was then most necessary, it might 
the better be afterwards extended to other services, and so 
remain as at this present day a degree in the clergy of God 
which the Apostles of Christ did institute. 

That the first seven deacons were chosen out of the seventy 
disciples is an error in Epiphanius*. For to draw men from 
places of weightier unto rooms of meaner labour had not been 
fit. The Apostles to the end they might follow teaching with 
more freedom committed the ministry of tables unto deacons. 
And shall we think they judged it expedient to choose so 
many out of those seventy to be ministers unto tables, when 
Christ himself had before made them teachers ? 

It appeareth therefore how long these three degrees of 
ecclesiastical order have continued in the Church of Christ, 
the highest and largest that which the Apostles, the next 
that which Presbyters, and the lowest that which Deacons 
had. 

[6.] Touching Prophets, they were such men as having 
otherwise learned the Gospel had from above bestowed upon 
them a special gift of expounding Scriptures and of foreshew- 
ing things to come. Of this sort Agabus + was and besides 
him in Jerusalem sundry others, who notwithstanding are not 
therefore to be reckoned with the clergy, because no man’s 
gifts or qualities can make him a minister of holy things, 
unless ordination do give him power. And we no where find 
Prophets to have been made by ordination, but all whom 
the Church did ordain were either to serve as presbyters 
or as deacons. 

[7.] Evangelists were presbyters of principal sufficiency 
whom the Apostles sent abroad and used as agents in eccle- 
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siastical affairs wheresoever they saw need. They whom we 
find to have been named in Scripture Evangelists as Ananias *, 
Apollos}, Timothy { and others were thus employed. And 
concerning Evangelists afterwards in Trajan’s days, the history 
ecclesiastical noteth § that many of the Apostles’ disciples 
and scholars which were then alive and did with singular love 
of wisdom affect the heavenly word of God, to shew their 
willing minds in executing that which Christ first -of all 
required at the hands of men, they sold their possessions, 
gave them to the poor, and betaking themselves to travel 
undertook the labour of Evangelists, that is they painfully 
preached Christ and delivered the Gospel to them who as 
yet had never heard the doctrine of faith. 

Finally whom the Apostle nameth Pastors and Teachers 
what other were they than Presbyters also, howbeit settled 
in some certain charge and thereby differing from Evan- 
gelists ? 

[8.] I beseech them therefore which have hitherto troubled 
the Church with questions about degrees and offices of eccle- 
siastical calling, because they principally ground themselves 
upon two places, that all partiality laid aside they would 
sincerely weigh and examine whether they have not mis- 
interpreted both places, and all by surmising incompatible 
offices where nothing is meant but sundry graces, gifts, and 
abilities which Christ bestowed. To them of Corinth his 
words are these: “ || God placed in the Church first of all 
“some Apostles, secondly Prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
“them powers, then gifts of cures, aids, governments, kinds 
“of languages. Are all Apostles? Are all Prophets? Are 
“all Teachers? Is there power in all? Have all grace to 
“cure? Do all speak with tongues? Can all interpret ? 
“ But be you desirous of the better graces.” They which 
plainly discern first that some one general thing there is which 
the Apostle doth here divide into all these branches, and 
do secondly conceive that general to be church offices, besides 
a number of other difficulties, can by no means possibly deny 


* Acts ix.17. § Euseb. Eccles, Hist. lib, iii, 
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but that many of these might concur in one man, and perad- 
venture in some one all, which mixture notwithstanding their 
form of discipline doth most shun. On the other side admit 
that communicants of special infused grace, for the benefit of 
members knit into one body, the Church of Christ, are here 
spoken of, which was in truth the plain drift of that whole dis- 
course, and see if every thing do not answer in due place with 
that fitness which sheweth easily what is likeliest to have been. 
meant. For why are Apostles the first but because unto them 
was granted the revelation of all truth from Christ imme- 
diately ? Why Prophets the second, but because they had of 
some things knowledge in the same manner? Teachers the 
next, because whatsoever was known to them it came by 
hearing, yet God withal made them able to instruct, which 
every one could not do that was taught. After gifts of edu- 
cation there follow general abilities to work things above 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, supplies against 
oceurrent defects and impediments, dexterities to govern and 
direct by counsel, finally aptness to speak or interpret foreign 
tongues. Which graces not poured out equally but diversely 
sorted and given, were a cause why not only they all did 
furnish up the whole body but each benefit and help other. 
[9.] Again the same Apostle otherwhere in like sort *, “To 
“every one of us is given grace according to the measure of 
“ the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 
“up on high he led captivity captive and gave gifts unto 
“men. He therefore gave some Apostles and some Prophets 
“ and some Evangelists and some Pastors and Teachers, for 
“ the gathering together of saints, for the work of the ministry, 
“ for the edification of the body of Christ.” In this place 
none but gifts of instruction are expressed. And because 
of teachers some were Evangelists which neither had any part 
of their knowledge by revelation as the Prophets and yet 
in ability to teach were far beyond other Pastors, they are 
as having received one way less than Prophets and another 
way more than Teachers set accordingly between both. For 
the Apostle doth in neither place respect what any of them 
were by office or power given them through ordination, but 
what by grace they all had obtained through miraculous 
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infusion of the Holy Ghost. For in Christian religion this 
being the ground of our whole belief, that the promises which 
God of old had made by his Prophets concerning the won- 


derful gifts and graces of the Holy Ghost, wherewith the 


reign of the true Messias should be made glorious, were im- 
mediately after our Lord’s ascension performed, there is no 
one thing whereof the Apostles did take more often occasion 
to speak. Out of men thus endued with gifts of the Spirit 
upon their conversion to Christian faith the church had her 
ministers chosen, unto whom was given ecclesiastical power 
by ordination. Now because the Apostle in reckoning de- 
grees and varieties of grace doth mention Pastors and Teach- 
ers, although he mention them not in respect of their ordi- 
nation to exercise the ministry, but as examples of men espe- 
cially enriched with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, divers learned 
and skilful men have so taken it as if those places did intend 
to teach what orders of ecclesiastical persons there ought to 
be in the Church of Christ, which thing we are not to learn 
from thence but out of other parts of Holy Scripture, whereby 
it clearly appeareth that churches apostolic did know but 
three degrees in the power of ecclesiastical order, at the first 
Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons, afterwards instead of Apo- 
stles Bishops, concerning whose order we are to speak in the 
seventh book. 

_ [10.] There is an error which beguileth many who much 
entangle both themselves and others by not distinguishing 
Services, Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which 
three and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort, if the nature only of their labours and pains be con- 
sidered, may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually Clerks * ; as also in 
regard of the end whereunto they were trained up, which 
was to be ordered when years and experience should make 
them able. Notwithstanding inasmuch as they no way dif- 
fered from others of the laity longer than during that work 
of service which at any time they might give over, being 
thereunto but admitted not tied by irrevocable ordination, we 

* [See Bingham, Antiq. i. 5. 7.] 
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find them always exactly severed from that body whereof 
those three before rehearsed orders alone are natural parts. 

[11.] Touching Widows, of whom some men are persuaded, 
that if such as St. Paul * describeth may be gotten we ought 
to retain them in the Church for ever +; certain mean ser- 
vices there were of attendance, as about women at the time 
of their baptism, about the bodies of the sick and dead, about 
the necessities of travellers, wayfaring men, and such like, 
wherein the Church did commonly use them when need 
required, because they lived of the alms of the Church and 
were fittest for such purposes. St. Paul doth therefore to 
avoid scandal require that none but women well experienced 
and virtuously given, neither any under threescore year of 
age should be admitted of that number. Widows were never 
in the Church so highly esteemed as Virgins. But seeing 
neither of them did or could receive ordination, to make them 
ecclesiastical persons were absurd. 

[12.] The ancientest therefore of the Fathers mention 
those three degrees of ecclesiastical order specified and no 
more. ‘ When your captains,” saith Tertullian t, “ that is 
“to say the Deacons, Presbyters and Bishops fly, who shall 
« teach the laity that they must be constant?” Again, “ What 
« should I mention laymen §,” saith Optatus, “ yea or divers 
« of the ministry itself? To what purpose Deacons which are 
“in the third, or presbyters in the second degree of priest- 
“ hood, when the very heads and princes of all even certain 
“ of the Bishops themselves were content to redeem life with 
“the loss of heaven?” Heaps of allegations in a case so 
evident and plain are needless. JI may securely therefore 
conclude that there are at this day in the church of England 
no other than the same degrees of ecclesiastical order, namely 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, which had their beginning 
from Christ and his blessed Apostles themselves. 

As for Deans, Prebendaries, Parsons, Vicars, Curates, 
Archdeacons, Chancellors, Officials, Commissaries, and such 
other the like names, which being not found in Holy Scrip- 
ture, we have been thereby through some men’s error thought 
to allow of ecclesiastical degrees not known nor ever heard of 
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BOOK v. in the better ages of former times ; all these are in truth but 
on-™avill. titles of office whereunto partly ecclesiastical persons, and 
ix t-__pyartly-others are in sundry forms and conditions admitted as 
the state of the Church doth need, degrees of order still con- 

tinuing the same they were from the first beginning. 

[13.] Now what habit or attire doth beseem each order to 
use in the course of common life both for the gravity of his 
place and for example’s sake to other men is a matter 
frivolous to be disputed of. A small measure of wisdom 
may serve to teach them how they should cut their coats. 
But seeing all well-ordered polities have ever judged it meet 
and fit by certain special distinct ornaments to sever each 
sort of men from other when they are in public, to the end 
that all may receive such compliments of civil honour as are 
due to their rooms and callings even where their persons are 
not known, it argueth a disproportioned mind in them whom 
so decent orders displease. 

o oe LXXIX. We might somewhat marvel what the Apostle 
Founda- St. Paul should mean to say that ‘ covetousness is idolatry *,” 
pens ac if the daily practice of men did not shew that whereas nature 
Tithes, all requireth God to be honoured with wealth, we honour for 
oe the most part wealth as God. Fain we would teach ourselves 
tuity of to believe that for worldly goods it sufficeth frugally and 
Sinan honestly to use them to our own benefit, without detriment 
pose being and hurt of others; or if we go a degree farther, and perhaps 
chiefly ful- 5 c : 
filled by Convert some small contemptible portion thereof to charitable 
theClergy’s uses, the whole duty which we owe unto God herein is fully 
certain and : ° 
sufficient Satisfied. But forasmuch as we cannot rightly honour God 
ecco unless both our souls and bodies be sometime employed 
needs by merely in his service; again sith we know that religion 
eee requireth at our hands the taking away of so great a part of 
livings be the time of our lives quite and clean from our own business 
made frus- «, : : 
trate. and the bestowing of the same in his, suppose we that 
nothing of our wealth and substance is immediately due to 
God, but all our own to bestow and spend as ourselves think 
meet? Are not our riches as well his as the days of our life 
are his? Wherefore unless with part we acknowledge his 


supreme dominion by whose benevolence we have the whole, 


* (Col. iii. 5.] 
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God the things that are God’s? I would know what nation 
in the world did ever honour God and not think it a point of 
their duty to do him honour with their very goods. So that 
this we may boldly set down as a principle clear in. nature, 
an axiom which ought not to be called in question, a truth 
manifest and infallible, that men are eternally bound to 
honour God with their substance in token of thankful 
acknowledgment that all they have is from him. To honour 
him with our worldly goods, not only by spending them in 
lawful manner, and by using them without offence, but also 
by alienating from ourselves some reasonable part or portion 
thereof and by offering up the same to him as a sign that we 
gladly confess his sole and sovereign dominion over all, is a 
duty which all men are bound unto and a part of that very 
worship of God which as the law of God and nature itself 
requireth, so we are the rather to think all men no less 
strictly bound thereunto than to any other natural duty, 
inasmuch as the hearts of men do so cleave to these earthly 
things, so much admire them for the sway they have in the 
world, impute them so generally either to nature or to chance 
and fortune, so little think upon the grace and providence 
from which they come, that unless by a kind of continual 
tribute we did acknowledge God’s dominion, it may be 
doubted that in short time men would learn to forget whose 
tenants they are, and imagine that the world is their own 
absolute free and independent inheritance. 

[2.] Now concerning the kind or quality of gifts which 
God receiveth in that sort, we are to consider them partly as 
first they proceed from us, and partly as afterwards they are 
to serve for divine uses. In that they are testimonies of our 
affection towards God, there is no doubt but such they should 
be as beseemeth most his glory to whom we offer them. In 
this respect the fatness of Abel’s sacrifice * is commended, 
the flower of all men’s increase assigned to God by Solomon, 
the gifts and donations of the people rejected as oft as their 
cold affection to God-ward made their presents to be little 
worth. Somewhat the heathens saw touching that which 
was herein fit, and therefore they unto their gods did not 
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think they might consecrate any thing which was* wpure 
or unsound, or already given, or else not truly their own to 
gwe. 

[3.] Again in regard of use, forasmuch as we know that 
God hath himself no need of worldly commodities, but taketh 
them because it is our good to be so exercised, and with no 
other intent accepteth them but to have them used for the 
endless continuance of religion, there is no place left of doubt 
or controversy but that we in the choice of our gifts are to 
level at the same mark, and to frame ourselves to his known 
intents and purposes. Whether we give unto God therefore 


* that which himself by commandment requireth; or that 


which the public consent of the Church thinketh good to 
allot; or that which every man’s private devotion doth best 
like, inasmuch as the gift which we offer proceedeth not only 
as a testimony of our affection towards God, but also as a 
mean to uphold religion, the exercise whereof cannot stand 
without the help of temporal commodities; if all men be 
taught of nature to wish and as much as in them lieth to 
procure the perpetuity of good things, if for that very cause 
we honour and admire their wisdom who having’ been 
founders of commonweals could devise how to make the 
benefit they left behind them durable, if especially in this 
respect we prefer Lycurgus before Solon and the Spartan 
before the Athenian polity, it must needs follow that as we 
do unto God very acceptable service in honouring him with 
our substance, so our service that way is then most acceptable 
when it tendeth to perpetuity. 

[4.] The first permanent donations of honour in this kind 
are temples. Which -works do so much set forward the 
exercise of religion, that while the world was in love with 
religion it gave to no sort greater reverence than to whom it 
could point and say, “These are the men that have built us 
“synagoguest.” But of churches we have spoken sufficiently 
heretofore. 

[5-] The next things to churches are the ornaments of 
churches, memorials which men’s devotion hath added to re- 


* «Purum, probum, profanum,‘ suum.” Fest. lib. xiv. [p. 207. ed. 
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main in the treasure of God’s house not only for uses wherein Book v. 


the exercise of religion presently needeth them, but also 
partly for supply of future casual necessities whereunto the 
Church is on earth subject, and partly to the end that while 
they are kept they may continually serve as testimonies giving 
all men to understand that God hath in every age and nation 
such as think it no burden to honour him with their substance. 
The riches first of the tabernacle of God and then of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem arising out of voluntary gifts and donations 
were as we commonly speak a xemo scit, the value of them 
above that which any man would imagine. After that the 
tabernacle was made, furnished with all necessaries and sct 
up, although in the wilderness their ability could not possibly 
be great, the very metal of those vessels which the princes of 
the twelve tribes gave to God for their first presents amounted 
even then to two thousand and four hundred shekels of silver, 
a hundred and twenty shekels of gold *, every shekel weighing 
half an ounce. What was given to the temple which Solo- 
mon erected, we may partly conjecture, when over and besides 
wood, marble, iron, brass, vestments, precious stones, and 
money, the sum which David delivered into Solomon’s hands 
for that purpose was of gold in mass eight thousand and of 
silver seventeen thousand cichars +, every cichar containing a 


thousand and eight hundred shekels which riseth to nine hun-’ 


dred ounces in every one cichar: whereas the whole charge 
of the tabernacle did not amount unto thirty cichars. After 
their return out of Babylon they were not presently in case 
to make their second temple of equal magnificence and glory 
with that which the enemy had destroyed. Notwithstanding 
what they could they didt. Insomuch that the building 
finished there remained in the coffers of the Church to uphold 
the fabric thereof six hundred and fifty cichars of silver, one 
hundred of gold§. Whereunto was added by Nehemias || 
of his own gift a thousand drachms of gold, fifty vessels of 
silver, five hundred and thirty priests’ vestments, by other the 
princes of the fathers twenty thousand drachms of gold, two 
thousand and two hundred pieces of silver; by the rest of the 
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people twenty thousand of gold, two thousand of silver, three- 
score and seven attires of priests. And they furthermore 
bound themselves * towards other charges to give by the poll 
in what part of the world soever they should dwell the third 
of a shekel, that is to say the sixth part of an ounce, yearly. 
This out of foreign provinces they always sent in gold f. 
Whereof Mithridates is said { to have taken up by the way 
before it could pass to Jerusalem from Asia in one adventure 
eight hundred talents § ; Crassus after that to have borrowed 
of the temple itself eight thousand: at which time Eleazar 
having both many other rich ornaments and all the tapestry 
of the temple under his custody thought it the safest way to 
grow unto some composition, and so to redeem the residue by 
parting with a certain beam of gold about seven hundred and 
a half in weight, a prey sufficient for one man as he thought 
who had never bargained with Crassus till then, and therefore 
upon the confidence of a solemn oath that no more should be 
looked for he simply delivered up a large morsel, whereby the 
value of that which remained was betrayed and the whole lost. 

[6.] Such being the casualties whereunto moveable treasures 
are subject, the Law of Moses || did both require eight and 
twenty cities together with their fields and whole territories 
in the land of Jewry to be reserved for God himself, and not 
only provide for the liberty of farther additions if men of their 
own accord should think good, but also for the safe preserva- 
tion thereof unto all posterities J, that no man’s avarice or 
fraud by defeating so virtuous intents might discourage from 
like purposes. God’s third endowment did therefore of old 
consist in lands. 

[7.] Furthermore some cause no doubt there is why besides 
sundry other more rare donations of uncertain rate, the tenth 
should be thought a revenue so natural to be allotted out unto 
God. For of the spoils which Abraham had taken in war he 
delivered unto Melchisedec the Tithes**. The vow of Jacob at 
such time as he took his journey towards Haran wastt, “If 
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* God will be with me and will keep me in this voyage which poox v. 
“ I am to go, and will give me bread to eat and clothes to put pees 
“on, so that I may return to my father’s house in safety, then 
“shall the Lord be my God, and this stone which I have set 
“up as a pillar the same shall be God’s house, and of all thou 
“shalt give me I will give unto thee the tithe.” And as 
Abraham gave voluntarily, as Jacob vowed to give God tithes, 
so the Law of Moses did require* at the hands of all men 
the selfsame kind of tribute, the tenth of their corn, wine, oil, 
fruit, cattle and whatsoever increase his heavenly providence 
should send. Insomuch that Painims being herein followers 
of their steps paid tithes likewise +. 

Imagine we that this was for no cause done, or that there 
was not some special inducement to judge the tenth of our 
worldly profits the most convenient for God’s portion? Are 
not all things by him created in such sort that the forms which 
give them their distinction are number, their operations mea- 
sure, and their matter weight? Three being the mystical num- 
ber of God’s unsearchable perfection within himself; seven the 
number whereby our own perfections through grace are most 
ordered ; and ¢en{ the number of nature’s perfections (for 
the beauty of nature is order, and the foundation of order 
number, and of number ten the highest we can rise unto with- 
out iteration of numbers under it) could nature better acknow- 
ledge the power of the God of nature than by assigning unto 
~ him that quantity which is the continent of all she possesseth? 
There are in Philo the Jew many arguments to shew the great 
congruity and fitness of this number in things consecrated 
unto God. 

[8.] But because over-nice and curious speculations become 
not the earnestness of holy things, I omit what might be far- 
ther observed as well out of others as out of him touching the 
quantity of this general sacred tribute, whereby it cometh to 
pass that the meanest and the very poorest amongst men 
yielding unto God as much in proportion as the greatest, and 
many times in affection more, have this as a sensible token 
always assuring their minds, that in his sight from whom all 
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good is expected, they are concerning acceptation, protection, 
divine privileges and preeminences whatsoever, equals and 
peers. with them unto whom they are otherwise in earthly 
respects inferiors ; being furthermore well assured that the 
top as it were thus presented to God is neither lost nor un- 
fruitfully bestowed, but doth sanctify to them again the whole 
mass, and that he by receiving a little undertaketh to bless 
all. In which consideration the Jews were accustomed to 
name their tithes the edge of their riches*. Albeit a hedge 
do only fence and preserve that- which is contained, whereas 
their tithes and offerings did more, because they procured in- 
crease of the heap out of which they were taken. God de- 
manded no such debt for his own need but for their only benefit 
that owe it. Wherefore detaining the same they hurt not 
him whom they wrong, and themselves whom they think they 
relieve they wound, except men will haply affirm that God did 
by fair speeches and large promises delude the world in say- 
ing +, “ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse that there 
“ may be meat in mine house,” (deal truly, defraud not God 
of his due, but bring all,) “and prove if I will not open unto 
“ you the windows of heaven and pour down upon you an 
“‘ immeasurable blessing.” That which St. James hath con- 
cerning the effect of our prayers unto God is for the most part 
of like moment in our gifts. We pray and obtain not, because 
he which knoweth our hearts doth know our desires are evil. 
In like manner we give and we are not the more accepted, 
because ¢ he beholdeth how unwisely we spill our gifts in the 
bringing. It is to him which needeth nothing all one whether 
any thing or nothing be given him. But for our own good it 
always behoveth that whatsoever we offer up into his hands 
we bring it seasoned with this cogitation, “ Thou Lord art 
“ worthy of all honour.” ) 

[9.] With the Church of Christ touching these matters it 
standeth as it did with the whole world before Moses. Where- 
upon for many years men being desirous to honour God in 
the same manner as other virtuous and holy personages before 
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had done, both during the time of their life and if further 
ability did serve by such device as might cause their works of 
piety to remain always, it came by these means to pass that 
the Church from time to time had treasure proportionable unto 
the poorer or wealthier estate of Christian men. And as soon 
as the state of the Church could admit thereof, they easily 
condescended to think it most natural and most fit that God 
should receive as before of all men his ancient accustomed 
revenues of tithes. 

[10.] Thus therefore both God and nature have taught to 
convert things temporal to eternal uses, and to provide for the 
perpetuity of religion even by that which is most transitory. 
For to the end that in worth and value there might be no 
abatement of any thing once assigned to such purposes, the 
law xequireth precisely the best of that we possess, and to pre- 
vent all damages by way of commutation, where instead of 
natural commodities or other rights the price of them might 
be taken, the Law of Moses determined their rates, and the 
payments to be always made by the shekel of the sanctuary * 
wherein there was great advantage of weight above the ordi- 
nary current shekel. The truest and surest way for God to have 
always his own is by making him payment in kind out of the 
very selfsame riches which through his gracious benediction 
the earth doth continually yield. This where it may be with- 
out inconvenience is for every man’s conscience safe. That 
which cometh from God to us by the natural course of his pro- 
vidence which we know to be innocent and pure is perhaps 
best accepted, because least spotted with the stain of unlawful 
or indirect procurement. Besides whereas prices daily change, 
nature which commonly is one must needs be the most indif- 
ferent and permanent standard between God and man. 

[11.] But the main foundation of all, whereupon the security 
of these things dependeth, as far as any thing may be ascer- 
tained amongst men, is that the title and right which man had 
in every of them before donation, doth by the act and from 
the time of any such donation, dedication or grant, remain 
the proper possession of God till the world’s end, unless him- 
self renounce or relinquish it. For if equity have taught us 
[ * Levit. xxvii. 25. 
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that every one ought to enjoy his own; that what is ours no 
other can alienate from us but with our * own deliberate con- 
sent}; finally that no man having passed his consent or deed 
may change it to the prejudice of any other t, should we pre- 
sume to deal with God worse than God hath allowed any man 
to deal with us ? 

[12.] Albeit therefore we be now free from the Law of 
Moses and consequently not thereby bound to the payment of 
tithes, yet because nature hath taught men to honour God 
with their substance, and Scripture hath left us an example 
of that particular proportion which for moral considerations 
hath been thought fittest by him whose wisdom could best 
judge, furthermore seeing that the Church of Christ hath long 
sithence entered into like obligation, it seemeth in these days 
a question altogether vain and superfluous whether tithes be 
a matter of divine right: because howsoever at the first it 
might have been thought doubtful, our case is clearly the 
same now with theirs unto whom St. Peter sometime spake 
saying §, “ While it was whole it was whole thine.” When 
our tithes might have probably seemed our own, we had 
colour of liberty to use them as we ourselves saw good. But 
having made them his whose they are, let us be warned by 
other men’s example what it is voopicac@a, to wash or clip 
that coin which hath on it the mark of God. 

[13.] For that all these are his possessions and that he doth 
himself so reckon them appeareth by the form of his own 
speeches. Touching gifts and oblations, “ Thou shalt give 
«them me || ;” touching oratories and churches, “ My house 
* shall be called the house of prayer§[;” touching tithes, 
« Will a man spoil God** ? yet behold even me your God ye 
“have spoiled++, notwithstanding ye ask wherein, as though 
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“ ye were ignorant what injury there hath been offered in 
“ tithes, ye are heavily accursed because with a kind of public 
“consent ye have joined yourselves in one to rob me, 
“imagining the commonness of your offence to be every 
“ man’s particular justification ;” touching lands, “Ye shall 
“ offer to the Lord a sacred portion of ground, and that sacred 
“ portion shall belong to the priests*.” 

[14.] Neither did God only thus ordain amongst the Jews, 
but the very purpose intent and meaning of all that have 
honoured him with their substance was to invest him with 
the property of those benefits the use whereof must needs 
be committed to the hands of men. 
style of ancient grants and charters ist “We have given 
“ unto God both for us and our heirs for ever:” yea “We 
“ know,” saith Charles the Great t, “that the goods of the 
“« Church are the sacred endowments of God, to the Lord our 
“ God we offer and dedicate whatsoever we deliver unto his 
“ Church.” Whereupon the laws imperial do likewise divide 
all things in such sort that they make some to belong by right 
of nature indifferently unto every man, some to be the cer- 
tain goods and possessions of commonweals, some to appertain 
unto several corporations or companies of men, some to be 
privately men’s own in particular, and some to be separated 
quite from all men §, which last branch compriseth things 
sacred and holy, because thereof God alone is owner. The 
sequel of which received opinion as well without as within 
the walls of the house of God touching such possessions hath 
been ever, that there is not an act more honourable than by 
all means to amplify and to defend the patrimeny of religion, 
not any more impious || and hateful than to impair those pos- 
sessions which men in former times when they gave unto holy 
uses were wont at the altar of God and in the presence of 
their ghostly superiors to make as they thought inviolable by 
words of fearful execration, saying, “These things we offer 
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“to God; from whom if any take them away (which we hope 
“ no man will attempt to do) but if any shall, let his account 
« be without favour in the last day, when he cometh to re- 
“ ceive the doom which is due for sacrilege — that Lord 
« and God unto whom we dedicate the same.’ 

The best and most renowned Prelates of the Church of 
Christ have in this consideration rather sustained the wrath 
than yielded to satisfy the hard desire of their greatest com- 
manders on earth coveting with ill advice and counsel that 
which they willingly should have suffered God to enjoy. 
There are of Martyrs whom posterity doth much honour, for 
that having under their hands the custody of such treasures * 
they could by virtuous delusion invent how to save them 
from prey, even when the safety of their own lives they gladly 
neglected ; as one sometime an Archdeacon under Xistus the 
Bishop of Rome did, whom when his judge understood to be 
one of the church-stewards, thirst of blood began to slake and 
another humour to work, which first by a favourable counte- 
nance and then by quiet speech did thus calmly disclose it- 
self +: “ You that profess the Christian religion make great 
“complaint of the wonderful cruelty we shew towards you. 
“Neither peradventure altogether without cause. But for 
“ myself, I am far from any such bloody purpose. Ye are 
“not so willing to live, as I unwilling that out of these lips 
“should proceed any capital sentence against you. Your 
“bishops are said to have rich vessels of gold and silver, 
* which they use in the exercise of their religion, besides the 
“ fame is that numbers sell away their lands and livings, the 
“ huge prices whereof are brought to your church-coffers, by 
“which means the devotion that maketh them and_their 
“whole posterity poor must needs mightily enrich you, 
“ whose God we know was no coiner of money, but left be- 
“hind him many wholesome and good precepts, as namely 
“ that Cxsar should have of you the things that are fit for 
“and due to Cesar. His wars are costly and chargeable 
“unto him. That which you suffer to rust in corners the 
“ affairs of the commonwealth do need. Your profession is 
“not to make account of things transitory. And yet if ye 
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* can be contented but to forego that which ye care not for, 
« T dare undertake to warrant you both safety of life and 
“ freedom of using your conscience, a thing more acceptable 
* to you than wealth.” 
quietly hearing, and perceiving it necessary to make some 
shift for the safe concealment of that which being now desired 
was not unlikely to be more narrowly afterwards sought, he 
craved respite for three days to gather the riches of the 
Church together, in which space against the time the governor 
should come to the doors of the temple big with hope to re- 
ceive his prey, a miserable rank of poor, lame, and impotent 
persons was provided, their names delivered him up in writing 
as a true inventory of the Church’s goods, and some few 
words used to signify how proud the Church was of these 
treasures. 
[15-] If men did not naturally abhor sacrilege, to resist or 
defeat so impious attempts would deserve small praise. But 
such is the general detestation of rapine in this kind, that 
whereas nothing doth either in peace or war more uphold 
men’s reputation than prosperous success, because in common 
construction unless notorious improbity be joined with pro- 
sperity it seemeth to argue favour with God, they which once 
have stained their hands with these odious spoils do thereby 
fasten unto all their actions an eternal prejudice, in respect 
whereof for that it passeth through the world as an undoubted 
rule and principle that sacrilege is open defiance to God, 
whatsoever they afterwards undertake if they prosper in it 
men reckon it but Dionysius his navigation; and if any 
thing kefall them otherwise it is not, as commonly, so in 
them ascribed to the great uncertainty of casual events, 
wherein the providence of God doth control the purposes of 
men oftentimes much more for their good than if all things 
did answer fully their heart’s desire, but the censure of the 
world is ever directly against them both bitter and per- 
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- [16.] To make such actions therefore less odious, and to 
mitigate the envy of them, many colourable shifts and inven- 
tions_have been used, as if the world did hate only Wolves 
and think the Fox a goodly creature. The time it may be 
will come* when they that either violently have spoiled or 
thus smoothly defrauded God shall find they did but deceive 
themselves. In the meanwhile there will be always some 
skilful persons which can teach a way how to grind treatably 
the Church with jaws that shall scarce move, and yet devour 
in the end more than they that come ravening with open 
mouth as if they would worry the whole in an instant; 
others also who having wastefully eaten out their own patri- 
mony would be glad to repair if they might their decayed 
estates with the ruin they care not of what nor of whom so 
the spoil were theirs, whereof in some part if they happen to 
speed, yet commonly they are men born under that constella- 
tion which maketh them I know not how as unapt to enrich 
themselves as they are ready to impoverish others, it is their 
lot to sustain during life both the misery of beggars and the 
infamy of robbers. 

But though no other plague and revenge should follow 
sacrilegious violations of holy things, the natural secret dis- 
grace and ignominy, the very turpitude of such actions in the 
eye of a wise understanding heart is itself a heavy punish- 
ment. Men of virtuous quality are by this sufficiently 
moved to beware how they answer and requite the mercies of 
God with injuries whether openly or indirectly offered. 

I will not absolutely say concerning the goods of the 
Church that they may in no case be seized on by men, or 
that no obligation, commerce and bargain made between man 
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and man can ever be of force to alienate the property which 
God hath in them. Certain cases I grant there are wherein 
it is not so dark what God himself doth warrant, but that we 
may safely presume him as willing to forego for our benefit, 
as always to use and convert to our benefit whatsoever our 
religion hath honoured him withal. But surely under the 
name of that which may be, many things that should not be 
are often done. By means whereof the Church most com- 
monly for gold hath flannel, and whereas the usual saw of 
old was “Glaucus his change,” the proverb is now, “A 
* church bargain.” 

[17.] And for fear lest covetousness alone should linger out 
the time too much and not be able to make havock of the 
house of God with that expedition which the mortal enemy 
thereof did vehemently wish, he hath by certain strong en- 
chantments so deeply bewitched religion itself as to make it 
in the end an earnest solicitor and an eloquent persuader of 
sacrilege, urging confidently, that the very best service which 
all men of power can do to Christ is without any more cere- 
mony to sweep all and to leave the Church as bare as in the 
day it was first born, that fulness of bread having made the 
children of the household wanton, it is without any scruple 
to be taken away from them and thrown to dogs; that they 
which laid the prices of their lands as offerings at the 
Apostles’ feet did but sow the seeds of superstition; that 
they which endowed churches with lands poisoned religion ; 
that tithes and oblations are now in the sight of God as the 
sacrificed blood of goats; that if we give him our hearts and 
affections our goods are better bestowed otherwise; that 
Ireneus Polycarp’s disciple should not have said, “ We offer 
“ unto God our goods as tokens of thankfulness for that we 
“ receive *,” neither Origen, “ He which worshippeth God 
“ must by gifts and oblations acknowledge him the Lord of 
“ all} ;” in a word that to give unto God is error, reforma- 
tion of error to take from the Church that which the blindness 
of former ages did unwisely give. By these or the like sug- 
gestions received with all joy and with like sedulity practised 
in certain parts of the Christian world they have brought to 
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pass, that as David doth say of man so it is in hazard to be 
verified concerning the whole religion and service of God*: 
«‘ The time thereof may peradventure fall out to be threescore 
« and ten years, or if strength do serve unto fourscore, what 
“ followeth is likely to be small joy for them whosoever they 
“ be that behold it.” Thus have the best things been over- 
thrown not so much by puissance and might of adversaries as 
through defect of counsel in them that should have upheld 
and defended the same. 

LXXX. There are in a minister of God these four things 
to be considered, his ordination which giveth him power to 
meddle with things sacred, the charge or portion of the 
Church allotted unto him for exercise of his office, the per-. 
formance of his duty according to the exigence of his charge, 
and lastly the maintenance which in that respect he receiveth. 
All ecclesiastical laws and canons which either concern the 
bestowing or the using of the power of ministerial order have 
relation to these four. Of the first we have spoken before 
at large. 

[2.] Concerning the next, for more convenient discharge of 
ecclesiastical duties, as the body of the people must needs be 
severed by divers precincts, so the clergy likewise accordingly 
distributed. Whereas therefore religion did first take place 
in cities, and in that respect was a cause why the name of 
Pagans which properly signifieth country people came to be 
used in common speech for the same that infidels and unbe- 
lievers were, it followed thereupon that all such cities had 
their ecclesiastical colleges consisting of Deacons and of 
Presbyters, whom first the Apostles or their delegates the 
Evangelists did both ordain and govern. Such were the 
colleges of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, Corinth, 
and the rest where the Apostles are known to have planted 
our faith and religion. Now because religion and the cure 
of souls was their general charge in common over all that 
were near about them, neither had any one presbyter his 
several cure apart till Evaristus Bishop in the see of Rome 
about the year 112, began to assign precincts unto every 
church or title which the Christians held, and to appoint unto 
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each presbyter a certain compass whereof himself should take 
charge alone, the commodiousness of this invention caused all 
parts of Christendom to follow it, and at the length among 
the rest our own churches about the year 636 became di- 
vided in like manner. But other distinction of Churches 
there doth not appear any in the Apostles’ writings save only 
according to those* cities wherein they planted the Gospel 
of Christ and erected ecclesiastical colleges. Wherefore to 
ordain xara. 7éAw throughout every city, and kar’ éxkdnolav 
throughout every church + do in them signify the same thing. 
Churches then neither were nor could be in so convenient sort 
limited as now they are; first by the bounds of each state, 
and then within each state by more particular precincts, till 
at.the length we descend unto several congregations termed 
parishes with far narrower restraint than this name at the 
first was used. 


[3.] And from hence hath grown their error, who as oft as 


they read of the duty which ecclesiastical persons are now 
to perform towards the Church, their manner is always to 
understand by that church some particular congregation or 
parish church. They suppose that there should now be no 
man of ecclesiastical order which is not tied to some certain 
parish. Because the names of all church-officers are words 
of relation, because a shepherd must have his flock, a teacher 
his scholars, a minister his company which he ministereth 
unto, therefore it seemeth a thing in their eyes absurd and 
unreasonable that any man should be ordained a minister 
otherwise than only for some particular congregation. 

Perceive they not how by this means they make it unlawful 
for the Church to employ men at all in converting nations ? 
For if so be the Church may not lawfully admit to an eccle- 
siastical function unless it tie the party admitted unto some 
particular parish, then surely a thankless labour it is whereby. 
men seek the conversion of infidels which know not Christ 
and therefore cannot be as yet divided into their special con- 
gregations and flocks. 

[4.] But, to the end it may appear how much this one 
thing amongst many more hath been mistaken, there is first 
no precept requiring that presbyters and deacons be made in 
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such sort and not otherwise. Albeit therefore the Apostles 
did make them in that order, yet is not their example such a 
law as-without all exception bindeth to make them in no 
other order but that. 

Again if we will consider that which the Apostles them- 
selves did, surely no man can justly say that herein we 
practise any thing repugnant to their example. For by them 
there was ordained only in each Christian city a college of 
presbyters and deacons to administer holy things. Hvaristus 
did a hundred years after the birth of our Saviour Christ 
begin the distinction of the church into parishes. Presbyters 
and deacons having been ordained before to exercise eccle- 
siastical functions in the church of Rome promiscuously, he 
was the first that tied them each one to his own station. So 
that of the two indefinite ordination of Presbyters and Dea- 
cons doth come more near the Apostles’ example, and the 
trying of them to be made only for particular congregations 
may justlier ground itself upon the example of Hvaristus than 
of any Apostle of Christ. 

[5-] It hath been the opinion of wise men and good men 
heretofore that nothing was ever ‘devised more singularly 
beneficial unto God’s Church than this which our honourable 
predecessors have to their endless praise found out, by the 
erecting of such houses of study as those two most famous 
universities do contain, and by providing that choice wits 
after reasonable time spent in contemplation may at the 
length either enter into that holy vocation for which they 
have been so long nourished and brought up, or else give 
place and suffer others to succeed in their rooms, that so the 
Church may be always furnished with a number of men 
whose ability being first known by public trial in church 
labours there where men can best judge of them, their calling 
afterwards unto particular charge abroad may be according. 
All this is frustrate, those worthy foundations we must dis- 
solve, their whole device and religious purpose which did 
erect them is made void, their orders and statutes are to be 
cancelled and disannulled, in case the Church be forbidden 
to grant any power of order unless it be with restraint to the 
party ordained unto some particular parish or congregation. - 

[6.] Nay might we not rather affirm of presbyters and of 
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deacons that the very nature of their ordination is unto 
necessary local restraint a thing opposite and repugnant? 
The emperor Justinian doth say of tutors*, “ Certe rei vel 
“cause tutor dari non potest, quia persone non cause vel 
“rei tutor datur.” He that should grant a tutorship restrain- 
ing his grant to some one certain thing or cause should do 
but idly, because tutors are given for personal defence 
generally and not for managing of a few particular things or 
causes. So he that ordaining a presbyter or a deacon should 
in the form of ordination restrain the one or the other to a 
certain place might with much more reason be thought to 
use a vain and a frivolous addition, than they reasonably to 
require such local restraint as a thing which must of necessity 
concur evermore with all lawful ordinations. Presbyters and 
deacons are not by ordination consecrated unto places but 
unto functions. In which respect and in no other itis, that 
sith they are by virtue thereof bequeathed unto God, severed 
and sanctified to be employed in his service, which is the 
highest advancement that mortal creatures on earth can be 
raised unto, the Church of Christ hath not been acquainted 
in former ages with any such profane and unnatural custom 
as doth hallow men with ecclesiastical functions of order only 
for a time and then dismiss them again to the common affairs 
of the world: whereas contrariwise from the place or charge 
where that power hath been exercised we may be by sundry 
good and lawful occasions translated, retaining nevertheless 
the selfsame power which was first given. 

[7.] It is some grief to spend thus much labour in refuting 
a thing that hath so little ground to uphold it, especially sith 
they themselves that teach it do not seem to give thereunto 
any great credit, if we may judge their minds by their 
actions. There are amongst them that have done the work 
of ecclesiastical persons sometime in the families of noble- 
men, sometime in much more public and frequent con- 
gregations, there are that have successively gone through 
perhaps seven or eight particular churches after this sort, yea 
some that at one and the same time have been, some which 
at this present hour are in real obligation of ecclesiastical 
duty and possession of commodity thereto belonging even in 
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amongst them which will not so much abridge their liberty 
as to be fastened or tied unto any place, some which have 
bound themselves to one place only for a time and that time 
being once expired have afterwards voluntarily given unto 
other places the like experience and trial of them. All this 
I presume they would not do if their persuasion were as strict 
as their words pretend. 

[8.] But for the avoiding of these and such other the like 
confusions as are incident unto the cause and question 
whereof we presently treat, there is not any thing’ more 
material than first to separate exactly the nature of the 
ministry from the use and exercise thereof; secondly to 
know that the only true and proper act of ordination is to 
invest men with that power which doth make them ministers 
by consecrating their persons to God and his service in holy 
things during term of life whether they exercise that power 
or no; thirdly that to give them a title or charge where to 
use their ministry concerneth not the making but the placing 
of God’s ministers, and therefore the laws which concern 
only their election or admission unto place of charge are not 
appliable to infringe any way their ordination; fourthly that 
as oft as any ancient constitution, law, or canon is alleged 
concerning either ordinations or elections, we forget not to 
examine whether the present case be the same which the 
ancient was, or else do contain some just reason for which it 
cannot admit altogether the same rules which former affairs 
of the Church now altered did then require. 

[9.] In the question of making ministers without a@ title, 
which to do they say is a thing mnleatal, they should at the 
very first have considered what the name of tite doth imply, 
and what affinity or coherence ordinations have with titles, 
which thing observed would plainly have shewed them their 
own error. They are not ignorant that when they speak of 
a title they handle that which belongeth to the placing of a 
minister in some charge, that the a of charge wherein a 
minister doth execute his office requireth some house of God 
for the people to resort unto, some definite numbers of souls 
unto whom he there administereth holy things, and some 
certain allowance whereby to sustain life; that the Fathers at 
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the first named oratories and houses of prayer titles, thereby 
signifying how God was interessed in them and held them as 
his own possessions. But because they know that the Church 
had ministers before Christian temples and oratories were, 
therefore some of them understand by a title a definite con- 
aregation of people only, and so deny that any ordination is 
lawful which maketh ministers that have no certain flock to 
attend, forgetting how the Seventy whom Christ himself did 
ordain ministers had their calling in that manner, whereas 
yet no certain charge could be given them. Others referring 
the name of a title especially to the maintenance of the 
minister infringe all ordination made*, except they which 
receive orders be first entitled to a competent ecclesiastical 
benefice, and (which is most ridiculously strange) except 
besides their present title to some such benefice they have 
likewise “some other title of annual rent or pension, whereby” 
they may be “relieved in case through infirmity, sickness, or 
“ other lawful impediment” they grow unable “to execute” 
their “ecclesiastical function.” So that every man lawfully 
ordained must bring a bow which hath two strings, a title 
of present right and another to provide for future possibility 
or chance. 

[10.] Into these absurdities and follies they slide by mis- 
conceiving the true purpose of certain canons, which indeed 
have forbidden to ordain a minister without a title, not that 
simply it is unlawful so to ordain, but because it might grow 
to an inconveniency if the Church did not somewhat restrain 
that liberty. For seeing they which have once received ordi- 
nation cannot again return into the world, it behoveth them 
which ordain to foresee how such shall be afterwards able to 
live, lest their poverty and destitution should redound to the 
disgrace and discredit of their calling. Which evil prevented, 
those very laws which in that respect forbid, do expressly 
admit ordinations to be made at large and without title, 
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namely if the party so ordained have of his own for the sus- 
tenance of this life, or if the bishop which giveth him orders 
will find him competent allowance till some place of minis- 
tration from whence his maintenance may arise be provided 
for him, or if any other fit and sufficient means be had against 
the danger before mentioned. 

[11.] Absolutely therefore it is not true that any ancient 
canon of the Church which is or ought to be with us in force 
doth make ordinations at large unlawful, and as the state of 
the Church doth stand they are most necessary. If there be 
any conscience in men touching that which they write or 
speak, let them consider as well what the present condition of 
all things doth now suffer, as what the ordinances of former 
ages did appoint ; as well the weight of those causes for which 
our affairs have altered, as the reasons in regard whereof our 
fathers and predecessors did sometime strictly and severely 
keep that which for us to observe now is neither meet nor 
always possible. In this our present cause and controversy 
whether any not having title of right to a benefice may be 
lawfully ordained a minister, is it not manifest in the eyes of 
all men, that whereas the name of a benefice doth signify 
some standing ecclesiastical revenue taken out of the treasure 
of God and allotted to a spiritual person, to the end he may 
use the same and enjoy it as his own for term of life unless 
his default cause deprivation, the clergy for many years after 
Christ had no other benefices but only their canonical por- 
tions, or monthly dividends allowed them according to their 
several degrees and qualities out of the common stock of such 
gifts, oblations, and tithes as the fervour of Christian piety 
did then yield? Yea that even when ministers had their 
churches and flocks assigned unto them in several, yet for 
maintenance of life their former kind of allowance continued, 
till such time as bishops and churches cathedral being suffi- 
ciently endowed with lands, other presbyters enjoyed instead 
of their first benefices the tithes and profits of their own con- 
gregations whole to themselves? Is it not manifest that in 
this realm, and so in other the like dominions, where the 
tenure of lands is altogether grounded on military laws, and 
held as in fee under princes which are not made heads of the 
people by force of voluntary election, but born the sovereign 
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what they would in their own hands and divided the rest to 
others with reservation of sovereignty and capital interest, the 
building of churches and consequently the assigning of either 
parishes or benefices was a thing impossible without consent 
of such as were principal owners of land ; in which considera- 
tion for their more encouragement hereunto they which did 
so far benefit the Church had by common consent granted (as 
great equity and reason was) a right for them and their heirs 
till the world’s end to nominate in those benefices men whose 
quality the bishop allowing might admit them thereunto ? 
Is it not manifest that from hence inevitably such inequality 
of parishes hath grown, as causeth some through the multi- 
tude of people which have resort unto one church to be more 
than any one man can wield, and some to be of that nature 
by reason of chapels annexed, that they which are incumbents 
should wrong the church if so be they had not certain stipen- 
diaries under them, because where the corps of the profit or 
benefice is but one the title can be but one man’s and yet the 
charge may require more ? 

[12.] Not to mention therefore any other reason whereby 
it may clearly appear how expedient it is and profitable for 
this Church to admit ordinations without title, this little may 
suffice to declare how impertinent their allegations against it 
are out of ancient canons, how untrue their confident asseve- 
rations that only through negligence of popish prelates the 
custom of making such kind of ministers hath prevailed in the 
church of Rome against their canons, and that with us it is 
expressly against the laws of our own government when a 
minister doth serve as a stipendiary curate, which kind of 
service nevertheless the greatest rabbins of that part do alto- 
gether follow. For howsoever they are loth peradventure to 
be named curates, stipendiaries they are and the labour they 
bestow is in other men’s cures, a thing not unlawful for them 
to do, yet unseemly for them to condemn which practise it. 

[13.]\ I might here discover the like oversight throughout 
all their discourses made in behalf of the people’s pretended 
right to elect their ministers before the bishop may lawfully 
ordain. But because we have otherwhere at large disputed 
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Book V. of popular elections, and of the right of patronage wherein is 
~ drowned whatsoever the people under any pretence or colour 
may-seem to challenge about admission and choice of the pas- 
tors that shall feed their souls, I cannot see what one duty 
there is which always ought to go before ordination, but only 
care of the party’s worthiness as well for integrity and virtue 
as knowledge, yea for virtue more, inasmuch as defect of know- 
ledge may sundry ways be supplied, but the scandal ef vicious 
and wicked life is a deadly evil. 
Of the LXXXI. The truth is that of all things hitherto mentioned 
rage rete the greatest is that threefold blot or blemish of notable igno- 
pis cee rance, unconscionable «absence from the cures whereof men 
Residence, have taken charge, and insatiable hunting after spiritual pre- 
ee op ferments without either care or conscience of the public good. 
their Liv Whereof to the end that we may consider as in God’s own 
ees sight and presence with all uprightness, sincerity and truth, 
let us particularly weigh and examine in every of them first 
how far forth they are reprovable by reasons and maxims of 
common right; secondly whether that which our laws do per- 
mit be repugnant to those maxims, and with what equity we 
ought to judge of things practised in this case, neither on the 
one hand defending that which must be acknowledged out of 
square, nor on the other side condemning rashly whom we list 
for whatsoever we disallow. 

[2.] Touching arguments therefore taken from the principles 
of common right to prove that ministers should be learned *, 
that they ought to be resident upon their livings, and that 
more than one only benefice or spiritual living may not be 
granted unto one man; the first + because St. Paul requireth 
in a minister ability to teach, to convince, to distribute the 
word rightly, because also the Lord himself hath protested 
they { shall be no priests to him which have rejected know- 
ledge, and because § if the blind lead the blind they must both 
needs fall into the pit: the second because teachers are shep- 
herds || whose flocks can be at no time secure from danger, 
they are watchmen whom the enemy doth always besiege, their 
labours in the Word and Sacraments admit no intermission 4, 
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their duty requireth instruction and conference with men in 
private*, they are the living oracles of God to whom the 
people must resort for counsel, they are commanded + to be 
patterns of holiness, leaders}, feeders§, supervisors || amongst 
their own, it should be their grief as it was the Apostle’s] to 
be absent though necessarily from them over whom they have 
taken charge: finally the last because plurality and residence 
are opposite, because the placing of one clerk in two churches 
is a point of merchandise and filthy gain**, because no man 
can serve two masters}++, because every one should remain in 
that vocation whereto he is calledt}; what conclude they of 
all this? Against ignorance, against nonresidence, and against 
plurality of livings is there any man so raw and dull but that 
the volumes which have been written both of old and of late 
may make him in so plentiful a cause eloquent? 

For if by that which is generally just and requisite we mea- 
sure what knowledge there should be in a minister of the 
Gospel of Christ; the arguments which light of nature offer- 
eth, the laws and statutes which scripture hath, the canons 
that are taken out of ancient synods, the decrees and constitu- 
tions of sincerest times, the sentences of all antiquity, and in a 
word even every man’s full consent and conscience is against 
ignorance in them that have charge and cure of souls. 

Again what availeth it if we be learned and not faithful? or 
what benefit hath the Church of Christ if there be in us suffi- 
ciency without endeavour or care to do that good which our 
place exacteth? Touching the pains and industry therefore 
wherewith men are in conscience bound to attend the work of 
their heavenly calling even as much as in them lieth bending 
thereunto their whole endeavour, without either fraud, sophis- 
tication, or guile; I see not what more effectual obligation or 
bond of duty there should be urged than their own only vow 
and promise made unto God himself at the time of their ordi- 
nation. The work which they have undertaken requireth both 
care and fear. Their sloth that negligently perform it maketh 
them subject to malediction. Besides we also know that the 
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fruit of our pains in this function is life both to ourselves and 


And do we yet need incitements to labour ? Shall we stop 
our ears both against those conjuring exhortations which 
Apostles, and against the fearful comminations which Pro- 
phets have uttered out of the mouth of God, the one for pre- 
vention the other for reformation of our sluggishness in this 
behalf? St. Paul*, “ Attend to yourselves and to, all the 
“ flock whereof the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
« feed the Church of God which he hath purchased with his 
“ own blood.” Again +t, “I charge thee before God and the 
“ Lord Jesus Christ which shall judge the quick and the dead 
“at his coming, preach the word; be instant.” Jeremyf, 
«Wo unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep of 
“my pasture, I will visit you for the wickedness of your 
« works, saith the Lord, the remnant.of my sheep I will gather 
“ together out of all countries and will bring them again to 
“ their folds, they shall grow and increase, and I will set up 
“shepherds over them which shall feed them.” Ezekiel $, 
« Should not the shepherds, should they not feed the flocks ? 
« Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe yourselves with the wool, but 
“ the weak ye have not strengthened, the sick ye have not 


cured, neither have ye bound up the broken nor brought 


“ home again that which was driven away, ye have not in- 
“ quired after that which was lost, but with cruelty and rigour 
“ye have ruled. Wherefore, as I live, saith the Lord God, 
“‘ T will require my sheep at their hands, nor shall the shep- 
“‘ herds feed themselves any more, for I will deliver my sheep 
“ from their mouths, they: shall no more devour them.” 

Nor let us think to excuse ourselves if haply we labour 
though it be at random, and sit not altogether idle abroad. 
For we are bound to attend that part of the flock of Christ 
whereof the Holy Ghost, hath made us overseers. The resi- 
dence, of ministers upon their own peculiar charge is by 
so much the rather necessary, for that absenting themselves 
from the place where they ought to labour they neither can 
do the good which is looked for at their hands, nor reap that 
comfort which sweeteneth life to them that spend it in. these 
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travails upon their own. For it is in this as in all things 
else, which ate through private interest dearer than what con- 
cerneth either others wholly or us but in part and according 
to the rate of a general regard. 

As for plurality it hath not only the same inconveniences 
which are observed to grow by absence, but over and besides 
at the least in common construction a show of that worldly 
humour which men do think should not reign so high: 

[3-] Now from hence their collections are as followeth, first 
a repugnancy or contradiction between the principles of com- 
mon right and that which our laws in special considerations 
have allowed ; secondly a nullity or frustration of all such acts 
as are by them supposed opposite to those principles, an 
invalidity in all ordinations of men unable to preach and 
in all dispensations which mitigate the law of common right 
for the other two. And why so? Forsooth because * whatso- 
ever we do in these three cases and not by virtue of common 
right, we must yield it of necessity done by warrant of peculiar 
right or privilege. Now “a privilege is said to be that that 
“ for favour of certain persons cometh forth against common 
“ right, things prohibited are dispensed with because things 
“« permitted are despatched by common right, but things /or- 
“ bidden require dispensations. By which descriptions of 
“a privilege and dispensation it is,” they say, “ apparent,’ 
that a privilege must license and authorize the same which 
the law against ignorance, nonresidence and plurality doth 
infringe, and so be a law contrariant or repugnant to the 
law of nature arid the law of God, because “all the reasons 
“ whereupon the positive law of man against these three was 
“ first established are taken and drawn from the law of nature, 
“ and the law of God.” For answer whereunto we will but 
lead them to answer themselves. __ 

[4.] First therefore if they will grant (as they must) that all 
direct oppositions of speech require one and the selfsame sub- 
ject to be meant on both parts where opposition is pretended, 
it will follow that either the maxims of common right do 
enforee the very same things not to be good which we say are 
good, grounding ourselves on the reasons by virtue whereof 
our privileges are established ; or if the one do not reach unto 
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that particular subject for which the other have provided, then 
there is no contradiction between them. In all contradic- 
tions-if the one part be true the other eternally must be false. 
And therefore if the principles of common right do at any 
time truly enforce that particular not to be good which privi- 
leges make good, it argueth invincibly that such privileges 
have been grounded upon some error. But to say that every 
privilege is opposite unto the principles of commen right, 
because it dispenseth with that which common right doth 
prohibit, hath gross absurdity. For the voice of equity and 
justice is that a general law doth never derogate from a 
special privilege, whereas if the one were contrariant to 
the other, a general law being in force should always dissolve 
a privilege. 

The reason why many are deceived by imagining that so 
it should do, and why men of better insight conclude directly 
it should not, doth rest in the sudject or matter itself, which 
matter indefinitely considered in laws of common right is in 
privileges considered as Jeset and limited with special circum- 
stances, by means whereof to them which respect it but by 
way of generality it seemeth one and the same in both, although 
it be not the same if once we descend to particular considera- 
tion thereof. Precepts do always propose perfection, not 
such as none can attain unto, for then in vain should we ask or 
require it at the hands of men, but such perfection as all men 
must aim at to the end that as largely as human providence and 
care can extend it, it may take place. Moral laws are the 
rules of politic, those politic which are made to order the 
whole Church of God rules unto all particular churches, 
and the laws of every particular church rules unto every 
particular man within the body of the same church. Now 
because the higher we ascend in these rules the further 
still we remove from those specialties, which being proper 
to the subject whereupon our actions must work are there- 
fore chiefly considered by us, by them least thought upon 
that wade altogether in the two first kinds of general direc- 
tions, their judgment cannot be exact and sound concerning 
either laws of churches or actions of men in particular, 
because they determine of effects by a part of the causes only 
out of which they grow, they judge conclusions by demi- 
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premises and half-principles, they lay them in the balance 
stripped from those necessary material circumstances, which 
should give them weight, and by show of falling uneven 
with the scale of most universal and abstracted rules, they 
pronounce that too light which is not, if they had the skill to 
weigh it. This is the reason why men altogether conversant 
in study do know how to teach but not how to govern; men 
experienced. contrariwise govern well, yet know not which 
way to set down orderly the precepts and reasons of that 
they do. : 

He that will therefore judge rightly of things done must 
join with his forms and conceits of general speculation the 
matter wherein our actions are conversant. or by this shall 
appear what equity there is in those privileges and peculiar 
grants or favours which otherwise will seem repugnant to 
justice, and because in themselves considered they have a 
show of repugnancy, this deceiveth those great clerks which 
hearing a privilege defined to be “an especial right brought 
“in by their power and authority that make it for some public 
“ benefit against the general course of reason*,” are not 
able to comprehend how the word against doth import Excep- 
tion without any Opposition at all. For inasmuch as the 
hand of justice must distribute to every particular what is 
due, and judge what is due with respect had no less of 
particular circumstances than of general rules and axioms, 
it cannot fit all sorts with one measure, the wills, counsels, 
qualities and states of men being divers. 

For example, the law of common right bindeth all men to 
keep their promises, perform their compacts, and answer the 
faith they have given either for themselves or others. Not- 
withstanding he which bargaineth with one under years can 
have no benefit by this allegation, because he bringeth it 
against a person which is exempt from the common rule. 
Shall we then conclude that thus to exempt certain men from 
the law of common right is against God, against nature, against 
whatsoever may avail to strengthen and justify that law before 
alleged; or else acknowledge (as the truth is) that special 
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BOOK Y. causes are to be ordered by special rules; that if men grown 

Ch, Inxxi. §, : : ; ay 

—— unto ripe age disadvantage themselves by bargaining, yet 
what they have wittingly done is strong and in force against 
them, because they are able to dispose and manage their own 
affairs, whereas youth for lack of experience and judgment 
being easily subject to circumvention is therefore justly exempt 
from the law of common right whereunto the rest are justly 
subject ? This plain inequality between men of years and 
under years is a cause why equity and justice cannot apply 
equally the same general rule to both, but ordereth the one 
by common right and granteth to the other a special privilege. 

Privileges are either transitory or permanent. Transitory 
such as serve only some one turn, or at the most extend 
no further than to this or that man* with the end of whose 
natural life they expire; permanent such as the use whereof 
doth continue still, for that they belong unto certain hinds of 
men and causes which never die. Of this nature are all im- 
munities and preeminences which for just considerations one ° 
sort of men enjoyeth above another both in the Church and 
commonwealth, no man suspecting them of contrariety to any 
branch of those laws or reasons whereupon the general right 
is grounded. 

[5-] Now there being general laws and rules whereby it 
cannot be denied but the Church of God standeth bound 
to provide that the ministry may be learned, that they which 
have charge may reside upon it, and that it may not be 
free for them in scandalous manner to multiply ecclesiastical 
livings ; it remaineth in the next place to be examined, what 
the laws of the Church of England do admit which may be 
thought repugnant to any thing hitherto alleged, and in what 
special consideration they seem to admit the same. 

Considering therefore that to furnish all places of cure in 
this realm it is not an army of twelve thousand learned men 
that would suffice, nor two universities that can always furnish 
as many as decay in so great a number, nor a fourth part 
of the livings with cure that when they fall are able to yield 
sufficient maintenance for learned men, is it not plain that 





* “Privilegium personale cum ‘ gium datum actionitransit cum ac- 
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unless the greatest part of the people should be left utterly 
without the public use and exercise of religion there is no 
remedy but to take into the ecclesiastical order a number 
of men meanly qualified in respect of learning? For whatso- 
ever we may imagine in our private closets or talk for com- 
munication’s sake at our boards, yea or write in our books 
through a notional conceit of things needful for performance 
of each man’s duty, if once we come from the theory of 
learning to take out so many learned men, let them be dili- 
gently viewed out of whom the choice shall be made, and 
thereby an estimate made what degree of skill we must either 
admit or else leave numbers utterly destitute of guides, and I 
doubt not but that men endued with sense of common equity 
will soon discern that besides eminent and competent know- 
ledge we are to descend to a lower step, receiving knowledge 
in that degree which is but tolerable. 

When we commend any man for learning our speech im- 
porteth him to be more than meanly qualified that way ; 
but when laws do require learning as a quality which maketh 
capable of any function, our measure to judge a learned man 
by must be some certain degree of learning beneath which 
we can hold no man so qualified. And if every man that 
listeth may set that degree himself, how shall we ever know 
when laws are broken when kept, seeing one man may think 
a lower degree sufficient, another may judge them unsuf- 
ficient that are not qualified in some higher degree. Where- 
fore of necessity either we must have some judge in whose 
conscience they that are thought and pronounced sufficient 
are to be so accepted and taken, or else the law itself is to set 
down the very lowest degree of fitness that shall be allowable 
in this kind. 

So that the question doth grow to this issue. St. Paul 
requireth learning in presbyters, yea such learning as doth 
enable them to exhort in doctrine which is sound, and to dis- 
prove them that gainsay it. What measure of ability in such 
things shall serve to make men capable of that kind of office 
he doth not himself precisely determine, but referreth it to 
the conscience of Titus* and others which had to deal in 
ordaining presbyters. We must therefore of necessity make 
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would have chosen may with good conscience take out of 
such as it hath in a meaner degree of fitness them that 
may serve to perform the service of public prayer, to minister 
the sacraments unto the people, to solemnize marriage, to 
visit the sick and bury the dead, to instruct by reading 
although by preaching they be not as yet so able to benefit 
and feed Christ’s flock. We constantly hold that in this case 
the Apostle’s law is not broken. He requireth more in 
presbyters than there is found in many whom the Church of 
England alloweth. But no man being tied unto Mg secre 
to do that we cannot we are not bound. 

It is but a stratagem of theirs therefore and a very indirect 
practice, when they publish large declamations to prove that 
learning is required in the ministry, and to make the silly 
people believe that the contrary is maintained by the Bishops 
and upheld by the laws of the land; whereas the question in 
truth is not whether learning be required, but whether a 
church wherein there is not sufficient store of learned men 
to furnish all congregations should do better to let thousands 
of souls grow savage, to let them live without any public service 
of God, to let their children die unbaptized, to withhold the 
benefit of the other sacrament from them, to let them depart this 
world like Pagans without any thing so much as read unto them 
concerning the way of life, than as it doth in this necessity, 
to make such presbyters as are so far forth sufficient although 
they want that ability of preaching which some others have. 

[6.] In this point therefore we obey necessity, and of two 
evils we take the less; in the rest a public utility is sought and 
in regard thereof some certain inconveniences tolerated, be- 
cause they are recompensed with greater good. The law giveth 
liberty of nonresidence for a time to such as will live in uni- 
versities, if they faithfully there labour to grow in knowledge 
that so they may afterwards the more edify and the better in- 
struct their congregations. The Church in their absence is 
not destitute, the people’s salvation not neglected for the pre- 
sent time, the time of their absence is in the intendment of 
law bestowed to the Church’s great advantage and benefit, 


_ those necessary helps are procured by it which turn by many 
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their pastors had continually abidden with them. So that the 
law doth hereby provide in some part to remedy and help 
that evil which the former necessity hath imposed upon the 
Church. For compare two men of equal meanness, the one 
perpetually resident, the other absent for a space in such sort 
as the law permitteth. Allot unto both some nine years’ con- 
tinuance with cure of souls. And must not three years’ absence 
in all probability and likelihood make the one more profitable 
than the other unto God’s Church, by so much as the increase 
of his knowledge gotten in those three years may add unto six 
years’ travail following? For the greater ability there is added 
to the instrument wherewith it pleaseth God to save souls, the 
more facility and expedition it hath to work that which is 
otherwise hardlier effected. 

As much may be said touching absence granted to them 
that attend in the families of bishops, which schools of gravity, 
discretion and wisdom, preparing men against the time that 
they come to reside abroad, are in my poor opinion even the 
fittest places that any ingenuous mind can wish to enter into 
between departure from private study and access to a more 
public charge of souls, yea no less expedient for men of the 
best sufficiency and most maturity in knowledge, than the uni- 
versities themselves are for the ripening of such as be raw. 

Employment in the families of noblemen or in princes’ 
courts hath another end for which the selfsame leave is given 
not without great respect to the good of the whole Church. 
For assuredly whosoever doth well observe how much all in- 
ferior things depend upon the orderly courses and motions of 
those greater orbs will hardly judge it either meet or good 
that the Angels assisting them should be driven to betake 
themselves unto other stations, although by nature they were 
not tied where now they are, but had charge also elsewhere, 
as long as their absence from beneath might but tolerably be 
supplied, and by descending their rooms above should become 
vacant. For we are not to dream in this case of any platform 
which bringeth equally high and low unto parish churches, 
nor of any constraint to maintain at their own charge men suf- 
ficient for that purpose; the one so repugnant to the majesty 
and greatness of English nobility, the other so improbable and 
unlikely to take effect that they which mention either of both 
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seemed not indeed to have conceived what either is. But the 
eye of law is the eye of God, it looketh into the hearts and 
secret dispositions of men, it beholdeth how far one star dif- 
fereth from another in glory, and as men’s several degrees 
require accordingly it guideth them, granting unto principal 
personages privileges correspondent to their high estates, and 
that not only in civil but even in spiritual affairs, to the end 
they may love that religion the more which no way-~seeketh 
to make them vulgar, no way diminisheth their dignity and 
greatness, but to do them good doth them honour also, and 
by such extraordinary favours teacheth them to be in the 
Church of God the same which the Church of God esteemeth 
them, more worth than thousands. 

It appeareth therefore in what respect the laws of this realm 
have given liberty of nonresidence; to some that their know- 
ledge may be increased and their labours by that mean be 
made afterwards the more profitable, to others lest the houses 
of great men should want that daily exercise of religion wherein 
their example availeth as much yea many times peradventure 
more than the laws themselves with the common sort. 

[7.] A third thing respected both in permitting absence and 
also in granting to some that liberty of addition or plurality 
which necessarily enforceth their absence is a mere both just 
and conscionable regard, that as men are in quality and as 
their services are in weight for the public good, so likewise 
their rewards and encouragements by special privilege of law 
might somewhat declare how the state itself doth accept their 
pains, much abhorring from their bestial and savage rudeness 
which think that oxen should only labour and asses feed. 
Thus to readers in universities, whose very paper and book 
expenses their ancient allowances and stipends at this day do 
either not or hardly sustain; to governors of colleges, lest the 
great overplus of charges necessarily enforced upon them by 
reason of their place, and very slenderly supplied by means of 
that change in the present condition of things which their 
founders could not foresee; to men called away from their 
cures and employed in weightier business either of the church 
or commonwealth, because to impose upon them a burden 
which requireth their absence and not to release them from 
the duty of residence were a kind of cruel and barbarous in- 
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ecclesiastical, forasmuch as these being rooms of greater hos- 
pitality, places of more respect and consequence than the rest, 
they are the rather to be furnished with men of best quality, 
and the men for their quality’s sake to be favoured above 
others; I say unto all these in regard of their worth and 
merit the law hath therefore given leave while themselves bear 
weightier burdens to supply inferior by deputation, and in 
hike consideration partly, partly also by way of honour to 
learning, nobility, and authority, permitteth that men which 
have taken theological degrees in schools, the suffragans of 
bishops, the household chaplains of men of honour or in great 
office, the brethren and sons of lords temporal or of knights if 
God shall move the hearts of such to enter at any time into 
holy orders, may obtain to themselves a faculty or license to 
hold two ecclesiastical livings though having cure, any spi- 
ritual person of the Queen’s council three such livings, her 
chaplains what number of promotions herself in her own 
princely wisdom thinketh good to bestow upon them. 

[8.] But, as it fareth in such cases, the gap which for just 
considerations we open unto some letteth in others through 
corrupt practices to whom such favours were neither meant 
nor should be communicated. The greatness of the harvest 
and the scarcity of able workmen hath made it necessary that 
law should yield to. admit numbers of men but slenderly and 
meanly qualified. Hereupon because whom: all other worldly 
hopes have forsaken they commonly reserve: ministerial voca- 
tion as their last and surest refuge ever open to forlorn men, 
the Church that should nourish them whose service she need- 
eth hath obtruded upon her their service that. know not other- 
wise how to live and sustain themselves. These finding nothing 
more easy than means to procure the writing of a few lines to 
some one or other which hath authority, and nothing more 
usual than too much facility in condescending unto such re- 
quests, are often received into that, vocation whereunto their 
unworthiness is no small disgrace. 

Did any thing more aggravate the crime of Jeroboam’s pro- 
fane apostasy than that he chose to have his clergy the scum 
and refuse of his whole land? Let no. man spare to tell it 
them, they are not faithful towards God that burden wilfully 
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his Church with such swarms of unworthy creatures. I will 
not say of all degrees in the ministry that which St. Chryso- 
stom* doth of the highest, “He that will undertake so weighty 
«a charge had need to be a man of great understanding, 
“ yarely assisted with divine grace, for integrity of manners, 
« purity of life, and for all other virtues, to have in him more 
“than a man:” but surely this I will say with Chrysostom, 
“ We need not doubt whether God be highly displeased with 
“us, or what the cause of his anger is, if things of so great, 
“ fear and holiness as are the least and lowest duties of his 
“ service be thrown wilfully on them whose not only mean 
“ but bad and scandalous quality doth defile whatsoever they 
« handle.” These eyesores and blemishes in continual attend- 
ants about the service of God’s sanctuary do make them every 
day fewer that willingly resort unto it, till at length all affec- 
tion and zeal towards God be extinct in them, through a 
wearisome contempt of their persons which for a time only 
live by religion and are for recompense in fine the death of 
the nurse that feedeth them. It is not obscure how incom- 
modious the Church hath found both this abuse of the hberty 
which law is enforced to grant, and not only this but the like 
abuse of that favour also which law in other considerations 
already mentioned affordeth touching residence and plurality 
of spiritual livings. 

Now that which is practised corruptly to the detriment and 
hurt of the Church against the purpose of those very laws 
which notwithstanding are pretended in defence and justifica- 
tion thereof, we must needs acknowledge no less repugnant to 
the grounds and principles of common right than the fraudu- 
lent proceedings of tyrants to the principles of just sovereignty. 
Howbeit not so those special privileges which are but instru- 
ments wrested and forced to serve malice. 

There is in the patriarch of heathen philosophers this pre- 
cept, “Let no husbandman nor no handicraftsman be a 
“ priest +.” The reason whereupon he groundeth is a maxim 
in the law of nature, “It importeth greatly the good of all’ 
“ men that God be reverenced,” with whose honour it standeth 
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not that they which are publicly employed in his service should 
live of base and manuary trades. Now compare herewith the 
Apostle’s words *. “ Ye know that these hands have ministered 
“to my necessities and to them that are with me.” What 
think we? Did the Apostle any thing opposite herein or re- 
pugnant to the rules and maxims of the law of nature? The 
selfsame reasons that accord his actions with the law of nature 
shall declare our privileges and his laws no less consonant. 

[9-] Thus therefore we see that although they urge very 
colourably the Apostle’s own sentences, requiring that a minis- 
ter should be able to divide rightly the word of God, that they 
who are placed in charge should attend unto it themselves 
which in absence they cannot do, and that they which have 
divers cures must of necessity be absent from some, whereby 
the law apostolic seemeth apparently broken, which law re- 
quiring attendance cannot otherwise be understood than so 
as to charge them with perpetual residence; again though in 
every of these causes they infinitely heap up the sentences of 
Fathers, the decrees of popes, the ancient edicts of imperial 
authority, our own national laws and ordinances prohibiting 
the same and grounding evermore their prohibitions partly on 
the laws of God and partly on reasons drawn from the light of 

nature, yet hereby to gather and infer contradiction between 
those laws which forbid indefinitely and ours which in certain 
cases have allowed the ordaining of sundry ministers whose 
sufficiency for learning is but mean, again the licensing of 
some to be absent from their flocks, and of others to hold more 
than one only living which hath cure of souls, I say to con- 
clude repugnancy between these especial permissions and the 
former general prohibitions which set not down their own 
limits is erroneous, and the manifest cause thereof ignorance 
in differences of matter which both sorts of law concern. 

[10.] If then the considerations be reasonable, just and good, 
whereupon we ground whatsoever our laws have by special 
right permitted ; if only the effects of abused privileges be 
repugnant to the maxims of common right, this main founda- 
tion of repugnancy being broken whatsoever they have built 
thereupon falleth necessarily to ground. Whereas therefore 
upon surmise or vain supposal of opposition between our spe- 
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cial and the principles of common right they gather that such 
as are with us ordained ministers before they cam preach be 
neither_lawful, because the laws already mentioned forbid 
generally to create such, neither are they indeed ministers 
although we commonly so name them, but whatsoever they 
execute by virtue of such their pretended vocation is void ; 
that all our grants and tolerations as well of this as the rest 
are frustrate and of no effect, the persons that enjoy them pos- 
sess them wrongfully and are deprivable at all hours; finally 
that other just and sufficient remedy of evils there can be none 
besides the utter abrogation of these our mitigations and the 
strict establishment of former ordinances to be absolutely exe- 
cuted whatsoever follow; albeit the answer already made in 
discovery of the weak and unsound foundation whereupon they 
have built these erroneous collections may be thought suffi- 
cient, yet because our desire is rather to satisfy if it be possi- 
ble than to shake them off, we are with very good will con- 
tented to declare the causes of all particulars more formally and 
largely than the equity of our own defence doth require. 
There is crept into the minds of men at this day a secret 
pernicious and pestilent conceit that the greatest perfection 
of a Christian man doth consist in discovery of other men’s 
faults, and in wit to discourse of our own profession. When 
the world most abounded with just, righteous, and perfect 
men, their chiefest study was the exercise of piety, wherein 
for their safest direction they reverently hearkened to the 
readings of the law of God, they kept in mind the oracles and 
aphorisms of wisdom which tended unto virtuous life, if any 
scruple of conscience did trouble them for matter of actions 
which they took in hand, nothing was attempted before 
counsel and advice were had, for fear lest rashly they might 
offend. We are now more confident, not that our knowledge 
and judgment is riper, but because our desires are another 
way. Their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their endeavour 
was reformation of life, our virtue nothing but to hear gladly 
the reproof of vice*; they in the practice of their religion 
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wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we especially our ears Book V. 


and tongues. We are grown as in many things else so in 
this to a kind of intemperancy which (only sermons excepted) 
hath almost brought all other duties of religion out of taste. 
At the least they are not in that account and reputation which 
they should be. 

[11.] Now because men bring all religion in a manner to 
the only office of hearing sermons, if it chance that they who 
are thus conceited do embrace any special opinion different 
from other men, the sermons that relish not that opinion can 
in no wise please their appetite. Such’ therefore as preach 
unto them but hit not the string they look for are respected 
as unprofitable, the rest as unlawful and indeed no ministers 
if the faculty of sermons want. For why? A minister of 
the word should they say be able “ rightly to divide the 
“ word*,.” Which apostolic canon many think they do well 
observe, when in opening the sentences of holy Scripture 
they draw all things favourably spoken unto one side; but 
whatsoever is reprehensive, severe, and sharp, they have 
others on the contrary part whom that must always con- 
cern ; by which their over partial and unindifferent proceeding 
while they thus labour amongst the people to divide the 
word, they make the word a mean to divide and distract the 
people. 

’OpOoropuetv “to divide aright” doth note in the Apostles’ 
writings soundness of doctrine only; and in meaning stand- 
eth opposite to kaworopuely “ the broaching of new opinions 
“ against that which is received.” For questionless the first 
things delivered to the Church of Christ were pure and sin- 
cere truth. Which whosoever did afterward oppugn could not 
choose but divide the Church into two moieties, in which 
division such as taught what was first believed held the 
truer part, the contrary side in that they were teachers of 
novelty erred. 

For prevention of which evil there are in this church many 
singular and well-devised remedies, as namely the use of 
subscribing to the articles of religion before admission to de- 
grees of learning or to any ecclesiastical living, the custom of 
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reading the same articles and of approving them in public 
assemblies wheresoever men have benefices with cure of 
souls; the order of testifying under their hands allowance of 
the book of common prayer and the book of ordaining minis- 
ters, finally the discipline and moderate severity whieh is 
used either in otherwise correcting or silencing them that 
trouble and disturb the Church with doctrines which tend 
unto innovation, it being better that the Church should want 
altogether the benefit of such men’s labours than endure the 
mischief of their inconformity to good laws; in which case if 
any repine at the course and proceedings of justice, they must 
learn to content themselves with the answer of M. Curius%, 
which had sometime occasion to cut off one from the body of 
the commonwealth, in whose behalf because it might have 
been pleaded that the party was a man serviceable, he there- 
fore began his judicial sentence with this preamble, “ Non 
* esse opus reip. eo cive qui parere nesciret: The common- 
** wealth needeth men of quality, yet never those men which 
* have not learned how to obey.” 

[12.] But the ways which the church of England taketh to 
provide that they who are teachers of others may do it 
soundly, that the purity and unity as well of ancient discipline 
as doctrine may be upheld, that avoiding singularities we may 
all glorify God with one heart and one tongue, they of all 
men do least approve, that most urge the Apostle’s rule and 
canon, For which cause they allege it not so much to that 
purpose, as to prove that unpreaching ministers (for so they 
term them) can have no true nor lawful calling in the 
Church of God. St. Augustine hath said of the will of man 
that “simply to will proceedeth from nature, but our well- 
* willing isfrom grace.” | We say as much of the minister of 
God, “ publicly to teach and instruct the Church is necessary 
“in every ecclesiastical minister, but ability to teach by ser- 
‘mons is a grace which God doth bestow on them whom he 
‘3 puaeth sufficient for the commendable discharge of their 

duty.” That therefore wherein a minister differeth from 
other Christian men is not as some have childishly imagined 
the “sound preaching of the word of Godt,” but as they are 
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lawfully and truly governors to whom authority of regiment xoox vy. 
is given in the commonwealth according to the order which @:™*""* 
polity hath set, so canonical ordination in the Church of 
Christ is that which maketh a lawful minister as touching the 
validity of any act which appertaineth to that vocation. The 
cause why St. Paul willed Timothy not to be over hasty in 
ordaining ministers was (as we very well may conjecture) 
because imposition of hands doth consecrate and make them 
ministers whether they have gifts and qualities fit for the 
laudable discharge of their duties or no. If want of learning 
and skill to preach did frustrate their vocation, ministers or- 
dained before they be grown unto that maturity should receive 
new ordination whensoever it chanceth that study and industry 
doth make them afterwards more able to perform the office, 
than which what conceit can be more absurd? Was not St. 
Augustine himself contented to admit an assistant in his own 
church, a man of small erudition; considering that what he 
wanted in knowledge was supplied by those virtues which 
made his life a better orator than more learning could make 
others whose conversation was less holy? Were the priests 
sithence Moses all able and sufficient men learnedly to in- 
terpret the law of God? or was it ever imagined that this de- 
fect should frustrate what they executed, and deprive them 
of right unto any thing they claimed by virtue of their priest- 
hood? Surely as in magistrates the want of those gifts which 
their office needeth is cause of just imputation of blame in 
them that wittingly choose unsufficient and unfit men when 
they might do otherwise, and yet therefore is not their choice 
void, nor every action of magistracy frustrate in that respect : 
so whether it were of necessity or even of very carelessness 
that men unable to preach should be taken in pastors’ rooms, 
nevertheless it seemeth to be an error in them which think 
that the lack of any such perfection defeateth utterly their 
calling. 

[13-] To wish that all men were so qualified as their places 
and dignities require, to hate all sinister and corrupt dealings 
which hereunto are any let; to covet speedy redress of those 
things whatsoever whereby the Church sustaineth detriment, 
these good and virtuous desires cannot offend any but ungodly 
minds, Notwithstanding some in the true vehemency, and 
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others under the fair pretence of these desires, have adven- 
tured that which is strange, that which is violent and unjust. 
There are*, which in confidence of their general allegations 
concerning the knowledge, the residence, and the single 
hvings of ministers, presume not only to annihilate the solemn 
ordinations of such as the Church must of force admit, but 
also to urge a kind of universal proscription against them, to 
set down articles, to draw commissions, and almost to name 
themselves of the Quorum for inquiry into men’s estates and 
dealings, whom at their pleasure they would deprive and 
make obnoxious to what punishment themselves list; and 
that not for any violation of laws either spiritual or civil, but 
because men have trusted the laws too far, because they have 
held and enjoyed the liberty which law granteth, because 
they had not the wit to conceive as these men do that laws 
were made to entrap the simple by permitting those things in 
show and appearance which indeed should never take effect, 
forasmuch as they were but granted with a secret condition to 
be put in practice “if they should be profitable and agreeable 
“with the word of God;” which condition failing in all 
ministers that cannot preach, in all that are absent from their 
livings, and in all that have divers livings, (for so it must be 
presumed though never as yet proved,) therefore as men 
which have broken the law of God and nature they are 
deprivable at all hours. Is this the justice of that discipline 
whereunto all Christian churches must stoop and submit 
themselves? Is this the equity wherewith they labour to 
reform the world ? 

[14.] I will no way diminish the force of those arguments 
whereupon they ground. But if it please them to behold the 
visage of these collections in another glass there are civil as 
well as ecclesiastical unsufficiencies, nonresidences, and plu- 
ralities; yea the reasons which light of nature hath ministered 
against both are of such affinity that much less they cannot 
enforce in the one than in the other. ; 

When they that bear great offices be persons of mean 
worth, the contempt whereinto their authority groweth 
weakeneth the sinews of the whole state. Notwithstanding 


* The Author of the Abstract. eiteheis dot peydra Pddmrovor, 
T Meyddov kipior kabecrares av Arist. Polit. ii. capi = 
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where many governors are needful and they not many whom 
their quality can commend, the penury of worthier must needs 
make the meaner sort of men capable*, 

Cities in the absence of their governors are as ships wanting 
pilots at sea. But were it therefore justice to punish whom 
superior authority pleaseth to call from home}, or alloweth 
to be employed elsewhere ? 

In committing many offices to one man t there are appa- 
rently these inconveniences: the commonwealth doth loge the 
benefit of serviceable men which might be trained up in 
those rooms; it is not easy for one man to discharge many 
men’s duties well ; in service of warfare and navigation were 
it not the overthrow of whatsoever is undertaken, if one or 
two should engross such offices as being now divided into 
many hands are discharged with admirable both perfection 
and expedition? 

Nevertheless be it far from the mind of any reasonable man 
to imagine, that in these considerations princes either ought of 
duty to revoke all such kind of grants though made with very 
special respect to the extraordinary merit of certain men, or 
might in honour demand of them the resignation of their 
offices with speech to this or the like effect: “ Forasmuch as 
« you A.B. by the space of many years have done us that 
* faithful service in most important affairs, for which we 
* always judging you worthy of much honour have therefore 
* committed unto you from time to time very great and 
* weighty offices, which offices hitherto you quietly enjoy; 
* we are now given to understand that certain grave and 
learned men have found in the books of ancient philosophers 
‘ divers arguments drawn from the common light of nature, 
* and declaring the wonderful discommodities which use to 
* grow by dignities thus heaped together in one: for which 
“ cause at this present moved in conscience and tender care 


proved-by Analogy from the Cuse of Civil Offices, 


* «© Nec ignoro maximos honores “2 


*‘ad parum dignos penuria meli- 
6* orum solere deferri.””’ Mamertin. 


leg. 15. Si maritus, 
Juliam, de adulter, 
~ Arist. Polit. lib. ii. cap, 11. 


ad legem 


Paneg. ad Julian. [p. 231. ed. Plan- 
tin, 1390.) ) 

Tt “Neque enim xquum visum 
* est absentem reipub. causa inter 
* yeos referri dum reipub. operatur.” 
Ulpian. (Digest, lib. xlviii. tit, v.] 


See the like preamble framed by the 
Author of the Abstract, where he 
fancieth a bishop deposing one un- 
apt to preach whom himself had 
before ordained. [p. 89, 90.] 
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“for the public good we have summoned you hither, to 
« dispossess you of those places and to depose you from those 
“ rooms, whereof indeed by virtue of our own grant, yet 
“ against reason, you are possessed. Neither ought you, 
* or any other, to think us rash, light, or unconstant, in so 
“doing. Fer we tell you plain that herein we will both say 
“ and do that thing which the noble and wise emperor some- 
“ time both said and did in a matter of far less weight than 
“ this, ‘Quod inconsulto fecimus consulto revocamus,’ ‘ That 
“ which we’ unadvisedly have done we advisedly will revoke 
“and undo.” 

Now for mine own part the greatest harm I would wish 
them who think that this were consonant with equity and 
right, is that they might but live where all things are with 
such kind of justice ordered, till experience have taught them 
to see their error. 

[15.] As for the last thing which is incident into the cause 
whereof we speak, namely what course were the best and 
safest whereby to remedy such evils as the Church of God 
may sustain where the present liberty of the law is turned to 
great abuse, some light we may receive from abroad not un- 
profitable for direction of God’s own sacred house and family. 
The Romans being a people full of generosity and by nature 
courteous did no way more shew their gentle disposition 
than by easy condescending to set their bondmen at liberty. 
Which benefit in the happier and better times of the common- 
wealth was bestowed for the most part as an ordinary reward 
of virtue, some few now and then also purchasing freedom 
with that which their just labours could gain and their honest 
frugality save. But as the empire daily grew up so the 
manners and conditions of men decayed, wealth was honoured 
and virtue not cared for, neither did any thing seem oppro- 
brious out of which there might arise commodity and profit, 
so that it could be no marvel in a state thus far degenerated, 
if when the more ingenuous sort were become base, the 
baser laying aside all shame and face of honesty did some by 
robberies, burglaries, and prostitutions of their bodies gather 
wherewith to redeem liberty ; others obtain the same at the 
hands of their lords by serving them as vile instruments in 
those attempts which had been worthy to be revenged with 
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ten thousand deaths. A learned, judicious, and polite histo- 
nian having mentioned so foul disorders giveth his judgment = 
and censure of them in this sort*: “Such eye-sores in the 
“commonwealth have occasioned many virtuous minds to 
“condemn altogether the custom of granting liberty to any 
“bondslave, forasmuch as it seemed a thing absurd that a 
“ people which commanded all the world should consist 
“of so vile refuse. But neither is this the only custom 
“ wherein the profitable inventions of former are depraved 
“by latter ages, and for myself I am not of their opinion 
“ that wish the abrogation of so grossly used customs, which 
“ abrogation might peradventure be cause of greater incon- 
“‘ veniences ensuing, but as much as may be I would rather 
“ advise that redress were sought through the careful provi- 
“ dence of chief rulers and overseers of the commonwealth, 
“ by whom a yearly survey being made of all that are manu- 
* mised, they which seem worthy might be taken and divided 
« into tribes with other citizens, the rest dispersed into colo- 
“ nies abroad or otherwise disposed of that the commonwealth 
“ might sustain neither harm nor disgrace by them.” 

The ways to meet with disorders growing by abuse of laws 
are not so intricate and secret, especially in our case, that 
men should need either much advertisement or long time for 
the search thereof. And if counsel to that purpose may seem 
needful, this Church (God be thanked) is not destitute of men 
endued with ripe judgment whensoever any such thing shall 
be thought necessary. For which end at this present to 
propose any special inventions of mine own might argue 
in a man of my place and calling more presumption perhaps 
than wit. ; 

[16.] I will therefore leave it entire unto graver considera- 
tion, ending’ now with request only and most earnest suit; 
first that they which give ordination would as they tender 
the very honour of Jesus Christ, the safety of men and the 
endless good of their own souls, take heed lest unnecessarily 
and through their default the Church be found worse or less 
furnished than it might be: 

Secondly that they which by right of patronage have power 


* Dionys. Halicar. Rom. Antiq. lib. iv. c. 24, 
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to present unto spiritual livings, and may in that respect 
much damnify the Church of God, would for the ease of 
their own account in the dreadful day somewhat consider 
what it is to betray for gain the souls which Christ hath 
redeemed with blood, what to violate the sacred bond of 
fidelity and solemn promise given at the first to God and his 
Church by them, from whose original interest together with 
the selfsame title of right the same obligation of duty likewise 
is descended : 

Thirdly that they unto whom the granting of dispensations 
is committed, or which otherwise have any stroke in the dis- 
position of such preferments as appertain unto learned men, 
would bethink themselves what it is to respect any thing — 
either above or besides merit; considering how hardly the 
world taketh it when to men of commendable note and 
quality there is so little respect had, or so great unto them 
whose deserts are very mean, that nothing doth seem more 
strange than the one sort because they are not accounted of, 
and the other because they are; it being every man’s hope 
and expectation in the church of God especially that the only 
purchase of greater rewards should be always greater deserts, 
and that nothing should ever be able to plant a thorn where a 
vine ought to grow: 

Fourthly that honourable personages, and they who by 
virtue of any principal office in the commonwealth are enabled 
to qualify a certain number and make them capable of favours 
or faculties above others, suffer not their names to be abused 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of wholesome laws 
by men in whom there is nothing notable besides covetous- 
ness and ambition : 

Fifthly that the graver and wiser sort in both universities, 
or whosoever they be with whose approbation the marks and 
recognizances of all learning are bestowed, would think the 
Apostle’s caution against unadvised ordinations not imperti- 
nent or unnecessary to be borne in mind even when they 
grant those degrees of schools, which degrees are not gratia 
gratis data, kindnesses bestowed by way of humanity, but 
they are gratia gratum facientes, favours which always imply 
a testimony given to the Church and commonwealth concern- 
ing men’s sufficiency for manners and knowledge, a testimony 
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upon the credit whereof sundry statutes of the realm are poox v. 
built, a testimony so far available that nothing is more 216 
respected for the warrant of divers men’s abilities to serve 
in the affairs of the realm, a testimony wherein if they 
violate that religion wherewith it ought to be always given, 
and do thereby induce into error such as deem it a thing un- 
civil to call the credit thereof in question, let them look that 
God shall return back upon their heads and cause them 
in the state of their own corporations to feel either one way 
or other the punishment of those harms which the Church 
through their negligence doth sustain in that behalf: 

Finally and to conclude, that they who enjoy the benefit of 
any special indulgence or favour which the laws permit 
would as well remember what in duty towards the Church 
and in conscience towards God they ought to do, as what 
they may do by using to their own advantage whatsoever 
they see tolerated; no man being ignorant that the cause 
why absence in some cases hath been yielded unto and 
in equity thought sufferable is the hope of greater fruit 
through industry elsewhere; the reason likewise wherefore 
pluralities are allowed unto men of note, a very sovereign 
and special care that as fathers in the ancient world did 
declare the preeminence of priority in birth by doubling the 
worldly portions of their first-born, so the Church by a course 
not unlike in assigning men’s rewards might testify an esti- 
mation and proportionably of their virtues, according to the 
ancient rule apostolic, “ They which excel in labour ought to 
excel in honour* ;” and therefore unless they answer faith- 
fully the expectation of the Church herein, unless sincerely 
they bend their wits day and night both to sow because they 
reap, and to sow as much more abundantly as they reap more 
abundantly than other men, whereunto by their very accept- 
ance of such benignities they formally bind themselves, let 
them be well assured that the honey which they eat with 
fraud shall turn in the end into true gall, forasmuch as laws 
are the sacred image of his wisdom who most severely pun- 
isheth those colourable and subtle crimes that seldom are 
taken within the walk of human justice. 


+ [5 Timey, 1751 that before set down in the ninth, 
+ For the main hypothesis or be read together with this last, the 
foundation of these conclusions, let eighty-first paragraph, 
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[17.] I therefore conclude that the grounds and maxims of 
common right, whereupon ordinations of ministers unable to 
preach, tolerations of absence from their cures, and the mul- 
tiplications of their spiritual livings are disproved, do but 
indefinitely enforce them unlawful, not unlawful universally 
and without exception; that the laws which indefinitely are 
against all these things, and the privileges which make for them 
in certain cases are not the one repugnant to the other; that 
the laws of God and nature are violated through the effects of 
abused privileges; that neither our ordinations of men unable 
to make sermons nor our dispensations for the rest, can be justly 
proved frustrate by virtue of any such surmised opposition 
between the special laws of this Church which have permitted 
and those general which are alleged to disprove the same; 
that when privileges by abuse are grown incommodious there 
must be redress; that for remedy of such evils there is no 
necessity the Church should abrogate either in whole or 
in part the specialties before-mentioned ; and that the most to 
be desired were a voluntary reformation thereof on all hands 
which may give passage unto any abuse, 
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OF THE 
LAWS 
OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


BOOK VI. 

CONTAINING THEIR FIFTH ASSERTION, WHICH IS, THAT OUR LAWS 
ARE CORRUPT AND REPUGNANT TO THE LAWS OF GOD, IN MATTER 
BELONGING TO THE POWER OF ECCLESIASTICAL J URISDICTION, IN 
THAT WE HAVE NOT THROUGHOUT ALL CHURCHES CURTAIN LAY- 
ELDERS ESTABLISHED FOR THE EXERCISE OF THAT POWER. 


THE same men which in heat of contention do hardly B0oK vi. 
either speak or give ear to reason, being after sharp and ie ae 
bitter conflict retired to a calm remembrance of all their tion te. 

' former -proceedings ; the causes that brought them into ee is 
quarrel, the course which their stirring affections have fol- congrega- 
lowed, and the issue whereunto they are come; may per- %0Pso"P* 
adventure, as troubled waters, in small time, of their own ought to 
accord, by certain easy degrees settle themselves again, and pie 
so recover that clearness of well-advised judgement, whereby Beak sa 
they shall stand at the length indifferent, both to yield and Jurisdiction 
admit any reasonable satisfaction, where before they could ay c colaage 
not endure with patience to be gainsayed. Neither will I 

despair of the like success in these unpleasant controversies 
touching ecclesiastical policy; the time of silence which both 

parts have willingly taken to breathe, seeming now as it 

were a pledge of all men’s quiet contentment to hear with 

more indifferency the weightiest* and last remains of that 

cause, Jurisdictiont, Dignity t, Dominion Ecclesiastical§. For, 

let not any man imagine, that the bare and naked differ- 

ence of a few ceremonies could either have kindled so much 

fire, or have caused it to flame so long; but that the parties 


which herein laboured mightily for change, and (as they say) 
* [See Pref-iv. 5.] t Lib. vi. } Lib. vii. § Lib. viii. 
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eo for Reformation, had somewhat more than this mark only ; 
——— whereat to aim. 

[2.] Having therefore drawn out a complete form, as they 
supposed, of public service to be done to God, and set 
down their plot for the office of the ministry in that behalf; 
they very well knew how little their labours so far forth 
bestowed would avail them in the end, without a claim of 
jurisdiction to uphold the fabric which they had erected ; and 
this neither likely to be obtained but by the strong hand of 
the people, nor the people unlikely to favour it; the more, 
if overture were made of their own interest, right, and title 
thereunto. Whereupon there are many which have con- 
jectured this to be the cause, why in all the projects of their 
discipline (it being manifest that their drift is to wrest the 
key of spiritual authority out of the hands of former governors, 
and equally to possess therewith the pastors of all several 
congregations) the people, first for surer accomplishment, and 
then for better defence thereof, are pretended necessary 
actors in those things, whereunto their ability for the most 
part is as slender, as their title and challenge unjust. 

[3.] Notwithstanding whether they saw it necessary for 
them so to persuade the people, without whose help they 
could do nothing; or else, (which I rather think,) the affec- 
tion which they bare towards this new form of government 
made them to imagine it God’s own ordinance, their doctrine 
is, “that by the law of God, there must be for ever in all 
“ congregations certain lay-elders, ministers of ecclesiastical 
‘¢ jurisdiction,” inasmuch as our Lord and Saviour by testa- 
ment (for so they presume) hath left all ministers or pastors 
in the Church executors equally to the whole power of 
spiritual jurisdiction, and with them hath joined the people 
as colleagues. By maintenance of which assertion there is 
unto that part apparently gained a twofold advantage; both 
because the people in this respect are much more easily 
drawn to favour it, as a matter of their own interest ; and for 
that, if they chance to be crossed by such as oppose against 
them, the colour of divine authority, assumed for the grace 
and countenance of that power in the vulgar sort, furnisheth 
their leaders with great abundance of matter, behoveful for 
their encouragement to proceed always with hope of fortunate 
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success in the end, considering their cause to be as David’s Boox yr. 
was, a just defence of power given them from above, and 7 "* 
consequently, their adversaries’ quarrel the same with Saul’s 

by whom the ordinance of God was withstood. 

[4.] Now on the contrary side, if this their surmise prove 
false; if such, as in justification whereof no evidence sufficient 
either hath been or can be alleged (as I hope it shall clearly 
appear after due examination and trial), let them then con- 
sider whether those words of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
against Moses and against Aaron*, “It is too much that ye 
“ take upon you, seeing all the congregation is holy,” be not 
the very true abstract and abridgment of all their published 
Admonitions, Demonstrations, Supplications, and Treatises 
whatsoever, whereby they have laboured to void the rooms of 
their spiritual superiors before authorized, and to advance the 
new fancied sceptre of lay presbyterial power. 

II. But before there can be any settled determination, The nature 

whether truth do rest on their part, or on ours, touching sie 
Jay-elders; we are to prepare the way thereunto, by explica- tion. 
tion of some things requisite and very needful to be con- 
sidered ; as first, how besides that spiritual power which is of 
Order, and was instituted for performance of those duties 
whereof there hath been speech sufficient already had, there 
is in the Church no less necessary a second kind, which we 
call the power of Jurisdiction. When the Apostle doth speak 
of ruling the Church of God +, and of receiving accusations ft, 
his words have evident reference to the power of jurisdiction. 
Our Saviour’s words to the power of order, when he giveth 
his disciples charge §, saying, “‘ Preach; baptize; do this in 
“ remembrance of me.” “A Bishop” (saith Ignatius) “ doth 
“ bear the image of God and of Christ; of God in ruling, of 
* Christ in administering, holy things ||.” By this therefore 
we see a manifest difference acknowledged between the 
power of Ecclesiastical Order, and the power of Jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical. 


* Numb. xvi. 3. Tay ddov Kal KUpiov’ ’Emioxoroy 8é, 

+ Acts xx. 28. Os dpxtepea, Oeod exdva opodvyta* 

~ 1 Tim.v. 19. Kata pev To dpxev, Oeod kara d€ 7d 

§ Mark xvi.15; Matt. xxviii.19; feparevew, Xpiorod. Epist. [inter- 
1 Cor. xi. 24. pol.j ad Smyrn. [c. 9.] 


|| Tia pev rov Gedy, as atrvov 
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Bookvi. [2.] The spiritual power of the Church being such as 


Ch. ii, 2. 


Of peni- 


tence, the 
chiefesten: 


neither can be challenged by right of nature, nor could by 
human authority be instituted, because the forces and effects 
thereof are supernatural and divine; we are to make no 
doubt or question, but that from him which is the Head it 
hath descended unto us that are the body now invested 
therewith. He gave it for the benefit and good of souls, as 
a mean to keep them in the path which leadeth untg endless 
felicity, a bridle to hold them within their due and con- 
venient bounds, and if they do go astray, a forcible help to 
reclaim them, Now although there be no kind of spiritual 
power, for which our Lord Jésus Christ did not give both 
commission to exercise, and direction how to use the same, 
although his laws in that behalf recorded by the holy evan- 
gelists be the only ground and foundation, whereupon the 
practice of the Church must sustain itself; yet, as all multi- 
tudes, once grown to the form of societies, are even thereby 
naturally warranted to enforce upon their own subjects par- 
ticularly those things which public wisdom shall judge expe- 
dient for the common good: so it were absurd to imagine the 
Church itself, the most glorious amongst them, abridged of 
this liberty; or to think that no law, constitution, or canon, 
can be further made either for limitation or amplification 
in the practice of our Saviour’s ordinances, whatsoever occa- 
sion be offered through variety of times and things, during 
the state of this unconstant world, which bringing forth 
daily such new evils as must of necessity by new remedies be 
redrest, did both of old enforce our venerable predecessors, 
and will always constrain others, sometime to make, some- 
time to abrogate, sometime to augment, and again to abridge 
sometime ; in sum, often to vary, alter, and change customs 
incident into the manner of exercising that power which doth 
itself continue always one and the same, I therefore con- 
clude, that spiritual authority is a power which Christ hath 
given to be used over them which are subject unto it for the 
eternal good of their souls, according to his own most sacred 
laws and the wholesome positive constitutions of his Church. 
In doctrines referred unto action and practice, as this is 
q Which concerneth spiritual jurisdiction, the first step towards 


propound- sound and perfect understanding is the knowledge of the end, 
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because thereby both use doth frame, and contemplation judge Book v1. 

all things. ped 
III, Seeing then that the chiefest cause of spiritual ed by 

Jurisdiction is to provide for the health and safety of men’s esas 

souls, by bringing them to see and repent their grievous tion. Two 

offences committed against God, as also to reform all injuries ern 

offered with the breach of Christian love and charity, towards the one a 

their brethren, in matters of ecclesiastical cognizance; the ine nes 

use of this power shall by so much the plainlier appear, if bashes idee) 

first the nature of repentance itself be known, duty of ex- 
We are by repentance to appease whom we offend by sin, nite 

For which cause, whereas all sins deprive us of the favour the Virtue 

of Almighty God, our way of reconciliation with him is the pecs 

inward secret repentance of the heart; which inward repent- which the 

ance alone sufficeth, unless some special thing, in the quality eee 

of sin committed, or in the party that hath done amiss, oe / 

require more. For besides our submission in God’s sight, Contrition, 

repentance must not only proceed to the private contentation cis Oe 

of men, if the sin be a crime injurious; but also further, duty. 

where the wholesome discipline of God’s Church exacteth a 

more exemplary and open satisfaction*. Now the Church 

being satisfied with outward repentance, as God is with 

inward, it shall not be amiss, for more perspicuity, to term 

this latter always the Virtue, that former the Discipline of 

Repentance : which discipline hath two sorts of penitents to 

work upon, inasmuch as it hath been accustomed to lay the 

offices of repentance on some seeking, others shunning them ; 

on some at their own voluntary request, on others altogether 

against their wills; as shall hereafter appear by store of 

ancient examples, Repentance being therefore either in the 

sight of God alone, or else with the notice also of men: 

without the one, sometimes throughly performed, but always 


practised more or less, in our daily devotions and prayers, we 


* « Poenitentiz secunde, et unius, 
** quanto in actu [arcto] negotium 
* est, tanto operosior probatio est, 
‘ut non sola conscientia profera- 
“tur, sed aliquo etiam actu admi- 
“ nistretur.” ‘* Second penitency, 
* following that before baptism, and 
** being not more than once admitted 
‘in one man, requireth by so much 


“the greater labour to make it 
“ manifest, for that it is not a work 
** which can come again in trial, but 
** must be therefore with some open 
* solemnity executed, and not left 
‘to be discharged with the privity 
“ of conscience alone,” ‘Tertull. de 
Peenit. [c. 9.] 
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. have no remedy for any fault; whereas the other is only 
required in sins of a certain degree and quality: the one 
necessary for ever, the other so far forth as the laws and 
orders of God’s Church shall make it requisite: the nature, 
parts, and effects of the one always the same; the. other 
limited, extended, varied by infinite occasions. 

[2.] The virtue of repentance in the heart of man is God’s 
handy work, a fruit or effect of divine grace. Which grace 
continually offereth itself, even unto them that have forsaken 
it, as may appear by the words of Christ in St. John’s Reve- 
lation *, “ I stand at the door and knock :” nor doth he only 
knock without, but also within assist to open, whereby 
access and entrance is given to the heavenly presence of that 
saving power, which maketh man a repaired Temple for 
God’s good Spirit again to inhabit. And albeit the whole 
train of virtues which are implied in the name of grace be 
infused at one instant; yet because when they meet and 
concur unto any effect in man, they have their distinct opera- 
tions rising orderly one from another; it is no unnecessary 
thing that we note the way or method of the Holy Ghost in 
framing man’s sinful heart to repentance. 

A work, the first foundation whereof is laid by opening’ 
and illuminating the eye of faith, because by faith are dis- 
covered the principles of this action, whereunto unless the 
understanding do first assent, there can follow in the will 
towards penitency no inclination at all. Contrariwise, the 
resurrection of the dead, the judgment of the world to come, 
and the endless misery of sinners being apprehended, this 
worketh fear; such as theirs was, who feeling their own 
distress and perplexity, in that passion besought our Lord’s 
Apostles earnestly to give them counsel what they should 
dot. For fear is impotent and unable to advise itself; yet 
this good it hath, that men are thereby made desirous to 
prevent, if possibly they may, whatsoever evil they dread. 
The first thing that wrought the Ninevites’ repentance, was 
fear of destruction within forty days {: signs and miraculous 
works of God, being extraordinary representations of divine 
power, are commonly wont to stir any the most wicked with 


* (Rev. iii. 20.] + Acts ii. 37. t Jonah iii. 5. 
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terror, lest the same power should bend itself against them, 
And because tractable minds, though guilty of much sin, are 
hereby moved to forsake those evil ways which make his 
power in such sort their astonishment and fear; therefore 
our Saviour denounced his curse against Corazin and Beth- 
saida, saying, that if Tyre and Sidon had seen that which 
they did, those signs which prevailed little with the one 
would have brought the other’s repentance*. As the like 
thereunto did in the men given to curious arts, of whom the 
apostolic history saith +, that “fear came upon them, and 
“many which had followed vain sciences, burnt openly the 
“very books out of which they had learned the same.” As 
fear of contumely and disgrace amongst men, together with 
other civil punishments, are a bridle to restrain from many 
heinous acts whereinto men’s outrage would otherwise break ; 
so the fear of divine revenge and punishment, where it taketh 
place, doth make men desirous to be rid likewise from that 
inward guiltiness of sin, wherein they would else securely 
continue, 

[3.] Howbeit, when faith hath wrought a fear of the event 
of sin, yet repentance hereupon ensueth not, unless our belief 
conceive both the possibility and means to avert evil: the 
possibility, inasmuch as God is merciful, and most willing to 
have sin cured; the means, because he hath plainly taught 
what is requisite and shall suffice unto that purpose. The 
nature of all wicked men is, for fear of revenge to hate whom 
they most wrong; the nature of hatred, to wish that destroyed 
which it cannot brook; and from hence ariseth the furious 
endeavour of godless and obdurate sinners to extinguish in 
themselves the opinion of God, because they would not have 
chim to be, whom execution of endless woe doth not suffer 
them to love. Every sin against God abateth, and continuance 
in sin extinguisheth our love towards him. It was therefore 
«said to the angel of Ephesus having sinned ft, “ Thou art 
“© fallen away from thy first love ;” so that, as we never decay 
in love till we sin, in like sort neither can we possibly forsake 
sin, unless we first begin again to love. What is love towards 
God, but a desire of union with God? And shall we imagine 
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300K VI. a sinner converting himself to God, in whom there is no desire 

Ch ii'3._ of union with God presupposed? I therefore conclude, that 
fear worketh no man’s inclination to repentance, till some- 
what else have wrought in us love also. Our love and 
desire of union with God ariseth from the strong conceit 
which we have of his admirable goodness. The goodness of 
God which particularly moveth unto repentance, is his merey 
towards mankind, notwithstanding sin: for let it gnce sink 
deeply into the mind of man, that howsoever we have injuried. 
God, his very nature is averse from revenge, except unto sin 
we add obstinacy; otherwise always ready to accept our sub- 
mission as a full discharge or recompense for all wrongs; and 
can we choose but begin to love him whom we have offended ? 
or can we but begin to grieve that we have offended him 
whom we now love? Repentance considereth sin as a 
breach of the law of God, an act obnoxious to that revenge, 
which notwithstanding may be prevented, if we pacify God in 
time. 

The root and beginning of penitency therefore is the consi- 
deration of our own sin, as a cause which hath procured the 
wrath, and,a subject which doth need the mercy of God. For 
unto man’s understanding there being presented, on the one 
side, tribulation and anguish upon every soul that doth evil ; 
on the other, eternal life unto them which by continuance in 
well-doing seek glory, and honour, and immortality: on the 
one hand, a curse to the children of disobedience; on the 
other, to lovers of righteousness all grace and benediction: yet 
between these extremes, that eternal God, from whose unspotted 
justice and undeserved mercy the lot of each inheritance pro- 
ceedeth, is so inclinable rather to shew compassion than to 
take revenge, that all his speeches in Holy Scripture are 
almost nothing else but entreaties of men to prevent destruc- 
tion by amendment of their wicked lives ; all the works of his 
providence little other than mere allurements of the just to 
continue steadfast, and of the unrighteous to change their 
course; all his dealings and proceedings such towards true 
converts, as have even filled the grave writings of holy men 
with these and the like most sweet sentences: “ Repentance 
“ Gf I may so speak *) stoppeth God in his way, when being 
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“ provoked by crimes past he cometh to revenge them with 
* most just punishments; yea, it tieth as it were the hands 
“of the avenger, and doth not suffer him to have his will.” 
Again, “ *The merciful eye of God towards men hath no 
* power to withstand penitency, at what time soever it comes 
in presence.” And again, “God doth not take it so in evil 
“part, though we wound that which he hath required us to 
keep whole, as that after we have taken hurt there should 
* be in us no desire to receive his help.” Finally, lest I be 
carried too far in so large a sea, “There was never any man 
“condemned of God but for neglect, nor justified except he 
* had care, of repentance.” ; 

[4.] From these considerations, setting before our eyes our 
inexcusable both unthankfulness in disobeying so merciful, 
and foolishness in provoking so powerful a God, there ariseth 
necessarily a pensive and corrosive desire that we had done 
otherwise ; a desire which suffereth us to foreslow no time, to 
feel no quietness within ourselves, to take neither sleep nor 
food with contentment, never to give over supplications, con- 
fessions, and other penitent duties, till the light of God’s 
reconciled favour shine in our darkened soul. 

Fulgentius asking the question, why David’s confession 
should be held for effectual penitence, and not Saul’s; answer- 
eth +, that the one hated sin, the other feared only punish- 
ment in this world: Saul’s acknowledgment of sin was fear, 
David’s both fear and also love. This was the fountain of 
Peter’s tears, this the life and spirit of David’s eloquence, in 
those most admirable hymns entitled Penitential, where the 
words of sorrow for sin do melt the very bowels of God 
remitting it, and the comforts of grace in remitting sin carry 
him which sorrowed rapt as it were into heaven with ecstasies 
of joy and gladness. The first motive of the Ninevites unto 
repentance was their belief in a sermon of fear, but the next 
and most immediate, an axiom of love; ‘+t Who can tell 
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¢ whether God will turn away his fierce wrath, that we perish 
¢ not?” No conclusion such as theirs, “ Let every man turn 
« fyom his evil way,” but out of premises such as theirs were, 
fear and love. Wherefore the well-spring of repentance is 
faith, first breeding fear, and then love; which love causeth 
hope, hope resolution of attempt* ; “1 will go to my Father, 
«and say, I have sinned against heaven and against thee ;” 
that is to say, I will do what the duty of a convert requireth: 

[5.] Now in a penitent’s or convert’s duty, there are in+ 
cluded, first, the aversion of the will from sin + ; secondly, the 
submission of ourselves to God by supplication and prayer ; 
thirdly, the purpose of a new life, testified with present works 
of amendment: which three things do very well seem to be 
comprised in one definition, by them which handle repentance, 
as a virtue that hateth, bewaileth, and slfeweth a purpose to 
amend sin. We offend God in thought, word, and deed. To 
the first of which three, they make contrition ; to the second, 
confession ; and to the last, our works of satistaction, answer- 
able. i 

Contrition doth not here import those sudden pangs and 
convulsions of the mind which cause sometimes the most for- 
saken of God to retract their own doings; it is no natural 
passion or anguish, which riseth in us against our wills, but a 
deliberate aversion of the will of man from sin; which being 
always accompanied with grief, and grief oftentimes partly 


with tears, partly with other external signs, it hath been 


thought, that in these things contrition doth chiefly consist : 
whereas the chiefest thing in contrition is that alteration 
whereby the will, which was before delighted with sin, doth 
now abhor and shun nothing more. But forasmuch as we 
cannot hate sin in ourselves without heaviness and grief, that 
there should be in us a thing of such hateful quality, the will 
averted from sin must needs make the affection suitable ; yea, 
great reason why it should so do: for sith the will by con- 
ceiving sin hath deprived the soul of life; and of life there is 
no recovery without repentance, the death of sin; repentance 
not able to kill sin, but by withdrawing the will from it; the 
will unpossible to be withdrawn, unless it concur with a con- 
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trary affection to that which accompanied it before in evil: is BOOK VI, 
it not clear that as an inordinate delight did first begin sin, so “iv. 
repentance must begin with a just sorrow, a sorrow of heart, 
and such a sorrow as renteth the heart; neither a feigned 

nor a slight sorrow; not feigned, lest it increase sin; nor 

slight, lest the pleasures of sin overmatch it. 

_ [6.] Wherefore of Grace, the highest cause from which 

man’s penitency doth proceed ; of faith, fear, love, hope, what 

force and efficiency they have in repentance; of parts and 

duties thereunto belonging, comprehended in the schoolmen’s 
definitions ; finally, of the first among those duties, contrition ; 

which disliketh and bewaileth iniquity, let this suffice. 

And because God will have offences by repentance not 
only abhorred within ourselves, but also with humble suppli= 
eation displayed before him, and a testimony of amendment 
to be given, even by present works, worthy repentance, in that 
they are contrary to those we renounce and disclaim: although 
the virtue of repentance do require that her other two parts, 
confession and satisfaction, should here follow; yet seeing 
they belong as well to the discipline as to the virtue of repent- 
ance, and only differ for that in the one they are performed 
to man, in the other to God alone; I had rather distinguish 
them in joint handling, than bedi them apart, because in 
quality and manner of practice they are distinct. 

IV. Our Lord and Saviour in the sixteenth of St. Matthew’: s Of the Dis- 
Gospel giveth his Apostles regiment in general over God’s Bonecee 
Church*. For they that have the keys of the kingdom of a M 
heaven are thereby signified to be stewards of the house of Christ, ’ 
God, under whom they guide, command, judge, and correct eater 
his family. The souls of men are God’s treasure, committed diske con- 
to the trust and fidelity of such as must render a strict account Nipkens Wy 
for the very least which is under their custody. God hath not men into 
invested them with power to make a revenue thereof, but to *5%"™ 


ment : and 
use it for the good of them whom Jesus Christ hath most of Coufes- 


dearly bought. te ria : 
And because their office herein consisteth of sundry func- ee 

tions, some belonging to doctrine, some to discipline, all con- of repent- 

tained in the name of the Keys; they have for matters of dis- ea ae 


cipline, as well litigious as criminal, their courts and consisto- used 
* Matt. xvi. 19. 
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BOOK v1, ries erected by the heavenly authority of his most sacred voice, 
Ohi: who hath said, Die Leclesiz, Tell the Church*: against 
yee ik rebellious and contumacious persons which refuse to obey their 
which the gentence, armed they are with power to eject such out of the. 
ee eth Church, to deprive them of the honours, rights, and privileges 
A aes a of Christian men, to make them as heathen and publicans, with 
that which whom society was hateful. 
Seciptin . Furthermore, lest their acts should be slenderly accounted 
practised. of, or had in contempt, whether they admit to the fellowship 
of saints or seclude from it, whether they bind offenders or set 
them again at liberty, whether they remit or retain sins, what- 
soever is done by way of orderly and lawful proceeding, the 
Lord himself hath promised to ratify. This is that grand 
original warrant, by force whereof the guides and prelates in 
God’s Church, first his Apostles +, and afterwards others fol- 
lowing them successively t, did both use and uphold that dis- 
cipline, the end whereof is to heal men’s consciences, to cure 
their sins, to reclaim offenders from iniquity, and to make 
them by repentance just. 

Neither hath it of ancient time for any other respect been 
accustomed to bind by ecclesiastical censures, to retain so bound 
till tokens of manifest repentance appeared, and upon apparent 
repentance to release, saving only because this was received as 
a most expedient method for the cure of sin. 

[2.] The course of discipline in former ages reformed open 
transgressors by putting them unto offices of open penitence ; 
especially confession, whereby they declared their own crimes 
in the hearing of the whole Church, and were not from the 
time of their first convention capable of the holy mysteries of 
Christ, till they had solemnly discharged this duty. 

Offenders in secret, knowing themselves altogether as 
unworthy to be admitted to the Lord’s table, as the others 
which were withheld, being also persuaded, that if the Church 
did direct them in the offices of their penitency, and assist 
them with public prayer, they should more easily obtain that 
they sought, than by trusting wholly to their own endeavours ; 
finally, having no impediment to stay them from it but bash- 
fulness, which countervailed not the former inducements, and 

* Matt. xviii. 17. 
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besides was greatly eased by the good construction which the soox vr. 
charity of those times gave to such actions, wherein men’s —"* 
piety and voluntary care to be reconciled to God, did pur- 

chase them much more love, than their faults (the testimonies 

of common frailty) were able to procure disgrace; they made 

it not nice to use some one of the ministers of God, by whom 

the rest might take notice of their faults, prescribe them con- 

venient remedies, and in the end after public confession, all 

joi in prayer unto God for them. 

[3-] The first beginners of this custom had the more follow- 
ers, by means of that special favour which always was with 
good consideration shewed towards voluntary penitents above 
the rest. But as professors of Christian belief grew more in 
number, so they waxed worse, when kings and princes had 
submitted their dominions unto the sceptre of Jesus Christ, 
by means whereof persecution ceasing, the Church immedi- 
ately became subject to those evils which peace and security 
bringeth forth; there was not now that love which before 
kept all things in tune, but every where schisms, discords, 
dissensions amongst men, conventicles of heretics, bent more 
vehemently against the sounder and better sort than very 
infidels and heathens themselves; faults not corrected in 
charity, but noted with delight, and kept for malice to use 
when deadliest opportunities should be offered. Whereupon, 
forasmuch as public confessions became dangerous and pre- 
judicial to the safety of well-minded men, and in divers © 
respects advantageous to the enemies of God’s Church, it 
seemed first unto some, and afterwards generally, requisite, that 
voluntary penitents should surcease from open confession. 

Instead whereof, when once private and secret confession 
had taken place with the Latins, it continued as a profitable 
ordinance, till the Lateran council had decreed, that all men 
once in a year at the least should confess themselves to the 
priest. So that being thus made a thing both general and 
also necessary, the next degree of estimation whereunto it 
grew, was to be honoured and lifted up to the nature of a 
sacrament; that as Christ did institute Baptism to give life, 
and the Eucharist to nourish life, so Penitency might be 
thought a sacrament ordained to recover life, and Confession 
a part of the sacrament. 
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They define therefore their private penitency* to be “a 
“ sacrament of remitting sins after baptism :” the virtue of 
repentance, “a detestation of wickedness +, with full purpose 
“to amend the same, and with hope to obtain pardon at 
«© God’s hands.” Wheresoever the Prophets ery Repent, and 
in the Gospel Saint Peter maketh the same exhortation to the 
Jews as yet unbaptized, they will have the virtue of repent- 
ance only to be understood; the sacrament, where he ad- 
viseth Simon Magus to repent, because the sin of Simon 
Magus was after baptism. 

Now although they have only external repentance for a 
sacrament, internal for a virtue, yet make they sacramental 
repentance nevertheless to be composed of three parts, contri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction: which is absurd; because 
contrition, being an inward thing, belongeth to the virtue and 
not to the sacrament of repentance, which must consist of 
external parts, if the nature thereof be external. Besides, 
which is more absurd, they leave out absolution; whereas 
some of their school-divines ¢, handling penance in the nature 
of a sacrament, and being not able to espy the least resem- 
blance of a sacrament save only in absolution (for a sacrament 
by their doctrine must both signify and also confer or bestow 
some special divine grace), resolved themselves, that the 
duties of the penitent could be but mere preparations to the 
sacrament, and that the sacrament itself was wholly in abso- 
lution. And albeit Thomas with his followers have thought 
it safer, to maintain as well the services of the penitent, as the 
words of the minister, necessary unto the essence of their 
sacrament; the services of the penitent, as a cause material ; 
the words of absolution, as a formal; for that by them all 
things else are perfected to the taking away of sin; which 
opinion now reigneth in all their schools, sithence the time 
that the council of Trent § gave it solemn approbation, seeing 


* Soto in iv. Sent. d. 14. q. 1. “ formam, in qua precipue ipsius 


art.1. p. 344. ed Douay, 1613. “vis sita est, in illis ministri verbis 
t Idem, ead. dist. q. 2. art. i,  positam esse, Ego te absolvo. Sunt 
[p. 359-] , *‘ autem quasi materia hujus sacra- 
ft Scot. Sent. iv. d. 14. q. 4. ‘ menti ipsius Poenitentis actus, 
p. 81. ed. Wading. “ nempe contritio, confessio, et sa— 
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they all make absolution, if not the whole essence, yet the ‘ee Vi 
very form whereunto they ascribe chiefly the whole force and ———— 
operation of their sacrament ; surely to admit the matter as a 
part, and not to admit the form, hath small congruity with 
reason. 

Again, forasmuch as a sacrament is complete, having the 
matter and form which it ought, what should lead them to 
set down any other part of sacramental repentance, than 
confession and absolution, as Durandus hath done? For 
touching satisfaction, the end thereof, as they understand it, 
is a further matter, which resteth after the sacrament adminis- 
tered, and therefore can be no part of the sacrament. Will 
they draw in contrition with satisfaction, which are no parts, 
and exclude absolution, a principal part, yea, the very com- 
plement, form, and perfection of the rest, as themselves 
account it? 

[4-] But for their breach of precepts in art, it skillethnot, 
if their doctrine otherwise concerning penitency, and in 
penitency, touching confession, might be found true. We 
say, let no man look for pardon, which doth smother and 
eonceal sin, where in duty it should be revealed. The cause 
why God requireth confession to be made to him is, that 
thereby testifying a deep hatred of our own iniquities, the 
only cause of his hatred and wrath towards us, we might, 
because we are humble, be so much the more capable of that 
compassion and tender mercy, which knoweth not how to 
condemn sinners that condemn themselves. If it be our 
Saviour’s own principle, that the conceit we have of our debt 
forgiven, proportioneth our thankfulness and love to him at 
whose hands we receive pardon*, doth not God foresee, that 
they which with ill-advised modesty seek to hide their sin like 
Adam +, that they which rake it up under ashes, and confess 
it not, are very unlikely to requite with offices of love after- 
wards the grace which they shew themselves unwilling to 
prize at the very time when they sue for it; inasmuch as their 
not confessing what crimes they have committed, is a plain 
signification, how loth they are that the benefit of God’s most 
gracious pardon should seem great? Nothing more true than 
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that of Tertullian*, “Confession doth as much abate the 
“ weight of men’s offences, as concealment doth make them 
“ heavier. For he which confesseth hath a purpose to ap- 
« pease God; he, a determination to persist and continue ob- 
“ stinate, which keepeth them secret to himself.” St. Chry- 
sostom almost in the same words +, “ Wickedness is by being 
“ acknowledged lessened, and doth grow by being hid. If 
“ men having done amiss let it slip, as though they knew no 
“ such matter, what is there to stay them from falling often 
*«« into one and the same evil? To call ourselves sinners avail- 
“eth nothing, except we lay our faults in the balance, and 
“ take the weight of them one by one. Confess thy crimes to 
“ God, disclose thy transgressions before the Judge, by way 
“ of humble supplication and suit, if not with tongue, at the 
“ least with heart, and in this sort seek mercy. A general 
“ persuasion that thou art a sinner will neither so humble 
“ nor bridle thy soul, as if the catalogue of thy sins examined 
“ severally be continually kept in mind. This shall make 
“ thee lowly in thine own eyes, this shall preserve thy feet 
“ from falling, and sharpen thy desire towards all good things. 
« The mind I know doth hardly admit such unpleasant re- 
“ membrances, but we must force it, we must constrain it 
“thereunto. It is safer now to be bitten with the memory, 
« than hereafter with the torment of sin.” 

The Jews, with whom no repentance for sin is held avail- 
able without confession, either conceived in mind or uttered ; 
which latter kind they call usually "1, confession delivered 
by word of mouth {; had first that general confession which 
once every year was made, both severally by each of the 
people for himself upon the day of expiation, and by the 
priest for them all §, acknowledging unto God || the manifold 
transgressions of the whole nation, his own personal offences 


Confession among the Jews on the Fast Day. 
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* lictorum, quantum dissimulatio ex- 
* aggerat. Confessio autem [enim] 
“€ satisfactionis consilium est, -dissi- 
“ mulatio contumacie.”’ Tertull. de 
Peenit. [c. 8. fin.] 
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§ “All Israel is bound on the 
“‘day of expiation to repent and 
“ confess.” R. Mos. in lib. Mitsuoth 
haggadol. par. 2. pre. 16. 

| “On the day of expiation the 
“ high-priest maketh three express 
‘* confessions.” Idem, eodem loco, 
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likewise, together with the sins, as well of his family, as of se 
the rest of his rank and order. 

They had again their voluntary confessions, at all times 
and seasons, when men, bethinking themselves of their wicked 
conversation past, were resolved to change their course, the 
beginning of which alteration was still confession of sins. 

Thirdly, over and besides these, the law imposed upon 
them also that special confession which they in their books 
eall THAD py by VT, confession of that particular fault 
for which we namely dock pardon at God’s hands. The 
words of the law * concerning confession in this kind are as 
followeth: “When a man or woman shall commit any sin 
« that men commit, and transgress against the Lord, their sin 
“ which they have done” (that is to say, the very deed itself 
in particular) “they shall acknowledge.” In Leviticus, after 
certain transgressions there mentioned, we read the likey: 
«When a man hath sinned in any one of these things, he 
“ shall then confess, how in that thing he hath offended.” 
For such kind of special sins they had also special sacrifices, 
wherein the manner was, that the offender should lay his 
hands on the head of the sacrifice which he brought, and 
should there make confession to God, saying}t, “ Now, O 
“ Lord, that I have offended, committed sin and done 
“ wickedly in thy sight, this or this being my fault; behold I 
“ repent me, and am utterly ashamed of my doings; my pur- 
“ nose is, never to return more to the same crime.” 

§ Finally, there was no man amongst them at any time, 
either condemned to suffer death, or corrected, or chastised 
with stripes, none ever sick and near his end, but they called 
upon him to repent and confess his sins. 

Of malefactors convict by witnesses, and thereupon either 
adjudged to die, or otherwise chastised, their custom was to. 
exact, as Joshua did of Achan, open confession ||: “ My son, 
“now give glory to the Lord God of Israel; confess unto 


* Num. v. 6. T Lev. v. 5. 
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“are to be punished with stripes, 


cap. 1. [t.i. fol. 7. Venet. 1550.] et 
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“ can be clear by being executed or 
* scourged, till they repent and con- 
“ fess their faults.” Lens .] “To him 
“* which is sick and draweth towards 
“ death, they say, Confess.” 
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“him, and declare unto me what thou hast committed; 
* conceal it not from me.” 3 

Concerning injuries and trespasses which happen. between 
men, they highly commend such as will acknowledge before 
many. “It is in him which repenteth accepted as an high 
“ sacrifice, if he will confess before many, make them ac- 
 quainted with his oversights, and reveal the transgressions 
“ which have passed between him and any of his brethren; 
“ saying, I have verily offended this man, thus and thus I 
“ have done unto him; but behold I do now repent and am 
“sorry. Contrariwise, whosoever is proud, and will not be 
“ known of his faults, but cloaketh them, is not yet come to 
“ perfect repentance ; for so it. is written *, ‘ He that hideth 
‘ his sins shall not prosper :’” which words of Solomon they 
do not further extend, than only to sins committed against 
men, which are in that respect meet before men to be acknow- 
ledged particularly. “But in sins between man and God; 
“there is no necessity that man should himself make any 
“ such open and particular recital of them :” to God they are 
known, and of us it is required, that we cast not the memory 
of them carelessly and loosely behind our backs, but keep in 
mind, as near as we can, both our own debt and his grace 
which remitteth the same. 

[5.] Wherefore, to let pass Jewish confession, and to come 
unto them which hold confession in the ear of the priest 
commanded, yea, commanded in the nature of a sacrament, 
and thereby so necessary that sin without it cannot be par- 
doned ; let them find such a commandment in holy Scripture, 
and we ask no more. John the Baptist was an extraordinary 
person ; his birth, his. actions of life, his office extraordinary. 
It is therefore recorded for the strangeness of the act, but not 
set down as an everlasting law for the world +, “that to him 
Jerusalem and all Judwa made confession of their sins rae 
besides, at the time of this confession, their pretended sacra- 
ment of repentance, as they grant, was not yet instituted ; 
neither was it sin after baptism which penitents did there 
confess. When that which befell the seven sons of Sceva i 
for using the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in their conjura- 
tions, was notified to Jews and Grecians in Ephesus, it brought 


3 [Prov. XXVill. 13.) T Matt. iii. 6, } Acts xix. 18, [14.] 
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an universal fear upon them, insomuch that divers of them poox vi 


which had believed before, but not obeyed the laws of Christ 
as they should have done, being terrified by this example, 
came to the Apostle, and confessed their wicked deeds. 
Which good and virtuous act no wise man, (as I suppose,) will 
disallow, but commend highly in them, whom God’s good 
Spirit shall move to do the like when need requireth. Yet 
neither hath this example the force of any general command- 
ment or law, to make it necessary for every man to pour into 
the ears of the priest whatsoever hath been done amiss, or else 
to remain everlastingly culpable and guilty of sin; in a word, 
it proveth confession practised as a virtuous act, but not com- 
manded as a sacrament. 

Now concerning St. James his exhortation *, whether the 
former branch be considered, which saith, “Is any sick 
* amongst you? let him call for the ancients of the Church, 
“and let them make their prayers for him;” or the latter, 
which stirreth up all Christian men unto mutual acknowledg- 
ment of faults among themselves, “Lay open your minds, 
“ make your confessions one to another ;”’ is it not plain, that 
the one hath relation to that gift of healing, which our Saviour 
promised his Church, saying t, “They shall lay their hands 
on the sick, and the sick shall recover health ;” relation to 
that gift of healing, whereby the Apostle imposed his hands 
on the father of Publius {, and made him miraculously a sound 
man; relation, finally, to that gift of healing, which so long 
continued in practice after the Apostles’ times, that whereas 
the Novatianists denied the power of the Church of God in 
curing sin after baptism, St. Ambrose asked them again §, 
« Why it might not as well prevail with God for spiritual as 
* for corporal and bodily health; yea, wherefore,” saith he, 
*“ do ye yourselves lay hands on the diseased, and believe it 
£0 be a work of benediction or prayer, if happily the sick 
“ person be restored to his former safety ?” And of the other 
member, which toucheth mutual confession, do not some of 
themselves, as namely Cajetan, deny. that any other confes- 


sion is meant, than only that, “ which seeketh either associa= 


€ tion of prayers, or reconciliation, and pardon of wrongs ?”’ 


~ * James v.14, r6. + Mark xvi. 18. ~ t Acts xxviii. 85 ~ 
§ Ambros. de Peenitentia, lib. i. cap. 8. - 
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Is it not confessed by the greatest part of their own retinue, 
that we cannot certainly affirm sacramental confession to have 
been meant or spoken of in this place? Howbeit Bellarmine, 
delighted to run a course by himself where colourable shifts 
of wit will but make the way passable, standeth as formally for 
this place, and no less for that in St. John, than for this. 

St. John saith *, “If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
« and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
‘ righteousness ;” doth St. John say, If we confess to the 
priest, God is righteous to forgive; and if not, that our sins 
are unpardonable? No, but the titles of God, just and 
righteous, do import that he pardoneth sin only for his pro- 
mise sake; “And there is not” (they say) “ any promise of 
“ forgiveness upon confession made to God without the 
“ priest.” ‘Not any promise, but with this condition, and yet 
this condition no where exprest? Is it not strange, that the 
Scripture speaking so much of repentance, and of the several 
duties which appertain thereunto, should ever mean, and no 
where mention, that one condition, without which all the rest 
is utterly of none effect? or will they say, because our 
Saviour hath said to his ministers, Whose sins ye retain,” 
&c. and because they can remit no more than what the 
offenders have confest, that therefore, by virtue of this pro- 
mise, it standeth with the righteousness of God to take away 
no man’s sins, until by auricular confession they be opened 
unto the priest ? 

[6.] They are men that would seem to honour antiquity, 
and none more to depend upon the reverend judgement thereof, 
I dare boldly affirm, that for many hundred years after Christ 
the Fathers held no such opinion; they did not gather by 
our Saviour’s words any such necessity of seeking the priest’s 
absolution from sin, by secret and (as they now term it) sacra- 
mental confession: public confession they thought necessary 
by way of discipline, not private confession, as in the nature 
of a sacrament, necessary. 

For to begin with the purest times, it is unto them which 


‘read and judge without partiality a thing most clear, that the 


ancient éfoyoddynois or Confession, defined by Tertullian to 
be a discipline of humiliation and submission, framing men’s 
* 1 Johni. 9g. 
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behaviour in such sort as may be fittest to move pity, the con- 
fession which they use to speak of in the exercise of repent- 
ance, was made openly in the hearing of the whole both 
ecclesiastical consistory and assembly. * This is the reason 
wherefore he perceiving that divers were better content their 
sores should secretly fester and eat inward, than be laid so 
open to the eyes of many, blameth greatly their unwise bash- 
fulness, and to reform the same, persuadeth with them, say- 
ing, Amongst thy brethren and fellow-servants, which are 
“ partakers with thee of one and the same nature, fear, joy, 
“ grief, sufferings, (for of one common Lord and Father we 
“all have received one spirit,) why shouldst thou not think 
“ with thyself, that they are but thine ownself? wherefore 
“dost thou avoid them, as likely to insult over thee, whom 
“thou knowest subject to the same haps? At that which 
“grieveth any one part, the whole body cannot rejoice, it 
must needs be that the whole will labour and strive to help 
* that wherewith a part of itself is molested.” 

St. Cyprian, being grieved with the dealings of them, who 
in time of persecution had through fear betrayed their faith, 
and notwithstanding thought by shift to avoid in that case the 
necessary discipline of the church, wrote for their better 
instruction the book intituled De Lapsis; a treatise concern- 
ing such as had openly forsaken their religion, and yet were 
loth openly to confess their fault in such manner as they 
should have done: in which book he compareth with this 
sort of men, certain others which had but a purpose only 
to have departed from the faith ; and yet could not quiet their 
minds, till this very secret and hidden fault was confest: 
“ How much both greater in faith,” saith St. Cyprian, “and 
“also as touching their fear better are those men, who 
“although neither sacrifice nor libel + could be objected 
“against them, yet because they thought to have done that 
“ which they should not, even this their intent they dolefully 
“open unto God’s priests; they confess that whereof their 


* « Plerosque hoc opus ut publi- 
* cationem sui aut suffugere, aut de 
“ die in diem differre preesumo pu- 
* doris magis memores quam salu- 
tis; velut illi qui, in partibus ve- 
*‘recundioribus corporis contracta 
* vexatione, conscientiam meden- 


“ tium vitant, et ita cum erubescen- 
** tia sua pereunt.” Tertull. de Pe- 
nit. [c. 10. ] 

t+ [Qui necessitatem sacrificandi 
pecunia apud magistratum redime- 
bant, accepta securitatis syngrapha 
Libellatici dicebantur.} ; 
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“ eonscience accuseth them, the burden that presseth their 
« minds they discover, they foreslow not of smaller and 
« slighter evils to seek remedy.” He saith, they declared 
their fault, not to one only man in private, but they revealed 
it to God’s priests ; they confest it before the whole consistory 
of God’s ministers. 

Salvianus, (for I willingly embrace their conjecture, who 
ascribe those homilies to him, which have hitherto by common 
error past under the counterfeit name of Eusebius Emesenus,) 
I say, Salvianus, though coming long after Cyprian in time, 
giveth nevertheless the same evidence for this truth, in a case 
very little different from that before alleged; his words are 
these: “ * Whereas, most dearly beloved, we see that 
“ penance oftentimes is sought and sued for by holy souls, 
* which even from their youth have bequeathed themselves a 
« precious treasure unto God, let us know that the inspiration 
of God’s good spirit moveth them so to do for the benefit of 
* his Church, and let such as are wounded learn to inquire 
“ for that remedy, whereunto the very soundest do thus offer 
“ and obtrude as it were themselves, that if the virtuous 
** do bewail small offences, the other cease not to lament great. 
« And surely, when a man that hath less need, performeth sud 
“ oculis Ecclesia, in the view, sight, and beholding of the 
“ whole Church, an office worthy of his faith and compunce- 
“ tion for sin, the good which others thereby reap is his own 
** harvest, the heap of his rewards groweth by that which 
“ another gaineth, and through a kind of spiritual usury, from 
© that amendment of life which others learn by him, there 
** returneth lucre into his coffers,” 

The same Salvianus, in another of his Homilies+, “If 
“faults happily be not great and grievous, (for example, if a 
* man have offended in word, or in desire, worthy of reproof, 
«if in the wantonness of his eye, or the vanity of his heart,) 
* the stains of words and thoughts are by daily prayer to be 
* cleansed, and by private compunction to be scoured out: but 
«if any man examining inwardly his own conscience, have 
committed some high and capital offence, as, if by bearing 


_ ™ Hom. i. de initio Quadrage- + Hom. 10, ad Monachos, [p. 
simz, [tom.v. par.T. p.552. Bib- 586, 7.] ‘ Graviores et acriores et 
“‘Tioth. Patr. Col. Agripp. 1618. ] ** publicas curas requirunt,”’ 
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* false witness he have quelled and betrayed his faith, and by 
“ rashness of perjury have violated the sacred name of truth ; 
‘if with the mire of lustful uncleanness he have sullied the 
“veil of baptism, and the gorgeous robe of virginity ; if by 
“ being the cause of any man’s death, he have been the death 
« of the new man within himself; if by conference with sooth- 
“ sayers, wizards, and charmers, he hath enthralled himself to 
“ Satan: these and such like committed crimes cannot throughly 
“ be taken away with ordinary, moderate, and secret satisfac- 
“tion; but greater causes do require greater and sharper 
“remedies: they need such remedies as are not only sharp, 
“ but solemn, open, and public.” Again*, “ Let that soul,” 
saith he, “answer me, which through pernicious shamefast- 
* ness is now so abasht vo acknowledge his sin 7m conspectu 
« fratrum, before his brethren, as he should have been before 
“ abasht to commit the same, what he will do in the presence 
“ of that Divine tribunal, where he is to stand arraigned in 
* the assembly of a glorious and celestial host ?” 

I will hereunto add but St. Ambrose’s testimony ; for the 
places which I might allege are more than the cause itself 
needeth. “There are many,” saith he+, “ who fearing the 
“ judgment that is to come, and feeling inward remorse of 
“ conscience, when they have offered themselves unto peni- 
“ teney and are enjoined what they shall do, give back for 
“the only scar which they think that public supplication 
* will put them unto.” He speaketh of them which sought 
voluntarily to be penanced, and yet withdrew themselves 
from open confession, which they that were penitents for 
public crimes could not possibly have done, and therefore it 
cannot be said he meaneth any other than secret sinners in 
that place. 

Gennadius, a Presbyter of Marsiles, in his book touching 
Ecclesiastical Assertions, maketh but two kinds of confession 
necessary: the one in private to God alone for smaller 
offences ; the other open, when crimes committed are heinous 
and great: “Although,” saith he, “a man be bitten with 
“the conscience of sin, let his will be from thenceforward 
“to sin no more; let him, before he communicate, satisfy 


* Hom. 8. ad Monach. [p. 585. ] 
t Lib. ii. de Poenitentia, c. 9. [t. ii. p. 434 e-] 
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« with tears and prayers, and then putting his trust in the 
«“ mercy of Almighty God (whose wont is to yield unto godly 
“ gonfessions) let him boldly receive the sacrament. But I 


speak this of such as have not burthened themselves with 


* capital sins: them I exhort to satisfy first by public penance, 
“ that so being reconciled by the sentence of the priest, they 
* may communicate safely with others.” 

Thus still we hear of public confessions, although the 
crimes themselves discovered were not public; we hear that 
the cause of such confessions was not the openness, but the 
greatness, of men’s offences; finally, we hear that the same 
being now not held by the church of Rome to be sacra- 
mental, were the only penitential confessions used in the 
Church for a long time, and esteemed as necessary remedies 
against sin. 

They which will find auricular confessions in St. Cyprian *, 
therefore, must seek out some other passage than that which 
Bellarmine allegeth ; “ Whereas in smaller faults which are 
* not committed against the Lord himself, there is a com- 
* petent time assigned unto penitency, and that confession is 
* made, after that observation + and trial had been had of 
the penitent’s behaviour, neither may any communicate till 
the Bishop and clergy have laid their hands upon him; 
how much more ought all things to be warily and stayedly 
* observed, according to the discipline of the Lord, in those 
“most grievous and extreme crimes.” St. Cyprian’s speech 
is against rashness in admitting idolaters to the holy Com- — 
munion, before they had shewed sufficient repentance, con- 
sidering that other offenders were forced to stay out their 
time, and that they made not their public confession, which 
was the last act of penitency, till their life and conversation 
had been seen into, not with the eye of auricular scrutiny, 
but of pastoral observation, according to that in the council 
of Nice {, where, thirteen years being set for the penitency 
of certain offenders, the severity of this decree is mitigated 


with special caution: “That in all such cases, the mind of 


* Cypr. Epist.12. [al. 17. c.1. “ pcenitentiam.” 
ap. Bellarmin. de Peenit. lib. iii. ¢. 7. f Cone. Nic. par. 2.c.12. “ Pro 
t. ii. 39. ed Fell.] “fide et conversatione poeniten- 
+ “Inspecta vita’ ejus qui agit “tium.” [t. ii. 36.] 
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“the penitent and the manner of his repentance is to be 
“noted, that as many as with fear and tears and meeknesg, 
and the exercise of good works, declared themselves to be 
“converts indeed, and not in outward appearance only, 
* towards them the bishop at his discretion might use more 
“lenity.” Ifthe council of Nice suffice not, let Gratian, the 
founder of the Canon Law, expound Cyprian, who sheweth * 
that the stint of time in penitency is either to be abridged or 
enlarged, as the penitent’s faith and behaviour shall give 
occasion. “I have easilier found out men,” saith St. Am- 
brose +, “able to keep themselves free from crimes, than 
* conformable to the rules which in penitency they should 
* observe.” St. Gregory Bishop of Nyse complaineth and 
inveigheth bitterly against them, who in the time of their 
penitency lived even as they had done always before {: 

i Their countenance as cheerful, their attire as neat, their 
‘diet as costly, and their sleep as secure as ever, their 
* worldly business purposely followed, to exile pensive 
“thoughts from their minds, repentance pretended, but 
* indeed nothing less exprest:” these were the inspections 
of life whereunto St. Cyprian alludeth; as for auricular ex- 
aminations he knew them not. 

[7.] Were the Fathers then without use of private con- 
fession as long as public was in use? I affirm no such thing. 
The first and ancientest that mentioneth this confession is 
Origen, by whom it may seem that men, being loth to pre- 
sent rashly themselves and their faults unto the view of the 
whole Church, thought it best to unfold first their minds to 
some one special man of the clergy, which might either help 
them himself, or refer them to an higher court, if need were: 
* Be therefore circumspect,’ saith Origen §, “in making 
* choice of the party to whom thou meanest to confess thy 
sin; know thy physician before thou use him: if he find 
*‘ thy malady such as needeth to be made public, that others 
‘may be the better by it, and thyself sooner helpt, his 
* counsel must be obeyed and followed.” 


* De Peenitent. dist. i. cap. Men- alios acerbe judicant. [tom. ii. p.136. 
suram. [in Corp. Jur. Can. p. 368.] ed. Par. 1638.] 
+ Ambros. de Peenitentia, hb. i. —_§ Origen. in Psal, xxxvii. [Hom. 
cap. 10. [t. ii. 436.] ii. § 6.] 
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That which moved sinners thus voluntarily to detect them- 
selves both in private and in public, was fear to receive with 
other Christian men the mysteries of heavenly grace, till 
God’s appointed stewards and ministers did judge them 
worthy. It is in this respect that St. Ambrose findeth fault 
with certain men which sought imposition of penance, and 
were not willing to wait their time, but would be presently 
admitted communicants. ‘Such people,” saith he*, “do 
* seek, by so rash and preposterous desires, rather to bring 
“the priest into bonds than to loose themselves.” In this 
respect it is that St. Augustine hath likewise said +, “ When 
“the wound of sin is so wide, and the disease so far gone, 
« that the medicinable body and blood of our Lord may not 
“ be touched, men are by the Bishop’s authority to sequester 
“ themselves from the altar, till such time as they have re- 
« pented, and be after reconciled by the same authority.” 

Furthermore, because the knowledge how to handle our 
own sores is no vulgar and common art, but we either carry 
towards ourselves for the most part an over-soft and gentle 
hand, fearful of touching too near the quick; or else, en- 
deavouring not to be partial, we fall into timorous scrupu- 
losities, and sometimes into those extreme discomforts of 
mind, from which we hardly do ever lift up our heads again ; 
men thought it the safest way to disclose their secret faults, 
and to crave imposition of penance from them whom our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath left in his Church to be spiritual and 
ghostly physicians, the guides and pastors of redeemed souls, 
whose office doth not only consist in general persuasions unto 
amendment of life, but also in the private particular cure of 
diseased minds. 

Howsoever the Novatianists presume to plead against the 
Church, saith Salvianus ¢, that “every man ought to be his 
“own penitentiary, and that it is a part of our duty to 
“exercise, but not of the Church’s authority to impose or 
“ prescribe repentance ;” the truth is otherwise, the best and 
strongest of us may need in such cases direction: “ What 


* Ambros, de Poenitentia, lib. ii, 351. c. 4. tom.v. 1356, 1359.] 
cap.9. “ Hi non tam se solvere cu- t{ Hom. de Peenit. Ninivit. (Bibl. 
“ piunt quam Sacerdotem ligare,” —_Patr. Col. t.v. par. i. p.569.] 
t Aug. in Hom. de Peenit. [Serm. 
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“ doth the Church in giving penance, but shew the remedies 
“ which sin requireth? or what do we in receiving the same, 
“but fulfil her precepts? what else but sue unto God with 
“ tears and fasts, that his merciful ears may be opened ?” 

St. Augustine’s exhortation is directly to the same purpose ; 
“* Let every man while he hath time judge himself, and 
“change his life of his own accord ; and when this is resolved 
“upon, let him from the disposers of the holy sacraments + 
“ Jearn in what manner he is to pacify God’s displeasure.” 

But the greatest thing which made men forward and 
willing upon their knees to confess whatsoever they had 
committed against God, and in no wise to be withheld from 
the same with any fear of disgrace, contempt, or obloquy, 
which might ensue, was their fervent desire to be helped 
and assisted with the prayers of God’s saints. Wherein as 
St. James { doth exhort unto mutual confession, alleging this 
only for a reason, that just men’s devout prayers are of great 
avail with God; so it hath been heretofore the use of peni- 
tents for that intent to unburthen their minds, even to private 
persons, and to crave their prayers. Whereunto Cassianus 
alluding, counselleth §, “That if men possest with dulness of 
“spirit be themselves unapt to do that which is required, 
“ they should in meek affection seek health at the least by 
“good and virtuous men’s prayers unto God for them.” 
And to the same effect Gregory, Bishop of Nyss ||: “ Humble 
“ thyself, and take unto thee such of thy brethren as are of 
“one mind, and do bear kind affection towards thee, that 
“ they may together mourn and labour for thy deliverance. 
« Shew me thy bitter and abundant tears, that I may blend 
“‘ mine own with them.” But because of all men there is or 
should be none in that respect more fit for troubled and dis- 
tressed minds to repair unto than God’s ministers, he pro- 
ceedeth further]: “Make the priest, as a father, partaker 
“ of thy affliction and grief; be bold to impart unto him the 
“things that are most secret, he will have care both of thy 
* safety and of thy credit.” 


_  * Aug. Hom. de Peenit. [i. Serm. t James v. 16. 
351, ¢. 4. §9.] citatur a Grat. [de § Cassian. coll. 20. c. 8. Me Bibl. 
cenit.] dist. 1. c. judicet. Patr. Col. t. v. pars ii. 207 E.] : 
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«“ Confession,” saith Leo*, “is first to be offered to God, 
“ and then to the priest, as to one which maketh supplication 
« for the sins of penitent offenders.” Suppose we, that men 
would ever-have been easily drawn, much less of their own 
accord have come unto public confession, whereby they knew 
they should sound the trumpet of their own disgrace ; would 
they willingly have done this, which naturally all men are 
loth to do, but for the singular trust and confidence which 
they had in the public prayers of God’s Church? “ Tet thy 
«© mother the Church weep for thee,” saith St. Ambrose +, 
« Jet her wash and bathe thy faults with her tears: our Lord 
« doth love that many should become suppliants for one.” 
In like sort, long before him, Tertullian t,.“ Some few as- 
« sembled make a Church, and the Church is as Christ him- 
“ self; when thou dost therefore put forth thy hands to the 
“knees of thy brethren, thou touchest Christ, it is Christ 
“ unto whom thou art a suppliant; so when they pour out 
«“ their tears over them, it is even Christ that taketh com- 
«passion; Christ which prayeth when they pray: neither 
“can that be easily denied, for which the Son is himself 
* contented to become a suitor.” 

[8.] Whereas in these considerations therefore, voluntary 
penitents had been long accustomed, for great and grievous 
crimes, though secret, yet openly both to repent and confess, 
as the canons of ancient discipline required; the Greek 
church first, and in process of time the Latin altered this 
order, judging it sufficient and more convenient that such 
offenders should do penance and make confession in private 
only. The cause why the Latins did, Leo declareth, saying, 
« § Although that ripeness of faith be commendable, which 
“ for the fear of God doth not fear to incur shame before all 
“men; yet because every one’s crimes are not such, that it 
“can be free and safe for them to make publication of all 
“ things wherein repentance is necessary ; let a custom so unfit 
“to be kept be abrogated, lest many forbear to use the 
“remedies of penitency, whilst they either blush or are 
“ afraid to acquaint their enemies with those acts for which 

* Leo i. Ep. 7, 8. [al. 136, t. i. + Ambros. lib. ii. de Peenit. ¢. 10, 
718, ed. Quesnel.] ad Episc. Cam-  [t. ii. p. 436. 
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“ the laws may take hold upon them. Besides, it shall win 
“the more to repentance, if the consciences of sinners be 
“ not emptied into the people’s ears.” And to this only 
cause doth Sozomen impute the change which the Grecians 
made, by ordaining throughout all churches certain peniten- 
tiaries to take the confessions, and appoint the penances of 
secret offenders. Socrates (for this also may be true, that 
moe inducements than one did set forward an alteration so 
generally made) affirmeth the Grecians (and not unlikely) to 
have especially respected therein the occasion, which the 
Novatianists took at the multitude of public penitents, to 
insult over the discipline of the Church, against which 
they still cried oyt wheresoever they had time and place, 
«*He that sheweth sinners favour, doth but teach the 
«innocent to sin.” And therefore they themselves admitted 
no man to their communion upon any repentance, which once 
was known to have offended after baptism, making sinners 
thereby not the fewer, but the closer and the more obdurate, 
how fair soever their pretence might seem. 

[9.] The Grecians’ canon for some one presbyter in every 
Church to undertake the charge of penitency, and to receive 
their voluntary confessions which had sinned after baptism, 
continued in force for the space of about some hundred 
years, till Nectarius, and the bishops of churches under him, 
began a second alteration, abolishing even that confession 
which their penitentiaries took in private. There came to 
the penitentiary of the Church of Constantinople a certain 
gentlewoman, and to him she made particular confession 
of her faults committed after baptism, whom thereupon he 
advised to continue in fasting and prayer, that as with tongue 
she had acknowledged her sins, so there might appear in her 
likewise some work worthy of repentance. But the gentle- 
woman goeth forward, and detecteth herself of a crime, 
whereby they were forced to disrobe an ecclesiastical person, 
that is, to degrade a deacon of the same Church. When the 
matter by this mean came to public notice, the people were in 
a kind of tumult offended, not only at that which was done, 
but much more, because the Church should thereby endure 


* Facinoris viam monstrat in noxiis, qui nocentibus post scelera blanditur. 
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open infamy and scorn. The clergy perplexed and altogether 
doubtful what way to take, till one Eudemon, born in Alex- 
andria, but at that time a priest in the church of Constan- 
tinople, considering that the cause of voluntary confession, 
whether public or private, was especially to seek the Church’s 
aid, as hath been before declared, lest men should either not 
communicate with others, or wittingly hazard their souls, if so 
be they did communicate, and that the inconvenience which 
grew to the whole Church was otherwise exceeding great, but 
especially grievous by means of so manifold offensive detec- 
tions, which must needs be continually more, as the world did 
itself wax continually worse (for antiquity together with the 
gravity and severity thereof (saith Sozomen) had already begun 
by little and little to degenerate into loose and careless living, 
whereas before offences were less, partly through bashfulness 
in them which opened their own faults, and partly by means 
of their great austerity which sate as judges in this business) : 
these things Eudzmon having weighed with himself, resolved 
easily the mind of Nectarius, that the penitentiaries’ office 
must be taken away, and for participation in God’s holy 
mysteries every man be left to his own conscience; which 
was, as he thought, the only mean to free the Church from 
danger of obloquy and disgrace. “Thus much,” saith 
Socrates, “I am the bolder to relate, because I received 
“it from Eudemon’s own mouth, to whom my answer was 
“at that time; Whether your counsel, sir, have been for 
“ the Church’s good, or otherwise, God knoweth: but I see 
“you have given occasion, whereby we shall not now any 
“more reprehend one another’s faults, nor observe that 
“apostolic precept, which saith, Have no fellowship with 
“ the unfruitful. works of darkness, but rather be ye also 
“ reprovers of them.” With Socrates, Sozomen both agreeth 
in the occasion of abolishing penitentiaries ; and moreover 
testifieth also, that in his time, living with the younger Theo- 
dosius, the same abolition did. stil] continue, and that the 
bishops had in a manner every where followed the example 
given them by Neetarius. _ 

[10.] Wherefore to implead the truth of this history, 
Cardinal Baronius allegeth that Socrates, Sozomen and Eude- 
mon were all Novatianists; and that they falsify in saying (for 
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so they report), that as many as held the consubstantial being 
of Christ, gave their assent to the abrogation of the fore- 
rehearsed canon. The sum is, he would have it taken for 
a fable, and the world to be persuaded that Nectarius did 
never any such thing*. Why then should Socrates first and 
afterwards Sozomen publish it? To please their pew-fellows, 
the disciples of Novatian. A poor gratification, and they very 
silly friends, that would take lies for good turns. For the 
more acceptable the matter was, being deemed true, the less 
they must needs (when they found the contrary) either credit 
or affect him, which had deceived them. Notwithstanding 
we know that joy and gladness rising from false information, 
do not only make men forward to believe that which they 
first hear, but also apt to scholie upon it, and to report as true 
whatsoever they wish were true. But so far is Socrates from 
any such purpose, that the fact of Nectarius, which others 
did both like and follow, he doth both disallow and reprove, 
His speech to Eudemon, before set down, is proof sufficient 
that he writeth nothing but what was famously known to all, 
and what himself did wish had been otherwise. As for Sozo- 
men’s correspondence with heretics, having shewed to what 
end the Church did first ordain penitentiaries, he addeth im- 
mediately, that Novatianists, which had no care of repentance, 
could have no need of this office. Are these the words of a 
friend or an enemy? Besides, in the entrance of that whole 
narration, “ Not to sin,” saith he, “at all, would require a 
‘ nature more divine than ours is: but God hath commanded 
“ to pardon sinners: yea, although they transgress and offend 


* «Tanta hee Socrati testanti “ Sacerdos ille merito a Nectario 


** preestanda est fides, quanta ceete- 
“ris hereticis de suis dogmatibus 
“ tractantibus; quippe Novatianus 
“secta cum fuerit, quam vere ac 
“sincere hee scripserit adversus 
* poeenitentiam in Ecclesia adminis- 
‘ trari solitam, quemlibet puto posse 
“facile judicare.” Baron. tom. i. 
ann. Chr. 56. [e. 26.] 

* Sozomenum eandem prorsus 
‘* causam fovisse certum est.” Ibid. 

“Nec Eudemonem illum alium 
** quam Novatiane secte hominem 
“fuisse credendum est.” Ibid. 
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“est gradu amotus officioque de- 
* positus, quo facto Novatiani (ut 
“mos est hereticorum) quam- 
“cunque licet levem, ut sinceris 
“dogmatibus detrahant, accipere 
“ausi occasionem, non tantum 
** Presbyterum pcenitentiarium in 
“ ordinem redactum, sed et pceni- 
*‘tentiam ipsam una cum eo fuisse 
** proscriptam, calumniose admo- 
“dum conclamarunt, cum tamen 
* illa potius theatralis fieri interdum 
“ solita confessio peccatorum fuerit 
“ abrogata.” Ibid. [c. 34.] 
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« often.” Could there be any thing spoken more directly 
opposite to the doctrine of Novatian ? 

Eudeemon was presbyter under Nectarius. To Novatianists 
the Emperor gave liberty of using their religion quietly by 
themselves, ride a bishop of their own, even me the city, 
for that they stood with the Church in defence of the Catholic 
faith against all other heretics besides. Had therefore 
Eudzemon favoured their heresy, their camps were not pitched 
so far off, but he might at all times have found easy access 


‘unto them. Is there any man that lived with him, and hath 


touched him that way? if not, why suspect we him moré than 
Nectarius? 

Their report touching Grecian catholic bishops, who gave 
approbation to that which was done, and did also the like 
themselves in their own churches, we have no reason to dis- 
eredit, without some manifest and clear evidence brought 
against it. For of Catholic bishops, no likelihood but that 
their greatest respect to Nectarius, a man honoured in those 
parts no less than the Bishop of Rome himself in the western 
churches, brought them both easily and speedily unto con- 
formity with him; Arians, Eunomians, Apollinarians, and 
the rest that stood divided from the Church, held their peni- 
tentiaries as before. Novatianists from the beginning had 
never any, because their opinion touching penitency was 
against the practice of the Church therein, and a cause why 
they severed themselves from the Church: so that the very 
state of things as they then stood, giveth great show of proba- 
bility to his speech, who hath affirmed*, “That they only 
“ which held the Son consubstantial with the Father, and 
* Novatianists which joined with them in the same opinion, 
“had no penitentiaries in their churches, the rest retained 
“ them.” 

By this it appeareth therefore how Baronius, finding the 
relation plain, that Nectarius did abolish even those private 
secret confessions, which the people had before been ac- 
customed to make to him that was penitentiary, laboureth 
what he may to discredit the authors of the report, and to 
leave it imprinted in men’s minds, that whereas Nectarius did 
but abrogate public confession, Novatianists have maliciously 

* Socrat. Hist Eccles. lib.v. c. 19. 
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forged the abolition of private. As if the odds between these 
two were so great in the balance of their judgment, which 
equally hated and contemned both ; or, as if it were not more 
clear than light, that the first alteration which established 
penitentiaries took away the burthen of public confession in 
that kind of penitents, and therefore the second must either 
abrogate private, or nothing. 

[r1.] Cardinal Bellarmine therefore finding that against 
the writers of the history it is but in vain to stand upon 
so doubtful terms and exceptions, endeavoureth mightily to 
prove, even by their report, no other confession taken away 
than public, which penitentiaries used in private to impose 
upon public offenders*. “ For why? It is,” saith he, 
“ very certain, that the name of penitents in the Fathers’ 
“ writings signifieth only public penitents; certain, that to 
* hear the confessions of the rest was more than one could 
* possibly have done; certain, that Sozomen, to shew how 
“ the Latin Church retained in his time what the Greek had 
* clean cast off, declareth the whole order of public penitency 
“used in the Church of Rome, but of private he maketh no 
“ mention.” And, in these considerations, Bellarmine will 
have it the meaning both of Socrates and of Sozomen, that the 
former episcopal constitution, which first did erect peniten- 
tiaries, could not concern any other offenders, than such as 
publicly had sinned after baptism; that only they were pro- 
hibited to come to the holy communion, except they did first 
in secret confess all their sins to the penitentiary, by his 
appointment openly acknowledge their open crimes, and do 
public penance for them; that whereas, before Novatian’s 
uprising, no man was constrainable to confess publicly any 
sin, this canon enforced public offenders thereunto, till such 
time as Nectarius thought good to extinguish the practice 
thereof. 

Let us examine therefore these subtile and fine conjectures, 
whether they be able to hold the touch. “It seemed good,” 
saith Socrates, “to put down the office of these priests which 
“had charge of penitency f ;’ what charge that was, the 


* Bellarm. de Poenit. lib. iii. c. OEE he (Hist. Eccles. lib. v. 
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often speech in the Fathers’ writings, in their books frequent 
mention of penitency, exercised within the chambers of our 
own heart;and seen of God, and not communicated to any 
other, the whole charge of which penitency is imposed of 
God, and doth rest upon the sinner himself. But if penitents 
in secret being guilty of crimes whereby they knew they had 
made themselves unfit guests for the table of our Lord, did 
seek direction for their better performance of that which should 
set them clear ; it was in this case the Penitentiary’s office to 
take their confessions, to advise them the best way he could 
for their soul’s good, to admonish them, to counsel them, but 
not to lay upon them more than private penance. As for no- 
torious wicked persons, whose crimes were known, to con- 
vent, judge, and punish them, was the office of the ecclesias- 
tical consistory ; Penitentiaries had their institution to another 
end. Now unless we imagine that the ancient time knew 
no other repentance than public, or that they had little occa- 
sion-to speak of any other repentance, or else that in speaking 
thereof they used continually some other name, and not the 
name of repentance, whereby to express private penitency ; 
how standeth it with reason, that wheresoever they write of 
penitents, it should be thought they meant only public peni- 
tents? The truth is, they handle all three kinds, but private 
and voluntary repentance much oftener, as being of far more 
general use; whereas public was but incident unto few, and 
not oftener than once incident unto any. Howbeit, because 
they do not distinguish one kind of penitency from another by 
difference of names, our safest way for construction is to follow 
circumstance of matter, which in this narration will not yield 
itself appliable only unto public penance, do what they can 
that would so expound it. 

They boldly and confidently affirm, that no man being com- 
pellable to confess publicly any sin before Novatian’s time, the 
end of instituting penitentiaries afterward in the Church was, 
that by them men might be constrained unto public confession. 
Is there any record in the world which doth testify this to be 
true? There is that testifieth the plain contrary. For Sozo- 
men declaring purposely the cause of their institution, saith *, 

* Sozom. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. c. 16, 
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“That whereas men openly craving pardon at God’s hands 
“ (for public confession, the last act of penitency, was always 
“ made in the form of a contrite prayer unto God), it could not 
“ be avoided but they must withal confess what their offences 
“were; this in the opinion of their prelates seemed from the 
“ first beginning (as we may probably think) to be somewhat 
“ burthensome ;” not burthensome, I think, to notorious 
offenders ; for what more just than in such sort to discipline 
them? but burthensome, that men whose crimes were un- 
known should blaze their own faults as it were on a stage, 
acquainting all the people with whatsoever they had done 
amiss. And therefore to remedy this inconvenience, they laid 
the charge upon one only priest, chosen out of such as were 
of best conversation, a silent and a disereet man, to whom they 
which had offended might resort and lay open their lives. 
He according to the quality of every one’s transgressions ap- 
pointed what they should do or suffer, and left them to execute 
it upon themselves. Can we wish a more direct and evident 
testimony, that the office here spoken of was to ease voluntary 
penitents from the burthen of public confessions, and not to 
constrain notorious offenders thereunto? That such offenders 
were not compellable to open confession till Novatian’s time, 
that is to say, till after the days of persecution under Decius 
the emperor, they of all men should not so peremptorily 
avouch ; with whom if Fabian bishop of Rome, who suffered 
martyrdom the first year of Decius, be of any authority and 
credit, it must enforce them to reverse their sentence, his 
words are so plain and clear against them*. “For such as 
“ commit those crimes, whereof the Apostle hath said, They 
“ that do them shall never inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
“ must,” saith he, “ be forced unto amendment, because they 
* slip down to hell, if ecclesiastical authority stay them not.” 
Their conceit of impossibility, that one man should suffice to 
take the general charge of penitency in such a church as Con- 
stantinople, hath risen from a mere erroneous supposal, that 
the ancient manner of private confession was like the shrift at 
this day usual in the Church of Rome, which tieth all men at 
one certain time to make confession; whereas confession was 
then neither looked for till men did offer it, nor offered for the 
* Fab. Decret. Ep. 2. tom. i. Cone. p. 358. 
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most part by any other than such as were guilty of heinous 
transgressions, nor to them any time appointed for that pur- 
pose. Finally, the drift which Sozomen had in relating the 
discipline of Rome, and the form of public penitency there 
retained even till his time, is not to signify that only public 
confession was abrogated by Nectarius, but that the west or 
Latin Church held still one and the same order from the very 
beginning, and had not, as the Greek, first cut off public 
voluntary confession by ordaining, and then private ‘by re- 
moving Penitentiaries. 

Wherefore to conclude, it standeth, I hope, very plain and 
clear, first against the one Cardinal, that Nectarius did truly 
abrogate confession in such sort as the ecclesiastical history 
hath reported; and secondly, as clear against them both, 
that it was not public confession only which Nectarius did 
abolish. 

[12.] The paradox in maintenance whereof Hassels wrote 
purposely a book touching this argument, to shew that Necta- 
rius did but put the penitentiary from his office, and not take 
away the office itself, is repugnant to the whole advice which 
Eudemon gave, of leaving the people from that time forward 
to their own consciences; repugnant to the conference be- 
tween Socrates and Eudemon, wherein complaint is made of 
some inconvenience which the want of the office would breed ; 
finally, repugnant to that which the history declareth concern- 
ing other churches, which did as Nectarius had done before 
them, not in deposing the same man (for that was impos- 
sible) but in removing the same office out of their churches, 
which Nectarius had banished from his. For which cause 
Bellarmine doth well reject the opinion of Hessels, howso- 
ever it please Pamelius* to admire it as a wonderful happy 
invention. But in sum, they are all gravelled, no one of them 
able to go smoothly away, and to satisfy either others or 
himself with his own conceit concerning Nectarius. 

[13-] Only in this they are stiff, that auricular confession 


* «Non [nec E.] est quod sibi “ verit; uti amplissime deducit D. 
“‘ blandiantur illi de facto Nectarii, ‘ Johannes Hesselius.” Pamel. in 
“cum id potius secretorum pecca- Cypr. lib. [de Lapsis, p. 251.] annot. 
*‘torum confessionem comprobet, 98. et in lib. 'Tertull. de Peenit. an- 
“et non aliud quam Presbyterum not. 1. [p. 200. Paris. 1598. ] 
* peenitentialem illo officio suo mo- 
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Nectarius did not abrogate, lest if so much should be acknow- 
ledged, it might enforce them to grant that the Greek church 
at that time held not confession, as the Latin now doth, to be 
the part of a sacrament instituted by our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which therefore the Church till the world’s end hath no power 
to alter. Yet seeing that as long as public voluntary confes- 
sion of private crimes did continue in either church (as in the 
one it remained not much above two hundred years, in the 
other about four hundred) the only acts of such repentance 
were; first, the offender’s intimation of those crimes to some 
one presbyter, for which imposition of penance was sought; 
secondly, the undertaking of penance imposed by the Bishop ; 
thirdly, after the same performed and ended, open confession 
to God in the hearing of the whole church; whereupon en- 
sued the prayers of the Church; then the Bishop’s imposi- 
tion of hands ; and so the party’s reconciliation or restitution 
to his former right in the holy sacrament: I would gladly 
know of them which make only private confession a part of 
their sacrament of penance, how it could be so in those times. 
For where the sacrament of penance is ministéred, they hold 
that confession to be sacramental which he receiveth who 
must absolve; whereas during the fore-rehearsed manner of 
penance, it can no where be shewed, that the priest to whom 
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secret information was given did reconcile or absolve any; 


for how could he, when public confession was to go before 
reconciliation, and reconciliation likewise in public thereupon 
to ensue? So that if they did account any confession sacra- 
mental, it was surely public, which is now abolisht in the 
Church of Rome; and as for that which the Church of Rome 
doth so esteem, the ancient neither had it in such estimation, 
nor thought it to be of so absolute necessity for the taking 
away of sin. 

But (for any thing that I could ever observe out of them) 
although not only in crimes open and notorious, which made 
men unworthy and uncapable of holy mysteries, their dis- 
cipline required first public penance, and then granted that 
which St. Hierom mentioneth, saying, “The priest layeth his 
« hand upon the penitent, and by invocation entreateth that 
“the Holy Ghost may return to him again, and so after 
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« having enjoined solemnly all the people to pray for him, 
« peconcileth to the altar him who was delivered to Satan for 
« the destruction of his flesh, that his spirit might be safe in 
“ the day of the Lord * :’—Although I say not only in such 
offences being famously known to the world, but also if the 
same were committed secretly, it was the custom of those times, 
both that private intimation should be given, and publie con- 
fession made thereof; in which respect, whereas all men did 
willingly the one, but would as willingly have withdrawn 
themselves from the other, had they known how; “Is it 
“ tolerable,” saith St. Ambrose +, “that to sue to God thou 
“ shouldst be ashamed, which blushest not to seek and sue 
“unto man? Should it grieve thee to be a suppliant to him 
< fyom whom thou canst not possibly hide thyself; when to 
“ open thy sins to him, from whom, if thou wouldst, thou 
“ mightest conceal them, it doth not any thing at all trouble 
“thee? This thou art loth to do in the Church, where, 
“all being sinners, nothing is more opprobrious indeed 
“ than concealment of sin, the most humble the best thought 
« of, and the lowliest accounted the justest :’—All this not- 
withstanding, we should do them very great wrong, to father 
any such opinion upon them, as if they did teach it a thing 
impossible for any sinner to reconcile himself unto God, with- 
out confession unto the priest. { Would Chrysostom thus 
persuaded have said, “ Let the inquiry and presentment of 
“ thy offences be made in thine own thoughts ; let the tribunal 
 whereat thou arraignest thyself be without witness: let God 
“ and only God see thee and thy confession ?” Would Cassia- 
nus §, so believing, have given counsel, “That if any were 
« withheld by bashfulness from discovering their faults to men, 
“ they should be so much the more instant and constant in 
“‘ opening them by supplication to God himself, whose wont 


is * « Sacerdos imponit manum t Chrys. Hom. epi peravoias 
subjecto, reditum Spiritus Sancti kai é€opohoynoews. Iapa trois hoyio- 
“* invocat, atque itaeum quitraditus pois yevéoOo rev memAnppeAnpevor 
* fuerat Satane in interitum carnis, 7 ¢£¢racis* adudprvpoy éotw 1d di- 
“ut spiritus salvus fieret, indicta Kxaorjpiov’ 6 Ocds dpdta pdvos éfo- 
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* ciliat.” Hieron. advers. Lucif. § Cassian. Collat. 20. e, 8. [7. 
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“is to help without publication of men’s shame, and not to up- 
“ braid them when he pardoneth ?” Finally, would Prosper*, 
settled in this opinion, have made it, as touching reconciliation 
to God, a matter indifferent. “ Whether men of ecclesiastical 
“ order did detect their crimes by confession, or leaving the 
“world ignorant thereof, would separate voluntarily them- 
“ selves for a time from the altar, though not in affection, yet 
“in execution of their ministry, and so bewail their corrupt 
“ life?” Would he have willed them as he doth “to make bold 
“ of it, that the favour of God being either way recovered by 
“fruits of forcible repentance, they should not only receive 
“ whatsoever they had lost by sin, but also after this their 
“new enfranchisement, aspire to the endless joys of that 
“ supernal city ?” 

To conclude, we every where find the use of confession, 
especially public, allowed of and commended by the Fathers ; 
but that extreme and rigorous necessity of auricular and 
private confession, which is at this day so mightily upheld by 
the church of Rome, we find not. It was not then the faith 
and doctrine of God’s Church, as of the papacy at this present, 
1. That the only remedy for sin after baptism is sacramental 
penitency. 2. That confession in secret. is an essential part 
thereof. 3. That God himself cannot now forgive sins 
without the priest. 4. That because forgiveness at the hands 
of the priest must arise from confession in the offender, 
therefore to confess unto him is a matter of such necessity, as 
being not either in deed, or at the least in desire performed, 
excludeth utterly from all pardon, and must consequently in 
Scripture be commanded, wheresoever any promise of forgive- 
ness is made. No, no; these opinions have youth in their 
countenance ; antiquity knew them not, it never thought nor 
dreamed of them. 

[14.] But to let pass the papacy. Forasmuch as repent- 
ance doth import alteration within the mind of a sinful man, 
‘whereby through the power of God’s most gracious and blessed 
Spirit, he seeth and with unfeigned sorrow acknowledgeth 
former offences committed against God, hath them in utter 
detestation, seeketh pardon for them in such sort as a Chris- 
tian should do, and with a resolute purpose settleth himself 

* Prosper de Vita Contempl. lib. ii. c. 7. 
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to avoid them, leading as near as God shall assist him, for 
ever after, an unspotted life; and in the order (which Chris- 
tian religion hath taught for procurement of God’s mercy 
towards sinners) confession is acknowledged a principal duty ; 
yea, in some cases, confession to man, not to God only ; it is 
not in the reformed churches denied by the learneder sort of 
divines*, but that even this confession, cleared from all errors, 
is both lawful and behoveful for God’s people. 

Confession by man to man being either private or public, 
private confession to the minister alone touching secret crimes, 
or absolution thereupon ensuing, as the one, so the other is 
neither practised by the French discipline, nor used in any of 
those churches which have been cast by the French mould. 
Open confession to be made in the face of the whole congre- 
gation by notorious malefactors they hold necessary ; howbeit 
not necessary towards the remission of sins f, “ but only in 
“ some sort to content the Church, and that one man’s repent- 
“ ance may seem to strengthen many, which before have been 
“* weakened by one man’s fall.” 

Saxonians and Bohemians in their discipline constrain no 
man to open confession}. Their doctrine is, that whose 
faults have been public, and thereby scandalous unto the 
world, such, when God giveth them the spirit of repentance, 
ought as solemnly to return, as they have openly gone astray : 
first, for the better testimony of their own unfeigned conver- 
sion unto God; secondly, the more to notify their reconcile- 
ment unto the church; and lastly, that others may make 
benefit of their ensample. 

But concerning confession in private, the churches of 
Germany, as well the rest as Lutherans, agree all, that all 
men should at certain times confess their offences to God in 
the hearing of God’s ministers, thereby to shew how their 
sins displease them; to receive instruction for the warier 
carriage of themselves hereafter; to be soundly resolved, if 
any scruple or snare of conscience do entangle their minds ; 


* Calv. Inst. lib. iii. cap. 4. § 7. Psal. xxxii. ver. 5. 
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and, which is most material, to the end that men may at God’s 
hands seek every one his own particular pardon, through the 
power of those keys, which the minister of God using accord- 
ing to our blessed Saviour’s institution in that case, it is their 
part to accept the benefit thereof as God’s most merciful ordi- 
nance for their good, and, without any distrust or doubt, to 
embrace joyfully his grace so given them, according to the 
word of our Lord, which hath said *, “ Whose sins ye remit 
“ they are remitted.” So that grounding upon this assured 
belief, they are to rest with minds encouraged and persuaded 
concerning the forgiveness of all their sins, as out of Christ’s 
own word and power, by the ministry of the keys. 

[15-] It standeth with us in the Church of England, as 
touching public confession, thus : 

First, seeing day by day we in our Church begin our public 
prayers to Almighty God with public acknowledgment of our 
sins, in which confession every man prostrate as it were before 
his glorious Majesty crieth guilty against himself; and the 
minister with one sentence pronounceth universally all clear, 
whose acknowledgment so made hath proceeded from a true 
penitent mind; what reason is there every man should not 
under the general terms of confession represent to himself 
his own particulars whatsoever, and adjoining thereunto that 
affection which a contrite spirit worketh, embrace to as full 
effect the words of divine Grace, as if the same were severally 
and particularly uttered with addition of prayers, imposition 
of hands, or all the ceremonies and solemnities that might be 
used for the strengthening of men’s affiance in God’s peculiar 
mercy towards them? Such complements are helps to sup- 
port our weakness, and not causes that serve to procure or 
produce his gifts. If with us there be “ truth in the inward 
« parts,” as David speaketh, the difference of general and 
particular forms in confession and absolution is not so ma- 
terial, that any man’s safety or ghostly good should depend 
upon it. 

And for private confession and absolution it standeth thus 
with us: 

The minister’s power to absolve is publicly taught and 


* [John xx. 23. ap.] cap. 5. Confess. Bohem. 
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professed, the Church not denied to have authority either of 
abridging or enlarging the use and exercise of that power, 
upon the people no such necessity imposed of opening their 
transgressions unto men, as if remission of sins otherwise 
were impossible * ; neither any such opinion had of the thing 
itself, as though it were either unlawful or unprofitable, 
saving only for these inconveniences, which the world hath 
by experience observed in it heretofore. And in regard 
thereof, the Church of England hitherto hath thought it the 
safer way to refer men’s hidden crimes unto God and them- 
selves only; howbeit, not without special caution for the 
admonition of such as come to the holy Sacrament, and for 
the comfort of such as are ready to depart the world. 

First, because there are but few that consider how much 
that part of divine service which consisteth in partaking the 
holy Eucharist doth import their souls; what they lose by 
neglect thereof, and what by devout practice they might 
attain unto: therefore, lest carelessness of general confession 
should, as commonly it doth, extinguish all remorse of men’s 
particular enormous crimes; our custom (whensoever men 
present themselves at the Lord’s Table) is, solemnly to give 
them very fearful admonition what woes are perpendicularly 
hanging over the heads of such as dare adventure to put 
forth their unworthy hands to those admirable mysteries of 
life, which have by rare examples been proved conduits of 
irremediable death to impenitent receivers; whom therefore 
as we repel being known, so being not known we can but 
terrify. Yet with us, the ministers of God’s most holy word 
and sacraments, being all put in trust with the custody and 
dispensation of those mysteries, wherein our communion is 
and hath been ever accounted the highest grace that men on 
earth are admitted unto, have therefore all equally the same 
power to withhold that sacred mystical food from notorious 
evil livers, from such as have any way wronged their neigh- 
bours, and from parties between whom there doth open hatred 
and malice appear, till the first sort have reformed their 
wicked life, the second recompensed them unto whom they 


* As for private confession, Jewel, Defens. p. 156. (158. ed, 
abuses and errors set apart, we con- 1611]. 
demn it not, but leave it at liberty, 
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Were injurious, and the last condescended unto some course 
of Christian reconciliation, whereupon their mutual accord 
may ensue. In which cases, for the first branch of wicked 
life, and the last which is open enmity, there can arise no 
great difficulty about the exercise of his power: in the second, 
concerning wrongs, there may, if men shall presume to define 
or measure injuries according to their own conceits, depraved 
oftentimes as well by error as partiality, and that no less in 
the minister himself, than in any other of the people under 
him. The knowledge therefore which he taketh of wrong's 
must rise as it doth in the other two, not from his own opin- 
ion or conscience, but from the evidence of the fact which is 
committed; yea, from such evidence as neither doth admit 
denial nor defence. For if the offender having either colour 
of law to uphold, or any other pretence to excuse his own 
uncharitable and wrongful dealings, shall wilfully stand in 
defence thereof, it serveth as a bar to the power of the 
minister in this kind. * Because (as it is observed by men 
of very good judgment in these affairs) « although in this 
“sort our separating of them be not to strike them with the 
“ mortal wound of excommunication, but to stay them rather 
“from running desperately headlong into their own harm 7 
“yet in us it is not to sever from the holy communion 
“but such as are either found culpable by their own con- 
“fession, or have been convicted in some public secular, or 
“ ecclesiastical court. For who is he that dare take upon 
“him to be any man’s both accuser and judge? + Evil 
“ persons are not rashly, and as we list, to be thrust from 
“ communion with the Church ; insomuch that, if we cannot 
“proceed against them by any orderly course of judgment, 


* « Nos a communione quen- 
‘quam prohibere non possumus, 
*quamvis hee prohibitio nondum 
** sit mortalis, sed medicinalis, nisi 
“ aut sponte confessum, aut aliquo 
sive seculari sive ecclesiastico ju- 
“ dicio accusatum atque convictum. 
* Quis enim sibi utrumque audet 
“assumere, ut cuiquam ipse sit et 
*‘accusator et judex?” [Rhenan. 
Admon. de Dogm. Tertull. inter 
Opp. Tertull. p. 903, ed. Par. 1635. ] 

T “Non enim temere et quodam- 


.‘* modo libet, [quomodolibet ?] sed 


“per judicium, ab Ecclesize com- 
“ munione separandi sunt mali, ut 
“si per judicium auferri non pos- 
“sint, tolerentur potius, velut pa- 
“ lez cum tritico.” [et paullo supra. ] 
“ Multi corriguntur, ut Petrus; 
“ multi tolerantur, ut Judas; multi 
“nesciuntur, donec veniat Domi- 
“ nus, et illuminabit abscondita te- 
* nebrarum.” Rhenan. admonit. de 
dogmat. Tertull. [Ibid.] 
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«“ they are rather to be suffered for the time than molested. 
“* Many there are reclaimed, as Peter; many, as Judas, known 
« well enough, and yet tolerated; many, which must remain 
« undescried till the day of His appearance, by whom the 
“ secret corners of darkness shall be brought into open 
&€ light.” 

Leaving therefore unto his judgment them whom we can- 
not stay from casting their own souls into so great hazard, 
we have in the other part of penitential jurisdiction, in our 
power and authority to release sin, joy on all sides, without 
trouble or molestation unto any. And if to give be a thing 
more blessed than to receive, are we not infinitely happier 
in being authorized to bestow the treasure of God, than when 
necessity doth constrain to withdraw the same? 

They which, during life and health, are never destitute of 
ways to delude repentance, do notwithstanding oftentimes, 
when their last hour draweth on, both feel that sting which 
before lay dead in them, and also thirst after such helps as 
have been always till then unsavoury. St. Ambrose’s words 
touching late repentance are somewhat hard*, “If a man be 
“ penitent and receive absolution (which cannot in that case 
“be denied him) even at the very point of death, and so 
« depart, I dare not affirm he goeth out of the world well; I 
«‘ will counsel no man to trust to this, because I am loth to 
« deceive any man, seeing I know not what to think of it. 
« Shall I judge such a one a castaway? Neither will I 
“ avouch him safe: All I am able to say, is, Let his estate 
“be left to the will and pleasure of Almighty God. Wilt 
“ thou be therefore clearly delivered of all doubt? Repent 
“ while yet thou art healthy and strong. If thou defer it till 
“ time give no longer possibility of sinning, thou canst not be 
“ thought to have left sin, but rather sin to have forsaken 
“thee.” Such admonitions may in their time and place be 
necessary, but in no wise prejudicial to the generality of God’s 
own high and heavenly promise, “ Whensoever a sinner doth 
“ repent from the bottom of his heart, I will put out all his 
“ iniquity.” And of this, although it hath pleased God not to 
leave to the world any multitude of examples, lest the care- 


* Lib, ili, de Peenit. 
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less should too far presume ; yet one he hath given, and that 
most memorable, to withhold from despair in the mercies of 
God, at what instant soever man’s unfeigned conversion be 
wrought. Yea, because to countervail the fault of delay, 
there are in the latest repentance oftentimes the surest tokens 
of sincere dealing’; therefore upon special confession made to 
the minister of God, he presently absolveth in this case the 
sick party from all his sins by that authority which Jesus 
Christ hath committed unto him, knowing that God respecteth 
not so much what time is spent, as what truth is shewed in 
repentance. 

[16.] In sum, when the offence doth stand only between 
God and man’s conscience, the counsel is good which St. 
Chrysostom giveth*: “I wish thee not to bewray thyself 
“ publicly, nor to accuse thyself before others. I wish thee 
“ to obey the Prophet, who saith, Disclose thy way unto the 
« Lord, confess thy sin before him, tell thy sins to him that 
“he may blot them out. If thou be abasht to tell unto any 
“ other wherein thou hast offended, rehearse them every day 
“between thee and thy soul. I wish thee not to confess 
“them to thy fellow-servant, who may upbraid thee with 
« them; tell them to God, who will cure them; there is no 
“ need for thee in the presence of witnesses to acknowledge 
“them; let God alone see thee at thy confession, I pray 
“and beseech you, that you would more often than you do 
“ confess to. God eternal, and reckoning your trespasses 
«desire his pardon+. I carry you not into a theatre or 
“ open court of many your fellow-servants, I seek not to 


* «Non dico tibi, ut te prodas 
‘in publicum, neque ut te apud 
“* alios accuses, sed obedire te volo 
‘** Prophete dicenti, (Ps. xxxii. 5.) 
‘© *revela Domino viam tuam.’ Ante 
«“ Deum confitere peccata tua.” 
Chrysost. Hom. 31.ad Hebr. [t. iv. 
p. 198. ed. Froben. Basil] ‘ Peccata 
“tua, dicito ut ea deleat; si con- 
“ funderis alicui dicere que peccasti, 
** dicito ea quotidie in anima. Non 
* dico ut confitearis conservo qui 
* exprobret ; Deo dicito qui ea cu- 
“ rat.”? [Idem in Ps. 1..t. i. p. 708, 
10. ed. Savile.] “Non necesse est 
* preesentibus testibus confiteri ; 


“ solus te Deus confitentem videat.” 
Id. Hom. de Peenit. et Confess. 
[t. v. 512.] “ Rogo et oro ut cre- 
“ brius Deo immortali confiteamini, 
“ et enumeratis vestris delictis ve- 
“‘niam petatis. Non te in theatrum 
* conservorum duco, non homini- 
“bus peccata tua conor detegere. 
“‘ [detegere cogo.] Repete coram 
** Deo conscientiam tuam, te ex- 
“ plica, ostende medico prestantis- 
“‘simo vulnera tua, et pete ab eo 
* medicamentum.” Hom. 5. de in- 
compreh. Dei Natura, itemque Ho- 
mil. de Lazaro. [t.ii. 4023 i.77-] 
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BOOK VI. “ detect your crimes before men; disclose your conscience 
“before God, unfold yourselves to him, lay forth your 
“ wounds before him, the best physician that is, and desire 
“ of him salve for them.” If hereupon it follow, as it did 
with David, “I thought, I will confess against myself my 
“‘ wickedness unto thee, O Lord, and thou forgavest me the 
“ plague of my sin,’ we have then our desire, and there 
remaineth only thankfulness, accompanied with perpetuity of 
care to avoid that, which being not avoided we know we 
cannot remedy without new perplexity and grief. Contrari- 
wise, if peace with God do not follow the pains we have 
taken in seeking after it, if we continue disquieted, and not 
delivered from anguish, mistrusting whether that we do be 
sufficient ; it argueth that our sore doth exceed the power of 
our own skill, and that the wisdom of the pastor must bind 
up those parts, which being bruised are not able to be re- 
cured of themselves. 

OfSatisfae- V. There resteth now Satisfaction only to be considered ; 

or a point which the Fathers do often touch, albeit they never 
aspire to such mysteries, as the papacy hath found enwrapped 
within the folds and plaits thereof. And it is happy for the 
Church of God, that we have the writings of the Fathers, to 
shew what their meaning was. The name of Satisfaction, as 
the ancient Fathers meant it, containeth whatsoever a peni- 
tent should do in the humbling himself unto God, and tes- 
tifying by deeds of contrition the same which confession in 
words pretendeth. “ He which by repentance for sins” (saith 
Tertullian *, speaking of fickle-minded men) “ had a purpose 
“to satisfy the Lord, will now by repenting his repentance 
“ make Satan satisfaction; and be so much more hateful to 
“God, as he is unto God’s enemy more acceptable.” Is it 
not plain, that satisfaction doth here include the whole work 
of penitency, and that God is satisfied when men are restored 
through sin into favour by repentance? “ How canst thou,” 
saith Chrysostom +, “ move God to pity thee, when thou wilt 
“not seem as much as to know that thou hast offended ?” 
By appeasing, pacifying, and moving God to pity, St. Chry- 
sostom meaneth the very same with the Latin Fathers, when 


* Tertull. de Peenit. [cap. s.] Tov Gcdv efitedoacba. [t. x. 71 E, 
t Chrysost. in 1 Cor, Hom,8. ed. Fell.] ; Maen 
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they speak of satisfying God. “We feel,” saith St. Cyprian *, 
“ the bitter smart of his rod and scourge, because there is 
“in us neither care to please him with our good deeds, nor 
“ to satisfy him for our evil.” Again +, “ Let the eyes which 
“ have looked on idols, sponge out their unlawful acts with 
“ those sorrowful tears, which have power to satisfy God.” 
The Master of Sentences allegeth out of St. Augustine that 
which is plain enough to this purposet: “Three things 
“there are in perfect penitency, compunction, confession, 
“and satisfaction ; that as we three ways offend God, namely 
“in heart, word, and deed, so by three duties we may 
“ satisfy God.” 

Satisfaction, as a part, comprehendeth only that which the 
Baptist meant by works worthy of repentance; and if we 
speak of the whole work of repentance itself, we may in the 
phrase of antiquity term it very well satisfaction. 

[2.] Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to be 
done for contentment of persons injured ; neither is it in the 
eye of justice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it fully equal the 
injury for which we satisfy. Seeing then that sin against 
God eternal and infinite must needs be an infinite wrong; 
justice in regard thereof doth necessarily exact an infinite 
recompense, or else inflict upon the offender infinite punish- 
ment. Now because God was thus to be satisfied, and man 
not able to make satisfaction in such sort, his unspeakable 
love and inclination to save mankind from eternal death or- 
dained in our behalf a Mediator, to do that which had been 
for any other impossible. Wherefore all sin is remitted in 
the only faith of Christ’s passion, and no man without belief 
thereof justified §. Faith alone maketh Christ’s satisfaction 
ours; howbeit that faith alone which after sin maketh us by 
conversion his. For inasmuch as God will have the benefit 
of Christ’s satisfaction both thankfully acknowledged and 
duly esteemed of all such as enjoy the same, he therefore 
imparteth so high a treasure unto no man, whose faith hath 
not made him willing by repentance to do even that, which 
of itself how unavailable soever, yet being required and 


Cypr. Ep. 8. [al. 11. ¢. 2.] § Bonavent. in Sent. lib. iv. dist. 
Cyp. Ep. 26. [al. 31. ¢. 5.] xv. q.9. [q.i. t. iii, pars ii. p. 199. 
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accepted with God, we are in Christ made thereby capable 
and fit vessels to receive the fruit of his satisfaction: yea, we 
so far please and content God, that because when we have 
offended he looketh but for repentance at our hands, our 
repentance and the works thereof are therefore termed satis- 
factory, not for that so much is thereby done as the justice of 
God can exact, but because such actions of grief and humility 
in man after sin are dices divine misericordia (as Tertullian 
speaketh of them), they draw that pity of God towards us, 
wherein he is for Christ’s sake contented upon our sub- 
mission to pardon our rebellion against him; and when that 
little which his law appointeth is faithfully executed, it 
pleaseth him in tender compassion and mercy to require 
no more. 

[3.] Repentance is a name which noteth the habit and 
operation of a certain grace or virtue in us: Satisfaction, the 
effect which it hath, either with God or man. And it is not 
in this respect said amiss, that satisfaction importeth accepta- 
tion, reconciliation, and amity; because that through satis- 
faction, on the one part made, and allowed on the other, they 
which before did reject are now content to receive, they to 
be won again which were lost, and they to love unto whom 
just cause of hatred was given. We satisfy therefore in doing 
that which is sufficient to this effect; and they towards whom 
we do it are satisfied, if they accept it as sufficient, and require 
no more: otherwise we satisfy not, although we do satisfy: 
for so between man and man it oftentimes falleth out, but 
between man and God, never. It is therefore true, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ by one most precious and propitiatory 
sacrifice, which was his body, a gift of infinite worth, offered 
for the sins of the whole world, hath thereby once reconciled 
us to God, purchased his general free pardon, and turned 
away divine indignation from mankind. But we are not for 
that cause to think any office of penitence either needless or 
fruitless on our own behalf: for then would not God require 
any such duties at our hands. Christ doth remain ever- 
lastingly a gracious intercessor, even for every particular 
penitent. Let this assure us, that God, how highly soever 
displeased and incensed with our sins, is notwithstanding for 
his sake by our tears pacified, taking that for satisfaction 
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which is due [done?] by us, because Christ hath by his 
satisfaction made it acceptable. For,-as he is the High-priest 
of our salvation, so he hath made us priests likewise under 
him*, to the end we might offer unto God praise and thank- 
fulness, while we continue in the way of life, and when we 
sin, the satisfactory or propitiatory sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart+. There is not any thing that we do that 
could pacify God, and clear us in his sight from sin, if the 
goodness and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ were not; 
whereas now beholding the poor offer of our religious en- 
deavour meekly to submit ourselves as often as we have 
offended, he regardeth with infinite merey those services 
which are as nothing, and with words of comfort reviveth 
our afflicted minds, saying, “It is I, even I, that take away 
* thine iniquities for mine own sake.” Thus doth repentance 
satisfy God, changing his wrath and indignation into mercy. 
[4.] Anger and mercy are in us passions; but in him 
not so. “ God,” saith St. Basil ¢, “is no ways passionate, but 
* because the punishments which his judgments do inflict 
“ are, like effects of indignation, severe and grievous to such 
“as suffer them, therefore we term the revenge which he 
“taketh upon sinners, anger; and the withdrawing of his 
“ plagues, mercy.” “His wrath,” saith St. Augustine §, 
“is not as ours, the trouble of a mind disturbed and dis- 
“ quieted with things amiss, but a calm, unpassionate, and 
“just assignation of dreadful punishment to be their portion 
“ which have disobeyed; his mercy a free determination of 
« all felicity and happiness unto men, except their sins remain 
“as a bar between it and them.” So that when God doth 
cease to be angry with sinful men, when he receiveth them 
into favour, when he pardoneth their offences, and remem- 
bereth their iniquities no more (for all these signify but one 
thing), it must needs follow, that all punishments before due 
in revenge of sin, whether they be temporal or eternal, are 


* Apoc.i. 6, “yascitur E.] non ejus significa- 
+ Cassian. col. 20. c. 8. [Bibl. “ tur perturbatio qualis est in animo 
Patr. Colon. t.v. p. ii. 207. ] “ jrascentis hominis, sed ex humanis 
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remitted. For how should God’s indignation import only 
man’s punishment, and yet some punishment remain unto 
them, towards whom there is now in God no indignation 
remaining? “God,” saith Tertullian*, “taketh penitency 
“ at men’s hands, and men at his in lieu thereof receive 
impunity ;” which notwithstanding doth not prejudice the 
chastisements that God after pardon hath laid upon some 
offenders +, as on the people of Israel, on Moges, on Miriam, 
on David, either for their own{ more sound amendment, or 
for example § unto others in this present world (for in the 
world to come punishments have unto these intents no use, 
the dead being not in case to be bettered by correction, nor 
to take warning by executions of God’s justice there seen); 
but assuredly to whomsoever he remitteth sin, their very 
pardon is in itself a full absolute and perfect discharge for 
revengeful punishments ; which God doth nowhere threaten, 
but with purpose of revocation if men repent, nowhere inflict 
but on them whom impenitency maketh obdurate. 

Of the one therefore it is said ||, “Though I tell the 
“wicked, Thou shalt die the death, yet if he turn from his 
“sin, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
“live and not die.” Of the other, “Thou according to 
“ thine hardness, and heart that) will not repent, treasurest 
“up to thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and evident 
“appearance of the just judgment of God.” If God be 
satisfied and do pardon sin, our justification restored is as 
perfect as it was at the first bestowed. For so the Prophet 
Isaiah witnesseth**, « Though your sins were as crimson, 
“they shall be made as white as snow; though they were 
“all scarlet, they shall be as white as wool.’ And can 
we doubt concerning the punishment of revenge, which was 
due to sin, but that if God be satisfied and have forgotten his 


* “Poenitentice compensationere- “ peccare delectet.”? Aug. in Psal. 
“dimendam proponit impunitatem  xcviii. [§ 11. iv. 1067.] 


“ Deus.” Tertull. de Poeniten. [¢.6.] § “ Plectuntur quidam, quo cz- 
t Numb. xiv. [22]; xx.123 xii, “teri _corrigantur; exempla sunt 

14; 2 Sam. xii.14. “omnium, tormenta paucorum.” 
t “Cui Deus vere propitius est, Cypr. de Lapsis. [c. aa 

“non solum condonat [donat] pec- || Ezech. xxxiii. 14. 

“ cata ne noceant ad futurum secu- { Rom. ii. 5. 


“lum, sed etiam castigat, ne semper ** Isai. i, 8. [Abp. Ussher in E.] 
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wrath, it must be, even as St. Augustin reasoneth, “ * What 
“God hath covered he will not observe, and what he ob- 
“serveth not he will not punish.” The truth of which 
doctrine is not to be shifted off by restraining it unto eter- 
nal punishment alone. For then would not David have 
said t+, “They are blessed to whom God imputeth no sin;” 
blessedness having no part or fellowship at all with maledic- 
tion: whereas to be subject to revenge for sin, although the 
punishment be but temporal, is to be under the curse of 
the law: wherefore, as one and the same fire consumeth 
stubble and refineth gold, so if it please God to lay punish- 
ment on them whose sins he hath forgiven, yet is not this 
done for any destructive end of wasting and eating them out, 
as in plagues inflicted upon the impenitent, neither is the 
punishment of the one as of the other proportioned by the 
greatness of sin past, but according to that future purpose 
whereunto the goodness of God referreth it, and wherein 
there is nothing meant to the sufferer but furtherance of all 
happiness, now in grace, and hereafter in glory. St. Augus- 
tine, to stop the mouths of Pelagians arguing, “ That if God 
“ had imposed death upon Adam and Adam’s posterity, as a 
“ punishment of sin, death should have ceased when Christ 
“had procured sinners their pardon ;” answereth first, “ It 
“is no marvel, either that bodily death should not have 
“ happened to the first man, unless he had first sinned (death 
“as a punishment following his sin), or that after sin is 
“ forgiven, death notwithstanding befalleth the faithful; to 
“ the end that the strength of righteousness might be exer- 
“ cised by overcoming the fear thereof{t. So that justly 
“ God did inflict bodily death on man for committing sin, 
“and yet after sin forgiven took it not away, that his right- 
“ eousness might still have whereby to be exercised.” He 


* «Si texit Deus peccata, noluit 
“advertere; si noluit advertere, 
“ noluit animadvertere.” [in Psal. 
xxxi. (Heb. xxxii.)1. t. iv.176.] 

+ [Psal. xxxii. 2.] 

{ “Mirandum non est, et mor- 
“ tem corporis non fuisse eventuram 
“homini, nisi preecessisset pecca- 
‘tum, cujus etiam talis poena con- 
** sequeretur, et post remissionem 


“ peccatorum eam fidelibus evenire, 
‘* ut ejus timorem vincendo exerce- 
*retur fortitudo justitie..... Sic 
“et mortem corporis propter hoc 
“ peceatum Deus homini inflixit, 
“et post peccatorum remissionem 
“ propter exercendam justitiam non 
“ademit.” Aug. de Pecc. Mer. et 
Rem. lib. ii, c. 34. [t. x. 69.] 
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nook vi. fortifieth this with David’s example, whose sin he forgave, 

™™& and yet afflicted him for exercise and trial of his humility. 
Briefly, a general axiom he hath for all such chastisements, 
« Before forgiveness, they are the punishment of sinners ; 
« and after forgiveness, they are exercises and trials of right- 
“ eous men*.” Which kind of proceeding is so agreeable 
with God’s nature and man’s comfort, that it sheweth 
even injurious to both, if we should admit those surmised 
reservations of temporal wrath in God appeased towards re- 
conciled sinners. “As a Father he delights in his children’s 
“ eonversion, neither doth he threaten the penitent with 
“wrath, or them with punishment which already mourn ; 
« but by promise assureth such of indulgence and mercy + ;” 
yea, even of plenary pardon, which taketh away all both faults 
and penalties: there being no reason why we should think 
him the less just because he sheweth him thus merciful ; 
when they which before were obstinate labour to appease his 
wrath with the pensive meditations of contrition, the meek 
humility which confession expresseth, and the deeds where- 
with repentance declareth itself to be an amendment as well 
of the rotten fruits, as the dried leaves and withered root of 
the tree. For with these duties by us performed, and pre- 
sented unto God in heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is a 
continual sacrifice of propitiation for us, we content, please, 
and satisfy God. 

[5.] Repentance therefore, even the sole virtue of repent- 
ance, without either purpose of shrift, or desire of absolu- 
tion from the priest; repentance, the secret conversion of 
the heart, in that it consisteth of these three, and doth by 
these three pacify God, may be without hyperbolical terms 
most truly magnified, as a recovery of the soul of man from 
deadly sickness, a restitution of glorious light to his darkened 
mind, a comfortable reconciliation with God, a spiritual 
nativity, a rising from the dead, a day-spring from out the 
depth of obscurity, a redemption from more than the Egyptian 
thraldom, a grinding of the old Adam even into dust and 





* « Ante remissionem esse illa ibid. p. 68. 
“ supplicia peccatorum, post remis- + Cypr. Epist. 53. [52 ed. Pamel. 
“ sionem autem certamina exercita- 55 ed. Fell. p.111.] 
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powder, a deliverance out of the prisons of hell, a full resto- poox VI. 
ration of the seat of grace and throne of glory, a triumph —“"-.° 
over sin, and a saving victory. 

[6.] Amongst the works of satisfaction, the most respected 
have been always these three, Prayers, Fasts, and Alms- 
deeds: by prayer, we lift up our souls to him from whom 
sin and iniquity hath withdrawn them; by fasting, we re- 
duce the body from thraldom under vain delights, and make 
it serviceable for parts of virtuous conversation ; by alms, 
we dedicate to charity these worldly goods and possessions, 
which unrighteousness doth neither get nor bestow well: the 
first, a token of piety intended towards God; the second, 
a pledge of moderation and sobriety in the carriage of our 
own persons; the last, a testimony of our meaning to do 
good to all men. In which three, the Apostle by way’ of 
abridgment comprehendeth whatsoever may appertain to 
sanctimony, holiness, and good life: as contrariwise the very 
mass of general corruption throughout the world, what is 
it but only forgetfulness of God, carnal pleasure, immode- 
rate desire after worldly things; profaneness, licentiousness, 
covetousness ? 

All offices of repentance have these two properties; there 
is in performance of them painfulness, and in their nature a 
contrariety unto sin. ‘The one consideration causeth them 
both in holy Scripture* and elsewhere to be termed judg- 
ments or revenges taken voluntarily on ourselves, and to be 
furthermore also preservatives from future evils, inasmuch as 
we commonly use to keep with the greater care that which 
with pain we have recovered+. And they are in the other 
respect contrary to sin committed; contrition, contrary to 
the pleasure ; confession, to the error, which is mother of sin; 
and to the deeds of sin, the works of satisfaction contrary ; 
therefore they all the more effectual to cure the evil habit 
thereof. Hereunto it was that St. Cyprian referred his earnest 
and vehement exhortations t, “That they which had fallen 
should be instant in prayer, reject bodily ornaments when 





* 2 Cor. vii. 11. Hom. 30. a in Ep. ad Heb. [t. 
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“ once they have stripped themselves out of Christ’s attire, 
“ abhor all food after Satan’s morsels tasted, follow works of 
“ righteousness which wash away sin, and be plentiful in 
« alms-deeds wherewith souls are delivered from death.” 
Not, as if God did, according to the manner of corrupt 
judges, take so much money to abate so much in the punish- 
ment of malefactors. “These duties must be offered,” saith 
Salvianus*, ‘not in confidence to redeem or buy out sin, but 
“as tokens of meek submission; neither are they with God 
“ accepted, because of their value, but for the affection’s 
*‘ sake, which doth thereby shew itself.” 

_ Wherefore concerning Satisfaction made to God by Christ 
only, and of the manner how repentance generally, particu- 
larly also, how certain special works of penitency, both are by 
the Fathers in their ordinary phrase of speech called satisfac- 
tory, and may be by us very well so acknowledged; enough 
hath been spoken. 

[7-] Our offences sometimes are of such nature, as re- 
quireth that particular men be satisfied, or else repentance 
to be utterly void, and of none effect. For, if either through 
open rapine or cloaked fraud, if through injurious or uncon- 
scionable dealings, a man have wittingly wronged others to 
enrich himself; the first thing evermore in this case required 
(ability serving) is restitution. For let no man deceive 
himself: from such offences we are not discharged, neither 
can be, till recompense and restitution to man accompany 
the penitent confession we have made to Almighty God. In 
which case the law of Moses was direct and plain+. “If any 
* sin and commit a trespass against the Lord, and deny unto 
“ his neighbour that which was given him to keep, or that 
« which was put unto him of trust; or doth by robbery or 
“ by violence oppress his neighbour; or hath found that 
« which was lost, and denieth it, and sweareth falsely: for 
“ any of these things that a man doth wherein he sinneth, he 
“ that doth thus offend and trespass, shall restore the robbery 
« that he hath taken, or the thing he hath gotten by violence, 
« or that which was delivered him to keep, or the lost thing 
“ which he found; and for whatsoever he hath sworn falsely, 


* Salv. ad Eccl. Cathol. lib. i. [p. 367. tom. v. par. iii, Biblioth. Patr. Colon. ] 
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“adding perjury to injury, he shall both restore the whole 
“sum, and shall add thereunto a fifth part more, and deliver 
“it unto him, to whom it belongeth, the same day wherein he 
“ offereth for his trespass.” Now because men are commonly 
overslack to perform this duty, and do therefore defer it 
sometimes, till God hath taken the party wronged out of the 
world; the law providing that trespassers might not under 
any such pretence gain the restitution which they ought to 
make, appointeth the kindred surviving to receive what the 
dead should, if they had continued. But,” saith Moses ; 
“ if the party wronged have no kinsman to whom this damage 
“may be restored, it shall then be rendered to the Lord 
“ himself for the priests’ use.” The whole order of proceeding 
herein is in sundry traditional writings set down by their 
great interpreters and scribes, which taught them that a 
trespass between a man and his neighbour can never be 
forgiven, till the offender have by restitution made recom- 
pense for wrongs done; yea, they hold it necessary that he 
appease the party grieved by submitting himself unto him, or, 
if that will not serve, by using the help and mediation of 
others: “In this case (say they) for any man to shew himself 
“unappeasable and cruel, were a sin most grievous, con- 
“ sidering that the people of God should be easy to relent, as 
“ Joseph was towards his brethren.” Finally, if so it fall out, 
that the death of him which was injured prevent his submission 
which did offend, let him then (for so they determine that he 
ought) go accompanied with ten others unto the sepulchre of 
the dead, and there make confession of the fault, saying, “I 
“have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, and against 
“ this man, to whom I have done such or such injury; and if 
“ money be due, let it be restored to his heirs, or in case he 
“ have none known, leave it with the house of judgment :” 
that is to say, with the senators, ancients, and guiders of 
Israel. We hold not Christian people tied unto Jewish 
orders for the manner of restitution; but surely restitution we 
must hold necessary, as well in our own repentance as theirs, 
for sins of wilful oppression and wrongt. 

* ‘Num. v. 8. ** tentia sed fingitur.” Sent. iv. d. 15. 
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nookvt. [8.] Now although it suffice, that the offices wherewith 
SS eee pacify God or private men be secretly done; yet in cases 
where the Church must be also satisfied, it was not to this 
end and-purpose unnecessary, that the ancient discipline did 
farther require outward signs of contrition to be shewed, 
confession of sins to be made openly, and those works to be 
apparent, which served as testimonies of conversion before 
men. Wherein %, if either hypocrisy did at any time delude 
their judgment, they knew that God is he whom masks and 
mockeries cannot blind, that he which seeth men’s hearts 
would judge them according unto his own evidence, and, as 
Lord, correct the sentence of his servants concerning matters 
beyond their reach: or if such as ought to have kept the 
rules of canonical satisfaction would by sinister means and 
practices undermine the same, obtruding presumptuously 
themselves to the participation of Christ’s most sacred 
mysteries before they were orderly readmitted thereunto, 
the Church for contempt of holy things held them uncapable 
of that grace, which God in the Sacrament doth impart to 
devout communicants; and no doubt but he himself did 
retain bound, whom the Church in those cases refused to 

loose. 
The Fathers, as may appear by sundry decrees and canons 
of the primitive Church, were (in matter especially of public 
scandal) provident that too much facility of pardoning might 
“ . not be shewed. “He that casteth off his lawful wife,” saith 
St. Basil +, “and doth take another, is adjudged an adulterer 
«“ by the verdict of our Lord himself; and by our fathers it is 
« canonically ordained, that such for the space of a year shall 
“ mourn, for two years’ space hear, three years 4e prostrate, 
“the seventh year assemble with the faithful im prayer, and 
“ after that de admitted to communicate, if with tears they 

© bewail their fault.” 

Of them which had fallen from their faith in the time of 
the Emperor Licinius, and were not thereunto forced by any 
extreme usage, the Nicene synod under Constantine or- 
dained {, “That earnestly repenting, they should continue 
‘three years hearers, seven years be prostrate, and two years 
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* communicate with the people in prayer, before they came to 
* receiwe the oblation.”. Which rigour sometimes they tem- 
pered nevertheless with lenity, the selfsame synod having 
likewise defined, “That whatsoever the cause were, any man 
* desirous at the time of departure out of this life to receive 
“the Eucharist might (with examination and trial) have it 
* granted him by the bishop*.” Yea, besides this case of 
special commiseration, there is a canon} more large, which 
giveth always liberty to abridge or extend out the time, as 
the party’s meek or sturdy disposition should require. 

By means of which discipline, the Church having power 
to hold them many years in suspense, there was bred in the 
minds of the penitents, through long and daily practice of such 
submission, a contrary habit unto that which before had been 
their ruin, and for ever afterwards wariness not to fall into 
those snares out of which they knew they could not easily wind 
themselves. Notwithstanding, because there was likewise 
hope and possibility of shortening the time, this made them 
in all the parts and offices of their repentance the more 
fervent. In the first station, while they only beheld others, 
passing towards the temple of God, whereunto for themselves 
to approach it was not lawful; they stood as miserable forlorn 
men, the very patterns of perplexity and woe. In the second, 
when they had the favour to wait at the doors of God, where 
the sound of his comfortable word might be heard; none re- 
ceived it with attention like to theirs. Being taken and 
admitted to the next degree of prostrates, at the feet yet be- 
hind the back of that angel representing God, whom the rest 
saw face to face; their tears, and entreaties both of Pastor 
and people, were such as no man could resist. After the 
fourth step, which gave them liberty to hear and pray with 
the rest of the people; being so near the haven, no diligence 
was then slacked which might hasten admission to the hea- 
venly table of Christ, their last desire. It is not therefore a 
thing to be marvelled at, though St. Cyprian took it in very 
evil part, when open backsliders from the faith and sacred 

* KaOdndov kal mepi mavtos ovri- cias, id est, manifestis indictis de- 
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religion of Christ laboured by sinister practice to procure 
from imprisoned saints those requests -for present absolution, 
which the Church could neither yield unto with safety of 
discipline, nor in honour of martyrdom easily deny. For, 
what would thereby ensue they needed not to conjecture, 
when they saw how every man which came so commended to 
the Church by letters thought that now he needed not to 
crave, but might challenge of duty, his peace; taking the 
matter very highly, if but any little forbearance ‘or small 
delay were used. “He which is overthrown,” saith St. Cy- 
prian *, “menaceth them that stand, the wounded them that 
“ were never toucht; and because presently he hath not the 
“ body of our Lord in his foul imbrued hands, nor the blood 
‘within his polluted lips, the miscreant fumeth at God’s 
“ priests: such is thy madness, O thou furious man; thou 
“art angry with him which laboureth to turn away God’s 
‘anger from thee: him thou threatenest, which sueth unto 
“ God for grace and mercy on thy behalf.” 

Touching Martyrs he answeretht, “ That it ought not in 
“ this case to seem offensive, though they were denied, seeing 
“God himself did refuse to yield to the piety of his own 
* righteous saints, making suit for obdurate Jews.” 

As for the parties, in whose behalf such shifts were used ; 
to have their desire was, in very truth, a way to make them 
the more guilty : such peace granted contrary to the vigour 
of the Gospel, contrary to the law of our Lord and God, doth 
but under colour of merciful relaxation deceive sinners, and 
by soft handling destroy them; a grace dangerous for the 
giver, and to him which receiveth it nothing at all available. 
“The patient expectation that bringeth health is by this 
“ means not regarded; recovery of soundness not sought for 
“ by the only medicine available, which is satisfaction ; peni- 
“ tency thrown out of men’s hearts; the remembrance of that 
“ heaviest and last judgment clean banisht; the wounds of 
*« dying men, which should be healed, are covered; the stroke 
“ of death, which hath gone as deep as any bowels are to 
“ receive it, is overcast with the slight show of a cloudy look. 


* [De Laps. c. 12.] “Jacens —'f Exod. xii. [xxxii?] 31; Jerem. 
“ stantibus, et integris vulneratus, vii.15.[16.]; Kzek. xiv. 14. 
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“ From the altars of Satan to the holy of the Lord men are poox vr. 
“ not afraid to come even belching in a manner the sacrificed _S.": 
“ morsels they have eaten; yea, their jaws yet breathing out 
“ the irksome savour of their former contagious wickedness, 
“they seize upon the blessed body of our Lord, nothing 
“terrified with that dreadful commination, which saith *, 
«Whosoever eateth and drinketh unworthily, is guilty of 
“the body and blood of: Christ.’ They vainly think it to 
“be peace, which is gotten before they be purged of their 
“ faults, before their crime be solemnly confest, before their 
“ conscience be cleared by the sacrifice, and imposition of the 
“ priests’ hands, and before they have pacified the indignation 
“of God. Why term they that a favour, which is an injury ? 
“ Wherefore cloak they impiety with the name of charitable 
“indulgence? Such facility giveth not, but rather taketh 
“away peace; and is itself another fresh persecution or trial, 
“ whereby that fraudulent enemy maketh a secret havock of 
“ such as before he had overthrown; and now to the end he 
“may clean swallow them, he casteth sorrow in a dead sleep, 
“putteth grief to silence, wipeth out the memory of faults 
“newly done, smothereth the sighs that should arise from 
“a contrite spirit, drieth up eyes which ought to send forth 
“ rivers of tears, and permitteth not God to be pacified with 
“ full repentance, whom heinous and enormous crimes have 
* displeased.” 

By this then we see, that in St. Cyprian’s judgment, all 
absolutions are void, frustrate, and of no effect, without suffi- 
cient repentance first shewed ; whereas contrariwise, if true 
and full satisfaction have gone before, the sentence of man 
here given is ratified of God in heaven, according to our 
Saviour’s own sacred testimony, “ Whose sins ye remit, they 
“ are remitted.” 

[9.] By what works in the Virtue, and by what in the The end of 
Discipline of Repentance, we are said to satisfy either God pee 
or men, cannot now be thought obscure. As for the inventors 
of sacramental satisfaction, they have both altered the natural 
order heretofore kept in the Church, by bringing in a strange 
preposterous course, to absolve before satisfaction be made, 
and moreover by this their misordered practice are grown 
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into sundry errors concerning the end whereunto it is 
referred. 

They imagine, beyond all conceit of antiquity, that when 
God doth remit sin and the punishment eternal thereunto 
belonging, he reserveth the torments of hell-fire, to be never- 
theless endured for a time, either shorter or longer, according 
to the quality of men’s crimes. Yet so that there is between 
God and man a certain composition (as it were) or contract, 
by virtue whereof works assigned by the priest to-be done 
after absolution shall satisfy God, as touching the punish- 
ment which he otherwise would inflict for sin pardoned and 
forgiven. 

Now because they cannot assure any man, that if he 
perform what the priest appointeth it shall suffice ; this (I 
say) because they cannot do, inasmuch as the priest hath no 
power to determine or define of equivalency between sins and 
satisfactions; (and yet if a penitent depart this life, the debt 
of satisfaction being either in whole or in part undischarged, 
they steadfastly hold that the soul must remain in unspeakable 
torment till all be paid:) thérefore for help and mitigation in 
this case, they advise men to set certain copesmates on work, 
whose prayers and sacrifices may satisfy God for such souls 
as depart in debt. Hence have arisen the infinite pensions of 
their priests, the building of so many altars and tombs, the 
enriching of Churches with so many glorious and costly gifts, 
the bequeathing of lands and ample possessions to religious 
companies, even with utter forgetfulness of friends, parents, 
wife, children, all natural affection giving place unto that 
desire, which men doubtful of their own estate have to deliver 
their souls from torment after death. 

Yet behold, even this being also done, how far forth it 
shall avail they are not sure; and therefore the last upshot 
unto all their former inventions is, that as every action of 
Christ did both merit for himself, and satisfy partly for the 
eternal, and partly for the temporal punishment due unto men. 
for sin; so his saints have obtained the like privilege of. 
grace, making every good work they do, not only meritorious 
in their own behalf, but satisfactory too for the benefit of 
others. Or if, having at any time grievously sinned, they do. 
more to satisfy God than he in justice can exact or look for 
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at their hands; the surplusage runneth to a common stock, Book vt. 
out of which treasury, containing whatsoever Christ did by pees 
way of satisfaction for temporal punishment, together with 
the satisfactory force which resideth in all the virtuous 
works of saints, and in their satisfactions whatsoever doth 
abound, (I say,) “ From hence they hold God satisfied for 
“ such arrearages as men behind in accompt discharge not by 
“ other means; and for disposition hereof, as it is their 
“ doctrine that Christ remitteth not eternal death without the 
“ priest’s absolution, so without the grant of the Pope they 
“cannot but teach it alike impossible that souls in hell 
“ should receive any temporal release of pain ; the sacrament 
“‘ of pardon from him being to this effect no less necessary, 
“ than the priest’s absolution to the other.” So that by this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences ; 
a gain inestimable unto him, to others a spoil; a scorn both 
to God and man. So many works of satisfaction pretended 
to be done by Christ, by saints, and martyrs; so many virtuous 
acts possessed with satisfactory force and virtue; so many 
supererogations in satisfying beyond the exigence of their 
own necessity ; and this that the Pope might make a monopoly - 
of all, turning all to his own gain, or at the least to the gain 
of them which are his own. Such facility they have to 
convert a pretended sacrament into a true revenue. 

VI. Sin is not helped but by being assecured of pardon. of Absolu- 

It resteth therefore to be considered what warrant we have rela ap 
concerning forgiveness, when the sentence of man absolveth 
us from sin committed against God. At the words of our 
Saviour *, saying to the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are 
« forgiven thee,” exception was taken by the Scribes, who 
secretly reasoned against him, “Is any able to forgive sins, 
“but only God?” Whereupon they condemned his speech 
as blasphemy + ; the rest, which believed him to be a Prophet 
sent from God, saw no cause wherefore he might not as law- 
fully say, and as truly, to whomsoever amongst them, “ God 
«hath taken away thy sins,” as Nathan (they all knew) had 
used the very like speech; to whom David did not therefore 
impute blasphemy, but embraced, as became him, the words 
of truth with joy and reverence. 


* Matt. ix. 2. + Marc. v. 21. [ii.7]; Luc. v.21. 
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Now there is no controversy but as God in that special case 
did authorize Nathan, so Christ more generally his Apostles 
and the ministers of his word in his name to absolve sinners, 
Their power being equal, all the difference between them can 
be but only in this, that whereas the one had prophetical evi- 
dence, the other have the certainty partly of faith, and partly 
of human experience, whereupon to ground their sentence: 
faith, to assure them of God’s most gracious pardon in Heaven 
unto all penitents ; and touching the sincerity of each parti- 
cular party’s repentance, as much as outward sensible tokens 
or signs can warrant. 

[2.] It is not to be marvelled that so great a difference 
appeareth between the doctrine of Rome and ours, whén we 
teach repentance. They imply in the name of repentance 
much more than we do. We stand chiefly upon the true 
inward conversion of the heart; they more upon works of ex- 
ternal show. We teach, above all things, that repentance 
which is one and the same from the beginning to the world’s 
end; they a sacramental penance of their own devising and 
shaping. We labour to instruct men in such sort, that every 


‘soul which is wounded with sin may learn the way how to 


cure itself; they, clean contrary, would make all sores seem 
incurable, unless the priest have a hand in them. 

Touching the force of whose absolution they strangely hold, 
that whatsoever the penitent doth, his contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction have no place of right to stand as material 
parts in this sacrament, nor consequently any such force as to 
make them available for the taking away of sin, in that they 
proceed from the penitent * himself without the privity of the 
minister, but only, as they are enjoined by the minister’s 
authority and power. So that no contrition or grief of heart, 
till the priest exact it; no acknowledgment of sins, but that 
which he doth demand; no praying, no fasting, no alms, no 
recompense or restitution for whatsoever we have done, can 
help, except by him it be first imposed. It is the chain of 
their own doctrine, no remedy for mortal sin committed after 
baptism but the sacrament of penance only; no sacrament of 


*  Tpsius (peenitentis scil.) actio “tur, et a sacerdote dirigitur vel 
‘non est pars sacramenti, nisiqua- “ jubetur.” Bellarmin. de Peenit. 
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penance, if either matter or form be wanting; no ways to 
make those duties a material part of the sacrament, unless we 
consider them as required and exacted by the priest. Our 
Lord and Saviour, they say, hath ordained his priests judges 
in such sort, that no man which sinneth after baptism can be 
reconciled unto God but by their sentence*. For why? If 
there were any other way of reconciliation, the very promise 
of Christ should be false, in saying +, “ Whatsoever ye bind 
“on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whose sins soever 
“ye retain, are retained t.” Except therefore the priest be 
willing, God hath by promise so hampered himself, that it is 
not now in his own power to pardon any man. Let him which 
hath offended crave as the publican did § ; “Lord, be thou 
“ merciful to me a sinner ;” let him, as David, make a thousand 
times his supplication ||, “ Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
“ cording to thy loving-kindness; according to the multitude 
“ of thy compassions put away mine iniquities :” all this doth 
not help, till such time as the pleasure of the priest be known; 
till he have signed us a pardon, and given us our quietus est, 
God himself hath no answer to make but such as that of his 
angel unto Lot, “I can do nothing J.” 

[3.] It is true, that our Saviour by those words, “ Whose 
“sins ye remit, they are remitted,” did ordain judges over 
sinful souls, give them authority to absolve from sin, and pro- 
mise to ratify in heaven whatsoever they should do on earth 
in execution of this their office; to the end that hereby, as well 
his ministers might take encouragement to do their duty with 
all faithfulness, as also his people admonition, gladly with 
all reverence to be ordered by them; both parts knowing that 
the functions of the one towards the other have his perpetual 
assistance and approbation. Howbeit all this with two re- 
straints, which every jurisdiction in the world hath; the one, 
that the practice thereof proceed in due order; the other, that 
it do not extend itself beyond due bounds; which bounds or 
limits have so confined penitential jurisdiction, that although 


* «Christus instituit sacerdotes t “ Quod si possent rei sine sacer- 
“‘judices super terram cum ea po- “ dotum sententia absolvi, non esset 
“ testate, ut, sine ipsorum sententia, “‘ vera Christi promissio, Quecun- 
“nemo post baptismum lapsus re- “ que,” &c. Bellarm. ibid. [p. 1031.] 
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there be given unto it power of remitting sin, yet not such 
sovereignty of power, that no sin should be pardonable in 
man without it. Thus to enforce our Saviour’s words, is as 
though we-should gather, that because whatsoever Joseph did 
command in the land of Egypt, Pharaoh’s grant was, it should 
be done; therefore he granted that nothing should be done 
in the land of Egypt but what Joseph did command, and so 
consequently, by enabling his servant Joseph to command 
under him, disableth himself to command any thing Without 
Joseph. 

But by this we see how the papacy maketh all sin unpar- 

donable, which hath not the priest’s absolution; except per- 
adventure in some extraordinary * case, where albeit absolu- 
tion be not had, yet it must be desired. 
- [4.] What is then the force of absolution? What is it 
which the act of absolution worketh in a sinful man? Doth 
it by any operation derived from itself alter the state of the 
soul? Doth it really take away sin, or but ascertain us of 
God’s most gracious and merciful pardon? The latter of which 
two is our assertion, the former theirs. 

At the words of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, saying 
unto the sick of the palsy, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
the Pharisees, which knew him not to be the “Son of the 
“ living God,” took secret exception, and fell to reasoning with 
themselves against him; “Is any able to forgive sins but God 
“only +?” “The sins,” saith St.Cyprian, “that are com- 
“ mitted against him, he alone hath power to forgive, which 
« took upon him our sins, he which sorrowed and suffered for 
“us, he whom the Father delivered unto death for our 
< offences.” Whereunto may be added that which Clemens 
Alexandrinus hath, “ {Our Lord is profitable every way, 


* «Christus ordinariam suam 


« potestatem in apostolos transtulit ; 
* extraordinariam sibi reservavit. 
“ Ordinaria enim remedia in Ec- 
‘* clesia ad remittenda peccata sunt 
“ab eo instituta, sacramenta; sine 
“* quibus peccata remittere Christus 
“* potest, sed extraordinarie et mul- 
‘to rarius hoc facit, quam per sa- 
“cramenta. Noluit igitur ho- 
«* mines extraordinariis remediis re- 
 missionis peccatorum confidere, 


“ que et rara sunt et incerta: sed 
“¢ ordinaria, et ut ita dicam, visibilia 
“* sacramentorum querereremedia.” 
Maldonat. in Matt. xvi. 19. [p. 343-] 

+ Matt. ix. 2; Mark ii. 7; Luke 
v. 21; Cypr. de Laps. c. 11. 

{ Tavra ovivnow 6 Kiptos kat 
mavra apedel, kal os avOpamos, Kat 
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“ every way beneficial, whether we respect him as man, or 
“ as God; as God forgiving, as man instructing and learning 
“how to avoid sin.” For it is “*I, even I, that putteth 
“ away thine iniquities for mine own sake, and will not re- 
“ member thy sins,” saith the Lord. 

Now albeit we willingly confess with St. Cyprian, “The 
“ sins that are committed against him, he only hath power to 
“ forgive, who hath taken upon him our sins, he which hath 
“ sorrowed and suffered for us, he whom God hath given for 
“ our offences + :” yet neither did St. Cyprian intend to deny 
the power of the minister, otherwise than if he presume beyond 
his cormmission to remit sin, where God’s own will is it should 
be retained ; for against such absolutions he speaketh (which 
being granted to whom they ought to have been denied, are 
of no validity ;) and, if rightly it be considered how higher 
causes in operation use to concur with inferior means, his 
grace with our ministry, God really performing the same 
which man is authorized to act as in his name, there shall 
need for decision of this point no great labour. 

[5-] To remission of sins there are two things necessary ; 
grace, as the only cause which taketh away iniquity ; and re- 
pentance, as a duty or condition required in us. To make 
repentance such as it should be, what doth God demand but 
inward sincerity joined with fit and convenient offices for that 
purpose? the one referred wholly to our own consciences, the 
other best discerned by them whom God hath appointed 
judges in this court. So that having first the promises of 
God for pardon generally unto all offenders penitent; and 
particularly for our own unfeigned meaning, the unfallible 
testimony of a good conscience; the sentence of God’s ap- 
pointed officer and vicegerent to approve with unpartial judg- 
ment the quality of that we have done, and as from his tri- 
bunal, in that respect to assoil us of any crime: I see no 
cause but that by the rules of our faith and religion we may 
rest ourselves very well assured touching God’s most merciful 
pardon and grace; who, especially for the strengthening of 
weak, timorous, and fearful minds, hath so far endued his 

* Esai. xliii. 25. * tavit, qui pro nobis doluit, quem 

+ “Veniam peccatis, que in ip- “ re ent peccatis nostris.” 


“sum commissa sunt, solus potest [de Laps. c.11. 
* ille largiri, qui peccata nostra por- 
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church with power to absolve sinners. It pleaseth God that 
men sometimes should, by missing this help, perceive how 
much they stand bound to him for so precious a benefit en- 
joyed. And surely, so long as the world lived in any awe or 
fear of falling away from God, so dear were his ministers to 


‘the people, chiefly in this respect, that being through tyranny 


and persecution deprived of pastors, the doleful rehearsal * of 
their lost felicities hath not any one thing more eminent, 
than that sinners distrest should not now know how or where 
to unlade their burthen. Strange it were unto me, that the 
Fathers, who so much every where extol the grace of Jesus 
Christ in leaving unto his Church this heavenly and divine 
power, should as men whose simplicity had generally been 
abused, agree all to admire and magnify a needless office. 

The sentence therefore of ministerial absolution hath two 
effects: touching sin, it only declareth us free from the 
guiltiness thereof, and restored into God’s favour ; but con- 
cerning right in sacred and divine mysteries, whereof through 
sin we were made unworthy, as the power of the Church did 
before effectually bind and retain us from access unto them, 
so upon our apparent repentance it truly restoreth our hberty, 
looseth the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all 
whatsoever is past, accepteth us no less, returned, than if we 
never had gone astray. 

For inasmuch as the power which our Saviour gave to his 
Church is of two kinds, the one to be exercised over voluntary 
penitents only, the other over such as are to be brought to 
amendment by ecclesiastical censure; the words wherein he 
hath given this authority must be so understood, as the sub-, 
ject or matter whereupon it worketh will permit. It doth 
not permit that in the former kind, (that is to say, in the use 
of power over voluntary converts,) to bind or loose, remit or 
retain, should signify any other than only to pronounce of 
sinners according to that which may be gathered by outward 
signs; because really to effect the removal or continuance of 
sin in the soul of any offender, is no priestly act, but a work 
which far exceedeth their ability. Contrariwise, in the latter 
kind of spiritual jurisdiction, which by censures constraineth 


* Victor. de Persecut. Vandal. [lib. ii, ap. Bibl. Patr. Colon. ¢. v. 
pars iii. p. 655-6.] 
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men to amend their lives; it is true, that the minister of God soox v1 
doth more than declare and signify what God hath wrought. get 
And this power, true it is, that the Church of Christ hath 
invested in it, 

[6.] Howbeit, as other truths, so this hath both by error 
been oppugned, and depraved through abuse. The first of 
name, that openly in writing withstood the Church’s authority 
and power to remit sin, was Tertullian, after he had combined 
himself with Montanists, drawn to the liking of their heresy 
through the very sourness of his own nature, which neither 
his incredible skill and knowledge otherwise, nor the very 
doctrine of the gospel itself, could but so much alter, as to 
make him savour any thing which carried with it the taste 
of lenity. A sponge steeped in wormwood and gall, a man 
through too much severity merciless, and neither able to en- 
dure nor to be endured of any. His book entitled Concerning 
Chastity, and written professedly against the discipline of the 
Church, hath many fretful and angry sentences, declaring a 
mind very much offended with such as would not persuade 
themselves, that of sins, some be pardonable by the keys of 
the Church, some uncapable of forgiveness; that middle 
and moderate offences having received chastisement, may by 
spiritual authority afterwards be remitted, but greater trans- 
gressions must (as touching indulgence) be left to the only 
pleasure of Almighty God in the world to come; that as 
idolatry and bloodshed, so likewise fornication and sinful lust 
are of this nature; that they which so far are fallen from 
God, ought to continue for ever after barred from access unto 
his sanctuary, condemned to perpetual profusion of tears, de- 
prived of all expectation and hope to receive any thing at the 
Church’s hands, but publication of their shame. “ For,” 
saith he, “who will fear to waste out that which he hopeth 
“he may recover? Who will be careful for ever to hold that, 
“ which he knoweth cannot for ever be withheld from him? 
“ He which slackeneth the bridle to sin, doth thereby give it 
“even the spur also*. Take away fear, and that which pre- 
“ sently succeedeth instead thereof is licentious desire. ‘Greater 
“offences therefore are punishable, but not pardonable, by the 
“ Church. If any Prophet or Apostle be found to have re- 


* [De Pudicit, cap. 9.] ‘Securitas delicti, etiam libido est ejus.” 
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¢ mitted such transgressions, they did it not by the ordinary 
« eourse of discipline, but by extraordinary power. For they 
« also raised the dead, which none but God is able to do; they 
« yestored impotent and lame men, a work peculiar to Jesus 
“¢ Christ ; yea, that which Christ would not do, because exe- 
« eutions of such severity beseemed not him who came to 
« gave and redeem the world by his sufferings, they by their 
“ power struck Elymas and Ananias, the one blind, and the 
« other dead. Approve first yourselves to be as they were 
« Apostles or Prophets, and then take upon you to pardon 
“all men. But if the authority you have be only ministerial, 
« and no way sovereign, over-reach not the limits which God 
“hath set you; know that to pardon capital sin is beyond 
« your commission.” 1h 

Howbeit, as oftentimes the vices of wicked men do cause 
other their commendable qualities to be abhorred, so the 
honour of great men’s virtues is easily a cloak to their errors. 
In which respect Tertullian hath past with much less obloquy 
and reprehension than Novatian ; who, broaching afterwards 
the same opinion, had not otherwise wherewith to countervail 
the offence he gave, and to procure it the like toleration. 
Novatian, at the first a stoical philosopher, (which kind of men 
hath always accounted stupidity the highest top of wisdom, 
and commiseration the deadliest sin,) became by institution 
and study the very same which the other had been before 
through a secret natural distemper, upon his conversion to the 
Christian faith and recovery from sickness, which moved him 
to receive the sacrament of Baptism in his bed. The bishop 
contrary to the canons of the Church * would needs in special 
love towards him ordain him presbyter, which favour satisfied 
not him who thought himself worthy of greater place and 
dignity. He closed therefore with a number of well-minded 
men, and not suspicious what his secret purposes were, and 
having made them sure unto him by fraud, procureth his own 
consecration to be their bishop. His prelacy now was able as 
he thought to countenance what he intended to publish, and 
therefore his letters went presently abroad to sundry churches, 
advising them never to admit to the fellowship of holy myste- 
ries such as had after baptism offered sacrifice to idols. 

* Concil. Neocesar. c. 12. [t. i. 1484. A.D. 314.] 
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There was present at the council of Nice, together with poox v1. 
other bishops, one Acesius a Novatianist *, touching whose ee 
diversity in opinion from the Church the emperor desirous to 
hear some reason, asked of him certain questions; for answer 
whereunto Acesius weaveth out a long history of things that 
happened in the persecution under Decius, and of men, 
which to save life forsook faith. But the end was a certain 
bitter canon framed in their own school. “That men which 
“ fall into deadly sin after holy baptism, ought never to be 
“again admitted to the communion of divine mysteries; that 
“ they are to be exhorted unto repentance, howbeit not to be 
“ put in hope that pardon can be had at the priest’s hands, 
* but with God, which hath sover eign power and authority in 
ge peels: to remit sins, it may be in the end they shall find 
* mercy.”? 

Those followers of Novatian, which gave themselves the 
title of xafapol, clean, pure, and unspotted men, had one point 
of Montanism more than their master did profess ; for amongst 
sins unpardonable they reckoned second marriages, of which 
opinion Tertullian making (as his usual manner was) a salt 
apology, ‘Such is,” saith he, “our stony hardness, that 
“ defaming our Comforter with a kind of enormity in discipline, 
“we dam up the doors of the church no less against twicc- 
“ married men than against adulterers and fornicators.” - Of 
this sort therefore it was ordained by the Nicene Synod ¢, 
that if any such did return to the catholic and apostolic unity, 
they should in writing bind themselves to observe the orders 
of the Church, and communicate as well with them which had 
been often married, or had fallen in time of persecution, as 
with other sorts of Christian people. But further to relate, or 
at all to refel the errors of misbelieving men concerning this 
point, is not now to our present purpose greatly necessary. 

[7.] The Church may receive no small detriment by cor- 
rupt practice, even there where doctrine concerning the sub- 
stance of things practised is free from any great or dangerous 
corruption. If therefore that which the papacy doth in mat- 
ter of confessions and absolutions be offensive; if it palpably 
swerve in the use of the keys; howsoever that which it 


* Sozom. lib. iv. cap. 23. Concil. Nicen. c. 30. Socrat. lib. i. cap. 7. 
f Can. viii. [Cone. ii. 32.) 
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teacheth in general concerning the Church’s power to retain 
and forgive sins be admitted true, have they not on the one 
side as much whereat to be abasht, as on the other wherein to 
rejoice ? 

They bind all men, upon pain of everlasting condemnation 
and death, to make confession to their ghostly fathers of every 
great offence they know, and can remember that they have 
committed against God. Hath Christ in his Gospel so de- 
livered the doctrine of repentance unto the world ?\ Did his 
Apostles so preach it to nations? Have the Fathers so 
believed or so taught ? Surely Novatian was not so merciless 
in depriving the Church of power to absolve some certain 
offenders, as they in imposing upon all a necessity thus to 
confess. Novatian would never deny but God might remit 
that which the Church could not ; whereas in the papacy it is 
maintained, that what we conceal from men, God himself 
shall never pardon. By which oversight, as they have 
surcharged the world with multitude, but much abated the 
weight of confession, so the careless manner of their absolu- 
tion hath made discipline for the most part amongst them a 
bare formality ; yea, rather a mean of emboldening unto vi- 
cious and wicked life, than either any help to prevent future, 
or medicine to remedy present evils in the soul of man. 
The Fathers were slow and always fearful to absolve any 
before very manifest tokens given of a true penitent and 
contrite spirit. It was not their custom to remit sin first, 
and then to impose works of satisfaction, as the fashion of 
Rome is now; insomuch that this their preposterous course, 
and misordered practice, hath bred in them algo an error 
concerning the end and purpose of these works. For against 
the guiltiness of sin, and the danger of everlasting condemna- 
tion thereby incurred, confession and absolution succeeding the 
same, are, as they take it, a remedy sufficient; and therefore 
what their penitentiaries do think good to enjoin further, 
whether it be a number of Ave-Maries daily to be scored up, 
a journey of pilgrimage to be undertaken, some few dishes of 
ordinary diet to be exchanged, offerings to be made at the 
shrines of saints, or a little to be scraped off from men’s 
superfluity for relief of poor people, all is in lieu or exchange 
with God, whose justice, notwithstanding our pardon, yet 
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oweth us still some temporal punishment, either in this or in 
the life to come, except we quit it ourselves here with works 
of the former kind, and continued till the balance of God’s 
most strict severity shall find the pains we have taken equiva- 
lent with the plagues we should endure, or else that the 
mercy of the pope relieve us. And at this postern gate 
cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences *, so infinitely 
strewed, that the pardon of sin, which heretofore was obtained 
hardly and by much suit, is with them become now almost 
impossible to be escaped. 

[8.] To set down then the force of this sentence in absolv- 
ing penitents; there are in sin these three things +: the act 
which passeth away and vanisheth; the pollution wherewith 
it leaveth the soul defiled; and the punishment whereunto 
they are made subject that have committed it. The act of sin, 
is every deed, word, and thought against the law of God. 
“ For sin is the transgression of the law t ;” and although the 
deed itself do not continue, yet is that bad quality perma- 
nent, whereby it maketh the soul unrighteous and deformed 
in God’s sight. “From the heart§ come evil cogitations, 
“ murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, 
“slanders; these are things which defile a man.” They do 
not only, as effects of impurity, argue the nest to be unclean, 
out of which they came, but as causes they strengthen that 
disposition unto wickedness which brought them forth ; they 
are both fruits and seeds of uncleanness, they nourish the root 
out of which they grow, they breed that iniquity which bred 
them. The blot therefore of sin abideth, though the act be 
transitory. And out of both ariseth a present debt, to endure 
what punishment soever the evil which we have done deserveth ; 
an obligation, in the chains whereof sinners by the justice of 
Almighty God continue bound till repentance loose them. 
“ Repent this thy wickedness||,” saith Peter unto Simon 
Magus, “ beseech God, that if it be possible the thought of 
“thine heart may be pardoned; for I see that thou art in 
“ the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” In like 


* [See ahove, p. 72.] _ Parsi. art. i.] q. 3. [p. 240 e: Rom. 
Tt “In peccato tria sunt; actio 1596.] we 
** mala, interior macula, et sequela.” st 1 John iii. 4. _-§ Matt. xv. 19. 
Bonav. Sent. lib. iv. d.17. [Q. i. || Acts viii. [22,] 23. 
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BOOK VI. manner Solomon*: “The wicked shall be held fast in the 
“ cords of his own sin.” 

Nor doth God only bind sinners hands and foot by 
the dreadful determination of his own unsearchable judgment 
against them; but sometime also the Church bindeth by 
the censures of her disciplinet : so that when offenders upon 
their repentance are by the same discipline absolved, the 
Church looseth but her own bands, the chains wherein she 
had tied them before. ‘ 

The act of sin God alone remitteth, in that his purpose is 
never to call it to account, or to lay it unto men’s charget ; 
the stain he washeth out by the sanctifying grace of his 
Spirit§; and concerning the punishment of sin, as none else 
hath power to cast body and soul into hell-fire, so none 
power to deliver either besides him ||. As for the ministerial 
sentence of private absolution, it can be no more than a 
declaration what God hath done; it hath but the force of the 
Prophet Nathan’s absolution], “God hath taken away thy 
“sin?” than which construction, especially of words judicial, 
there is not any thing more vulgar. For example, the pub- 
licans are said in the Gospel to have justified God** ; the 
Jews in Malachit+ to have blessed proud men, which sin and 
prosper ; not that the one did make God righteous, or the 
other the wicked happy: but to “bless,” to “justify,” and 
to “absolve,” are as commonly used for words of judgment, 
or declaration, as of true and real efficacy. Yea even by the 
opinion of the Master of Sentencestt, ‘it may be soundly 
“ affirmed and thought that God alone doth remit and retain 
“sins, although he have given the Church power to do 
“ both: but he one way, and the Church another. He only 
“by himself forgiveth sin, who cleanseth the soul from 
“inward blemish, and looseth the debt of eternal death. 
“So great a privilege he hath not given unto his priests, 


* Prov. v. 22. Basil. 1513. ] 
T “‘ Sacerdotes opus justitize exer- { Acts vii. 60; Mic. vii. 19. 
** cent in peccatores cum eos justa Sox Cor wise litaaelss 
** poena ligant; opus misericordiz || Luke xii. 5; Matt. x. 28, 
“cum [dum D. E.] de ea aliquid 4] 2 Sam. xii. 13. 
“ relaxant, vel Sacramentorum com- ** Luke vii. 27. [29 ?] 
“ munioni conciliant ; alia opera in tT Mal. iii. rs. 
** neccatores exercere nequeunt.”’ Tt Sent. lib. iv. dis. 18. [c. iii, iv. 
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“ who notwithstanding are authorized to loose and bind, that 
“is to say, to declare who are bound, and who are loosed. 
“ For albeit a man be already cleared before God, yet he is 
“not in the face of the Church so taken, but by virtue of 
“ the priest’s sentence; who likewise may be said to bind by 
“imposing satisfactions, and to loose by admitting to the 
“ holy communion.” 

_ Saint Hierome also, whom the Master of the Sentences * 
allegeth for more countenance of his own opinion, doth no 
less plainly and directly affirm +: “That as the priests of the 
“law could only discern, and neither cause. nor remove 
“ leprosies ; so the ministers of the Gospel, when they retain 
“ or remit sin, do but in the one judge how long we continue 
“ guilty, and in the other declare when we are clear or free.” 
For there is nothing more apparent, than that the discipline 
of repentance both public and private was ordained as an 


outward mean to bring men to the virtue of inward conver-. 


sion ; so that when this by manifest tokens did seem effected, 
absolution ensuing (which could not make) served only to 
declare men innocent. 

[9-] But the cause wherefore they are so stiff, and have 
forsaken their own master in this point, is for that they hold 
the private discipline of penitency to be a sacrament, absolu- 
tion an external sign in this sacrament, the signs external of 
all sacraments in the New Testament to be both causes 
of that which they signify, and signs of that which they 
truly cause. 

To this opinion concerning sacraments they are now tied 
by expounding a canon in the Florentine council according 
to a former scholastical invention received from Thomas. 
For his device it was, that the mercy of God, which useth 
sacraments as instruments whereby to work, endueth them at 
the time of their administration with supernatural force and 
ability to induce grace into the souls of men; even as the 


axe and saw do serve to bring timber into that fashion 


which the mind of the artificer intendeth. His conceit Scotust, 


* [Ibid.] Wadding.] Occam. in i. qu. quart. 
. T Hier.t.vi.Comment.in16.Matt. [In iv. Sent. qu. 1. Lyons, 1495.] 
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Occam, Petrus Alliacensis, with sundry others, do most 
earnestly and strongly impugn, shewing very good reason, 
wherefore no sacrament of the new law can either by virtue 
which itself hath, or by force supernaturally given it, be 
properly a cause to work grace; but sacraments are therefore 
said to work or confer grace, because the will of Almighty 
God is, although not to give them such efficacy, yet himself 
to be present in the ministry of the working that effect, 
which proceedeth wholly from him without any real eperation 
of theirs, such as can enter into men’s souls. 

[10.] In which construction, seeing that our books and 
writings have made it known to the world how we join with 
them, it seemeth very hard and injurious dealing, that Bel- 
larmine throughout the whole course of his second book 
De Sacramentis in Genere*, should so boldly face down his 
adversaries, as if their opinion were, that sacraments are 
naked, empty, and uneffectual signs; wherein there is no 
other force than only such as in pictures to stir up the mind, 
that so by theory and speculation of things represented, faith 
may grow: finally, that all the operation which sacraments 
have, is a sensible and divine instruction. But had it pleased 
him not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt 
but he fully saw how to answer himself; it bemg a matter 
very strange and incredible, that one which with so great 
diligence had winnowed his adversaries’ writings, should be 
ignorant of their minds. For, even as in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ both God and man, when his human 
nature is by itself considered, we may not attribute that unto 
him, which we do and must ascribe as oft as respect is had 
unto both natures combined ; so because in sacraments there 


* <¢ Tutherani in hac re inter- 


[ a s  ditum.” Bellarm. de Sacram. in 
“ dum ita scribunt ut videantur a 


genere, lib. ii. c. 2. [t. iii, 112.] 


“ catholicis non dissentire; inter- 
“dum autem apertissime scribunt 
*contraria: at semper in eadem 
“ sententia manent, Sacramenta non 
“habere immediate ullam efficien- 
“ tlam respectu gratize, sed esse nuda 
** signa, tamen mediate aliquid effi- 
“cere quatenus excitant et alunt 
* fidem...quod ipsum non faciunt 
* nisi representando, ut Sacramenta 
** per visum excitent fidem, quemad- 
* modum preedicatio Verbi per au- 


“ Quedam signa sunt theorica, 
“nonad alium finem instituta, quam 
“ad significandum ; alia ad signifi- 
“candum et efficiendum, que ob id 
“‘practica dici possunt...Contro- 
* versia est inter nos et Hereticos, 
“* quod illi faciunt Sacramenta signa 
“ prioris generis. Quare si ostendere 
*poterimus esse signa posterioris 
“ generis, obtinuimus causam.” Ib, 
¢. vill. [p.126.] 
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are two things distinctly to be considered, the outward sign, 
and the secret concurrence of God’s most blessed Spirit, in 
which respect our Saviour hath taught that water and the 
Holy Ghost are combined to work the mystery of new birth * ; 
sacraments therefore as signs have only those effects before 
mentioned ; but of sacraments, in that by God’s own will and 
ordinance they are signs assisted always with the power of 
the Holy Ghost, wet acknowledge whatsoever either the 
places of Scripture, or the authorities of councils and fathers, 
or the proofs and arguments of reason which he allegeth, can 
shew to be wrought by them. The elements and words have 
power of infallible signification, for which they are called 
seals of God’s truth; the spirit affixed unto those elements 
and words, power of operation within the soul, most admi- 
rable, divine, and impossible to be exprest. For so God hath 
instituted and ordained, that, together with due administra- 
tion and receipt of sacramental signs, there shall proceed 
from himself grace effectual to sanctify, to cure, to comfort, 
and whatsoever is else for the good of the souls of men. 
Howbeit this opinion {Thomas rejecteth, under pretence 
that it maketh sacramental words and elements to be in 
themselves no more than signs, whereas they ought to be 
held as causes of that they signify. He therefore reformeth 
it with this addition, that the very sensible parts of the 
Sacraments do instrumentally effect and produce, not grace 
(for the schoolmen § both of these times and long after did 
for the most part maintain it untrue, and some of them un- 
possible, that sanctifying grace should efficiently proceed but 
from God alone ||, and that by immediate creation as the 
substance of the soul doth ;) but the phantasy which Thomas J 


* John iii. 5. 

+ “Semper memoria repetendum 
‘est Sacramenta nihil aliud quam 
“instrumentales esse conferendee 
“nobis gratiz causas.” Caly. in 
Ant. con. Trid. sess. 7. ¢. 5. [p. 344. 
ed, Gen. 1597.] “Si qui sint qui 
** negent Sacramentis contineri gra- 
tiam quam figurant, illos impro- 
* bamus.”’ Ibid. can. 6. 

t “Iste modus non transcendit 
*‘rationem signi, cum Sacramenta 
“nove Legis non solum significent 
“sed causent gratiam.” [Summ. 


Theol.] pars iii. q. 62. art. 1. [xii. 
192. | 

§ Alexand. pars iv. q.8.memb. 3. 
art. v. sec. 1, et 2. [p. 94. ed. Col. 
Agrip. 1622.] Th. de Verit. p. 27. 
art. i. (4? t. viii. 474.] Alliac. in 1v. 
Sent. qu. 1. Capreolus in 4. d.1. q.1. 
Palud. ibidem. Ferrar. lib. iv. cont. 
Gent. c. 57. [Op. Aquin. t. ix. 493. 

|| Eph. is 3: ea 

| ‘‘ Necesse est ponere aliquam 
“ virtutem supernaturalem in Sacra- 
** mentis.”’ [Aquin. in] Sent. iv. d.1. 
q. 1. art. iv. [fol. 4.g.] ‘‘ Sacramen- 
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had was, that sensible things through Christ and the priest’s 
benediction receive a certain supernatural transitory force, 
which leaveth behind it a kind of preparative quality or 
beauty-within the soul, whereupon immediately from God 
doth ensue the grace that justifieth. 

Now they which pretend to follow Thomas, differ from 


‘him in two points. For first, they make grace an immediate 


effect of the outward sign, which he for the dignity and 
excellency thereof was afraid to do. Secondly, whereas he 
to produce but a preparative quality in the soul, did imagine 
God to create in the instrument a supernatural gift or ability ; 
they confess, that nothing is created, infused, or any way 
inherent, either in the word or in the elements; nothing that 
giveth them instrumental efficacy, but God’s mere motion or 
application. Are they able to explain unto us, or themselves 
to conceive, what they mean when they thus speak? For 
example, let them teach us, in the sacrament of Baptism, 
what it is for water to be moved till it bring forth grace. 
The application thereof by the minister is plain to sense; the 
force which it hath in the mind, as a moral instrument of 
information or instruction, we know by reason; and by faith 
we understand how God doth assist it with his Spirit: where- 
upon ensueth the grace which Saint Cyprian did in himself 
observe, saying *, “ After the bath of regeneration having 
“ scoured out the stained foulness of former life, supernatural 
“ light had entrance into the breast which was purified and 
“ cleansed for it: after that a second nativity had made me 
“ another man, by inward receipt of the Spirit from heaven ; 
“things doubtful began in marvellous manner to appear 
“ certain, that to be open which lay hid, darkness to shine 


“ Sacramenti.” 


“like the clear light, former 


“tum consequitur spiritualem vir- 
““tutem cum benedictione Christi, 
** et applicatione ministri ad usum 
{Id. Summ. Th.] 
pars iil. q. 62. art. iv. Concil. [t. xii. 
193 G.] ‘Virtus sacramentalis ha- 
‘* bet esse transiens ex uno in aliud 
“et incompletum.”’ Ibidem. “Ex 
‘* Sacramentis duo consequuntur in 
* anima, unum est character, sive 
“ aliquis ornatus; aliud est gratia. 
* Respectu primi, Sacramenta sunt 


hardness to be made facility, 


“cause aliquo modo efficientes ; 
“respectusecundi, sunt disponentes. 
“« Sacramenta causant dispositionem 
“ad formam ultimam, sed ultimam 
“ perfectionem non inducunt.” [I- 
dem in] Sent. iv. dir. q. 1. art. iv. 
[p.4 A.] ‘Solus Deus efficit gra- 
“* tiam, adeo quod nec angelis, qui 
** sunt nobiliores sensibilibus crea- 
“ turis, hoc communicetur.”? Ibid, 
[pag. 3. i.] 

* Ad Donat. c. 3. p. 2. ed, Baluz. 
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“impossibility easiness: insomuch as it might be discerned 
“ how that was earthly, which before had been carnally bred, 
“and lived, given over unto sins; that now God’s own, 
“which the Holy Ghost did quicken.” 

[11.] Our opinion is therefore plain unto every man’s 
understanding. We take it for a very good speech which 
Bonaventure hath uttered in saying *, “ Heed must be taken, 
“ that while we ascribe too much to the bodily signs in way 
“ of their commendation, we withdraw not the honour which 
“is due to the cause which worketh in them, and the soul 
“ which receiveth them :” whereunto we conformably teach, 
that the outward sign applied hath of itself no natural efficacy 
towards grace, neither doth God put into it any supernatural 
inherent virtue. And, as I think, we thus far avouch no more 
than they themselves confess to be very true. 

If any thing displease them, it is because we add to these 
premisses another assertion; that with the outward sign God 
joineth his Holy Spirit, and so the whole instrument of God 
bringeth that to pass, whereunto the baser and meaner part 
could not extend. As for operations through the motions of 
signs, they are dark, intricate, and obscure; perhaps possible ; 
howbeit, not proved either true or likely, by alleging + that 
the touch of our Saviour’s garment restored health, clay sight, 
when he applied it. Although ten thousand such examples 
should be brought, they overthrow not this one principle; 
that, where the instrument is without inherent virtue, the 
effect must necessarily proceed from the only agent’s adherent 

power. 

It passeth a man’s conceit how water should be carried into 
the soul with any force of divine motion, or grace proceed but 
merely from the influence of God’s Spirit. Notwithstanding 
if God did himself teach his Church in this case to believe 
that which he hath not given us capacity to comprehend, how 
incredible soever it may seem, yet our wits should submit 
themselves, and reason give place unto faith therein. But 
they { yield it to be no question of faith, how grace doth pro- 

* [In 4 Sent. d. 1. pars1. art. i.  suscipienti.”’ 
qu. 4. p.12.] “Cavendum est ne ft Luke xviii. [viii.]; John ix. 
“dum nimis damus corporalibus ~ Bellarm. de Sacr. in genere, 


“signis ad laudem, subtrahamus lib. ii. c. 1. 
* honorem cause curanti et animee 
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ceed from sacraments; if in general they be acknowledged 
true instrumental causes, by the ministry whereof men receive 
divine grace; and that they which impute grace to the only 
operation of God himself, concurring with the external sign, 
do no less acknowledge the true efficacy of the sacrament, 
than they that ascribe * the same to the quality of the sign 
applied, or to the motion of God applying, and so far carrying 
it, till grace be thereby not created, but extracted out of the 
natural possibility of the soul. Nevertheless this last philo- 
sophical imagination (if I may call it philosophical,) which 
useth the terms, but overthroweth the rules of philosophy, 
and hath no article of faith to support it, but whatsoever it 
be, they follow it in a manner all; they cast off the first 
opinion, wherein is most perspicuity and strongest evidence 
of certain truth. 

The Council of Florence and Trent, defining that sacra- 
ments contain and confer grace, the sense whereof (if it liked 
them) might so easily conform itself with the same opinion, 
which they drew without any just cause quite and clean 
the other way, making grace the issue of bare words in such 
sacraments as they have framed destitute of any visible ele- 
ment, and holding it the offspring as well of elements as of 
words in those sacraments where both are, but in no sacra- 
ment acknowledging grace to be the fruit of the Holy Ghost 
working with the outward sign and not by it; in such sort 
as Thomas himself teacheth + ; that the Apostle’s imposition 
of hands caused not the coming of the Holy Ghost, which 
notwithstanding was bestowed together with the exercise of 
that ceremony ; yea, by it, (saith the Evangelist,) to wit, as 
by a mean which came between the true agent and the effect, 
but not otherwise. 

Many of the ancient Fathers, presupposing that the faithful 
before Christ had not till the time of his coming that perfect 
life and salvation which they looked for and we possess, 
thought likewise their sacraments to be but prefigurations of 
that which ours in present do exhibit. For which cause the 

* «Dicimus gratiam non creari ‘sunt apta nata ad suscipiendum 
‘*a Deo,.. .sed produci...ex aptitu- “‘ accidentia.”” Allen. de Sacr. in 
‘dine et potentia naturali anime, Gen. c. 37. [p. 132. Antwerp. 1576.] 


*‘sicut cetera omnia que produ- t Tho. de Verit, q. 27, art, iii. 
*cuntur in subjectis talibus, que resp.ad 16, 
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Florentine council comparing the one with the other, saith, 
“That the old did only shadow grace, which was afterward 
to be given through the passion of Jesus Christ.” But the 
after-wit of later days hath found out another more exquisite 
distinction, that evangelical sacraments are causes to effect 
grace, through motion of signs legal, according to the same 
signification and sense wherein evangelical sacraments are 
held by us to be God’s instruments for that purpose. For 
howsoever Bellarmine hath shrunk up the Lutherans’ sinews, 
and cut off our doctrine by the skirts; * Allen, although he 
term us heretics, according to the usual bitter venom of his 
proud style, doth yet ingenuously confess, that the old school- 
men’st doctrine and ours is one concerning sacramental 
efficacy, derived from God himself assisting by promise those 
outward signs of elements and words, out of which their 
schoolmen of the newer mint } are so desirous to hatch grace. 
Where God doth work and use these outward means, wherein 
he neither findeth nor planteth force and aptness towards his 
intended purpose, such means are but signs to bring men to 
the consideration of his own omnipotent power, which with- 
out the use of things sensible would not be marked. At the 
time therefore when he giveth his heavenly grace, he applieth 
by the hands of his ministers that which betokeneth the same ; 
nor only betokeneth, but, being also accompanied for ever 
with such power as doth truly work, is in that respect termed 
God’s instrument, a true efficient: cause of grace; a cause not 


* © Quod ad circumcisionem se- 
“« quebatur remissio, fiebat, [per ac- 
“ cidens ratione signi,] ratione rei 
* adjuncte et ratione pacti divini, 
“eodem plane modo quo non so- 
“lum Heretici, sed etiam aliquot 
“ vetustiores Scholastici voluerunt 
“nova Sacramenta conferre grati- 
“am.” Allen. de Sacr.in Gen. c. 39. 

+ “ Bonaventura, Scotus, Duran- 
“dus, Richardus, Occamus, Mar- 
“ silius, Gabriel, — volunt solum 
* Deum producere gratiam ad pre- 
“sentiam Sacramentorum.” Bel- 
larm. de Sacr. in Gen. lib. ii. c.11. 

{ “ Puto longe probabiliorem et 
“‘tutiorem sententiam que dat sacra- 
** mentis veram efficientiam. Primo 
‘* quia Patres passim docent, sacra- 


“‘ menta non agere nisi prius a Deo 
“‘virtutem seu benedictionem seu 
** sanctificationem accipiant, et re- 
* ferunt affectum sacramenti ad om- 
“* nipotentiam Dei, et conferunt cum 
* veris causis efficientibus. Secundo, 


‘“ quia non esset differentia inter 


“modum agendi sacramentorum, 
“et signorum magicorum. Tertio, 
** quia tune non esset homo Dei 
“ minister in ipsa actione sacramen- 
“tali, sed homo preberet signum 
* actione sua, et Deus alia actione 
* viso eo signo infunderet gratiam, 
“ ut cum unus ostendit syngrapham 
“ mercatori, et ille dat pecunias. At 
“ Scripture docent, quod Deus bap- 
“tizat per hominem.” Bellarm. 
lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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in itself, but only by connexion of that which is in itself a 
cause, namely God’s own strength and power. Sacraments, 
that is to say, the outward signs in sacraments, work nothing 
till they be blessed and sanctified of God. But what is God’s 


_ heavenly benediction and sanctification, saving only the asso- 


ciation of his Spirit? Shall we say that sacraments are like 
magical signs, if thus they have their effect? Is it magic for 
God to manifest by things sensible what he doth, and to do 
by his own most glorious Spirit really what he manifesteth 
in his sacraments? the delivery and administration whereof 
remaineth in the hands of mortal men, by whom, as by per- 
sonal instruments, God doth apply signs, and with signs in- 
separably join his Spirit, and through the power of his Spirit 
work grace. The first is by way of concomitance and conse- 
quence to deliver the rest also that either accompany or ensue. 

It is not here, as in cases of mutual commerce, where diverse 
persons have divers acts to be performed in their own behalf; 
a creditor to shew his bill, and a debtor to pay his money. 
But God and man do here meet in one action upon a third, 
in whom, as it is the work of God to create grace, so it is his 
work by the hand of the minister to apply a sign which 
should betoken, and his work to annex that Spirit, which shall 
effect it. The action therefore is but one, God the author 
thereof, and man a cooperator by him assigned to work for, 
with, and under him. God the giver of grace by the outward 
ministry of man, so far forth as he authorizeth man to apply 
the sacraments of grace in the soul, which he alone worketh, 
without either instrument or co-agent. 

[12.] Whereas therefore with us the remission of sin is 
ascribed unto God, as a thing which proceedeth from him 
only, and presently followeth upon the virtue of true repent- 
ance appearing in man ; that which we attribute to the virtue, 
they do not only impute to the sacrament of repentance, but 
having made repentance a sacrament, and thinking of sacra- 
ments as they do, they are enforced to make the ministry of 
his priests and their absolution a cause of that which the sole 
omnipotency of God worketh. 

And yet, for mine own part, I am not able well to conceive 
how their doctrine, that human absolution is really a cause 
out of which our deliverance from sin doth ensue, can cleave 
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with the council of Trent, defining *, “That contrition per- 
“ fected with charity doth at all times itself reconcile offenders 
“ to God, before they come to receive actually the sacrament 
“ of penance :” how it can stand with those discourses of the 
learnedest rabbins, which grant +, “That whosoever turneth 
“unto God with his whole heart, hath immediately his sins 
“taken away; that if a man be truly converted, his pardon 
“can neither be denied nor delayed:” it doth not stay for 
the priest’s absolution, but presently followeth. Surely, if 
every contrite sinner, in whom there is charity and a sincere 
conversion of heart, have remission of sins given him before 
he seek it at the priest’s hands; if reconciliation to God be a 
present and immediate sequel upon every such conversion or 
change: it must of necessity follow, seeing no man can be a 
true penitent or contrite which doth not both love God and 
sincerely abhor sin, that therefore they all before absolution 
attain forgiveness; whereunto notwithstanding absolution is 
pretended a cause so necessary, that sin without it, except in 
some rare extraordinary case, cannot possibly be remitted. 
Shall absolution be a cause producing and working that effect 
which is always brought forth without it, and had before ab- 
solution be sought? But when they which are thus before- 
hand pardoned of God shall come to be also assoiled by the 
priest, I would know what force his absolution hath in this 
case? Are they able to say here that the priest doth remit 
any thing? Yet when any of ours ascribeth the work of 
‘remission to God, and interpreteth the priest’s sentence to be 
but a solemn declaration of that which God himself hath 
already performed, they scorn at it; they urge against it, that 
if this were true, our Saviour Christ should rather have said, 
«« What is loosed in heaven, ye shall loose on earth,” than as 
he doth, “ Whatsoever ye loose on earth, shall in heaven be 
“ loosed.” As if he were to learn of us how to place his 
words, and not we to crave rather of him a sound and right 
understanding, lest to his dishonour and our own hurt we mis- 
expound them. It sufficeth, I think, both against their con- 
structions to have proved that they ground an untruth on his 
speech, and in behalf of our own, that his words without any 
such transposition do very well admit the sense we give them ; 
* Cone. Trid. Sess. xiv. c. 4. + Bellarm. de Peenit. lib. ii. c.13. 
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which is, that he taketh to himself the lawful proceedings of 
authority in his name, and that the act of spiritual authority in 
this case, is by sentence to acquit or pronounce them free from 
sin whom they judge to be sincerely and truly penitent ; which 
interpretation they themselves do acknowledge, though not 
sufficient, yet very true. Absolution*, they say, declareth 
indeed, but this is not all, for it likewise maketh innocent ; 
which addition being an untruth proved, our truth granted 
hath we hope sufficiency without it, and consequently our 
opinion therein neither to be challenged as untrue, nor as 
unsufficient. 

[13.] To rid themselves out of these briers, and to make 
remission of sins an effect of absolution, notwithstanding that 
which hitherto hath been said, they have two shifts. As first, 
that in many penitents there is but attrition + of heart, which 
attrition they define to be grief proceeding from fear without 
love; and to these they say absolution doth give that contri- 
tion whereby men are really purged from sin. Secondly, that 
even where contrition or inward repentance doth cleanse 
without absolution, the reason why it cometh so to pass is f, 
because such contrites intend and desire absolution, though 
they have it not. Which two things granted; the one, that 
absolution given maketh them contrite that are not, the other, 
that even in them which are contrite, the cause why God 
remitteth sin is the purpose or desire they have to receive ab- 
solution § ; we are not to stand against a sequel so clear and 
manifest as this, that always remission of sin proceedeth from 
absolution either had or desired. 

But should a reasonable man give credit to their bare 
conceit, and because their positions have driven them to 


* * Hee expositio, Ego te absol- 
“vo, id est, Absolutum ostendo, 
“ partim quidem vera est, non tamen 
“ perfecta. Sacramenta quippe novee 
“legis non solum significant, sed 
“ effictunt quod significant.” Soto, 
Sent. lib. iv. dist. 14. q. 1. art. iii, 
[p. 350. Douay, 1613. from Aquin. 
3 Summ. qu. 84. art. 3. resp. ad 5.] 

T “Attritio solum dicit dolorem 
“propter poenas inferni;... dum 
“quis accedit attritus, per gratiam 
“ Sacramentalem fit contritus.” So- 


to, Sent. iv. dist. 14. q.1. arte i, 
[p- 347-] 

ft “Dum accedit vere contritus 
“* propter Deum, illa etiam contritio 
“non est contritio, nisi quatenus 
“* prius natura informetur gratia per 
* Sacramentum in voto.” Soto, Sent. 
iv. dist.14. q.1. art. i. 

§ “Legitima contritio votum Sa- 
“‘cramenti pro suo tempore debet 
“inducere, atque adeo in virtute 
*futuri Sacramenti peccata remit- 
“tit.” Idem, art. iii, [p. 350.] 
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imagine absolving of unsufficiently-disposed penitents to be a BOOK VI. 
real creating of further virtue in them, must all other men 
think it true? Let them cancel henceforward and blot out of 
all their books those old cautions touching necessity of 
wisdom *, lest priests should inconsiderately absolve any man 
in whom there were not apparent tokens of true repentance + ; 
which to do was, in Cyprian’s judgment t, « pestilent deceit 
“ and flattery, not only not available, but hurtful to them that 
“had transgrest ; a frivolous, frustrate and false peace, such 
“as caused the unrighteous to trust to a lie, and destroyed 
“them unto whom it promised safety.” What needeth ob- 
servation whether penitents have worthiness and bring’ con- 
trition, if the words of absolution do infuse contrition? Have 
they borne us all this while in hand that contrition is a part 
of the matter of their sacrament, a condition or preparation 
of the mind towards grace to be received by absolution in the 
form of their sacrament? and must we now believe that the 
form doth give the matter? that absolution bestoweth con- 
trition, and that the words do make presently of Saul, David; 
of Judas, Peter? For what was the penitency of Saul and 
Judas, but plain attrition; horror of sin through fear of 
punishment, without any loving sense, or taste of God’s 
mercy ? 

Their other fiction, imputing remission of sin to desire of 
absolution from the priest, even in them which are truly 
contrite, is an evasion somewhat more witty, but no whit 
more possible for them to prove. Belief of the world and 
judgment to come, faith in the promises and sufferings of 
Christ for mankind, fear of his majesty, love of his mercy, 
grief for sin, hope for pardon, suit for grace; these we know 
to be the elements of true contrition: suppose that besides all 
this, God did also command that every penitent should seek 
his absolution at the priest’s hands; where so many causes 

* «Tune sententia sacerdotis ju- ‘in quibus signa contritionis videt, 
“ dicio Dei et totius ccelestis curize ‘‘ que sunt dolor, de preteritis, et 
“approbatur, et confirmatur, cum “ propositum de catero non pec- 
“ita ex discretione procedit, ut ‘candi; alias absolvere non de- 
“ reorum merita non contradicant.” bet.” Tho. Opusc. 22. [c. 3. t. 
Sent. 1. iv. d. 18. Xvii. p. 195. | 


+ “Non est periculosum sacer- { Cypr. de Lapsis. [See above 
** doti dicere, Ego te absolvo, illis p.69, note 72.] 
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are concurring unto one effect, have they any reason to 
impute the whole effect unto one? any reason in the choice 
of that one, to pass by faith, fear, love, humility, hope, prayer, 
whatsoever else, and to enthronize above them all a desire of 
absolution from the priest, as if, in the whole work of man’s 
repentance, God did regard and accept nothing, but for and 
in consideration of this? Why doth the Tridentine council 
impute it to charity, “that contrites are reconciled in God’s 
“sight before they receive the sacrament of penance,” if 
desired absolution be the true cause? 

- But let this pass how it will; seeing the question is not, 
what virtues God may accept in penitent sinners, but what 
grace absolution actually given doth really bestow upon them. 
If it were, as they will have it, that God, regarding the 
humiliation of a contrite spirit, because there is jomed there- 
with a lowly desire of the sacrament of priestly absolution, 
pardoneth immediately and forgiveth all offences ; doth this 
any thing help to prove that absolution received afterward 
from the priest, can more than declare him already pardoned 
which did desire it? To desire absolution, presupposing it 
commanded, is obedience; and obedience in that case is a 
branch of the virtue of repentance; which virtue being 
thereby made effectual to the taking away of sins without the 
sacrament of repentance, is it not an argument that the sacra- 
ment of absolution hath here no efficacy, but the virtue of 
contrition worketh all? For how should any effect ensue from 
causes which actually are not? The sacrament must be 
applied wheresoever any grace doth proceed from it. So 
that where it is but desired only, whatsoever may follow upon 
God’s acceptation of this desire, the sacrament afterwards 
received can be no cause thereof. Wherefore the further we 
wade, the better we see it still appear, that the priest doth 
never in absolution, no not so much as by way of service and 
ministry, really either forgive the act, take away the unclean- 
ness, or remove the punishment of sin: but if the party 
penitent come contrite, he hath by their own grant absolu- 
tion before absolution; if not contrite, although the priest 
should ten thousand times absolve him, all were in vain. 
For which cause, the ancienter and better sort of their school- 
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divines, Abulensis *, Alexander Hales +, Bonaventure}, ascribe BOOK VI. 
the real abolition of sin and eternal punishment to the mere Ss 
pardon of Almighty God without dependency upon the priest’s 
absolution as a cause to effect the same. His absolution 
hath in their doctrine certain other effects specified § but 
this denied. 

Wherefore, having hitherto spoken of the virtue of repent- 
ance required; of the discipline of repentance which Christ 
did establish ; and of the sacrament of repentance invented 
sithence, against the pretended force of human absolution in 
sacramental penitency: let it suffice thus far to have shewed 
how God alone doth truly give, the virtue of repentance 
alone procure, and private ministerial absolution but declare 
remission of sins. 

[14.] Now the last and sometimes hardest to be satisfied 
by repentance, are our minds; and our minds we have then 
satisfied, when the conscience is of guilty become clear. For 
as long as we are in ourselves privy to our own most heinous 
crimes, but without sense of God’s mercy and grace towards 
us, unless the heart be either brutish for want of know- 
ledge, or altogether hardened by wilful atheism, the remorse 
of sin is in it as the deadly sting of a serpent. Which 
point sith very infidels and heathens have observed in the 
nature of sin (for the disease they felt, though they knew 
no remedy to help it) we are not rashly to despise those 
sentences which are the testimonies of their experience 





* «A reatu mortis eterne ab- 
* solvitur homo a Deo per contri- 
“ tionem ;...manet autem reatus ad 
** quandam peenam temporalem, et 
“minister ecclesiz quicunque vir- 
“tute clavium tollit reatum cujus- 
** dam partis poene illius.’”? Abulens. 
[Tostatus of Avila] in Defensor. p. i. 
c. 7. [Opuse. ad calc. Comment. t. 
xii. p.g. Venet. 1596. ] 
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touching this point. They knew that the eye of a man’s 
own conscience is more to be feared by evil doers than the 
presence of a thousand witnesses, inasmuch as the mouths of 
other accusers are many ways stopt, the ears of the accused 
not always subject to glowing with contumely and exprobra- 
tion ; whereas a guilty mind being forced to be still both a 
martyr and a tyrant itself, must of necessity endure perpetual 
anguish and grief. For, as the body is rent with stripes, so 
the mind with guiltiness of cruelty, lust, and wicked resolu- 
tions. Which furies brought the Emperor Tiberius some- 
times into such perplexity, that writing to the senate, his 
wonted art of dissimulation failed him utterly in this case ; 
and whereas it had been ever his peculiar delight so to speak 
that no man might be able to sound his meaning, he had not 
the power to conceal what he felt through the secret scourge 
of an evil conscience, though no necessity did own enforce 
to disclose the same. “ What to write, or how to write, at 
“ this present, if I know,” saith Tiberius, “let those gods 
“ and goddesses, who thus continually eat me, only be worse 
“ to me than they are.” It was not his imperial dignity and 
power that could provide a way to protect him against 
himself, the fears and suspicions which improbity had bred 
being strengthened by every occasion, and those virtues clean 
banished which are the only foundation of sound tranquillity 
of mind. For which cause it hath been truly said, and 
agreeably with all men’s experience, that if the righteous 
did excel in no other privilege, yet far happier they are 
than the contrary sort of men, for that their hopes be always 
better. 

Neither are we to marvel that these things, known unto all, 
do stay so few from being authors of their own woe. For 
we see by the ancient example of Joseph’s unkind brethren, 
how it cometh to remembrance easily when crimes are once 
past, what the difference is of good from evil, and of right 
from wrong: but such considerations when they should have 
prevented sin, were overmatcht by unordinate desires. 

Are we not bound then with all thankfulness to acknow- 
ledge his infinite goodness and mercy, which hath revealed 
unto us the way how to rid ourselves of these mazes; the way 
how to shake off that yoke, which no flesh is able to bear ; 
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the way how to change most grisly horror into a comfortable 
apprehension of heavenly joy ? 

[15.] Whereunto there are many which labour with so 
much the greater difficulty, because imbecility of mind doth 
not suffer them to censure rightly their own doings: some 
fearful lest the enormity of their crimes be so impardonable 
that no repentance can do them good; some lest the imper- 
fection of their repentance make it uneffectual to the taking 
away of sin. The one drive all things to this issue, whether 
they be not men which have sinned against the Holy Ghost ; 
the other to this, what repentance is sufficient to clear sinners, 
and to assure them that they are delivered. 

Such as by error charge themselves of unpardonable sin, 
must think, it may be they deem that impardonable which is 
not. Our Saviour speaketh indeed of a blasphemy which 
shall never be forgiven. But have they any sure and in- 
fallible knowledge what that blasphemy is? If not, why are 
they unjust and cruel to their own souls, imagining certainty 
of guiltiness in a crime concerning the very nature whereof 
they are uncertain? For mine own part, although where this 
blasphemy is mentioned, the cause why our Saviour spake 
thereof was the Pharisees’ blasphemy, which were not 
afraid to say, “ He had an unclean spirit, and did cast out 
“‘ spirits by the power of Beelzebub*;” nevertheless I dare 
not precisely deny but that even the very Pharisees them- 
selves might have repented and been forgiven, and that our 
Lord Jesus Christ peradventure might but take occasion at 
their blasphemy, which as yet was pardonable, to tell them 
further of an unpardonable blasphemy, whereinto he foresaw 
that the Jews would fall. For it is plain that many thousands, 
at the first professing Christian religion, became afterwards 
wilful apostatas, moved with no other cause of revolt, but 
mere indignation that the Gentiles should enjoy the benefit 
of the Gospel as much as they, and yet not be burthened with 
the yoke of Moses’ law. The Apostles by preaching had won 
them to Christ, in whose name they embraced with great 
alacrity the full remission of their former sins and iniqui- 
tiest ; they received by imposition of the Apostles’ hands 
that grace and power of the Holy Ghost whereby they cured 

* Matt. 21. [xii.] 31; Mark iii. 30. t Acts ii. 38. 
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diseases, prophesied, spake with tongues: and yet in the end 
after all this they fell utterly away, renounced the mysteries 
of Christian faith, blasphemed in their formal abjurations 
that most glorious and blessed Spirit, the gifts whereof them- 
selves had possest, and by this means sunk their souls in the 
gulf of that unpardonable sin, whereof as our Lord Jesus 
Christ had told them beforehand, so the Apostle at the first 
appearance of such their revolt putteth them in mind again ~, 
that falling now to their former blasphemies, Rea ete 
was irrecoverably gone. It was for them in this case impos- 
sible to be renewed by any repentance: because they were now 
in the state of Satan and his angels, the Judge of quick and 
dead had passed his irrevocable sentence against them. So 
great difference there is between infidels unconverted, and 


’ backsliders in this manner fallen away, that always we have 


hope to reclaim the one, which only hate whom they never 
knew ; but to the other, which know and blaspheme, to them 
that with more than infernal malice accurse both the seen 
brightness of glory which is in him, and in themselves the 
tasted goodness of divine grace, as those execrable miscreants 
did, who first received in extraordinary miraculous manner, 
and then in outrageous sort blasphemed the Holy Ghost, 
abjuring both it and the whole religion, which God by it did 
confirm and magnify; to such as wilfully thus sin +, after 
so great light of the truth and gifts of the Spirit, there re- 
maineth justly no fruit or benefit to be expected by Christ’s 
sacrifice. 

For all other offenders, without exception or stint, whether 
they be strangers that seek access, or followers that will 
make return unto God; upon the tender of their repent- 
ance, the grant of his grace standeth everlastingly signed 
with his blood in the book of eternal life. That which in 
this case over-terrifieth fearful souls, is a misconceit whereby 
they imagine every act which we do knowing that we do 
amiss, and every wilful breach or transgression of God’s law, 
to be mere sin against the Holy Ghost ; forgetting that the 
Law of Moses itself ordained sacrifices of expiation as well 
for faults presumptuously committed, as things wherein men 
offend by error. 


* Heb. vi. 6. Tt Heb. x, 26. 
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[17.] Now there are on the contrary side others, who 
doubting not of God’s mercy toward all that perfectly repent, 
remain notwithstanding scrupulous and troubled with con- 
tinual fear, lest defects in their own repentance be a bar 
against them. These cast themselves first into very great, 
and peradventure needless agonies, through misconstruction 
of things spoken about proportioning our griefs to our sins *, 
for which they never think they have wept and mourned 
enough, yea, if they have not always a stream of tears at 
commandment, they take it for a sign of a heart congealed 
and hardened in sin, when to keep the wound of contrition 
bleeding, they unfold the circumstances of their transgres- 
sions, and endeavour to leave out nothing which may be 
heavy against themselves. Yet do what they can, they are 
still fearful, lest herein also they do not that which they 
ought and might. Come to prayer, their coldness taketh all 
heart and courage from them; with fasting albeit their flesh 
should be withered and their blood clean dried up, would 
they ever the less object, What is this to David’s humilia- 
tion +? wherein notwithstanding there was not any thing 
more than necessary. In works of charity and alms-deeds, 
it is not all the world can persuade them they did ever reach 
the poor bounty of the widow’s two mites t, or by many 
millions of leagues come near the mark which Cornelius § 
touched: so far they are off from the proud surmise of any 
penitential supererogation in miserable wretched worms of 
the earth. : 

Notwithstanding, forasmuch as they wrong themselves 
with over rigorous and extreme exactions, by means whereof 
they fall sometimes into such perplexities as can hardly be 
allayed; it hath therefore pleased Almighty God, in tender 
commiseration over these imbecilities of men, to ordain for 
their spiritual and ghostly comfort consecrated persons, which 


* Jer. vi. 26; Micahi. 8,9; Lam. 
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BOOK V1, by sentence of power and authority given from above, may as 

——— it were out of his very mouth ascertain timorous and doubtful 
minds in their own particular, ease them of all their scrupu- 
losities, leave them settled in peace and satisfied touching the 
mercy of God towards them. To use the benefit of this help 
for our better satisfaction in such cases is so natural, that it 
can be forbidden no man; but yet not so necessary, that all 
men should be in case to need it. 

[18.] They are of the two the happier therefore that can 
content and satisfy themselves by judging discreetly what 
they perform, and soundly what God doth require of them. 
For having that which is most material, the substance of 
penitency rightly bred; touching signs and tokens thereof, 
we may boldly affirm that they err, which imagine for every 
offence a certain proportionable degree in the passions and 
eriefs of mind, whereunto whosoever aspireth not, repenteth 
in vain: that to frustrate men’s confessions and considerations 
of sin, except every circumstance which may aggravate the 
same be unript and laid in the balance, is a merciless ex- 
tremity ; although it be true, that as near as we can such 
wounds must be searched to the very bottom: last of all, 
that to set down the like stint, and to shut up the doors 
of mercy against penitents which come short thereof in the 
devotion of their prayers, in the continuance of their fasts, 
in the largeness and bounty of their alms, or in the course of 
any other such like duties, is more than God hath himself 
thought meet, and consequently more than mortal men should 
presume to do. That which God doth chiefly respect in men’s 
penitency *, is their hearts. The heart is it which maketh 
repentance sincere, sincerity that which findeth favour in 
God’s sight, and the favour of God that which supplieth by 
gracious acceptation whatsoever may seem defective in the 
faithful, hearty, and true offices of his servants. ‘Take it’ 
(saith Chrysostom +) “upon my credit, Such is God’s merciful 
“inclination towards men, that repentance offered with a 
“ single and sincere mind he never refuseth ; no not although 
“we be come to the very top of iniquity. If there be a will 
“and desire to return, he receiveth, embraceth, omitteth 


~* Jer, xxix.13; Joel ii. 12. Theodor. [ap. Grat. Decr.] de Pce- 
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“nothing which may restore us to former happiness; yea, 
“ that which is yet above all the rest, albeit we cannot in the 
“ duty of satisfying him attain what we ought and would, 
“ but come far behind our mark, he taketh nevertheless in 
“ good worth that little which we do; be it never so mean, 
“ we lose not our labour therein” The least and lowest step 
of repentance in Saint Chrysostom’s judgment severeth and 
setteth us above them that perish in their sin. I will there- 
fore end with St. Augustin’s conclusion*, “ Lord, in thy 
“ book and volume of life all shall be written, as well the 
“least of thy saints, as the chiefest. Let not therefore the 
“unperfect fear ; let them only proceed and go forward.” 


* Aug. in Psal. exxxviii. [§ 21. t.iv. p. 1546.] 
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THEIR SIXTH ASSERTION, THAT THERE OUGHT NOT TO BE IN THE 
CHURCH, BISHOPS ENDUED WITH SUCH AUTHORITY AND HONOUR 
AS OURS ARE. 


THE MATTER CONTAINED IN THIS SEVENTH BOOK. 


I. The state of Bishops, although some time oppugned, and that by such 
as therein would most seem to please God, yet by his providence upheld 
hitherto, whose glory it is to maintain that whereof himself is the author. 

II. What a Bishop is, what his name doth import, and what doth belong 
unto his office as he is a Bishop. 

III. In Bishops two things traduced ; of which two, the one their authority ; 
and in it the first thing condemned, their superiority over other minis- 
ters: what kind of superiority in ministers it is which the one part 
holdeth, and the other denieth lawful. 

IV. From whence it hath grown that the Church is governed by Bishops. 

V. The time and cause of instituting every where Bishops with restraint. 

VI. What manner of power Bishops from the first beginning have had. 

VII. After what sort Bishops, together with presbyters, have used to 
govern the churches which were under them. 

VIII. How far the power of Bishops hath reached from the beginning in 
respect of territory, or local compass. 

IX. In what respects episcopal regiment hath been gainsaid of old by 
Aérius. 

X. In what respect episcopal regiment is gainsaid by the authors of 
pretended reformation at this day. 

XI. Their arguments in disgrace of regiment by Bishops, as being a 
mere invention of man, and not found in Scripture, answered. 

XII. Their arguments to prove there was no necessity of instituting 
Bishops in the Church. 

XIII. The fore-alleged arguments answered. 


- XIV. An answer unto those things which are objected concerning the 


difference between that power which Bishops now have, and that which 
ancient Bishops had more than other presbyters. 
XV. Concerning the civil power and authority which our Bishops have. 
XVI. The arguments answered, whereby they would prove that the law of 
God, and the judgment of the best in all ages condemneth the ruling 
superiority of one minister over another. 
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XVII. The second malicious thing wherein the state of Bishops suffereth 
obloquy, is their honour. 

XVIII. What good doth publicly grow from the Prelacy. 

XIX. What kinds of honour be due unto Bishops. 

XX. Honour in Title, Place, Ornament, Attendance, and Privilege. 

XXI. Honour by Endowment with Lands and Livings. 
XXII. That of ecclesiastical Goods, and consequently of the Lands and 
Livings which Bishops enjoy, the propriety belongs unto God alone. 
XXIII. That ecclesiastical persons are receivers of God’s rents, and that 
the honour of Prelates is to be thereof his chief receivers, not without 
liberty from him granted of converting the same unto their own use, 
even in large manner. 

XXIV. That for their unworthiness to deprive both them and their suc- 
cessors of such goods, and to convey the same unto men of secular 
callings, now [were ?] extreme sacrilegious injustice. 


I. | HAVE heard that a famous kingdom in the world BOOK VII. 
being solicited to reform such disorders as all men saw the oe 


Church exceedingly burdened with, when of each degree Biber a 


great multitudes thereunto inclined, and the number of them id take 
did every day so increase that this intended work was likely oppugned, 


to take no other effect than all good men did wish and labour pain by 


for; a principal actor herein (for zeal and boldness of spirit) therein 

thought it good to shew them betimes what it was which Wikrwneas 
must be effected, or else that there could be no work of perfect please God, 
reformation accomplished. To this purpose, in a solemn ae 


sermon, and in a great assembly, he described unto them the poe hi- 
present quality of their public estate by the parable of a tree, whose 
huge and goodly to look upon, but without that fruit which een 
it should and might bring forth; affirming that the only way that where- 
of redress was a full and perfect establishment of Christ’s yards 
discipline (for so their manner is to entitle a thing hammered thor. 

out upon the forge of their own invention), and that to make 

way of entrance for it, there must be three great limbs cut off 

from the body of that stately tree of the kingdom: those three 

limbs were three sorts of men; nobles, whose high estate 

would make them otherwise disdain to put their necks under 

that yoke ; lawyers, whose courts being not pulled down, the 

new church consistories were not like to flourish; finally, 

prelates, whose ancient dignity, and the simplicity of their 
intended church discipline, could not possibly stand together. 


The proposition of which device being plausible to active 
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spirits, restless through desire of innovation, whom commonly 
nothing doth more offend than a change which goeth fearfully 
on by slow and suspicious paces; the heavier and more 
experienced sort began presently thereat to pull back their 
feet again, and exceedingly to fear the stratagem of reformation 
for ever after. Whereupon ensued those extreme conflicts of 
the one part with the other, which continuing and increasing 
to this very day, have now made the state of that flourishing 
kingdom even such, as whereunto we may most fitly apply 
those words of the Prophet Jeremiah*, “Thy breach is great 
s like the sea, who can heal thee ?” 

[2.] Whether this were done in truth, according to the 
constant affirmation of some avouching the same, I take not 
upon me to examine; that which I note therein is, how with 
us that policy hath been corrected. For to the authors of 
pretended reformation with us, it hath not seemed expedient 
to offer the edge of the axe to all three boughs at once, but 
rather to single them, and strike at the weakest first, making 
show that the lop of that one shall draw the more abundance of 
sap to the other two, that they may thereby the better prosper. 

All prosperity, felicity and peace we wish multiplied on 
each estate, as far as their own hearts’ desire is: but let 
men know that there is a God, whose eye beholdeth them in 
all their ways; a God, the usual and ordinary course of whose 
justice is to return upon the head of malice the same devices 
which it contriveth against others. The foul practices which 
have been used for the overthrow of bishops, may perhaps 
wax bold in process of time to give the like assault even there, 
from whence at this present they are most seconded, 

[3.] Nor let it over dismay them who suffer such things 
at the hands of this most unkind world, to see that heavenly 
estate and dignity thus conculeated, in regard whereof 
so many their predecessors were no less esteemed than if 
they had not been men, but angels amongst men, With 
former bishops it was as with Job in the days of that 
prosperity which at large he describeth, saying +, “ Unto me 
“men gave ear, they waited and held their tongue at my 
“ counsel ; after my words they replied not; I appointed out 


* (Lam. ii. 13.] t [Job xxix. 21, 22, 25.] 
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“ their way and did sit as chief; I dwelt as it had been a Boox vn. 
“king in an army.” At this day the case is otherwise with ——*— 
them ; and yet no otherwise than with the selfsame Job at 
what time the alteration of his estate wrested these contrary 
speeches from him*, “ But now they that are younger than I 
“mock at me, the children of fools, and offspring of slaves, 
* creatures more base than the earth they tread on, such as if _ 
“ they did shew their heads, young and old would shout at 
“them and chase them through the streets with a cry, their 
“ song I am, I am a theme for them to talk on”” An injury 
less grievous if it were not offered by them whom Satan hath 
through his fraud and subtilty so far beguiled as to make 
them imagine herein they do unto God a part of most faith- 
ful service. Whereas the lord in truth, whom they serve 
herein, is as St. Cyprian telleth them+, like, not Christ, (for 
he it is that doth appoint and protect bishops,) but rather 
Christ’s adversary and enemy of his Church. 

[4.] A thousand five hundred years and upward the Church 
of Christ hath now continued under the sacred regiment of 
bishops. Neither for so long hath Christianity been ever 
planted in any kingdom throughout the world but with this 
kind of government alone; which to have been ordained of 
God, I am for mine own part even as resolutely persuaded, as 
that any other kind of government in the world whatsoever 
is of God. In this realm of England, before Normans, yea ) 
before Saxons, there being Christians, the chief pastors of ~‘ 
their souls were bishops. This order from about the first 
establishment of Christian religion, which was publicly begun 
through the virtuous disposition of King Lucie not fully two 
hundred years after Christ, continued till the coming in of 
the Saxons; by whom Paganism being every where else re- 
planted, only one part of the island, whereinto the ancient / 
natural inhabitants the Britons were driven, retained con- 
stantly the faith of Christ, together with the same form of 
spiritual regiment, which their fathers had before received. 
Wherefore in the histories of the Church we find very ancient 
mention made of our own bishops. At the council of Arimi- 
num, about the year three hundred and fifty-nine, Britain 


* (Job xxx.1—9.]  Cyp. lib.i. Ep. 3. [al. Ep. 59.¢. 3. ii. 127. ed. Fell.] 
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had three of her bishops present. At the arrival of Augustine 
the monk*, whom Gregory sent hither to reclaim the Saxons 
from Gentility about six hundred years after Christ, the 
Britons he found observers still of the selfsame government 
by bishops over the rest of the clergy ; under this form Christ- 
ianity took root again, where it had been exiled. Under the 
selfsame form it remained tillt the days of the Norman con- 
queror. By him and his successors thereunto { sworn, it 
hath from that time till now by the space of five ‘hundred 
years more been upheld. 

O nation utterly without knowledge, without sense! We 
are not through error of mind deceived, but some wicked 
thing hath undoubtedly bewitched us, if we forsake that 
government, the use whereof universal experience hath for so 
many years approved, and betake ourselves unto a regiment 
neither appointed of God himself, as they who favour it pre- 
tend, nor till yesterday ever heard of among men. By the 
Jews Festus was much complained of, as being a governor 
marvellous corrupt, and almost intolerable: such notwith- 
standing were they who came after him, that men which 
thought the public condition most afflicted under Festus, 
began to wish they had him again, and to esteem him a ruler 
commendable. Great things are hoped for at the hands of 
these new presidents, whom reformation would bring in: 
notwithstanding the time may come, when bishops whose 
regiment doth now seem a yoke so heavy to bear, wall be 
longed for again even by them that are the readiest to have 
it taken off their necks. 

But in the hands of Divine Providence we leave the order- 
ing of all such events, and come now to the question itself 
which is raised concerning bishops. For the better under- 
standing whereof we must beforehand set down what is meant, 
when in this question we name a bishop. 

II. For whatsoever we bring from antiquity, by way of 
defence in this cause of bishops, it is cast off as impertinent 


* Beda Eccl. Hist. lib. ii. c. 2. “yeddit: et religiosis pro conser- 
+ An. 1066. ** vanda repub. tuendaque ecclesias- 
t “‘Alfredus Eboracensis Archi- “ tica disciplina sacramentis 7 
*‘ episcopus Gulielmum cognomento ‘ strinxit.” Neubrig. 1. i. c.1. 
* Nothum spirantem adhuc mina- Rer. Britannic. Script. Hadar, 
“rum et cedis in populum mitem 1587. p. 357.] 
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matter, all is wiped away with an odd kind of shifting answer, BooK vit. 
« That the evens which now are, be not like unto them 
“ which were.” We therefore beseech all indifferent judges ee rae 
to weigh sincerely with themselves how the case doth stand, what doth 
If it should be at this day a controversy whether kingly see Be 
regiment were lawful or no, peradventure in defence thereof, Hee a . 
the long continuance which it hath had sithence the first 
beginning might be alleged; mention perhaps might be made 

what kings there were of old even in Abraham’s time, what 
sovereign princes both before and after. Suppose that herein 

some man purposely bending his wit against sovereignty, 

should think to elude all such allegations by making ample 
discovery through a number of particularities, wherein the 

kings that are do differ from those that have been, and should 
therefore in the end conclude, that such ancient examples are 

no convenient proofs of that royalty which is now in use. 

Surely for decision of truth in this case there were no remedy, 

but only to shew the nature of sovereignty, to sever it from 
accidental properties, make it clear that ancient and present 
regality are one and the same in substance, how great odds 

soever otherwise may seem to be between them. In like 
manner, whereas a question of late hath grown, whether 
ecclesiastical regiment by bishops be lawful in the Church of 

Christ or no: in which question, they that hold the negative, 

being pressed with that general received order, according 
whereunto the most renowned lights of the Christian world 

have governed the same in every age as bishops; seeing their 
manner is to reply, that such bishops as those ancient were, 

ours are not; there is no remedy but to shew, that to be a 

bishop is now the selfsame thing which it hath been; that 

one definition agreeth fully and truly as well to those elder, 

as to these latter bishops. Sundry dissimilitudes we grant 

there are, which notwithstanding are not such that they cause 

any equivocation in the name, whereby we should think a 

bishop in those times to have had a clean other definition 

than doth rightly agree unto bishops as they are now. Many 

things there are in the state of bishops, which the times have 
changed; many a parsonage at this day is larger than some 
ancient bishoprics were; many an ancient bishop poorer than 

at this day sundry under them in degree. The simple here- 
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upon lacking judgment and knowledge to discern between 
the nature of things which changeth not, and these outward 
variable accidents, are made believe that a bishop heretofore 
and-now are things in their very nature so distinct that they 
cannot be judged the same. Yet to men that have any part 
of skill, what more evident and plain in bishops, than that 
augmentation or diminution in their precincts, allowances, 
privileges, and such like, do make a difference indeed, but 
no essential difference between one bishop and another? As 
for those things in regard whereof we use properly to term 
them bishops, those things whereby they essentially differ 
from other pastors, those things which the natural definition 
of a bishop must contain; what one of them is there more or 
less appliable unto bishops now than of old ? 

[2.] The name Bishop hath been borrowed from the 
Grecians *, with whom it signifieth one which hath principal 
charge to guide and oversee others. The same word in eccle- 
siastical writings being applied unto church governors, at the 
first unto all and not unto the chiefest only +, grew in short 
time peculiar and proper to signify such episcopal authority 
alone, as the chiefest governors exercised over the rest. For 
with all names this is usual, that inasmuch as they are not 
given till the things whereunto they are given have been 
sometime first observed, therefore generally + things are 
ancienter than the names whereby they are called. 

Again, sith the first things that grow into general observa- 
tion, and do thereby give men occasion to find names for 
them, are those which being in many subjects, are thereby 
the easier, the oftener, and the more universally noted; it 
followeth that names imposed to signify common qualities or 
operations are ancienter, than is the restraint of those names, 
to note an excellency of such qualities and operations in some 


* Of map ’AOnvaiwy cis tas inn- 
kdous méhes emiokeacbar ra map’ 
Exdotows meumdpuevot, "Erickomro. kab 
vrakes exadovvro* ods of Adkaves 
c ‘ w+ - > f 
appooras edeyov. Suid. [voc. émi- 
oxoros.] Karéotnoe ep éxdorous 
[éxdorov] tav méyev dpyovra éni- 
axomdv te Kal tepimodov ths idias 
peipas. Dionys. Halicar, de Numa 
Pompilio, Antig. lib. ii. [c. 76.] 
** Vult me Pompeius esse quem tota 


“hee Campania et maritima ora 
“ habeat ’Emicxomov, ad quem de- 
* lectus et negotii summa referatur.”” 
Cic. ad Attic, lib. vii. Epist. 11. 

tT Acts xx. 28; Phil. i. 1. 

t “And God brought them unto 
“ Adam, that Adam might see or 
“consider what name it was meet 
“he should give unto them.” Gen. 
il. 19. 
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one or few amongst others. For example, the name disciple B 


being invented to signify generally a learner, it cannot choose 
but in that signification be more ancient than when it signi- 
fieth as it were by a kind of appropriation, those learners 
who being taught of Christ * were in that respect termed 
disciples by an excellency. The like is to be seen in the 
name Apostle, the use whereof to signify a messenger must 
needs be more ancient than that use which restraineth it 
unto messengers sent concerning evangelical affairs; yea this 
use more ancient than that whereby the same word is yet 
restrained further to signify only those whom our Saviour 
himself immediately did send. After the same manner the 
title or name of a Bishop having been used of old to signify 
both an ecclesiastical overseer in general, and more par- 
ticularly also a principal ecclesiastical overseer; it followeth, 
that this latter restrained signification is not so ancient as 
the former, being more common +t. Yet because the things 
themselves. are always ancienter than their names; therefore 
that thimg which the restrained use of the word doth import, 
is likewise ancienter than the restraint of the word is, and 
consequently that power of chief ecclesiastical overseers, which 
the term of a bishop importeth, was before the restrained use 
of the name which doth import it. Wherefore a lame and 
an impotent kind of reasoning it is, when men go about to 
prove that in the Apostles’ times there was no such thing as 
the restrained name of a bishop doth now signify, because in 
their writings there is found no restraint of that name, but 
only a general use whereby it reacheth unto all spiritual 
governors and overseers. * 

[3.] But to let go the name, and come to the very nature 
of that thing which is thereby signified. In all kinds of 
regiment whether ecclesiastical or civil, as there are sundry 
operations public, so likewise great inequality there is in the 
same operations, some being of principal respect, and there- 
fore not fit to be dealt in by every one to whom public 
actions, and those of good importance, are notwithstanding 


* So also the name deacon, 2 wascommonto divers degrees, which 
minister appropriated to a certain now is peculiarly among ourselves 


order of ministers. given only to pastors, and not, as 


.f The name likewise of aminister anciently, to deacons also. 
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Book viz, Well and fitly enough committed. From hence have grown 

at those different degrees of magistrates or public persons, even 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. Amongst ecclesiastical persons 
therefore bishops being chief ones, a bishop’s function must 
be defined by that wherein his chiefty consisteth. 

A Bishop is a minister of God, unto whom with permanent 
continuance there is given not only power of administering 
the Word and Sacraments, which power other Presbyters 
have; but also a further power to ordain ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and a power of chiefty in government over Presbyters 
as well as Laymen, a power to be by way of jurisdiction a 
Pastor even to Pastors themselves. So that this office, as he 
is a Presbyter or Pastor, consisteth in those things which are 
common unto him with other pastors, as in ministering the 
Word and Sacraments: but those things incident unto his 
office, which do properly make him a Bishop, cannot be 
common unto him with other Pastors. 

Now even as pastors, so likewise bishops being: principal 
pastors, are either at large or else with restraint: at large, 
when the subject of their regiment is indefinite, and not tied 
to any certain place; bishops with restraint are they whose 
regiment over the Church is contained within some definite, 
local compass, beyond which compass their jurisdiction reacheth 
not. Such therefore we always mean when we speak of that 
regiment by bishops which we hold a thing most lawful, 
divine and holy in the Church of Christ. 
in Bishops TIT. In our present regiment by bishops two things there 


two things f . 5 
traduced; are complained of, the one their great authority, and the 


abs other their great honour. Touching the authority of our 
2 bishops, the first thing which therein displeaseth their adver- 
a> saries, is their superiority which bishops have over other 


‘aaa ministers. They which cannot brook the superiority which 
denned, bishops have, do notwithstanding themselves admit that some 
ae eae lind of difference and inequality there may be lawfully 
other min- amongst ministers. Inequality as touching gifts and graces 
ne king *Hey grant, because this is so plain that no mist in the world 
of superi- can be cast before men’s eyes so thick, but that they needs 
es lak, must discern through it, that one minister of the gospel may 


. is which he more learneder, holier, and wiser, better able to instruct, 
e€ one 


part hold- More apt. to rule and guide them than another: unless thus 
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much were confessed, those men should lose their fame and 
glory whom they themselves do entitle the lights and grand 
worthies of this present age. Again, a priority of order they 
deny not but that there may be, yea such a priority as maketh 
one man amongst many a principal actor in those things 
whereunto sundry of them must necessarily concur, so that 
the same be admitted only during the time of such actions 
and no longer; that is to say, just so much superiority, and 
neither more nor less may be liked of, than it hath pleased 
them in their own kind of regiment to set down. The in- 
equality which they complain of is, “That one minister of 
“the word and sacraments should have a permanent supe- 
“ riority above another, or in any sort a superiority of power 
“ mandatory, judicial, and coercive over other ministers.” 
By us on the contrary side, “ inequality, even such inequality 
“‘ as unto bishops being ministers of the word and sacraments 
“ granteth a superiority permanent above ministers, yea a 
“permanent superiority of power mandatory, judicial and 
* coercive over them,” is maintained a thing allowable, lawful 
and good. 

For superiority of power may be either above them or 
upon them, in regard of whom it is termed superiority. One 
pastor hath superiority of power above another, when either 
some are authorized to do things worthier than are permitted 
unto all, [or] some are preferred to be principal agents, the 
rest agents with dependency and subordination. The former 
of these two kinds of superiority is such as the high-priest 
had above other priests of the law, in being appointed to 
enter once a year the holy place, which the rest of the priests 
might not do. The latter superiority, such as presidents have 
in those actions which are done by others with them, they 
nevertheless being principal and chief therein. 

One pastor hath superiority of power, not only above 
but upon another, when some are subject unto others’ com- 
mandment and judicial controlment by virtue of public 
jurisdiction. 

Superiority in this last kind is utterly denied to be allow- 
able; in the rest it is only denied that the lasting continuance 
and settled permanency thereof is lawful. So that if we prove 
at all the lawfulness of superiority in this last kind, where 
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the same is simply denied, and of permanent superiority in 
the rest where some kind of superiority is granted, but with 
restraint to the term and. continuance of certain actions, with 
which the same must, as they say, expire and cease ; if we 
can shew these two things maintamable, we bear up suffi- 
ciently that which the adverse party endeavoureth to over- 
throw. Our desire therefore is, that this issue may be strictly 
observed, and those things accordingly judged of, which we 
are to allege. This we boldly therefore set down as a most 
infallible truth, “That the Church of Christ is at this day 
“ lawfully, and so hath been sithence the first beginning, 
* governed by Bishops, having permanent superiority, and 
“ ruling power over other ministers of the word and sacra- 
* ments.” 

[2.] For the plainer explication whereof, let us briefly 
declare first, the birth and original of the same power, whence 
and by what occasion it grew. Secondly, what manner of 
power antiquity doth witness bishops to have had more than 
presbyters which were no bishops. Thirdly, after what sort 
bishops together with presbyters have used to govern the 
churches under them, according to the like testimonial evi- 
dence of antiquity. Fourthly, how far the same episcopal 
power hath usually extended, unto what number of persons 
it hath reached, what bounds and limits of place it hath had. 
This done, we may afterwards descend unto those by whom 
the same either hath been heretofore, or is at this present 
hour gainsaid. 

IV. The first Bishops in the Church of Christ were his 
blessed Apostles; for the office whereunto Matthias was 
chosen the sacred history doth term émcxom}v, an episcopal 
office. Which being spoken expressly of one, agreeth no 
less unto them all than unto him. For which cause St. 
Cyprian* speaking generally of them all doth call them 
Bishops. They which were termed Apostles, as being sent 
of Christ to publish his gospel throughout the world, and 
were named hkewise Bishops, in that the care of government 
was also committed unto them, did no less perform the offices 


* “ Meminisse diaconi debent, “ elegit.” Cypr. 1. iii. ep. 9. [al. ep. 
“quoniam apostolos, id est, epi- 65. p.113. ed. Baluz.] 
* scopos et prepositos, Dominus 
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of their episcopal authority by governing, than of their apo- Book vu. 
stolical by teaching. The word €miskom}, expressing that ee 
part of their office which did consist in regiment, proveth not 

(I grant) their chiefty in regiment over others, because as 

then that name was common unto the function of their in- 
feriors, and not peculiar unto theirs. But the history of their 

actions sheweth plainly enough how the thing itself which 

that name appropriated importeth, that is to say, even such 
spiritual chiefty as we have already defined to be properly 
episcopal, was in the holy Apostles of Christ. Bishops there- 

fore they were at large. 

[2.] But was it lawful for any of them to be a bishop with 
restraint ? True it is their charge was indefinite ; yet so, that 
in case they did all whether severally or jointly discharge the 
office of proclaiming every where the gospel and of guiding 
the Church of Christ, none of them casting off his part in 
their burden* which was laid upon them, there doth appear 
no impediment but that they having received their common 
charge indefinitely might in the execution thereof notwith- 
standing restrain themselves, or at leastwise be restrained by 
the after commandment of the Spirit, without contradiction 
or repugnaney unto that charge more indefinite and general 
before given them: especially if it seemed at any time requi- 
site, and for the greater good of the Church, that they should 
in such sort tie themselves unto some special part of the flock 
of Jesus Christ, guiding the same in several as bishops. For 
first, notwithstanding our Saviour’s commandment unto them 
all to go and preach unto all nations; yet some restraint we 
see there was made, when by agreement between Paul and 
Peter +, moved with those effects of their labours which the 
providence of God brought forth, the one betook himself 
unto the Gentiles, the other unto the Jews, for the exercise 
of that office of every where preaching. A further restraint 
of their apostolic labours as yet there was also made, when 
they divided themselves into several parts of the world; 
John { for his charge taking Asia, and so the residue other 

* Rom. ii.14, 15; 1 Cor. ix.16; lib. iii. Hist. Eccles. c.16. Tertul- 
John xxi. 15, 16. lian calleth the same churches St. 

tm Gal-yile-8. John’s foster-daughters, advers. 


~ Him Eusebius doth name the Marcion. [lib. iv. c. 5.] 
governor of the churches in Asia, 
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quarters to labour in. If nevertheless it seem very hard that 
we should admit a restraint so particular, as after that general 
charge received to make any Apostle notwithstanding the 
bishop of some one church; what think we of the bishop of 
Jerusalem *, James, whose consecration unto that mother see 
of the world, because it was not meet that it should at any 
time be left void of some Apostle, doth seem to have been 
the very cause of St. Paul’s miraculous vocation, to make up 


the number of the twelve again, for the gathering of nations 


abroad, even as the martyrdom of the other James, the reason 
why Barnabas in his stead + was called. 

Finally, Apostles, whether they did settle in any one 
certain place, as James, or else did otherwise, as the Apostle 
Paul, episcopal authority either at large or with restraint they 
had and exercised. Their episcopal power they sometimes 
gave unto others to exercise as agents only in their stead, 
and as it were by commission from them. Thus Titus t, and 
thus Timothy, at the first, though afterwards endued with 
apostolical power of their own §. 

[3.] For in process of time the Apostles gave episcopal 
authority, and that to continue always with them which had 
it. “We are able to number up them,” saith Irenens |], 
“ who by the Apostles were made bishops.” In Rome he 
affrmeth that the Apostles themselves made Linus the first 
bishop. Again of Polycarp he saith likewise, that the 
Apostles made him bishop of the church of Smyrna. Of 
Antioch they made Evodius bishop, as Ignatius witnesseth], 
exhorting that church to tread in his holy steps, and to follow 
his virtuous example. 

The Apostles therefore were the first which had such 


“ traditur.” Euseb. Hist. 


authority, and all others who 


* « Jacobus, qui appellatur frater 
** Domini, cognomento Justus, post 
** passionem Domini statim ab apo- 
* stolis Hierosolymorum episcopus 
*‘ordinatus est.” Hieron. Scrip. 
Eccles. Catal. ii. [al. De Viris Ilustr, 
c.2.t. ii. 815. ed. Vallars.] “ Eodem 
“ tempore Jacobum primum sedem 
*‘episcopalem Kcclesie, que est 
« Hierosolymis, obtinuisse memorice 
Eccle- 
siast. lib. ii, cap. t. The same seem- 


have it after them in orderly 


eth to be intimated, Acts xv. 13; 
xxi. 18. 

+ Acts xii. 2; xiii, 2. 

dea Dicuss. 

§ This appeareth by those sub- 
scriptions which are set after the 
epistle to Titus, and the second to 
Timothy, and by Euseb. Eccles. 
Hist. lib. iti. cap. 4. [§ 2.] 

|| Iren. lib. iii. cap. 3. 

[ q , Ep. [adscript.] ad Antioch. 
eek 
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sort are their lawful successors, whether they succeed in any poox vn. 
particular church, where before them some Apostle hath “y"":* 
been seated, as Simon succeeded James in Jerusalem 3 or 

else be otherwise endued with the same kind of bishoply 

power, although it be not where any Apostle before hath 

been. For to succeed them, is after them to have that 
episcopal kind of power which was first given to them. «All 
“bishops are,” saith Jerome*, “ the Apostles’ successors.” 

In like sort Cyprian + doth term bishops, “ Prepositos qui 

“ Apostolis vicaria ordinatione succedunt.” From hence it 

may haply seem to have grown, that they whom we now call 
Bishops { were usually termed at the first Apostles, and so 

did carry their very names in whose rooms of spiritual 
authority they succeeded. 

[4.] Such as deny Apostles to have any successors § at all 
in the office of their apostleship, may hold that opinion without 
contradiction to this of ours, if they well explain themselves in 
declaring what truly and properly apostleship is. In some 
things every presbyter, in some things only bishops, in some 
things neither the one nor the other are the Apostles’ succes- 
sors. The Apostles were sent || as special chosen eyewit- 
nesses of Jesus Christ, from whom immediately they received / 
their whole embassage, and their commission to be the princi- | 
pal first founders of an house of God, consisting as well of 
Gentiles as of Jews. In this there are not after them any other 
like unto them; and yet the Apostles have now their succes- 
sors upon earth, their true successors, if not in the largeness, 
surely in the kind of that episcopal function, whereby they had 
power to sit as spiritual ordinary judges, both over laity and 
over clergy, where churches Christian were established. 

V. The Apostles of our Lord did according unto those direc- The time 
tions which were given them from above, erect churches in all ee 
such: cities as received the word of truth, the gospel of God. ing every 
All churches by them erected received from them the same We Be 


shops with 
faith, the same sacraments, the same form of public regiment. restraint. 


* Hieron. ep. 85. [al.1o1, §1.] “legato, nec ad successores ipsius 

t_Cypr. Ep. ad Flor. [ep. 66.c.3. transit,” Stapl. Doct. Prin, lib. 
ed. Fell. ] vi. cap. 7. [Opp. i. 213.] . 

t Theod. in 1 Tim. iii. ff Acts 1.21, 225 1 John 3.3% 
_ § “Ipsius apostolatus nulla suc- Gal. i. 1; Apoc. xxi, 14; Matt, 
*cessio. Finiturenim legatiocum xxviii. 19. 
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The form of regiment by them established at first was, that the 
laity or people should be subject unto a college of ecclesiasti- 
eal persons, which were in every such city appointed for that 
purpose. These in their writings they term sometime pres- 
byters, sometime bishops. To take one church out of a num- 
ber for a pattern what the rest were; the presbyters of Ephesus, 
as it is in the history * of their departure from the Apostle 
Paul at Miletum, are said to have wept abundantly all, which 
speech doth shew them to have been many. And by the 
Apostle’s exhortation it may appear that they had not each his 
several flock to feed, but were in common appointed to feed 
that one flock, the church of Ephesus; for which cause the 
phrase of his speech is this +, Attendite gregi, “ Look all to 
“ that one flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 


Diocesan Bishops or Angels universally received : 


' “ bishops.” These persons ecclesiastical being termed as then, 


presbyters and bishops both, were all subject unto Paul as to 
an higher governor appointed of God to be over themt. 

[2.] But forasmuch as the Apostles could not themselves be 
present in all churches, and as the Apostle St. Paul foretold 
the presbyters of the Ephesians § that there would “ rise up 
“ from amongst their ownselves, men speaking perverse things 
“ to draw disciples after them ;” there did grow in short time 
amongst the governors of each church those emulations, strifes " 
and contentions, whereof there could be no sufficient remedy 
provided, except according unto the order of Jerusalem already 
begun, some one were endued with episcopal authority over 
the rest, which one being resident might keep them in order, 
and have preeminence or principality in those things wherein 
the equality of many agents was the cause of disorder and 


_ trouble. This one president or governor amongst the rest had 


his known authority established a long time before that settled 


| difference of name and title took place, whereby such alone 
| were named bishops. And therefore in the book of St. John’s 


Revelation || we find that they are entitled angels. 
* Acts xx. 36, 37. 


7 Acts xx. 28. 

{ As appeareth both by his send- 
ing to call the presbyters of Ephesus 
before him as far as to Miletum (Acts 
Xx. 17.) which was almost fifty 
miles, and by his leaving Timothy 


‘in his place with his authority and 


instructions for ordaining of minis- 
ters there (1 Tim. v. 22.); and for 
proportioning their maintenance (ver. 
17,18.); and for judicial hearing of 
accusations brought against them 
(ver. 19.) and for holding them in 
an uniformity of doctrine (ch. i. 2). 
§ Acts xx. 30. || Rev. ni. . 
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It will perhaps be answered, that the angels of those Boox vn, 
churches were only in every church a minister of the word = 
and sacraments. But then we ask, is it probable that in every 

of these churches, even in Ephesus itself, where many such 
ministers were long before, as hath been proved, there was 

but one such when John directed hig speech to the angel of 

that church? If there were many, surely St. John in naming 

but only one of them an angel, did behold in that one some- 

what above the rest. 

Nor was this order peculiar unto some few churches, but 
the whole world universally became subject thereunto ; inso- 
much as they did not account it to be a church which was 
not subject unto a bishop. It was the general received per- 
suasion of the ancient Christian world, that Zeclesia est in 
Fpiscopo*, «the outward being of a church consisteth in the 
“having of a bishop.” That where colleges of presbyters 
were, there was at the first equality amongst them, St. Jerome 
thinketh it a matter clear+; but when the rest were thus 
equal, so that no one of them could command any other ag 
inferior unto him, they all were controllable by the Apostles, 
who had that episcopal authority abiding at the first in them- 
selves, which they afterwards derived unto others. 

The cause wherefore they under themselves appointed such 
bishops as were not every where at the first, is said to have 
been those strifes and contentions, for remedy whereof, whe- 
ther the Apostles alone did conclude of such a regiment, or 
else they together with the whole Church judging it a fit and 
a needful policy did agree to receive it for a custom; no doubt 
but being established by them on whom the Holy Ghost was 
poured in so abundant measure for the ordering of Christ’s 
Church, it had either divine appointment beforehand, or divine 
approbation afterwards, and is in that respect to be acknow- 
ledged the ordinance of God, no less than that ancient Jewish 
regiment, whereof though Jethro were the deviser t, yet after 
that God had allowed it, all men were subject unto it, as to 
the polity of God, and not of Jethro. 

[3-] That so the ancient Fathers did think of episcopal 
regiment; that they held this order as a thing received from 





ad Evang. ] { Exod. xviii. 19. 


* Cypr. iv. Epist. 9. [al. ep. 66. + Hieron. epist. ad Evag. [ror. 
c. 6.] 
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the blessed Apostles themselves, and authorized even from 
heaven, we may perhaps more easily prove, than obtain that 
they all shall grant it who see it proved. St. Augustine * 
setteth it down for a principle, that whatsoever positive order 
the whole Church every where doth observe, the same it must 
needs have received from the very Apostles themselves, unless 
perhaps some general council were the authors of it. And he 
saw that the ruling superiority of bishops was a thing univer- 
sally established, not by the force of any council (fer councils 
do all presuppose bishops, nor can there any council be named 
so ancient, either general, or as much as provincial, sithence 
the Apostles’ own times, but we can shew that bishops had 
their authority before it, and not from it). Wherefore St. 
Augustine knowing this, could not choose but reverence the 
authority of bishops, as a thing to him apparently and most 
clearly apostolical. 

[4.] But it will be perhaps objected that regiment by bishops 
was not so universal nor ancient as we pretend; and that an 
argument hereof may be Jerome’s own testimony, who, living 
at the very same time with St. Augustine, noted this kind of 


regiment as being no where ancient, saving only in Alexan- 


_ dria; his words are these +: “It was for a remedy of schism 


“ that one was afterwards chosen to be placed above the rest ; 
“lest every man’s pulling unto himself should rend asunder 
“the Church of Christ. For (that which also may serve for 
“ an argument or token hereof ), at Alexandria, from Mark the 
* Evangelist, unto Heraclas and Dionysius, the presbyters 
“* always chose one of themselves, whom they placed in higher 
“ degree, and gave unto him the title of bishop.” Now St, — 
Jerome { they say would never have picked out that one 
church from amongst so many, and have noted that in it there 
had been bishops from the time that St. Mark lived, if so be 
the selfsame order were of like antiquity every where; his 
words therefore must be thus scholied : in the church of Alex- 
andria, presbyters indeed had even from the time of St. Mark 
the Evangelist always a bishop to rule over them, for a remedy 


* Ep.ad Januar. [108. al. 54. c.i. { T.C.libi. p.82. It is to be 
t. ii. 124.] “ observed that Jerome saith, it was 
t_Ep. ci. ad Evagr. [ad Evan. “so in Alexandria ; signifying that 
1.] “in other churches it was not so.” 
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against divisions, factions, and schisms. Not so in’ other nook vu. 
churches, neither in that very church any longer than usque ici 
ad Heraclam et Dionysium, “till Heraclas and his successor 

“‘ Dionysius were bishops.” 

[5.] But this construction doth bereave the words construed, 
partly of wit, and partly of truth; it maketh them both absurd 
and false. For, if the meaning be that episcopal government 
in that church was then expired, it must have expired with 
the end of some one, and not of two several bishops’ days, 
unless perhaps it fell sick under Heraclas, and with Dionysius 
gave up the ghost. 

- Besides, it is clearly untrue that the presbyters of that 
church did then cease to be under a bishop. Who doth not 
know that after Dionysius, Maximus was bishop of Alexan- 
dria, after him Theonas, after him Peter, after him Achil- 
las*, after him Alexander: of whom Socrates in this sort 
writeth : “it fortuned on a certain time that this Alexander 
“in the presence of the presbyters which were under him, and 
“ of the rest of the clergy there, discoursed somewhat curiously 
“ and subtilly of the holy Trinity, bringing high philosophical 
“ proofs, that there is in the Trinity an Unity. Whereupon 
« Arius, one of the presbyters which were placed in that de- 
gree under Alexander, opposed eagerly himself against those 
“ things which were uttered by the bishop.” So that thus long 
bishops continued even in the church of Alexandria. Nor did 
their regiment here cease, but these also had others their suc- 
cessors till St. Jerome’s own time, who living long after Hera- 
clas and Dionysius had ended their days, did not yet live 
himself to see the presbyters of Alexandria otherwise than 
subject unto a bishop. So that we cannot with any truth so 
interpret his words as to mean, that in the church of Alexan- 
dria there had been bishops endued with superiority over 
presbyters from St. Mark’s time only till the time of Heraclas 
and of Dionysius. 

[6.] Wherefore that St. Jerome may receive a more probable 
interpretation than this, we answer, that generally of regiment 
by bishops, and what term of continuance it had in the church 
of Alexandria, it was no part of his mind to speak, but to note 
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one only circumstance belonging to the manner of their elec- 
tion, which circumstance is, that in Alexandria they use to 
choose their bishops altogether out of the college of their own 
presbyters, and neither from abroad nor out of any other inferior 
order of the clergy ; whereas oftentimes elsewhere the use was 
to choose as well from abroad as at home *, as well inferior unto 
presbyters as presbyters when they saw occasion. This custom, 
saith he, the Church of Alexandria did always keep, till in Hera- 
elas and Dionysius they began to do otherwise. These two were 
the very first not chosen out of their college of presbyters. 
The drift and purpose of St. Jerome’s speech doth plainly 
shew what his meaning was: for whereas some did over extol 
the office of the deacon in the church of Rome, where deacons 
being grown great, through wealth, challenged place above 
presbyters; St. Jerome to abate this insolency, writing to 
Evagrius diminisheth by all means the deacon’s estimation, 
and lifteth up presbyters as far as possible the truth might 
bear. “An attendant,” saith he, “ upon tables and widows 
“ proudly to exalt himself above them at whose prayers is 
“made the Body and Blood of Christ; above them, between 


_ “ whom and bishops there was at the first for a time no dif- 


“ference neither in authority nor in title. And whereas 


_ © afterward schisms and contentions made it necessary that 


“some one should be placed over them, by which occasion 
“ the title of bishop became proper unto that one, yet was that 
“one chosen out of the presbyters, as being the chiefest, the 


\« highest, the worthiest degree of the clergy, and not out of 


“deacons: in which consideration also it seemeth that in 
“ Alexandria even from St. Mark to Heraclas and Dionysius 
“ bishops there, the presbyters evermore have chosen one of 
“ themselves, and not a deacon at any time, to be their bishop. 
“ Nor let any man think that Christ hath one church in Rome 
“and another in the rest of the world ; that in Rome he allow- 
“eth deacons to be honoured above presbyters, and otherwise 
“ will have them to be in the next degree to the bishop. If it 
“ be deemed that abroad where bishops are poorer, the pres- 


* Unto Ignatius, bishop of Anti- 108. ed. Coteler.] Chrysostom, being 
och, Hero a deacon there was made a presbyter of Antioch, was chosen 
successor. [Kuseb. E. H. iv. 36.3. tosucceed N ectarius in the bishopric 
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“ byters under them may be the next unto them in honour, 
“but at Rome where the bishop hath ample revenues, the 
“ deacons whose estate is nearest for wealth, may be also for 
“ estimation the next unto him: we must know that a bishop 
“im the meanest city is no less a bishop than he who is seated 
“in the greatest ; the countenance of a rich and the meanness 
“of a poor estate doth make no odds between bishops : 
“and therefore, if a presbyter at Eugubium be the next in 
“ degree to a bishop, surely, even at Rome it ought in reason 
* to be so likewise, and not a deacon for wealth’s sake only to 
“be above, who by order should be, and elsewhere is, under- 
“neath a presbyter. But ye will say that according to the 
“custom of Rome a deacon presenteth unto the bishop him 
“which standeth to be ordained presbyter, and upon the 
“ deacon’s testimony given concerning his fitness, he receiveth 
“ at the Bishop’s hands ordination: so that in Rome the deacon 
“having this special preeminence, the presbyter ought there 
“to give place unto him. Wherefore is the custom of one 
“ city brought against the practice of the whole world? The 
“ paucity of deacons in the church of Rome hath gotten the 
“ [them?] credit; as unto presbyters their multitude hath been 
“ cause of contempt: howbeit even in the Church of Rome, 
“ presbyters sit, and deacons stand; an argument as strong 
“ against the superiority of deacons, as the fore-alleged reason 
“doth seem for it. Besides, whosoever is promoted must 
“ needs be raised from a lower degree to an higher ; wherefore 
“ either let him which is presbyter be made a deacon, that 
“so the deacon may appear to be the greater ; or if of deacons 
“ presbyters be made, let them know themselves to be in 
“ regard of deacons, though below in gain, yet above in office. 
« And to the end we may understand that those apostolical 
“orders are taken out of the Old Testament, what Aaron 
“and his sons and the Levites were in the temple, the same 
“in the Church may bishops and presbyters and deacons 
“ challenge unto themselves.” 

[7.] This is the very drift and substance, this the true con- 
struction and sense of St. Jerome’s whole discourse in that 
epistle: which I have therefore endeavoured the more at 
large to explain, because no one thing is less effectual or 
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more usual to be alleged against the ancient authority of 
bishops; concerning whose government St. Jerome’s own 
words otherwhere are sufficient to shew his opinion, that this 
order was not only in Alexandria so ancient, but even as 
ancient in other churches. We have before alleged his testi- 
mony touching James the bishop of Jerusalem. As for 
bishops in other churches, on the first of the Epistle to Titus 
thus he speaketh *, “ Till through instinct of the Devil there 
“‘ erew in the Church factions, and among the peoplext began 
“to be professed, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of 


. “ Cephas, churches were governed by the common advice 


* of presbyters ; but when every one began to reckon those 
whom himself had baptized his own and not Christ’s, it 
“was decreed in the whole world that one chosen out of the 
“ presbyters should be placed above the rest, to whom all 
“care of the Church should belong, and so the seeds of 
“ schism be removed.” If it be so, that by St. Jerome’s own 
confession this order was not then begun when people in the 
apostles’ absence began to be divided into factions by their 
teachers, and to rehearse, “I am of Paul,’ but that even at 
the very first appointment thereof [it] was agreed upon and 
received throughout the world; how shall a man be per- 
suaded that the same Jerome thought it so ancient no where 
saving in Alexandria, one only church of the whole world ? 
[8.] A sentence there is indeed of St. Jerome’s, which being 
not thoroughly considered and weighed may cause his mean- 
ing so to be taken, as if he judged episcopal regiment to have 
been the Church’s invention long after, and not the apostles’ 
own institution ; as namely, when he admonisheth bishops in 
this mannert: “As therefore presbyters do know that the 
custom of the Church makes them subject to the Bishop 
which is set over them ; so let bishops know { that custom, 


* V. 5. [t. vii. 694 E.] 


t Ibid. v. 5. [vii. 695 E.] 


authority. For which cause Cyprian 
hath said of them: “ Meminisse 


{Bishops he meaneth by _re- 
straint; for episcopal power was 
always in the Church instituted by 
Christ himself, the apostles being in 
government bishops at large; as no 
man will deny;—having received 
from Christ himself that episcopal 


** diaconi debent quoniam apostolos, 
“id est episcopos et przepositos, 
* Dominus elegit: diaconos autem 
*‘ post ascensum Domini in ccelos 
“apostoli sibi constituerunt episco- 
* patus sui et ecclesiz ministros.” 


Lib. ili. Ep. 9. [al. Ep. 3. c. 2.] 
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“rather than the truth of any ordinance of the Lord’s maketh goox vit 
“them greater than the rest, and that with common advice _°""® 
“ they ought to govern the Church.” 

To clear the sense of these words therefore, as we have 
done already the former: laws which the Church from the 
beginning universally hath observed were some delivered by 
Christ himself, with a charge to keep them to the world’s 
end, as the law of baptizing and administering the holy 
eucharist ; some brought in afterwards by the apostles, yet 
not without the special direction of the Holy Ghost, as 
occasions did arise. Of this sort are those apostolical orders 
and laws whereby deacons, widows, virgins, were first ap- 
pointed in the Church. [This answer to St. Jerome seemeth 
dangerous ; I have qualified it as I may by addition of 
some words of restraint: yet I satisfy not myself, in my 
judgment it would be altered.] Now whereas Jerome doth 
term the government of bishops by restraint an apostolical 
tradition, acknowledging thereby the same to have been of 
the apostles’ own institution, it may be demanded how these 
two will stand together; namely, that the apostles by divine 
instinct should be, as Jerome confesseth, the authors of that 
regiment ; and yet the custom of the Church be accounted 
(for so by Jerome it may seem to be in this place accounted) 
the chiefest prop that upholdeth the same? To this we 
answer, That forasmuch as the whole body of the Church 
hath power to alter, with general consent and upon necessary 
occasions, even the positive laws of the apostles, if there be 
no command to the contrary, and it manifestly appears to her, 
that change of times have clearly taken away the very reasons 
of God’s first institution; as by sundry examples may be 
most clearly proved: what laws the universal Church might 
change, and doth not, if they have long continued without 
any alteration, it seemeth that St. Jerome ascribeth the con- 
tinuance of such positive laws, though instituted by God 
himself, to the judgment of the Church. For they which 
might abrogate a law and do not, are properly said to uphold, 
to establish it, and to give it being. The regiment therefore 
whereof Jerome speaketh being positive, and consequently 
not absolutely necessary, but of a changeable nature, because 
there is no divine voice which in express words forbiddeth it 
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to be changed; he might imagine both that it came by the 
apostles by very divine appointment at the first, and not- 
withstanding be, after a sort, said to stand in force, rather by 
the custom of the Church, choosing to continue in it, than by 
the necessary constraint of any commandment from the word, 
requiring perpetual continuance thereof. So that St. Jerome’s 
admonition is reasonable, sensible, and plain, being contrived 


_ to this effect: The ruling superiority of one bishop over many 


presbyters in each church, is an order descended from Christ 
to the Apostles, who were themselves bishops at large, and 
from the Apostles to those whom they in their steads ap- 
pointed bishops over particular countries and cities; and even 
from those ancient times, universally established, thus many 
years it hath continued throughout the world ; for which 


| cause presbyters must not grudge to continue subject. unto 
| their bishops, unless they will proudly oppose themselves 


against that which God himself ordained by his apostles, 
and the whole Church of Christ approveth and judgeth most 
convenient. On the other side bishops, albeit they may 
avouch with conformity of truth that their authority hath 
thus descended even from the very apostles themselves, yet 
the absolute and everlasting continuance of it they cannot 
say that any commandment of the Lord doth enjoin; and 
therefore must acknowledge that the Church hath power by 
universal consent upon urgent cause to take it away, if 
thereunto she be constrained through the proud, tyrannical, 
and unreformable dealings of her bishops, whose regiment 
she hath thus long delighted in, because she hath found it 
good and requisite to be so governed. Wherefore lest bishops 
forget themselves, as if none on earth had authority to touch 
their states, let them continually bear in mind, that it is 
rather the force of custom, whereby the Church having so 
long found it good to continue under the regiment of her 
virtuous bishops, doth still uphold, maintain, and honour 
them in that respect, than that any such true and heavenly 
law can be shewed, by the evidence whereof it may of a truth 
appear that the Lord himself hath appointed presbyters for 
ever to be under the regiment of bishops, in what sort soever 
they behave themselves. Let this consideration be a bridle 
unto them, let it teach them not to disdain the advice of 
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their presbyters, but to use their authority with so much the Boox vi. 
greater humility and moderation, as a sword which the Church 7.2 
hath power to take from them. In all this there is no let 
why St. Jerome might not think the authors of episcopal 
regiment to have been the very blessed apostles themselves, 
directed therein by the special motion of the Holy Ghost, 
which the ancients all before and besides him and himself 
also elsewhere being known to hold, we are not without better 
evidence than this to think him in judgment divided both 
from himself and from them. 

[9.] Another argument that the regiment of churches by 
one Bishop over many presbyters hath been always held 
apostolical, may be this. We find that throughout all those | 
cities where the apostles did plant Christianity, the history | 
of times hath noted succession of pastors in the seat of one, | 
not of many (there being in every such Church evermore f 
many pastors), and the first one in every rank of succession i 
we find to have been, if not some Apostle, yet some Apostle’s) 
disciple. By Epiphanius* the bishops of Jerusalem are 
reckoned down from James to Hilarion then Bishop. Of 
them which boasted that they held the same things which 
they received of such as lived with the apostles themselves, 
Tertullian speaketh after this sort; : “Let them therefore 
“ shew the beginnings of their churches, let them recite their 
“bishops one by one, each in such sort succeeding other, 
“that the first bishop of them have had for his author and 
“ predecessor some Apostle, or at least some apostolical per- 
“son who persevered with the apostles. For so apostolical 
“ churches are wont to bring forth the evidence of their 
“estates. So doth the Church of Smyrna, having Polycarp | 
“whom John did consecrate.” Catalogues of bishops in a 
number of other churches, bishops, and succeeding one 
another from the very apostles’ times, are by Eusebius and 
Socrates collected; whereby it appeareth so clear, as nothing 
in the world more, that under them and by their appoint- 
ment this order began, which maketh many presbyters sub- 
ject unto the regiment of some one bishop. For as in Rome 
while the civil ordering of the commonwealth was jointly and 
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equally in the hands of two consuls, historical records con- 
cerning them did evermore mention them both, and note 
which two as colleagues succeeded from time to time; so 
there-is no doubt but ecclesiastical antiquity had done the 
very like, had not one pastor’s place and calling been always 
so eminent above the rest in the same church, 

[10.] And what need we to seek far for proofs that the 
apostles, who began this order of regiment of bishops, did 
it not but by divine instinct, when without such direction 
things of far less weight and moment they attempted not ? 
Paul and Barnabas did not open their mouths to the Gentiles, 
till the Spirit had said*, “Separate me Paul and Barnabas 
“for the work whereunto I have sent them.” ‘The eunuch 
by Philip + was neither baptized nor instructed before the 
angel of God was sent to give him notice that so it pleased 
the Most High. In Asia}, Paul and the rest were silent, 
because the Spirit forbade them to speak. When they in- 
tended to have seen Bithynia§ they stayed their journey, 
the Spirit not giving them leave to go. Before Timothy || 
was employed in those episcopal affairs of the Church, about 
which the Apostle St. Paul used him, the Holy Ghost gave 
special charge for his ordination, and prophetical intelligence 
more than once, what success the same would have. And 
shall we think that James was made bishop of J erusalem, 
Evodius bishop of the church of Antioch, the Angels in the 
churches of Asia bishops, that bishops every where were 
appointed to take away factions, contentions, and schisms, 
without some like divine instigation and direction of the 
Holy Ghost? Wherefore let us not fear to be herein bold 
and peremptory, that if any thing in the Church’s govern- 
ment, surely the first institution of bishops was from heaven, 
was even of God, the Holy Ghost was the author of it. _ 

VI. “A Bishop,” saith St. Augustine], “is a Presbyter’s 
“superior :” but the question is now, wherein that supe- 
riority did consist. The Bishop’s preeminence we say there- 
fore was twofold. First he excelled in latitude of the power 
of order, secondly in that kind of power which belongeth 
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unto jurisdiction. Priests in the law had authority and power noox vit 
to do greater things than Levites, the high-priest. greater ©" ”* 
than inferior priests might do ; therefore Levites were beneath 

priests, and priests inferior to the high-priest, by reason of 

the very degree of dignity, and of worthiness in the nature of 

those functions which they did execute, and not only for that 

the one had power to command and control the other. In 

like sort presbyters having a weightier and a worthier charge 

than deacons had, the deacon was in this sort the presbyter’s 
inferior; and where we say that a bishop was likewise ever 
accounted a presbyter’s superior, even according unto his 

very power of order, we must of necessity declare what prin- 

cipal duties belonging unto that kind of power a bishop might 
perform, and not a presbyter, 

[2.] The custom of the primitive Church in consecrating 
holy virgins and widows unto the service of God and his 
Church, is a thing not obscure, but easy to be known, both 
by that which St. Paul himself * concerning them hath, and 
by the latter consonant evidence of other men’s + writings. 
Now a part of the preeminence which bishops had in their 
power of order, was that by them only such were consecrated. 

[3-] Again, the power of ordaining both deacons and pres- 
byters, the power to give the power of order unto others, this 
also hath been always peculiar unto bishops. It hath not 
been heard of, that inferior presbyters were ever authorized 
to ordain. And concerning ordination, so great force and | 
dignity it hath, that whereas presbyters, by such power as 
they have received for administration of the sacraments, are | 
able only to beget children unto God; bishops having power | 
to ordain, do by virtue thereof create fathers to the people of 
God, as Epiphanius ¢ fitly disputeth. There are which hold__ 
that between a bishop and a presbyter, touching power of | 
order, there is no difference. The reason of which conceit 
is, for that they see presbyters no less than bishops authorized 
to offer up the prayers of the Church, to preach the gospel, 
to baptize, to administer the holy Eucharist; but they con- 
sidered not withal as they should, that the presbyter’s authority 
to do these things is derived from the bishop which doth 
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ordain him thereunto, so that even in those things which are 
common unto both, yet the power of the one is as it were a 
certain light borrowed from the others’ lamp. The apostles 
being bishops at large, ordained every where* presbyters. 
Titus and Timothy having received episcopal power, as apo- 
stolic ambassadors or legates, the one in Greece +, the other 
in Ephesus ¢, they both did by virtue thereof likewise ordain 
throughout all churches deacons and presbyters within the 
circuits allotted unto them. As for bishops by restraint, their 
power this way incommunicable unto presbyters which of the 
ancients do not acknowledge ? 

[4.] I make not confirmation any part of that power which 
hath always belonged only unto bishops §, because in some 
places the custom was that presbyters might also confirm in 
the absence of a bishop; albeit for the most part none but 
only bishops were thereof the allowed ministers. 

[5.] Here it will perhaps be objected that the power of 
ordination itself was not every where peculiar and proper 
unto bishops, as may be seen by a council of Carthage, 
which sheweth their church’s order to have been, that pres- 
byters should together with the bishop lay hands upon the 
ordained. But the answer hereunto is easy ; for doth it here- 
upon follow that the power of ordination was not principally 
and originally in the bishop? Our Saviour hath said unto his 
Apostles ||, “ With me ye shall sit and judge the twelve 
“ tribes of Israel ;” yet we know that to him alone it belongeth 
to judge the world, and that to him all judgment is given. 
With us even at this day presbyters are licensed to do as 
much as that council speaketh of, if any be present. Yet 
will not any man thereby conclude that in this church others 
than bishops are allowed to ordain. The association of pres- 
byters is no sufficient proof that the power of ordination is in 
them ; but rather that it never was in them we may hereby 
understand, for that no man is able to shew either deacon or 
presbyter ordained by presbyters only, and his ordination 
accounted lawful in any ancient part of the Church; every 
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where examples being found both of deacons and of presbyters Boox vir, 
ordained by bishops alone oftentimes, neither ever in that >” 
respect thought unsufficient. 

[6.] Touching that other chiefty, which is of jurisdiction; 
amongst the Jews he which was highest through the worthi- 
ness of peculiar duties incident into his function in the legal 
service of God, did bear always in ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
the chiefest sway. As long as the glory of the temple of God 
did last, there were in it sundry orders of men consecrated 
unto the service thereof, one sort of them inferior unto another 
in dignity and degree; the Nathiners subordinate unto the 
Levites, the Levites unto the Priests, the rest of the priests 
to those twenty-four which were chief priests, and they all 
to the High Priest. If any man surmise that the difference 
between them was only by distinction in the former kind of 
power, and not in this latter of jurisdiction, are not the words 
of the law manifest which make Eleazar the son of Aaron the 
priest chief captain of the Levites*, and overseer of them 
unto whom the charge of the sanctuary was committed ? 
Again, at the commandment of Aaron and his gons are not 
the Gersonites themselves required + to do all their service 
in the whole charge belonging unto the Gersonites, being 
inferior priests as Aaron and his sons were high priests? Did 
not Jehoshaphat { appoint Amarias the priest to be chief over 
them who were judges for the cause of the Lord in Jerusalem ? 
“ Priests,” saith Josephus §, “ worship God continually, and 
“the eldest of the stock are governors over the rest. He 
“ doth sacrifice unto God before others, he hath care of the 
“laws, Judgeth controversies, correcteth offenders, and who- 
“ soever obeyeth him not is convict of impiety against God.”: 

[7.] But unto this they answer, that the reason thereof was 
because the high priest did prefigure Christ, and represent 
to the people that chiefty of our Saviour which was to come ; 
so that Christ being now come there is no cause why such 
preeminence should be given unto any one. Which fancy 
pleaseth so well the humour of all sorts of rebellious spirits, 
that they all seek to shroud themselves under it. ‘Tell the 
Anabaptist, which holdeth the use of the sword unlawful for 
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a Christian man, that God himself did allow his people to 
make wars; they have their answer round and ready, 
“Those ancient wars were figures of the spiritual wars of 
« Christ.” Tell the Barrowist what sway David and others 
the kings of Israel did bear in the ordering of spiritual affairs, 
the same answer again serveth, namely, “That David and 
“ the rest of the kings of Israel prefigured Christ.” Tell the 
Martinist of the high priest’s great authority and jurisdiction 
amongst the Jews, what other thing doth serve histurn but 
the selfsame shift ; “ By the power of the high priest the 
“universal supreme authority of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
“ shadowed.” 

The thing is true, that indeed high priests were figures of 
Christ, yet this was in things belonging unto their power of 
order; they figured Christ by entering into the holy place, 
by offering for the sins of all the people once a year, and by 
other the like duties: but that to govern and to maintain 
order amongst those that were subject to them, is an office 
figurative and abrogated by Christ’s coming in the ministry ; 
that their exercise of jurisdiction was figurative, yea figurative 
in such sort, that it had no other cause of being instituted, 
but only to serve as a representation of somewhat to come, 
and that herein the Church of Christ ought not to follow 
them ; this article is such as must be confirmed, if any way, 
by miracle, otherwise it will hardly enter into the heads of 
reasonable men, why the high priest should more figure 
Christ in being a Judge than in being whatsoever he might 
be besides. St. Cyprian * deemed it no wresting of Scripture 
to challenge as much for Christian bishops as was given to 
the high priest amongst the Jews, and to urge the law of 
Moses as being most effectual to prove it. St. Jerome likewise 
thought it an argument sufficient to ground the authority of 
bishops upon}. “To the end,” saith he, “we may under- 
“stand Apostolical traditions to have been taken from the 
“ Old Testament; that which Aaron and his sons and the 
 Levites were in the temple, Bishops and Presbyters and 
“ Deacons in the Church may lawfully challenge to them- 
* selves.” 
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[8.] In the office of a Bishop Ignatius* observeth these BOOK VII, 
two functions, tepareveww Kal dpyew : concerning the one, such _S™“*® 
is a [the?] preeminence of a bishop, that he only hath the 
heavenly mysteries of God committed originally unto him, so 
that otherwise than by his ordination, and by authority 
received from him, others besides him are not licensed therein 
to deal as ordinary ministers of God’s church. And touching 
the other part of their sacred function, wherein the power of 
their jurisdiction doth appear, first how the Apostles them- 
selves, and secondly how Titus and Timothy had rule and 
jurisdiction over presbyters +, no man is ignorant. And had 
not Christian bishops afterwards the like power? Ignatius 
bishop of Antioch being ready by blessed martyrdom to end 
his life, writeth unto his presbyters, the pastors under him, in 
this sort {: Of mpeoBdrepor, momdvare 7d ev vply Trousvlov, ws 
“dvadelén 6 Ocds Tov wédAXovra dpxew buav. "Ey® yap 75 onévdopat. 
After the death of Fabian bishop of Rome, there growing 
some trouble about the receiving of such persons into the 
Church as had fallen away in persecution, and did now repent 
their fall, the presbyters and deacons of the same church 
advertised St. Cyprian thereof §, signifying, “ That they 
“must of necessity defer to deal in that cause till God did 
“send them a new bishop which might moderate all things.” 
Much we read of extraordinary fasting usually in the Church. 
And in this appeareth also somewhat concerning the chiefty 
of bishops. “The custom is,” saith Tertullian ||, “that 
“bishops do appoint when the people shall all fast.” « Yea, 
“it is not a matter left to our own free choice whether 
“bishops shall rule or no, but the will of our Lord and 
“ Saviour is,” saith Cyprian], “that every act of the Church 
“be governed by her bishops.” An argument it is of the 
bishop’s high preeminence, rule and government over all the 
rest of the clergy, even that the sword of persecution did 
strike, especially, always at the bishop as at the head, the 
rest by reason of their lower estate being more secure, as 


* Ep. ad Smyr. [e. 9. vid. supr. tioch. [c. 8.] 


b. vi. c. ii. § 1. note 14.] § Apud. Cypr. Ep. ii. 7. (3r.] 

t 1Tim.v.19. “Against a pres- || ‘‘ Episcopi universe plebi man- 
‘* byter receive no accusation under “ dare jejunia assolent.” Tertull. 
** two or three witnesses,” advers, Psychic. [c. 13.] 


t Ignat. [adscr.] Epist. ad An- 4 Cypr. Ep. 27. [al. 33.] 
Aa2 
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noe the selfsame Cyprian noteth; the very manner of whose 
—— speech unto his own both deacons and presbyters who 
remained safe, when himself then bishop was driven into 
exile, argueth likewise his eminent authority and rule over 
them. “By these letters,” saith he*, “I both exhort and 
“ command that ye whose presence there is not envied at, 
* nor so much beset with dangers, supply my room in doing 
“ those things which the exercise of religion doth require.” 
Unto the same purpose serve most directly those compari- 
sonst, than which nothing is more familiar in the books 
of the ancient Fathers, who as oft as they speak of the several 
degrees in God’s clergy, if they chance to compare presbyters 
with Levitical priests of the law, the bishop they compare { 
unto Aaron the high priest; if they compare the one with 
the Apostles, the other they compare (although in a lower 
proportion) sometime to Christ §, and sometime to God him- 
self, evermore shewing that they placed the bishop in an 
eminent degree of ruling authority and power above other 
presbyters, Ignatius |] comparing bishops with deacons, and 
with such ministers of the word and sacraments as were but 
presbyters, and had no authority over presbyters; “ What 
“is,” saith he, “the bishop, but one which hath all prin- 
“ cipality and power over all, so far forth as man may have it, 
“ being to his power a follower even of God’s own Christ ?” 

\ [9.] Mr. Calvin himself, though an enemy unto regimen’ 
by bishops, doth notwithstanding confess], that in old time 
the ministers which had charge to teach, chose of their com- 
pany one in every city, to whom they appropriated the title 
of bishop, lest equality should breed dissension. He added 
farther, that look what duty the Roman consuls did execute in 
proposing matters unto the senate, in asking their opinions, in 
directing them by advice, admonition, exhortation, in guiding 
actions by their authority, and in seeing that performed which 
was with common consent agreed on, the like charge had the 


* Cypr. Ep. 39. [al. 5. ed Baluz.] “num, in i C 
- [al. 5. ed. Z. » m presbyteris Apostolos re- 

t Vide Ignat. ad Magnes. [c.vi.] “ cognoscas.” ene ines de 
at Quod Aaron et filios ejus, septem Ordinib. Eccl. inter Opera 
| hoc peekee e presbyteros esse Hieron. [t. xi. 122. 

noverimus.”’ ier, ad Nepotia- || Ignat. [interp.] E 
num, ep. 2. [al.52.§ 7. t.i. p.260. [ce uber Daag aan 
ed. Vallarsii. 
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{ Instit. lib. iv. cap. 
§ “Ita est, ut in episcopis Domi- 1D. lv. cap. 4. § 2, 
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bishop in the assembly of other ministers, Thus much so0x vu, 
Calvin being forced by the evidence of truth to grant, doth se rente 
yet deny the bishops to have been so in authority at the 

first as to bear rule over other ministers: wherein what rule 

he doth mean, I know not. But if the bishops were so 

far in dignity above other ministers, as the consuls of Rome 

for their year above other senators, it is as much as we 
require. And undoubtedly if as the consuls of Rome, so the 
bishops in the Church of Christ had such authority, as both to 

direct other ministers, and to see that every of them should 
observe that which their common consent had agreed on, 

how this could be done by the bishop not bearing rule over 

them, for mine own part I must acknowledge that my poor 

conceit is not able to comprehend. 

[10.] One objection there is of some force to make against 
that which we have hitherto endeavoured to prove, if they 
mistake it not who allege it. St. Jerome, comparing other 
presbyters with him unto whom the name of bishop was then 
appropriate, asketh *, “ What a bishop by virtue of his place 
“and calling may do more than a presbyter, except it be only 
“to ordain?” In like sort Chrysostom having moved a 
question, wherefore St. Paul should give Timothy precept 
concerning the quality of bishops, and descend from them 
to deacons, omitting the order of presbyters between, he 
maketh thereunto this answer}, “ What things he spake 
“concerning bishops, the same are also meet for presby- 
“ ters, whom bishops seem not to excel in any thing but only 
“in the power of ordination.”” Wherefore seeing this doth 
import no ruling superiority, it follows that bishops were as 
then no rulers over that part of the clergy of God. 

Whereunto we answer, that both St. Jerome and St. Chry- 
sostom had in those their speeches an eye no further than 
only to that function for which presbyters and bishops were 
consecrated unto God. Now we know that their consecration 
had reference to nothing but only that which they did by 
force and virtue of the power of order, wherein sith bishops 
received their charge, only by that one degree, to speak of, 
more ample than presbyters did theirs, it might be well 





* Hieron. Ep. ad Evagr. [Evang.] 85. ty 146. §1.] 
t Chrysost. Hom. x. [xi.] in 1 Tim. 3. [t. xi. p. 604. ed. Ben.] 
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nook vi, enough said that presbyters were that way authorized to do, 





Ch. Yio. iy @ manner, even as much as bishops could do, if we 


consider what each of them did by virtue of solemn conse- 
cration: for as concerning power of regiment and jurisdiction, 
it was a thing withal added unto bishops for the necessary 
use of such certain persons and people, as should be there- 
unto subject in those particular churches whereof they were 
bishops, and belonged to them only as bishops of such or such 
a church; whereas the other kind of power had relation 
indefinitely unto any of the whole society of Christian ‘men, on 
whom they should chance to exercise the same, and belonged 
to them absolutely, as they were bishops wheresoever they 
lived. St. Jerome’s conclusion thereof is*, “That seeing 
‘in the one kind of power there is no greater difference 
“ between a presbyter and a bishop, bishops should not 
“ because of their preeminence in the other too much lift 
“‘ up themselves above the presbyters under them.” . St.Chry- 
sostom’s collection, “That whereas the Apostle doth set 
“ down the qualities whereof regard should be had in the 
“ eonsecration of bishops, there was no need to make a 
“ several discourse how presbyters ought to be qualified when 
“ they are ordained; because there being so little difference 
«in the functions, whereunto the one and the other receive 
“ ordination, the same precepts might well serve for both; at 
“ leastwise by the virtues required in the greater, what should 
“ need in the less might be easily understood. As for the 
* difference of jurisdiction, the truth is, the Apostles yet 
“ living, and themselves where they were resident exercising 
“the jurisdiction in their own persons, it was not every 
“ where established in bishops.” When the Apostles pre- 
scribed those laws, and when Chrysostom thus spake concern- 
ing them, it was not by him at all respected, but his eye 
was the same way with Jerome’s; his cogitation was wholly 
fixed on that power which by consecration is given to bishops 
more than to presbyters, and not on that which they have 
over presbyters by force of their particular accessary juris- 
diction. 

Wherein if any man suppose that Jerome and Chrysostom 
knew no difference at all between a presbyter and a bishop, 


* [Ep. ad Nepot. 2. al. 52. § 7.] 
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let him weigh but one or two of their sentences. The soox vu. 
pride of insolent bishops hath not a sharper enemy than —"""* 
Jerome, for which cause he taketh often occasions most 
severely to inveigh against them, sometimes for* shewing 
disdain and contempt of the clergy under them; sometime 
for not} suffering themselves to be told of their faults, and 
admonished of their duty by inferiors; sometime for not 
admitting} their presbyters to teach, if so be themselves were 
in presence ; sometimes for not vouchsafing to use any con- 
ference with them, or to take any counsel of them. Howbeit 
never doth he in such wise bend himself against their dis- 
orders, as to deny their rule and authority over presbyters. 
Of Vigilantius being a presbyter, he thus writeth§: “ Miror 
« sanctum episcopum in cujus parochia presbyter esse dicitur, 
“ acquiescere furori ejus, et non virga apostolica virgaque 
“ ferrea confringere vas inutile:” “I marvel that the holy 
«bishop under whom Vigilantius is said to be a presbyter, 
“ doth yield to his fury, and not break that unprofitable 
“« vessel with his apostolic and iron rod.” With this agreeth 
most fitly the grave advice he giveth to Nepotian||: “Be 
“ thou subject unto thy bishop, and receive him as the father 
“of thy soul. This also I say, that bishops should know 
« themselves to be priests and not lords; that they ought to 
“ honour the clergy as beseemeth the clergy to be honoured, 
“ to the end their clergy may yield them the honour which 
“as bishops they ought to have§. That of the orator Do- 
“ mitius is famous: ‘ Wherefore should I esteem of thee as 
“ of a prince, when thou makest not of me that reckoning 


* «Velut in aliqua sublimi specu- 
<¢ Ja constituti, vix dignantur videre 
<< mortales et alloquiconservossuos.” 
In 4. c. Epist. ad Gal. [v. 13. t. vil. 


+ “Nemo peccantibus episcopis 
“‘ audet contradicere; nemo audet 
“‘accusare majorem;  propterea 
“* quasi sancti et beati et in preecep- 
“tis Domini ambulantes augent 
“‘peccata peccatis.  Difficilis est 
“ accusatio in episcopum. Si enim 
“ peccaverit, non creditur; et si 
“convictus fuerit, non punitur.” 
In cap. 8. Ecclesiast. v.11. [ill. 454. 
The later editions of St. Jerome 
omit the first clause. ] 


t * Pessime consuetudinis est, 
“in quibusdam ecclesiis tacere 
“ presbyteros et praesentibus epi- 
“ scopis non loqui; quasi aut invi- 
«« deant aut non dignentur audire.”’ 
Ep. ad Nepotian. [52. § 7.] 
mg a 53. ad Ripar. [al. 109. § 2. 
1. 420, 

|| Hier. ad Nepot. [52. § 7.] 

“| No bishop may be a lord in re- 
ference unto the presbyters which 
are under him, if we take that name 
in the worst part, as Jerome here 
doth. For a bishop is to rule his 
presbyters, not as lords do their 
slaves, but as fathers do their chil- 
dren. 
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“which should in reason be made of a senator? Let us 
“ know the bishop and his presbyters to be the same which 
“ Aaron sometime and his sons were.” Finally writing 
against the heretics which were named Luciferians, “The 
“very safety of the Church,” saith he, “ dependeth on the 
“ dignity of the chief priest, to whom unless men grant an 
“exceeding and an eminent power, there will grow in 
“churches even as many schisms as there are persons which 
“ have authority.” 

Touching Chrysostom, to shew that by him there was also 
acknowledged a ruling superiority of bishops over presbyters, 
both then usual, and in no respect unlawful, what need we 
allege his words and sentences, when the history of his own 
episcopal actions in that very kind is till this day extant for 
all men to read that will? For St. Chrysostom of a presbyter 
in Antioch, grew to be afterwards bishop of Constantinople ; 
and in process of time when the emperor’s heavy displeasure 
had through the practice of a powerful faction against him 
effected his banishment, Innocent the bishop of Rome under- 
standing thereof wrote his letters unto the clergy of that 
Church*, “That no successor ought to be chosen in Chry- 
“‘sostom’s room: nec ejus Clerum alii parere Pontifici, nor hig 
“ clergy obey any other bishop than him.” A fond kind of 
speech, if so be there had been as then in bishops no ruling 
superiority over presbyters. When two of Chrysostom’s pres- 
byterst had joined themselves to the faction of his mortal 
enemy Theophilus, Patriarch in the Church of Alexandria, 
the same Theophilus and other bishops which were of his con- 
venticle, having sent those two amongst others to cite Chry- 
sostom their lawful bishop, and to bring him into public judg- 
ment, he taketh against this one thing special exception, as 
being contrary to all order, that those presbyters should come 
as messengers and call him to judgment, who were a part of 
that clergy whereof himself was ruler and judge. So that 
bishops to have had in those times a ruling superiority over 
presbyters, neither could Jerome nor Chrysostom be ignorant ; 
and therefore hereupon it were superfluous that we should 
any longer stand. 


* In Vita Chrys. per Cassiod.Sen. + Pallad. in Vita Chrys. [e. 9. 
[in Hist, Eccles. Tripart.1.x.c.18.] t. xiii. p. 29 E. ed. Bened.] 
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presbyters have used to govern the churches which were Oo )_ 
under them: it is by Zonaras somewhat plainly and at large me 
declared, that the bishop had his seat on high in the church shops to- 
above the residue which were present; that a number of pres- aren 
byters did always there assist him; and that in the oversight have used 


of the people those presbyters were after a sort the bishop’s Hee 
coadjutors*. The bishops [bishop ?] and presbyters who toge- ne Z 
ther with him governed the Church, are for the most part by under 
Ignatius jointly mentioned. In the epistle to them of Trallis, *°™- 
he saith of presbyters that they are ovpPovdor cat ovvespevTar 
706 émicxdrov, “ counsellors and assistants of the bishop ;” and 
concludeth in the end, “ He that should disobey these were a 
“ plain atheist, and an irreligious person, and one that did set 
“ Christ himself and his own ordinances at nought.” Which 
order making presbyters or priests the bishop’s assistants doth 
not import that they were of equal authority with him, but 
rather so adjoined that they also were subject, as hath been 
proved. In the writings of St. Cyprian} nothing is more 
usual than to make mention of the college of presbyters sub- 
ject unto the bishop, although in handling the common affairs 
of the Church they assisted him. But of all other places which 
open the ancient order of episcopal presbyters the most clear 
is that epistle of Cyprian unto Cornelius {, concerning certain 
Novatian heretics received again upon their conversion into 
the unity of the Church. “After that Urbanus and Sido- 
“ nius, confessors, had come and signified unto our presbyters, 
“ that Maximus a confessor and presbyter did together with 
“them desire to return into the Church, it seemed meet to 
“hear from their own mouths and confessions that which 
“by message they had delivered. When they were come, 
“and had been called to account by the presbyters touching 
“ those things they had committed, their answer was, that 
“ they had been deceived, and did request that such things as 
“ there they were charged with might be forgotten. It being 
“ brought unto me what was done, I took order that the pres- 

* "OQomep cipmovoe Sobevres rH “ cerdotali honore conjuncti.” _ Ep. 
émuoxér@. Zon. in Can. Apost. 28.[qu. 68? p.118. ed. Baluzii.]. 
[Can. 58. ap. Beveridge, Synod..i.. . f fit should be ‘ Cornelius unto 

8. ** Cyprian.”’] 
T “ Cum episcopo presbyteri sa- 
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Book vu. “ bytery might be assembled. There were also present five 
Ee ae bishops, that upon settled advice it might be with consent 
« of all determined what should be done about their persons.” 
Thus far St. Cyprian. Wherein it may be peradventure de- 
manded, whether he and other bishops did thus proceed with 
advice of their presbyters in all such public affairs of the 
Church, as being thereunto bound by ecclesiastical canons, or 
else that they voluntarily so did, because they judged it in 
discretion as then most convenient. Surely the words of 
Cyprian are plain, that of his own accord he chose this way 
of proceeding, “ * Unto that,” saith he, “which Donatus, and 
« Fortunatus, and Novatus, and Gordius, our com-presbyters, 
“ have written, I could by myself alone make no answer, for- 
“ asmuch as at the very first entrance into my bishoprick I 
“ resolutely determined not to do any thing of mine own pri- 
« vate judgment, without your counsel and the people’s con- 
« sent.” The reason whereof he rendereth in the same epistle, 
saying, “When by the grace of God myself shall come unto 
“ you,” (for St. Cyprian was now in exile,) “ of things which 
“ either have been or must be done we will consider, sicut 
* honor mutuus poscit, as the law of courtesy which one doth 
“ owe to another of us requireth.” And at this very mark 
doth St. Jerome evermore aim in telling bishops that presby- 
ters were at the first their equals, that in some churches for a 
long time no bishop was made but only such as the presbyters 
did choose out amongst themselves, and therefore no cause 
why the bishop should disdain to consult with them, and in 
weighty affairs of the Church to use their advice. Sometime 
to countenance their own actions, or to repress the boldness 
of proud and insolent spirits, that which bishops had in them- 
selves sufficient authority and power to have done, notwith- 
standing they would not do alone, but craved therein the aid 
and assistance of other bishops, as in the case of those Novatian 
heretics, before alleged, Cyprian himself did. And in Cyprian 
we find of others the like practice. Rogatian a bishop, having 
been used contumeliously by a deacon of his own church, 
wrote thereof his complaint unto Cyprian and other bishops. 
In which case their answer was t, “ That although in his own 
* cause he did of humility rather shew his grievance, than 


* Cypr. Ep. 93. [5: p. 11] t Cypr. Ep. (65. al. 3. ¢. 1.] 
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“ himself take revenge, which by the vigour of his apostolical BOOK. VE, 
_ “ office and the authority of his chair he might have presently ain ee 
* done, without any further delay ;” yet if - partyshoulddo 
again as before, their judgments were, “ fungaris circa eum 

* potestate honoris tui, et eum vel deponas vel abstineas ;”— 

“ use on him that power which the honour of thy place giveth 

“ thee, either to depose him or exclude him from access unto 

“ holy things.” 

[2.] The bishop for his assistance and ease had under him, 
to guide and direct deacons in their charge, his archdeacon, so 
termed in respect of care over deacons, albeit himself were | / 
not deacon but presbyter. For the guidance of presbyters in / 
their function the bishop had likewise under him one of the | 
selfsame order with them, but above them in authority, one | 
whom the ancients termed usually an arch-presbyter*, we at | ©) 
this day name him dean. For most certain truth it is that | 
churches cathedral and the bishops of them are as glasses, 
wherein the face and very countenance of apostolical antiquity 
remaineth even as yet to be seen, notwithstanding the alter- 
ations which tract of time and the course of the world hath 
brought. For defence and maintenance of them we are most 
earnestly bound to strive, even as the Jews were for their tem- 
ple and the high priest of God therein: the overthrow and 
ruin of the one, if ever the sacrilegious avarice of Atheists 
should prevail so far, which God of his infinite mercy forbid, 
ought no otherwise to move us than the people of God were 
moved, when having beheld the sack and combustion of his 
sanctuary in most lamentable manner flaming before their eyes, 
they uttered from the bottom of their grieved spirits those 
voices of doleful supplication +, “‘Exsurge Domine et misere- 

“aris Sion; Servi tui diligunt lapides ejus, pulveris ejus 
“« miseret eos.” 

VIII. How far the power which bishops had did reach, How far 
what number of persons was subject unto them at the first, ot Bestops 
and how large their territories were, it is not for the question hath reach- 

ed from the 
we have in hand a thing very greatly material to know. For beginning 
if we prove that bishops have lawfully of old ruled over other ™ respect 

* Such aonewas that Peterwhom Theophilus at that time bishop. 
Cassiodore writing the life of Chry- [Hist. Eccles. Tripartit. lib. x. 


sostom doth call the archpresbyter cap 10. | 
of the church of Alexandria under + Psalm cii. 13, 14. 
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BOOK vi, ministers, it is enough, how few soever those ministers have 


Ch. viii. 2. 


of territory 


or local 
compass. 


been, how small soever the circuit of place which hath con- 
tained them. Yet hereof somewhat, to the end we may so far 
forth illustrate church antiquities. 

[2.] A law imperial there is, which sheweth that there was 
great care had to provide for every Christian city a bishop as 
near as might be*, and that each city had some territory 
belonging unto it, which territory was also under the bishop 
of the same city ; that because it was not universally thus, but 
in some countries one bishop had subject unto him niany cities 
and their territories, the law which provided for establishment 
of the other orders, should not prejudice those churches 
wherein this contrary custom had before prevailed. Unto the 
bishop of every such city, not only the presbyters of the same 
city, but also of the territory thereunto belonging, were from 
the first beginning subject. For we must note that when as 
yet there were in cities no parish churches, but only colleges 
of presbyters under their bishop’s regiment, yet smaller con- 
gregations and churches there were even then abroad, in which 
churches there was but some one only presbyter to perform 
among them divine duties +. Towns and villages abroad re- 
ceiving the faith of Christ from cities whereunto they were 
adjacent, did as spiritual and heavenly colonies by their sub- 
jection honour those ancient mother churches out of which 
they grew. And in the Christian cities themselves, when the 
mighty increase of believers made it necessary to have them 
divided into certain several companies, and over every of those 
companies one only pastor to be appointed for the ministry of 
holy things ; between the first and the rest after it there could 
not but be a natural inequality, even as between the temple and 
synagogues in Jerusalem. The clergy of cities were termed 
urbice {, to shew a difference between them and the clergies 

* L.36 C. de Epise. et Cler.[Cod. “Ioavpias ind rdv émioxordy éorw 
Just. i. 3. de Episc. et Cler. 36. p. 35. "InavpordAeas. Besides, Cypr. Ep. 


ed.Gothofr.1688.]‘Exdornmdrustduov 82. [p. 73: ed. Baluz. al. 55. c. 14.] 
entaxotrov éxéra* Kai Kdv bia Oelas “ Cum jampridem per omnes pro- 
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“vincias et per urbes singulas or- 
** dinati sunt episcopi.”” 

T “Ubi ecclesiastici ordinis non 
“est consessus, et offert et tingit 
** sacerdos qui est ibi solus.” ‘Ter- 
tull. Exhort. ad Castit. [¢. 7.] 

{Cypr.Ep.25. [40.ed.Baluz.p.53.] 


Dioceses unlike Parishes in the modern Sense. 36 
of the towns, of villages, of castles abroad. And how many 
soever these parishes or congregations were in number, which 
did depend on any one principal city church, unto the bishop 
of that one church they and their several sole presbyters were 
all subject. 


Cu 


[3-] For if so be, as some imagine, every petty congregation 
or hamlet had had his own particular bishop, what sense could 
there be in those words of Jerome * concerning castles, villages, 
and other places abroad, which having only presbyters to teach 
them and to minister unto them the sacraments, were resorted 
unto by bishops for the administration of that wherewith their 
presbyters were not licensed to meddle. To note a difference 
of that one church where the bishop hath his seat, and the rest 
which depend upon it, that one hath usually been termed 
cathedral, according to the same sense wherein Ignatius speak- 
ing of the Church of Antioch termeth it his throne; and Cyprian 
making mention of Evaristus, who had been bishop and was 
now deposed, termeth him cathedre extorrem +, one that was 
thrust besides his chair. The church where the bishop is set 
with his college of presbyters about him we call a see; the 
local compass of his authority we term a diocess. Unto a 
bishop within the compass of his own both see and diocess, it 
hath by right of his place evermore appertained to ordain 
presbyters ¢, to make deacons, and with judgment to dispose 
of all things of weight. The apostle St. Paul had episcopal 
authority, but so at large that we cannot assign unto him any 
one certain diocess. His § positive orders and constitutions 
churches every where did obey. Yea, “a charge and a care,” 
saith he ||, “I have even of all churches.” The walks of 
Titus and Timothy were limited within the bounds of a narrow 
precinct. As for other bishops, that which Chrysostom hath 
concerning them, if they be evil, could not possibly agree 
unto them, unless their authority had reached farther than to 
some one only congregation. ‘The danger being so great as 
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“ it is, to him that scandalizeth one soul, what shall he,” saith 
Chrysostom *, speaking of a bishop, “ what shall he deserve, 
“ by whom so many souls, yea, even whole cities and peoples, 
“ men, women, and children, citizens, peasants, inhabitants, 
“ both of his own city, and of other towns subject unto it, are 
“ offended?” A thing so unusual it was for a bishop not to 
have ample jurisdiction, that Theophilus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, for making one a bishop of a small town, is noted as a 
proud despiser of the commendable orders of the Church with 
this censuret: ‘Such novelties Theophilus presumed every 
“ where to begin, taking upon him, as it had been another 
© Moses.” 

[4.] Whereby is discovered also their error, who think that 
such as in ecclesiastical writings they find termed Chorepisco- 
pos were the same in the country which the bishop was in the 
city: whereas the old Chorepiscopi are they that were ap- 
pointed of the bishops to have, as his vicegerent, some over- 
sight of those churches abroad, which were subject unto his 
see ; in which churches they had also power to make subdea- 
cons, readers, and such like petty church officers. With which 
power so stinted, they not contenting themselves, but adven- 
turing at the length to ordain even deacons and presbyters 
also, as the bishop himself did, their presumption herein was 
controlled and stayed by the ancient edict of councils. For 
example that of Antioch t, “It hath seemed good to the holy 
“‘ synod that such in towns and countries as are called Chor- 
“ emscopt do know their limits and govern the churches under 
“ them, contenting themselves with the charge thereof, and 
“ with authority to make readers, sub-deacons, exorcists, and 
“ to be leaders or guiders of them ; but not to meddle with the 
“ ordination either of a presbyter or of a deacon, without the 
“bishop of that city, whereunto the Chorepiscopus and his 
“ territory also is subject.” The same synod appointed like- 
wise that those Chorepiscopi shall be made by none but the 
bishop of that city under which they are. Much might here- 
unto be added, if it were further needful to prove that the 
local compass of a bishop’s authority and power was never so 
straitly listed, as some men would have the world to imagine, 
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[5-] But to go forward ; degrees there are and have been of BOOK VII. 
old even amongst bishops also themselves ; one sort of bishops seas ia 
being superiors unto presbyters only, another sort having pre- 
eminence also above bishops. It cometh here to be considered 
in what respect inequality of bishops was thought at the first 
a thing expedient for the Church, and what odds there hath 
been between them, by how much the power of one hath been 
larger, higher, and greater than of another. Touching the 
causes for which it hath been esteemed meet that bishops 
themselves should not every way be equals ; they are the same 
for which the wisdom both of God and man hath evermore 
approved it as most requisite, that where many governors must 
of necessity concur for the ordering of the same affairs, of what 
nature soever they be, one should have some kind of sway or 
stroke more than all the residue. For where number is there 
must be order, or else of force there will be confusion. Let 
there be divers agents, of whom each hath his private induce- 
ments with resolute purpose to follow them (as each may 
have) ; unless in this case some had preeminence above the 
rest, a chance it were if ever any thing should be either begun, 
proceeded in, or brought unto any conclusion by them, deli- 
berations and counsels would seldom go forward, their meet- 
ings would always be in danger to break up with jars and con- 
tradictions. In an army a number of captains, all of equal 
power, without some higher to oversway them; what good 
would they do? In all nations where a number are to draw 
any one way, there must be some one principal mover. 

Let the practice of our very adversaries themselves herein 
be considered ; are the presbyters able to determine of church 
affairs, unless their pastors do strike the chiefest stroke and 
have power above the rest? Can their pastoral synod do any | 
thing, unless they have some president amongst them? In| 
synods they are forced to give one pastor preeminence and 
superiority above the rest. But they answer, that he who 
being a pastor according to the order of their discipline is for 
the time some little deal mightier than his brethren, doth not 
continue so longer than only during the synod. Which 
answer serveth not to help them out of the brers ; for by their 
practice they confirm our principle touching the necessity of 
one man’s preeminence wheresoever a concurrency of many is 
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required unto any one solemn action: this nature teacheth, 
and this they cannot choose but acknowledge. As for the 
change of his person to whom they give this preeminence, if 
they think it expedient to make for every synod a new supe- 
rior, there is no law of God which bindeth them so to [do] ; 
neither any that telleth them that they might [not ?] suffer one 
and the same man being made president even to continue so 
during life, and to leave his preeminence unto his successors 
after him, as by the ancient order of the Church, archbishops, 
presidents amongst bishops, have used to do. ~ 

[6.] The ground therefore of their preeminence above 
bishops is the necessity of often concurrency of many bishops 
about the public affairs of the Church, as consecrations of 
bishops, consultations of remedy of general disorders, audience 
judicial, when the actions of any bishop should be called in 
question, or appeals are made from his sentence by such as 
think themselves wronged. These and the like affairs usually 
requiring that many bishops should orderly assemble, begin, 
and conclude somewhat ; it hath seemed in the eyes of reverend 
antiquity a thing most requisite, that the Church should not 
only have bishops, but even amongst bishops some to be in 
authority chiefest. 

[7.] Unto which purpose, the very state of the whole world, 
immediately before Christianity took place, doth seem by the 
special providence of God to have been prepared. For we 
must know, that the countries where the Gospel was first 
planted, were for the most part subject to the Roman empire. 
The Romans’ use was commonly, when by war they had sub- 
dued foreign nations, to make them provinces, that is, to place 
over them Roman governors, such as might order them 
according to the laws and customs of Rome. And, to the end 
that all things might be the more easily and orderly done, a 
whole country being divided into sundry parts, there was in 
each part some one city, whereinto they about did resort for 
Justice. Every such part was termed a diocess*. Howbeit, 
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“ Hellespontio controversize, ut in 
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put over to that court which was 
held in the diocess of Hellespont, 
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his trouble be forced to follow them 
at Ephesus, which was the chiefest 
court in that province, 
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the name diocess is sometime so generally taken, that it soox vm 
containeth not only more such parts of a province, but even "#7 
more provinees also than one; as the diocess of Asia contained 
eight, the diocess of Africa seven. Touching diocesses ac- 
cording unto a stricter sense, whereby they are taken for a 
part of a province, the words of Livy do plainly shew what 
order the Romans did observe in them. For at what time 
they had brought the Macedonians into subjection, the Roman 
governor, by order from the senate of Rome, gave charge that 
Macedonia should be divided into four regions or diocesses. 
“Capita regionum ubi concilia fierent, prime sedis Amphi- 
“ polim, secunde Thessalonicen, tertie Pellam, quartx Pelago- 
“niam fecit. Eo concilia sue cujusque regionis indici, pecu- 
“ niam conferri, ibi magistratus creari jussit.” This being before 
the days of the emperors, by their appointment Thessalonica 
was afterwards the chiefest, and in it the highest governor of 
Macedonia had his seat. Whereupon the other three diocesses 
were in that respect inferior unto it, as daughters unto a mother 
city ; for not unto every town of justice was that title given, but 
was peculiar unto those cities wherein principal courts were 
kept. Thus in Macedonia the mother city was Thessalonica ; 
in Asia, Ephesus* ; in Africa, Carthage; for so Justinian in 
his time made itt. The governors, officers, and inhabitants 
of these mother cities were termed for difference’ sake metro- ‘ 
polites, that is to say, mother city men ; than which nothing 
could possibly have been devised more fit to suit with the 
nature of that form of spiritual regiment under which after- 
ward the Church should live. 

Wherefore if the prophet saw cause to acknowledge unto 
the Lord that the light of his gracious providence did shine 
no where more apparently to the eye than in preparing 
the land of Canaan to be [a] receptacle for that Church 
which was of old {, “Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, 
thou hast cast-out the heathen and planted it, thou madest 
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“ yoom for it, and when it had taken root it filled the land :” 
how much more ought we to wonder at the handy-work of 
Almighty God who to settle the kingdom of his dear Son did 
not cast out any one people, but directed in such sort the 
politic counsels of them who ruled far and wide over all, that 
they throughout all nations, people and countries upon earth, 
should unwittingly prepare the field wherein the vine which 
God did intend, that is to say, the Church of his dearly- 
beloved Son was to take root? For unto nothing else can 
we attribute it, saving only unto the very incomprehensible 
force of Divine providence, that the world was in so marvellous 
fit sort divided, levelled and laid out before-hand. Whose 
work could it be but his alone to make such provision for the 
direct implantation of his Church ? 

[8.] Wherefore inequality of Bishops being found a thing 
convenient for the Church of God, in such consideration as 
hath been shewed, when it came secondly in question which 
bishops should be higher and which lower, it seemed herein 
not to the civil monarch only, but to the most, expedient 
that the dignity and celebrity of mother cities should be 
respected *, They which dream that if civil authority had 
not given such preeminence unto one city more than another, 
there had never grown an inequality amongst bishops, are 
deceived: superiority of one bishop over another would be 
requisite in the Church although that civil distinction were 
abolished : other causes having made it necessary even amongst 
bishops to have some in degree higher than the rest, the 
civil dignity of place was considered only as a reason where- 
fore this bishop should be preferred before that: which delibe- 
ration had been likely enough to have raised no small trouble, 
but that such was the circumstance of place, as being followed 
in that choice, besides the manifest conveniency thereof, took 
away all show of partiality, prevented secret emulations, and 
gave no man occasion to think his person disgraced in that 
another was preferred before him, 
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[9.] Thus we see upon what occasion metropolitan bishops BooxK vi. 
became archbishops. Now while the whole Christian world 
in a manner still continued under one civil government, there 
being oftentimes within some one more large territory divers 
and sundry mother churches, the metropolitans whereof were 
archbishops; as for order’s sake it grew hereupon expe- 
dient there should be a difference also amongst them, so no 
way seemed in those times more fit than to give preeminence 
unto them whose metropolitan sees were of special desert 
or dignity: for which cause these as being bishops in the 
chiefest mother churches were termed primates, and at the 
length by way of excellency, patriarchs. For ignorant we are 
not, how sometimes the title of patriarch is generally given to 
all metropolitan bishops. 

They are mightily therefore to blame which are so bold and 
confident, as to affirm * that for the space of above four hundred 
and thirty years after Christ, all metropolitan bishops were in 
every respect equals, till the second council of Constantinople 
exalted certain metropolitans above the rest. True it is, they 
were equals as touching the exercise of spiritual power within 
their diocesses, when they dealt with their own flock. For 
what is it that one of them might do within the compass 
of his own precinct, but another within his might do the 
same? But that there was no subordination at all of one of 
them unto another; that when they all or sundry of them 
were to deal in the same causes, there was no difference 
of first and second in degree, no distinction of higher and 
lower in authority acknowledged amongst them; is most 
untrue. 

The great council of Nice was after our Saviour Christ but 
three hundred twenty-four years, and in that council certain 
metropolitans are said even then to have had an ancient pre- 
eminence and dignity above the rest; namely the primate of 
Alexandria, of Rome, and of Antioch. Threescore years 
after this there were synods + under the emperor Theodosius ; 
which synod was the first at Constantinople, whereat one 
hundred and fifty bishops were assembled: at which council 
it was decreed that the bishop of Constantinople should not 
only be added unto the former primates, but also that his 
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nook vir. place should be second amongst them, the next to the bishop 
te of Rome in dignity. The same decree again renewed con- 
cerning Constantinople, and the reason thereof laid open* 
in the council of Chalcedon: at the length came that second 
of Constantinople +, whereat were six hundred and thirty 
bishops, for a third confirmation thereof. Laws imperial there 
are likewise extant to the same effect. Herewith the bishop 
of Constantinople being overmuch puffed up, not only could 
not endure that see to be in estimation higher, whereunto his 
own had preferment to be the next, but he challefged more 
than ever any Christian bishop in the world before either had, 
or with reason could have. What he challenged, and was 
therein as then refused by the bishop of Rome, the same the 
bishop of Rome in process of time obtained for himself, and 
having gotten it by bad means, hath both upheld and aug- 
mented it, and upholdeth it by acts and practices much worse. 
[10.] But primates, according to their first institution, were 
all, in relation unto archbishops, the same by prerogative t 
which archbishops were being compared unto bishops. Before 
the council of Nice, albeit there were both metropolitans and 
primates, yet could not this be a means forcible enough to 
procure the peace of the Church, but all things were wonder- 
ful tumultuous and troublesome, by reason of one special 
practice common unto the heretics of those times ; which was, 
that when they had been condemned and cast out of the 
Church by the sentence of their own bishops, they contrary 
to the ancient received orders of the Church, had a custom to 
wander up and down, and to insinuate themselves into favour 
where they were not known, imagining themselves to.be safe 
enough, and not to be clean cut off ‘from the body of the 
Church, if they could any where find a bishop which was 
content to communicate with them ; whereupon ensued, as in 
that case there needs must, every day quarrels and. jars unap- 
peasable amongst bishops. The Nicene council for redress 
hereof considered the bounds of every archbishop’s ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, what they had been in former times, and 
accordingly appointed unto each grand part of the Christian 
‘world some one primate, from whose judgment no man living 
within his territory might appeal, unless it were to a council 
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general of all bishops. The drift and purpose of which order 
was, that neither any man oppressed by his own particular 
bishop might be destitute of a remedy through appeal unto 
the more indifferent sentence of some other ordinary judge ; 
nor yet every man be left at such liberty as before, to shift 
himself out of their hands for whom it was most meet to have 
the hearing and determining of his cause. The evil, for 
remedy whereof this order was taken, annoyed at that present 
especially the church of Alexandria in Egypt, where Arianism 
begun. For which cause the state of that church is in the 
Nicene canons concerning this matter mentioned before the 
rest. The words of their sacred edict are these *: “ Let those 
“ customs remain in force which have been of old, the 
“ customs of Egypt and Libya, and Pentapolis; by which 
“ eustoms the bishop of Alexandria hath authority over all 
“these; the rather for that this hath also been the use of 
“the bishop of Rome, yea the same hath been kept in 
« Antioch and in other provinces.” Now because the custom 
likewise had been that great honour should be done to 
the bishop of Ailia or Jerusalem, therefore lest their decree 
concerning the primate of Antioch should any whit prejudice 
the dignity and honour of that see, special provision is 
made+, that although it were inferior in degree, not only 
unto Antioch the chief of the East, but even unto Caesarea too, 
yet such preeminence it should retain as belonged to a mother 
city, and enjoy whatsoever special prerogative or privilege it 
had besides. Let men therefore hereby judge of what 
continuance this order which upholdeth degrees of bishops 
must needs have been, when a general council of three 
hundred and eighteen bishops living themselves within three 
hundred years after Christ doth reverence the same for 
antiquity’s sake, as a thing which had been even then of 
old observed in the most renowned parts of the Christian 
world. 

[x1.] Wherefore needless altogether are those vain and 
wanton demands, “No mention of an archbishop in Theo- 
« philus bishop of Antioch? None in Ignatius? None in 
“ Clemens of Alexandria? None in Justin Martyr, Ireneus, 
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« Tertullian, Cyprian? None in all those old historiographers, 
* out of which Eusebius gathereth his story? None till the 
* time of the council of Nice, three hundred and twenty 
“ years after Christ* ?” As if the mention which is thereof 
made in that very council, where so many bishops acknow- 
ledge archiepiscopal dignity even then ancient, were not of 
far more weight and value than if every of those Fathers had 
written large discourses thereof. But what is it which they 
will blush at, who dare so confidently set it down +t, that in 
the council of Nice some bishops being termed metrapolitans, 
no more difference is thereby meant to have been between 
one bishop and another, than is shewed between one minister 
and another, when we say such a one is a minister in the city 
of London, and such a one minister in the town of Newing- 
ton? So that to be termed a metropolitan bishop did in their 
conceit import no [more] preeminence above other bishops, 
than we mean that a girdler hath over others of the same 
trade, if we term him which doth inhabit some mother city 
for difference’ sake a metropolitan girdler. 

But the truth is too manifest to be so deluded; a bishop 
at that time had power in his own diocess over all other 
ministers there, and a metropolitan bishop sundry preemi- 
nences above other bishops, one of which preeminences was 
in the ordination of bishops, to have xdpos rév ywoudver, the 
chief power of ordering all things done. Which preeminence 
that council itself doth mention {, as also a greater belonging 
unto the patriarch or primate of Alexandria, concerning whom 
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* “ What! no mention ofhimin “tropolitan bishop was nothing 


** Theophilus bishop of Antioch? 
*“none in Clemens Alexandrinus? 
** none in Ignatius? none in Justin 
* Martyr? in Irenzus, in Tertul- 
* lian, in Origen, in Cyprian? in 
** those old historiographers, out of 
“which Eusebius gathered his 
“story? Was it for his baseness 
‘and smallness that he could not 
“be seen amongst the bishops, 
“elders, and deacons, being the 
* chief and principal of them all? 
‘* Can the cedar of Lebanon be hid- 
‘* den amongst the box-trees?” T.C. 
lib. i. 92. [al. 70.] 

t T.C. lib.i, ubi supra. “A me- 


“else but a bishop of that place 
“which it pleased the emperor or 
“magistrate to make the chief of 
“the diocess or shire; and as for 
“this name, it makes no more dif- 
“ference between a bishop and a 
* bishop, than when I say a minister 
“ of London and a minister of New- 
“ ington.” 

{ Cone. Nicen. c. 6. © Illud 
“autem omnino manifestum, quod 
“ siquis absque metropolitani sen- 
“tentia factus sit episcopus, hunc 
“magna synodus definivit episco- 
“pum esse non oportere,” [t. i. 324. 
ed. Harduin.] 
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it is there likewise said, that to him did belong éfovefa, poox vu. 
authority and power over all Egypt, Pentapolis, and Libya: ——— 
within which compass sundry metropolitan sees to have been, 

there is no man ignorant, which in those antiquities have 

[hath ?] any knowledge. 

[12.] Certain prerogatives there are wherein metropolitans 
excelled other bishops, certain also wherein primates excelled. 
other metropolitans. Archiepiscopal or metropolitan pre- 
rogatives are those mentioned in old imperial constitutions, 
to convocate* the holy bishops under them within the 
compass of their own provinces, when need required their 
meeting together for inquisition and redress of public dis- 
orders; to grant unto bishops under them leave and faculty 
of absence from their own diocesses+, when it seemed ne- 
cessary that they should otherwhere converse for some rea- 
sonable while; to give notice { unto bishops under them of 
things commanded by supreme authority ; to have the hear- 
ing § and first determining of such causes as any man had 
against a bishop; to receive the appeals of the inferior 
clergy, in case they found themselves overborne by the 
bishop their immediate judge ||. And lest haply it should 
be imagined that canons ecclesiastical we want to make 
the selfsame thing manifest ; in the council of Antioch 
it was thus decreed: “The bishops in every province 
« must know, that he which is bishop in the mother city 
« hath not only charge of his own parish or diocess, but even 
sof the whole province also.” Again: “ It hath seemed 
« good that other bishops without him should do nothing 
“ more than only that which concerns each one’s parish and 
“¢ the places underneath it? Further by the selfsame council 
all councils provincial are reckoned void and frustrate**, un- 
less the bishop of the mother city within that province where 
such councils should be, were present at them. So that the 
want of his presence, and in canons for church-government, 
want of his approbation also, did disannul them: not so the 
want of any others. Finally, concerning elections of bishops, 
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A 
the council of Nice hath this general rule*, that the chief 
ordering of all things here, is in every province committed to 
the metropolitan. 

[13.] Touching them, who amongst metropolitans were 
also primates, and had of sundry united provinces the chiefest 
metropolitan see, of such that canon in the council of Carthage 
was eminent, whereby + a bishop is forbidden to go beyond 
seas without the license of the highest chair within the same 
bishop’s own country ; and of such which beareth the name 
of apostolical, is that ancient canon likewise, which chargeth } 
the bishops of each nation, to know him which is Jirst amongst 
them, and to esteem of him as an head, and to do no extra- 
ordinary thing but with his leave. The chief primates of the 
Christian world were the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. To whom the bishop of Constantinople being 
afterwards added, St. Chrysostom the bishop of that see is in 
that respect said § to have had the care and charge not only 
of the city of Constantinople, “sed etiam totius Thracie, 
** que sex prefecturis est divisa, et Asi totius, que ab un- 
“ decim presidibus regitur.” The rest of the East was under 
Antioch, the South under Alexandria, and the West under 
Rome. Whereas therefore John the bishop of Jerusalem 
being noted of heresy, had written an apology for himself 
unto the bishop of Alexandria, named Theophilus ; St. Je- 
rome || reproveth his breach of the order of the Church 
herein, saying, “Tu qui regulas queris ecclesiasticas, et 
“ Niceni concilii canonibus uteris, responde mihi, ad Alex- 
“ andrinum episcopum Palestina quid pertinet? Ni fallor, 
“ hoc ibi decernitur, ut Palestine metropolis Cesarea sit, et 
“ totius Orientis Antiochia. Aut igitur ad Czsariensem epi- 
“scopum referre debueras; aut si procul expetendum judi- 
“cium erat, Antiochiam potius liters dirigende.” Thus 
much concerning that Local Compass which was anciently 
set out to bishops; within the bounds and limits whereof 
we find that they did accordingly exercise that episcopal 
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authority and power which they had over the Church of BOOK VII. 
Christ. ; oe 
IX. The first whom we read to have bent themselves In what re. 
against the superiority of bishops were Aérius and his fol- on a3 
lowers. Aérius seeking to be made a bishop, could not ment hath 
- brook that Eustathius was thereunto preferred before him. a ee 
Whereas therefore he saw himself unable to rise to that by Aérius, 
greatness which his ambitious pride did affect, his way of 
revenge was to try what wit being sharpened with envy and 
malice could do in raising a new seditious opinion, that. the 
superiority which bishops had was a thing which they should 
not have, that a bishop might not ordain, and that a bishop 
ought not any way to be distinguished from a presbyter. 
For so doth St. Augustine * deliver the opinion of Aérius: 
Epiphanius not so plainly nor so directly, but after a more 
rhetorical sort. ‘His speech was rather furious than con- 
“venient for man to use: What is,” saith he, “a bishop 
“more than a presbyter? The one doth differ from the 
“other nothing. For their order is one, their honour one, 
“one their dignity. A bishop imposeth his hands, so doth a 
“presbyter. A bishop baptizeth, the like doth a presbyter. 
“The bishop is a minister of divine service, a presbyter is 
“the same. The bishop sitteth as judge in a throne, even 
“the presbyter sitteth also.” A presbyter therefore doing 
thus far the selfsame thing which a bishop did, it was by 
Aérius enforced that they ought not in any thing to differ. 
[2.] Are we to think Aérius had wrong in being judged an 
heretic for holding this opinion? Surely if heresy be an 
error falsely fathered upon Scriptures, but indeed repugnant 
to the truth of the Word of God, and by the consent of the 
universal Church, in the councils, or in her contrary uniform 
practice throughout the whole world, declared to be such; 
and the opinion of Aérius in this point be a plain error of 
that nature: there is no remedy, but Aérius, so schismatically 
and stiffly maintaining it, must even stand where Epiphanius 
and Augustine have placed him. An error repugnant unto 
the truth of the Word of God is held by them, whosoever 
* Aug. de Her. ad Quodvult- “‘fertur, quod episcopus non potest 
deum. [t. viii. 18. Hzr.53.] “Aéri- “ ordinari; Dicebat etiam presby- 


“ani ab Aério quodam sunt, qui “ terum ab episcoponulla differentia 
““quuin esset presbyter, doluisse ‘ debere discerni.” 


BOOK VII. 
Ch. ix. 3, 


~ sentences of Scripture. 


378 Aérius rightly deemed an Heretic : 


they be, that stand in defence of any conclusion drawn 
erroneously out of Scripture, and untruly thereon fathered. 
The opinion of Aérius therefore being falsely collected out of 
Scripture, must needs be acknowledged an error repugnant 
unto the truth of the word of God. His opinion was that 
there ought not to be any difference between a bishop and a 
His grounds and reasons for this opinion were 
Under pretence of which sentences, 
whereby it seemed that bishops and presbyters at the first did 
not differ, it was concluded by Aérius that the Church did ill 
in permitting any difference to be made. 

[3.] The answer which Epiphanius maketh unto some part 
of the proofs by Aérius alleged, was not greatly studied or 
laboured; for through a contempt of so base an error (for 
this himself did perceive and profess) yieldeth he thereof 
expressly this reason: Men that have wit do evidently see 
that all this is mere foolishness. But how vain and ridiculous 
soever his opinion seemed unto wise men, with it Aérius de-’ 
ceived many*; for which cause somewhat was convenient to 
be said against it. And in that very extemporal slightness 
which Epiphanius there useth, albeit the answer made to 
Aérius be in part but raw +, yet ought not hereby the truth 
to find any less favour than in other causes it doth, where we 
do not therefore judge heresy to have the better, because now 
and then it allegeth that for itself, which defenders of the 
truth do not always so fully answer. Let it therefore suffice, 
that Aérius did bring nothing unanswerable. The weak 
solutions which the one doth give, are to us no prejudice 
against the cause, as long as the other’s oppositions are of no 
greater strength and validity. Did not Aérius, trow you, 
deserve to be esteemed as a new Apollos, mighty and power- 
ful in the word, which could for maintenance of his cause 


presbyter. 


* °Ev tovt@ moddovs ymdtnoe. Apostle could not mention the 


[Her. 75. § 3. 

t+ As in that he saith, the Apo- 
stle doth name sometime presbyters 
and not bishops, 1 Tim. iy. 14. 
sometime bishops and not presby- 
ters, Phil. i. 1. because all churches 
had not both, for want of able and 
sufficient men. In such churches 
therefore as had but the one, the 


other. Which answer is nothing to 
the latter place abovementioned : for 
that the church of Philippi should 
have more bishops than one, and 
want a few able men to be presbyters 
under the regiment of one bishop, 
how shall we think it probable or 
likely ? 
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bring forth so plain divine authorities, to prove by the Apo- soox vir. 


stles’ own writings that bishops ought not in any thing to 
differ from other presbyters ? For example, where it is said * 


that presbyters made Timothy bishop, is it not clear that a 
bishop should not differ from a presbyter, by having power of | 


ordination? Again, if a bishop might by order be distinguished 
from a presbyter, would the Apostle have given as he doth + 
unto presbyters the title of bishops? These were the in- 
vincible demonstrations wherewith Aérius did so fiercely 
assault bishops. 

[4.] But the sentence of Aérius perhaps was only, that the 
difference between a bishop and a presbyter hath grown by 


the order and custom of the Church, the word of God not : 


appointing that any such difference should be, Well, let 
Aérius then find the favour to have his sentence so con- 
strued; yet his fault in condemning the order of the Church, 
his not submitting himself unto that order, the schism which 
he caused in the Church about it, who can excuse? No, the 
truth is, that these things did even necessarily ensue, by force 
of the very opinion which he and his followers did hold. 


His conclusion was, that there ought to be no difference 
between a presbyter and a bishop. His proofs, those Serip-| 
ture sentences which make mention of bishops and pres- 
byters without any such distinction or difference. So that if 


between his conclusion and the proofs whereby he laboured 
to strengthen the same, there be any show of coherence at 
all, we must of necessity confess, that’ when Aérius did plead, 


There is by the Word of God no difference between a pres- | 


byter and a bishop, his meaning was not only, that the Word 
of God itself appointeth not, but that it enforceth on us the 


duty of not appointing nor allowing that any such difference 


should be made. 


Ch. ix. 4. xX,1. 


X. And of the selfsame mind are the enemies of govern- In what re- 


ment by bishops, even at this present day. They hold as 


* 1 Tim.iv.14. “With the im- “at Philippi, with the bishops and 


*© deacons.’ 


“ position of the presbytery’s hand.” 
Of which presbytery St. Paul was 
chief, 2 Tim.i.6. And I think no 
man will deny that St. Paul had 
more than a simple presbyter’s 
authority. 

+ Phil. i.1. “ To all the saints 


For as yet in the 
church of Philippi, there was no one 
which had authority besides the 
Apostles, but their presbyters or 
bishops were all both in title and in 
power equal. 


spects epi- 
scopal regi- 


380 Modern Enemies: their Ways of attacking our Mierarchy. 


BOOK Vil. Aérius did, that if Christ and his Apostles were obeyed, a 

“bishop should not be permitted to ordain; that between a 
maa by presbyter and a bishop the word of God alloweth not any, 
the authors inequality or difference to be made; that their order, their 
aaa re- authority, their power, ought to be one; that it is but by 
te a usurpation and corruption that the one sort are suffered to 

. have rule of the other, or to be any way superior unto them. 


Which opinion having: now so many defenders, shall never 


~ be able while the world doth stand to find in some [so many ?], 


believing antiquity, as much as one which hath given it coun- 
tenance, or borne any friendly affection towards it. 

[2.} Touching these men therefore, whose desire is to have 
all equal, three ways there are whereby they usually oppugn 
the received order of the Church of Christ. First, by dis- 
gracing the inequality of pastors, as a new and mere human 
invention, a thing which was never drawn out of Scripture, 
where all pastors are found (they say) to have one and the 
same power both of order and jurisdiction: Secondly, by 
gathering together the differences between that power which 
we give to bishops, and that. which was given them of old in 
the Church; so that albeit even the ancient took more than 
was warrantable, yet so far they swerved not as ours have 
done: Thirdly, by endeavouring to prove, that the Scripture 
directly forbiddeth, and that the judgment of the wisest, the 
holiest, the best.in all ages, condemneth utterly the inequality 
which we allow. 

Their argu-. XI, That inequality of pastors is a mere human invention, 
ee a thing not found in the word of God, they prove thus: 
ees i. “ All the places of Scripture where the word Bishop is 
'y Bishops, ae ; yee 
as beinga “ used, or any other derived of that name, signify an over- 
ee “ sight in respect. of some particular congregation only, and 
man, and “‘ never in regard of pastors committed unto his oversight. 
i “ For which cause the names of bishops, and presbyters, or 
answered. “ pastoral elders, are used indifferently, to signify one and 
“ the selfsame thing. Which so indifferent and common use 
“ of these words for one and the selfsame office, so constantly 
“and perpetually in all places*, declareth that the word 
“ Bishop in the Apostles’ writing importeth not a pastor of 
“ higher power and authority over other pastors.” 


* Titus ig; 1 Tim. iii.g; Phil. iz; 1Pet.v.1,2, 
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ii. “ All pastors are called to their office by the same means 
“ of proceeding ; the Scripture maketh no difference in the 
«manner of their trial, election, ordination: which proveth 
*‘ their office and power to be by Scripture all one.” 

ii. “The Apostles were all of equal power, and all pastors 
“ do alike succeed the Apostles in their ministry and power, 
“ the commission and authority whereby they succeed being 
“in Scripture but one and the same that was committed to 
* the Apostles, without any difference of committing to one 
“ pastor more, or to another less.” 

iv. “The power of the censures and keys of the Church, 
“and of ordaining and ordering ministers (in which two 
“ points especially this superiority is challenged), is not 
“ committed to any one pastor of the Church more than to 
“ another; but the same is committed as a thing to be carried 
“ equally in the guidance of the Church. Whereby it ap- 
« yeareth, that Scripture maketh all pastors, not only in the 
«ministry of the word and sacraments, but also in all eccle- 
“ siastical jurisdiction and authority, equal.” 

vy. “The council of Nice doth attribute this difference, 
“ not unto any ordination of God, but to an ancient custom 
«used in former times, which judgment is also followed after- 
« wards by other councils: Concil. Antioch. cap. 9.” 

vi. Upon these premises, their summary collection and 
conclusion is, “That the ministry of the Gospel, and the 
«functions thereof, ought to be from heaven and of God 
“ (John i. 23); that if they be of God, and from heaven, 
« then are they set down in the word of God* ; that if they 
“be not in the word of God, (as by the premises it doth 
« appear, they say, that our kind of bishops are not,) it fol- 
<« Joweth, they are invented by the brain of men, and are of 
“the earth, and that consequently they can do no good in 
the Church of Christ, but harm.’ 


BOOK VII; 
Ch, xi, 2, 


[2.] Our answer hereunto is, first, that their proofs are Answer. 


* T.C. lib. i. p. 62, [al.. 83. Whit- 
gift’s Defence, 303.] ‘‘So that it 
‘* appeareth that the ministry of the 
"© Gospel, and the functions thereof 
. ought to be from heaven: from 
* heaven, I say, and heavenly, be- 
* cause although it be executed by 


“earthly men, and ‘ministers are 
“chosen also by men like unto 
“ themselves, yet because it is done 
“by the word and institution of 
* God, it may well be accounted to 


~“ come from heaven and from God.” 


382 Summary of Answers: Presbyters how called Bishops. 


BooK vi, unavailable to shew that Scripture affordeth no evidence for 


Ch. xi. 3, 4. 





the inequality of pastors: Secondly, that albeit the Scripture 
did no way insinuate the same to be God’s ordinance, and 
the Apostles to have brought it in, albeit the Church were 
acknowledged by all men to have been the first beginner 
thereof a long time after the Apostles were gone; yet is not 
the authority of bishops hereby disannulled, it is not hereby 
proved unfit or unprofitable for the Church. 

[3.] First, that the word of God doth acknowledge no 
inequality of power amongst pastors of the Church, neither 
doth it appear by the signification of this word bishop, nor by 
the indifferent use thereof. ; 

For concerning signification, first it is clearly untrue, that 
no other thing is thereby signified, but only an oversight in 
respect of a particular church and congregation. For, I 
beseech you, of what parish or particular congregation was 
Matthias bishop? his office Scripture doth term episcopal * ; 
which being no other than was common unto all the Apostles 
of Christ, forasmuch as in that number there is not any to 
whom the oversight of many pastors did not belong by force 
and virtue of that office ; it followeth that the very word doth 
sometimes even in Scripture signify an oversight, such as 
includeth charge over pastors themselves. 

And if we look to the use of the word, being applied with 
reference unto some one church, as Ephesus, Philippi, and 
such like, albeit the guides of those churches be interchange- 
ably in Scripture termed sometime bishops, sometime pres- 
byters, to signify men having oversight and charge, without 
relation at all unto other than the Christian laity alone; yet 
this doth not hinder, but that Scripture may in some place 
have other names, whereby certain of those presbyters or 
bishops are noted to have the oversight and charge of pastors, 
as out of all peradventure they had whom St. John doth 
entitle angels +, 

[4.] Secondly, as for those things which the Apostle hath 
set down concerning trial, election, and ordination of pastors, 
that he maketh no difference in the manner of their calling, 
this also is but a silly argument to prove their office and their 
power equal by the Scripture. The form of admitting each 


* Acts i. 20, T Rev. ii. 1, 
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sort unto their offices, needed no particular instruction: there pooxr vu. 
was no fear, but that such matters of course would easily ee 
enough be observed. The Apostle therefore toucheth those 

things wherein judgment, wisdom and conscience is required, 

he carefully admonisheth of what quality ecclesiastical per- 

sons should be, that their dealing might not be scandalous in 

the Church. And forasmuch as those things are general, we 

see that of deacons there are delivered in a manner the self- 

same precepts which are given concerning pastors, so far as 
concerneth their trial, election, and ordination. Yet who 

doth hereby collect that Scripture maketh deacons and pastors 

equal ? 

If notwithstanding it be yet demanded, “ Wherefore he 
“ which teacheth what kind of persons deacons and pres- 
“byters should be, hath nothing in particular about the 
quality of chief presbyters, whom we call bishops?” I 
answer briefly, that there it was no fit place for any such 
discourse to be made, inasmuch as the Apostle wrote unto 
Timothy and Titus, who having by commission episcopal 
authority, were to exercise the same in ordaining, not bishops 
(the apostles themselves yet living, and retaining that power 
in their own hands) but presbyters, such as the apostles at 
the first did create throughout all churches. Bishops by 
restraint (only James at Jerusalem excepted) were not yet 
in being. 

[5.] Thirdly, about equality amongst the apostles there is 
by us no controversy moved. If in the rooms of the apostles, 
which were of equal authority, all pastors do by Scripture 
succeed alike, where shall we find a commission in Scripture 
which they speak of, which appointed all to succeed in the 
selfsame equality of power, except that commission which 
doth authorize to preach and baptize should be alleged, 
which maketh nothing to the purpose, for in such things all 
pastors are still equal. We must, I fear me, wait very long 
before any other will be shewed. For howsoever the Apostles 
were equals amongst themselves, all other pastors were not 
equals with the Apostles while they lived, neither are they 
any where appointed to be afterward each other’s equal. 
Apostles had, as we know, authority over all such as were 
no Apostles; by force of which their authority they might 








384 — Objection from common Prerogatives : answered. — 


nook vit, both command and judge. It was for the singular good and 
_h-346  penefit of those disciples whom Christ left behind him, and 


Pies 


of the pastors which were afterwards chosen ; for the great 
good, I-say, of all sorts, that the Apostles were im power 
above them. Every day brought forth somewhat wherein 
they saw by experience, how much it stood them in stead to 
be under controlment of those superiors and higher governors 
of God’s house. Was it a thing so behoveful that pastors 
should be subject unto pastors in, the Apostles’ own times ? 
and is there any commandment that this subjection should 
cease with them, and that the pastors of the sueceeding ages 
should be all equals? No, no, this strange and absurd conceit 
of equality amongst pastors (the mother of schism and of 


confusion) is but a dream newly brought forth, and seen 


never in the Church before. 

[6.] Fourthly, power of censure and ordination appeareth 
even by Scripture marvellous probable to have been derived 
from Christ to his Church, without this surmised equality in 
them to whom he hath committed the same. For I would 
know whether Timothy and Titus were commanded by 


St. Paul to do any thing more than Christ hath authorized 
pastors to do? And to the one it is Scripture which saith™, 


« Against a presbyter receive thow no accusation, saving 
« under two or three witnesses ;” Scripture which lkewise 
hath said to the other +, “ For this very cause left I thee in 
« Crete, that thou shouldest redress the things that remain, 
« and shouldest ordain presbyters in every city, as I appointed 
“ thec”’ In the former place the power of censure is spoken 
of, and the power of ordination in the latter. Will they 
say that every pastor there was equal to Timothy and 
Titus in these things? If they do, the Apostle himself is 
against it, who saith that of their two very persons he had 


made choice, and appointed in those places them, for per- 


_-formances of those duties: whereas if the same had belonged 
‘-unto others no less than to them, and not principally unto 


‘them above others, it had been fit for the Apostle accordingly 


to have directed his letters concerning these things in general 


unto them all which had equal interest in them; even as it 


had been likewise fit to have written those epistles in St. 
_* 1 Tim. v. 19. 7 Tit. 105. 6 
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John’s Revelation unto whole ecclesiastical senates, rather 
than only unto the angels of each church, had not some one 
been above the rest in authority to order the affairs of the 
church. Scripture therefore doth most probably make for the 
inequality of pastors, even in all ecclesiastical affairs, and by 
_ very express mention as well in censures as ordinations. 

[7.] Fifthly, In the Nicene council there are confirmed 
certain prerogatives and dignities belonging unto primates 
or archbishops, and of them it is said that the ancient custom 
of the Church had been to give them such preeminence, 
but no syllable whereby any man should conjecture that 
those fathers did not honour [did honour ?] the superiority 
which bishops had over other pastors only upon ancient 
custom, and not as a true apostolical, heavenly, and divine 
ordinance. 

[8.] Sixthly, Now although we should leave the general 
received persuasion held from the first beginning, that 
the Apostles themselves left bishops invested with power 
above other pastors; although, I say, we should give over 
this opinion, and embrace that other conjecture which so 
many have thought good to follow*, and which myself did 
sometimes judge a great deal more probable than now I do, 
merely that after the Apostles were deceased, churches did 
agree amongst themselves for preservation of peace and order, 
to make one presbyter in each city chief over the rest, and to 


BOOK VI. 


Ch. si. 4, 8. 


translate into him that power by force and virtue whereof ’ Lea 
KC Ee - 


the Apostles, while they were alive, did preserve and uphold 


order in the Church, exercising spiritual jurisdiction partly | 
by themselves and partly by evangelists, because they could ‘ 


not always every where themselves be present: this order 
taken by the Church itself (for so let us suppose that the 


Apostles did neither by word nor deed appoint it) were not- ““* © 
withstanding more warrantable than that it should give place ©“ | te a e 
and be abrogated, because the ministry of the Gospel and the aoe oN eae 
functions thereof ought + to be from heaven. Bry caro, RK 
1ST, 


* They of Walden. Ain. Syl. Decad. v. Serm. 3. [p..296. Tigur. 


Hist. Bohem. [c. 35. Marsilius De- 1577.] Juel. Def. Seca part. 2. ¢. 9. 
fens Pac. Nicl. [Wicl. ap.] Thom. di.1. Fulk. Answ. to the Test. Tit. 
Wald. c. 1. lib. ii. c. 60. Calvin. i. 5. ; 

Com. in 1.ad Tit. [v. 7.] Bullinger,  Johni. 25. [ap.T.C.i. 62. al.83.] 
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386  Lpiscopacy warrantable, were it but so far divine 


[9.] There came chief priests and elders unto our Saviour 
Christ as he was teaching in the temple, and the question 
which they moved unto him was this *, “ By what authority 
« doest thou these things, and who gave thee this authority?” 
Their question he repelled with a counter-demand, “The 
« baptism of John, whence was it, from heaven, or of men a 
Hereat they paused, secretly disputing within themselves, 
« Tf we shall say, From heaven, he will ask, Wherefore did 
«“ ye not then believe him? and if we say, Of men, we 
«fear the people, for all hold John a prophet.” What is 
it now which hereupon these men would infer? That all 
functions ecclesiastical ought in such sort to be from heaven, 
as the function of John was? No such matter here contained. 
Nay, doth not the contrary rather appear most plainly by 
that which is here set down? For when our Saviour doth ask 
concerning the baptism, that is to say the whole spiritual 
function, of John, whether it were “ from heaven, or of men,” 
he giveth clear to understand that men give authority unto 
some, and some God himself from heaven doth authorize. 
Nor is it said, or in any sort signified, that none have lawful 
authority which have it not in such manner as John, from 
heaven. Again when the priests and elders were loth to say 
that John had his calling from men, the reason was not 
because they thought that so John should not have had any 
good or lawful calling, but because they saw that by this 
means they should somewhat embase the calling of John; 
whom all men knew to have been sent from God, according 
to the manner of prophets, by a mere celestial vocation. So _ 
that out of the evidence here alleged, these things we may 
directly conclude: first that whoso doth exercise any kind of 
function in the Church, he cannot lawfully so do except 
authority be given him; secondly that if authority be not 
given him from men, as the authority of teaching was given 
unto Scribes and Pharisees, it must be given him from heaven, 
as authority was given unto Christ, Elias, John Baptist, and 
the prophets. For these two only ways there are to have 
authority. But a strange conclusion it is, God himself did 
from heaven authorize John to bear witness of the light, to 


* Matt, xxi..23. 25, 26. 


as 1s the Institution of Civil Government. 387 


prepare a way for the promised Messias, to publish the near- oox vu. 
ness of the kingdom of God, to preach repentance, and to = 
baptize (for by this part, which was in the function of John 
most noted, all the rest are together signified), therefore the 
Church of God hath no power upon new occurrences to ap- 
point, to ordain an ecclesiastical function, as Moses did ae 
Jethro’s advice devise a civil. 
[10.] All things we grant which are in the Church odght 
to be of God. But £crgetinnis as they may be two ways 
accounted such, one if they be of his own institution and 
not of ours, another if they be of ours, and yet with his 
approbation: this latter way there is no impediment but 
that the same thing which is of men may be also justly 
and truly said to be of God, the same thing from heaven 
which is from earth. Of all good things God himself is author, 
and consequently an approver of them. The rule to discern 
when the actions of men are good, when they are such as 
they ought to be, is more ample and large than the law 
which God hath set particular down in his holy word; the 
Scripture is but a part of that rule, as hath been heretofore at 
large declared. If therefore all things be of God which are 
well done, and if all things be well done which are according 
to the rule of well-doing, and if the rule of well-doing be 
more ample than the Scripture * : : what necessity is there, 
that every thing which is of God should be set down in 
holy Scripture? True it is in things of some one kind, true it 
is that what we are now of necessity for ever bound to believe 
or observe in the special mysteries of salvation, Scripture 
must needs give notice of it unto the world; yet true it cannot 
be, touching all things that are of God. Sufficient it is for 
the proof of lawfulness in any thing done, if we can shew 
that God approveth it. And of his approbation the evidence 
is sufficient, if either himself have by revelation in his word | 
warranted it, or we by some discourse of reason find it good | 
of itself, and unrepugnant unto any of his revealed laws and 
ordinances. Wherefore injurious we are unto God, the '| 
author and giver of human capacity, judgment, and wit, when 
because of some things wherein he precisely forbiddeth men 


* Lib. i. [c. 14.] 
Ccc2 
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Ch. xi. 11. 


388 Zanchius and Calvin, Witnesses for Prelacy. 


to use their own inventions, we take occasion to disauthorize 
and disgrace the works which he doth produce by the hand 
either of nature or of grace in them. We offer contumely 
even unto him, when we scornfully reject what we list, with- 
out any other exception than this, “The brain of man hath 
« devised it.” Whether we look into the church or common- 
weal, as well in the one as in the other, both the ordination of 
officers, and the very institution of their offices may be truly 
derived from God, and approved of him, although they be 
not always of him in such sort as those things are which 
are in Scripture. Doth not the Apostle term the law of 
nature *, even ‘as the evangelist doth the law of Seripture f, 
Sixaloya tod @cod, God’s own righteous ordinance? The 
law of nature then being his law, that must needs be of him 
which it hath directed men unto. Great odds I grant there 
is between things devised by men, although agreeable with 
the law of nature, and things in Scripture set down by the 
finger of the Holy Ghost. Howbeit the dignity of these is no 
hinderance, but that those be also reverently accounted of in 
their place. 

[1x.] Thus much they very well saw, who although not 
living themselves under this kind of church polity, yet being 
through some experience more moderate, grave and circum- 
spect in their judgment, have given hereof their sounder and 
better advised sentence. “That which the holy Fathers,” 
saith Zanchius t, “have by common consent without contra- 
« diction of Scripture received, for my part I neither will nor 
“ dare with good conscience disallow. And what more certain 
“than that the ordering of ecclesiastical persons, one in 
“ authority above another, was received into the church by 
“ the common consent of the Christian world? What am I 
“ that I should take upon me to control the whole Church of 
* Christ in that which is so well known to have been lawfully, 
religiously, and to notable purpose instituted ?” 

Calvin making mention § even of primates that have au- 
thority above bishops: “ It was,” saith he, “the institution 
“ of the ancient church, to the end that the bishops might 
“ by this bond of concord continue the faster linked amongst 


* Rom. i. 32. _ t Luke i. 6. { Confess. 169. 
§ Epist.[ad Reg. Polon. p.] 190, 
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“ themselves.” And lest any man should think that as well Boe e 
he might allow the papacy itself, to prevent this he addeth, ——— 
« Aliud est moderatum gerere et honorem, quam totum terra- 
“yum orbem immenso imperio complecti.” 

These things standing as they do, we may conclude, that 
albeit the offices which bishops execute had been committed 
unto them only by the Church, and that the superiority 
which they have over other pastors were not first by Christ 
himself given to the Apostles, and from them descended to 
others, but afterwards in such consideration brought in and 
agreed upon as is pretended; yet could not this be a just or 
lawful exception against it. 

XII. But they will say, “There was no necessity of in- Their argu- 
“ stituting bishops; the Church might have stood well ments te 

5 prove there 

“ enough without them; they are as those superfluous things, was no ne- 
“ which neither while they continue do good, nor do harm aatiAte 
“ when they are removed, because there is not any profitable Bishops in 
“use whereunto they should serve. For first, in the pri- aust 
“ mitive Church their pastors were all equal, the bishops of 
“those days were the very same which pastors of parish 
* churches at this day are with us, no one at commandment 
“or controlment by any other’s authority amongst them. 
‘‘The Church therefore may stand and flourish without 
“bishops. If they be necessary, wherefore were they not 
“ sooner instituted ? 

« Again, if any such thing were needful for the Church, 
“« Christ would have set it down in Scripture, as he did all 
“kind of officers needful for Jewish regiment. He which 
“ prescribed unto the Jews so particularly the least thing 
“ pertinent unto their temple, would not have left so weighty 
*¢ offices undetermined of in Scripture, but that he knew the 
«“ Church could never have any profitable use of them.” 

« Furthermore, it is the judgment of Cyprian*, that 
“ equity requireth every man’s cause to be heard, where the 
“ fault he is charged with was committed: and the reason he 
“ allegeth is, forasmuch as there they may have both accusers 
* and witnesses in their cause. Sith therefore every man’s 
“ cause is meetest to be handled at home by the judges of his 
“ own parish, to what purpose serveth their device, which 
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“have appointed bishops unto whom such causes may be 
“ brought, and archbishops to whom they may be also from 
“ thence removed ?” 

XIII. What things have necessary use in the Church, 
they of all others are the most unfit to judge, who bend 
themselves purposely against whatsoever the Church useth, 
except it please themselves to give it the grace and counte- 
nance of their favourable approbation; which they willingly 
do not yield unto any part of church polity, in the forehead 
whereof there is not the mark of that new-devised stamp. 
But howsoever men like or dislike, whether they judge 
things necessary or needless in the house of God, a conscience 
they should have, touching that which they boldly affirm or 
deny. 

[2.] (1.) “ In the primitive Church no bishops, no pastors 
“ having power over other pastors, but all equals, every man 
“ supreme commander and ruler within the kingdom of his 
* own congregation or parish? The bishops that are spoken 
“ of in the time of the primitive Church, all such as parsons 
“ or rectors of parishes are with us?” If thus it have been 
in the prime of the Church, the question is, how far they will 
have that prime to extend? and where the latter spring of 
this new supposed disorder to begin? That primitive Church, 
wherein they hold that amongst the Fathers all which had 
pastoral charge were equal, they must of necessity so far 
enlarge as to contain some hundred of years, because for 
proof hereof they allege boldly and confidently St. Cyprian, 
who suffered martyrdom about two hundred and threescore 
years after our blessed Lord’s incarnation. A bishop, they 
say, such as Cyprian doth speak of, had only a church or 
congregation, such as the ministers and pastors with us, 
which are appointed unto several towns. Every bishop in 
Cyprian’s time was pastor of one only congregation, assembled 
in cne place to be taught of one man*. 

A thing impertinent, although it were true. For the 

* « The bishop which Cyprian “ nor province, but a congrega- 
“speaketh of, is nothing else but “tion which met together in one 


“such as we call pastor, or as “place, and to be taught of one 
“the common name with us is, “man.” ‘'T. C. lib. i. p. 99, 100. 


*‘ parson, and his church whereof [76. ap. Whitg. Def. 260. 
“he is bishop is neither diocess ae ; ser 
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question is about personal inequality amongst governors of poox vu. 
the Church. Now to shew there was no such thing in the ““““* 
Church at such time as Cyprian lived, what bring they forth ? 
Forsooth that bishops had then but a small circuit of place 

for the exercise of their authority. Be it supposed, that no 

one bishop had more than one only town to govern, one only 
congregation to rule: doth it by Cyprian appear, that in any 

such town or congregation being under the care and charge 

of some one bishop, there were not besides that one bishop 

others also ministers of the word and sacraments, yet subject 

to the power of the same bishop? If this appear not, how 

can Cyprian be alleged for a witness that in those times there 

were no bishops which did differ from other ministers, as 

being above them in degree of ecclesiastical power ? 

But a gross and a palpable untruth it is, that “ bishops 
“ with Cyprian were as ministers are with us in parish 
“ churches; and that each of them did guide some parish 
“ without any other pastors under him.” St. Cyprian’s own 
person may serve for a manifest disproof hereof. Pontius 
being deacon under Cyprian noteth that his admirable virtues 
caused him to be bishop with the soonest, which advance- 
ment therefore himself endeavoured for a while to avoid. It 
seemed in his own eyes too soon for him to take the title 
of so great honour, in regard whereof a bishop is termed 
Pontifex, Sacerdos, Antistes Dei. Yet such was his quality, 
that whereas others did hardly perform that duty whereunto 
the discipline of their order, together with the religion of 
the oath they took at their entrance into the office, even con- 
strained them; him the chair did not make but receive such 
a one as behoved that a bishop should be. But soon after 
followed that proscription, whereby being driven into exile, 
and continuing in that estate for the space of some two years, 
he ceased not by letters to deal with his clergy, and to direct 
them about the public affairs of the Church. They unto 
whom those epistles were written*, he commonly entitleth 


* « Etsi fratres pro dilectione 
* sua cupidi sunt ad conveniendum 
et visitandum confessores bonos, 
-f quos illustravit jam gloriosis ini- 
“tis divina dignatio, tamen caute 
“hoc, et non glomeratim nec per 


“ multitudinem simul junctam, puto 
“esse faciendum: ne ex hoc ipso 
“ invidia concitetur, et introeundi 
“ aditus denegetur, et cum insatia- 
“biles multum [totum] volumus, 
* totum perdamus: consulite orgo 
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the presbyters and deacons of that church. If any man doubt 
whether those presbyters of Carthage were ministers of the 
word and sacraments or no, let him consider but that one 
only place of Cyprian, where he giveth them his careful 
advice, how to deal with circumspection in the perilous times 
of the Church, that neither they which were for the truth’s 
sake imprisoned might want those ghostly comforts which 
they ought to have, nor the Church by ministering the same 
unto them incur unnecessary danger and peril. In which 
epistle it doth expressly appear, that the presbyters of whom 
he speaketh did offer, that is to say, administer the Eucharist ; 
and that many there were of them in the Church of Carthage, 
so as they might have every day change for performance of 
that duty. Nor will any man of sound judgment I think 
deny, that Cyprian was in authority and power above the 
clergy of that church, above those presbyters unto whom he 
gave direction. It is apparently therefore untrue, that in 
Cyprian’s time ministers of the word and sacraments were 
all equal, and that no one of them had either title more ex- 
cellent than the rest, or authority and government over the 
rest. Cyprian being bishop of Carthage was clearly superior 
unto all other ministers there: yea Cyprian was by reason 
of the dignity of his see an archbishop, and so consequently 
superior unto bishops. 

[3-] Bishops we say there have been always, even as long 
as the Church of Christ itself hath been. The Apostles who 
planted it, did themselves rule as bishops over it; neither 
could they so well have kept things in order during their 
own times, but that episcopal authority was given them from 
above, to exercise far and wide over all other guides and 
pastors of God’s Church. The Church indeed for a time 
continued without bishops by restraint, every where esta- 
blished in Christian cities. But shall we thereby conclude 
that the Church hath no use of them, that without them it 
may stand and flourish ?_ No, the cause wherefore they were 
so soon universally appointed was, for that it plainly appeared 
“et providete ut cum tempera- “ alternent, quia et mutatio per- 
“‘mento hoe agi tutius possit; ita ‘ sonarum, et vicissitudo conveni- 
“ut presbyter! quoque, qui illic ‘ entium minuit invidiam.” Ep. 5. 


‘* apud confessores offerunt, singuli [4. p.9. ed. Baluz.} 
“cum singulis diaconis per vices 
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that without them the Church could not have continued long. 
It was by the special providence of God no doubt so disposed, 
that the evil whereof this did serve for remedy might first be 
felt, and so the reverend authority of bishops be made by so 
much the more effectual, when our general experience had 
taught men what it was for churches to want them. Good 
laws are never esteemed so good, nor acknowledged so neces- 
sary, as when precedent crimes are as seeds out of which they 
grow. Episcopal authority was even in a manner sanctified 
unto the Church of Christ by that little better [bitter ?] 
experience which it first had of the pestilent evil of schisms. 
Again, when this very thing was proposed as a remedy, yet 
a more suspicious and fearful acceptance it must needs have 
found, if the selfsame provident wisdom of Almighty God 
had not also given beforehand sufficient trial thereof in the 
regiment of Jerusalem, a mother church, which having re- 
ceived the same order even at the first, was by it most peace- 
ably governed, when other churches without it had trouble. 
So that by all means the necessary use of episcopal govern- 
ment is confirmed, yea strengthened it is and ratified, even 
by the not establishment thereof in all churches every where 
at the first. . 

[4.] (2.) When they further dispute, “That if any such 
“thing were needful, Christ would in Scripture have set 
«« down particular statutes and laws, appointing that bishops 
« should be made, and prescribing in what order, even as the 
“ Jaw doth for all kind of officers which were needful in the 
“ Jewish regiment ;” might not a man that would bend his 
wit to maintain the fury of the Petrobrusian heretics, in 
pulling down oratories, use the selfsame argument with as 
much countenance of reason? “If it were needful that we 
“ should assemble ourselves in churches, would that God 
“which taught the Jews so exactly the frame of their 
« sumptuous temple, leave us no particular instructions in 
“ writing, no not so much as which way to lay any one 
« stone?” Surely such kind of argumentation doth not so 
strengthen the sinews of their cause, as weaken the credit of 
their judgment which are led therewith. 

[5.] (3.) And whereas thirdly, in disproof [of] that use 
which episcopal authority hath in judgment of spiritual 
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BOOK vit. causes, they bring forth the verdict of Cyprian, who saith *, 

Be aie equity requireth every man’s cause to be heard, where 
“the fault he was charged with was committed, forasmuch 
“ as-there they may have both accusers and witnesses in the 
« cause ;” this argument grounding itself on principles no 
less true in civil than in ecclesiastical causes, unless it be 
qualified with some exceptions or limitations, overturneth the 
highest tribunal seats both in Church and commonwealth ; 
it taketh utterly away all appeals; it secretly condemneth 
even the blessed Apostle himself}, as having transgressed 
the law of equity, by his appeal from the court of Judea 
unto those higher which were in Rome. - The generality of 
such kind of axioms deceiveth, unless it be construed with 
such cautions as the matter whereunto they are appliable 
doth require. An usual and ordinary transportation of causes 
out of Africa into Italy, out of one kingdom into another, as 
discontented persons list, which was the thing that Cyprian 
disalloweth, may be unequal and unmeet ; and yet not there- 
fore a thing unnecessary to have the courts erected in higher 
places, and judgment committed unto greater persons, to 
Whom the meaner may bring their causes either by way of 
appeal or otherwise, to be determined according to the order 
of justice; which hath been always observed every where in 
civil states, and is no less requisite also for the state of the 
Church of God. The reasons which teach it to be expedient 
for the one, will shew it to be for the other at leastwise not 
unnecessary. 

Inequality of pastors is an ordinance both divine and 
profitable: their exceptions against it in these two respects 
we have shewed to be altogether causeless, unreasonable, and 
unjust. 

erp XIV. The next thing which they upbraid us with, is the 
things difference between that inequality of pastors which hath been 
eae =e of old, and which now is. For at length they grant, that 
concerning “ the superiority of bishops and of archbishops is somewhat 
oer oe ancient, but no such kind of superiority as ours have.” By 


ence be- 


tween that the laws of our discipline a bishop may ordain without asking 
power 2 bed = 
‘shich Bi. the people’s consent, a bishop may excommunicate and re- 


shops now Jease alone, a bishop may imprison, a bishop may bear civil 
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office in the realm, a bishop may be a counsellor of state; BOOK VII. 
these things ancient bishops neither did nor might do. Be —— 
it granted that ordinarily neither in elections nor depriva- nae reel 
tions, neither in excommunicating nor in releasing the ex- ancient Bi- 
communicate, in none of the weighty affairs of government, V0?’ hat, 
bishops of old were wont to do any thing without consultation other pres- 
with their clergy and consent of the people under them. Be so 
it granted that the same bishops did neither touch any man 
with corporal punishment, nor meddle with secular affairs 
and offices, the whole clergy of God being then tied by the 
strict and severe canons of the Church to use no other than 
ghostly power, to attend no other business than heavenly. 
Tarquinius was in the Roman commonwealth deservedly hated, 
of whose unorderly proceedings the history * speaketh thus: 
« Hic regum primus traditum a prioribus morem de omnibus 
* senatum consulendi solvit ; domesticis consiliis rempub. ad- 
* ministravit ; bellum, pacem, foedera, societates, per seipsum, 
* cum quibus voluit, injussu populi ac senatus, fecit diremit- 
“ que.” Against bishops the like is objected, “That they are 
“invaders of other men’s rights, and by intolerable usurpa- 
“ tion take upon them to do that alone, wherein ancient 
“laws have appointed that others, not they only, should 
“ bear sway.” 
[2.] Let the case of bishops be put, not in such sort as it 
is, but even as their very heaviest adversaries would devise it. 
Suppose that bishops at the first had encroached upon the 
Church; that by sleights and cunning practices they had 
appropriated ecclesiastical, as Augustus did imperial power ; 
that they had taken the advantage of men’s inclinable affec- 
tions, which did not suffer them for revenue’s sake to be sus- 
pected of ambition ; that in the meanwhile their usurpation 
had gone forward by certain easy and unsensible degrees ; that 
being not discerned in the growth, when it was thus far grown 
as we now see it hath proceeded, the world at length perceiv- 
ing there was just cause of complaint, but no place of remedy 
left, had assented unto it by a general secret agreement to 
bear it now as a helpless evil; all this supposed for certain 
and true, yet surely a thing of this nature, as for the superior 
to do that alone unto which of right the consent of some 
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other inferiors should have been required by them; though 
it had an indirect entrance at the first, must needs through 
continuance of so many ages as this hath stood be made now 
a thing more natural to the Church, than that it should be 
oppressed with the mention of contrary orders worn so many 
ages since quite and clean out of ure. 

[3.] But with bishops the case is otherwise; for in doing 
that by themselves which others together with them have been 
accustomed to do, they do not any thing but that whereunto 
they have been upon just occasions authorized by orderly 
means. All things natural have in them naturally more or less 
the power of providing for their own safety: and as each par- 
ticular man hath this power, so every politic society of men 
must needs have the same, that thereby the whole may pro- 
vide for the good of all parts therein. For other benefit we 
have not any by sorting ourselves into politic societies, saving 
only that by this mean each part hath that relief which the 
virtue of the whole is able to yield it. The Church therefore 
being a politic society or body, cannot possibly want the power 
of providing for itself; and the chiefest part of that power 
consisteth in the authority of making laws. Now forasmuch 
as corporations are perpetual, the laws of the ancienter Church 
cannot choose but bind the latter, while they are in force. 
But we must note withal, that beeause the body of the Church 
continueth the same, it hath the same authority still, and may 
abrogate old laws, or make new, as need shall require. Where- 
fore vainly are the ancient canons and constitutions objected 
as laws, when once they are either let secretly to die by dis- 
usage, or are openly abrogated by contrary laws. 

[4.] The ancient had cause to do no otherwise than they 
did; and yet so strictly they judged not themselves in eon- 
science bound to observe those orders, but that in sundry cases 
they easily dispensed therewith, which I suppose they would 
never have done, had they esteemed them as things whereunto 
everlasting, immutable, and undispensable observation did 
belong. The bishop usually promoted none which were not 
first allowed as fit, by conference had with the rest of his 
clergy and with the people: notwithstanding, in the case of 
Aurelius, St. Cyprian did otherwise. In matters of delibe- 
ration and counsel, for disposing of that which belongeth gene- 
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rally to the whole body of the Church, or which being more Boox vi. 
particular, is nevertheless of so great consequence, that it ee 
needeth the force of many judgments conferred; in such things 
the common saying must necessarily take place, “ An eye can- 
* not see that which eyes can.” As for clerical ordinations, 
there are no such reasons alleged against the order which is, 
but that it may be esteemed as good in every respect as that 
which hath been ; and in some considerations better ; at least- 
wise (which is sufficient to our purpose) it may be held in the 
Church of Christ without transgressing any law, either ancient 
or late, divine or human, which we ought to observe and 
keep. 

[5.] The form of making ecclesiastical officers hath sundry 
parts, neither are they all of equal moment. 

When Deacons having not been before in the Church of 
Christ, the Apostles saw it needful to have such ordained, they 
first assemble the multitude, and shew them how needful it is 
that deacons be made: secondly, they name unto them what 
number they judge convenient, what quality the men must be 
of, and to the people they commit the care of finding such out : 
thirdly, the people hereunto assenting, make their choice of 
Stephen and the rest ; those chosen men they bring and pre- 
sent before the Apostles: howbeit, all this doth not endue 
them with any ecclesiastical power. But when so much was 
done, the Apostles finding no cause to take exception, did 
with prayer and imposition of hands make them deacons. 
This was it which gave them their very being ; all other things 
besides were only preparations unto this. 

[6.] Touching the form of making Presbyters, although it 
be not wholly of purpose any where set down in the Apostles’ 
writings, yet sundry speeches there are which insinuate the 
ehiefest things that belong unto that action: as when Paul 
and Barnabas are said* to have fasted, prayed, and made 
presbyters: when Timothy is willed to “lay hands suddenly 
on no mant,” for fear of participating with other men’s sins, 
For this cause the order of the primitive Church was, between 
choice and ordination to have some space for such probation 
and trial as the Apostle doth mention in deaconst, saying, 
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“ Let them first be proved, and then minister, if so be they be 
“« found blameless.” 

Alexander Severus* beholding in his time how carefal the 
Church of Christ was, especially for this point; how after the 
choice of their pastors they used to publish the names of the 
parties chosen, and not to give them the final act of approba- 
tion till they saw whether any let or impediment would be 
alleged; he gave commandment that the like should also 
be done in his own imperial elections, adding this asa reason 
wherefore he so required, namely, “ For that both Christians 
“ and Jews being so wary about the ordination of their priests, 
“ it seemed very unequal for him not to be in like sort circum- 
“ spect, to whom he committed the government of provinces, 
“ containing power over men’s both estates and lives.” This 
the canon itself doth provide for, requiring before ordination 
scrutinyt: “Let them diligently be examined three days 
“ together before the Sabbath, and on the Sabbath let them be 
* presented unto the bishop.” And even this in effect also is 
the very use of the church of England, at all solemn ordaining 
of ministers ; and if all ordaining were solemn, I must confess 
it were much the better. 

[7.] The pretended disorder of the church of England is, 
that bishops ordain them to whose election the people give no 
voices, and so the bishops make them alone; that is to say, 
they give ordination without popular election going before, 
which ancient bishops neither did nor might do. Now in 
very truth, if the multitude have hereunto a right, which right 
can never be translated from them for any cause, then is there 
no remedy but we must yield, that unto the lawful making of 
ministers the voice of the people is required ; and that accord- 
ing to the adverse party’s assertion{, such as make ministers 
without asking the people’s consent, do but exercise a — 
tyranny. 

At the first erection of the commonwealth of Rome, the 
people (for so it was then fittest) determined of all affairs: 
afterwards this growing troublesome, their senators did that 
for them which themselves before had done: in the end ” 


* Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. [p.130 [pars i. dist. 24. p.114. Lugd. 1542. 
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came to one man’s hands, and the emperor alone was instead BOOK VI. 
of many senators. ae 
In these things the experience of time may breed both civil 
and ecclesiastical change from that which hath been before 
received, neither do latter things always violently exclude 
former, but the one growing less convenient than it hath been, 
giveth place to that which is now become more. That which 
was fit for the people themselves to do at the first, might 
afterwards be more convenient for them to do by some other: 
which other is not thereby proved a tyrant, because he alone 
doth that which a multitude were wout to do, unless by vio- 
lence he take that authority upon him, against the order of 
law, and without any public appointment ; as with us if any 
did, it should (I suppose) not long be safe for him so to do. 
[8.] This answer (I hope) will seem to be so much the more 
reasonable, in that themselves, who stand against us, have fur- 
nished us therewith. For whereas against the making of 
ministers by bishops alone, their use hath been to object, what 
sway the people did bear when Stephen and the rest were 
ordained deacons; they begin to espy how their own platform 
swerveth not a little from that example wherewith they con- 
trol the practice of others. For touching the form of the 
people’s concurrence in that action, they observe it not; no, 
they plainly profess that they are not in this point bound to 
be followers of the Apostles. The Apostles ordained whom 
the people had first chosen. They hold, that their ecclesias- 
tical senate ought both to choose, and also to ordain. Do not 
themselves then take away that which the Apostles gave the 
people, namely, the privilege of choosing ecclesiastical officers ? 
They do. But behold in what sort they answer it. “ By the 
“ sixth and the fourteenth of the Acts*” (say they) “it doth 
« appear that the people had the chiefest power of choosing. 
“ Howbeit that, as unto me it seemeth, was done upon special 
“ eause which doth not so much concern us, neither ought it 
“ to be drawn unto the ordinary and perpetual form of govern- 
“ing the Church. For as in establishing commonweals, not 
« only if they be popular, but even being such as are ordered 
“‘ by the power of a few the chiefest, or as by the sole autho- 
“ rity of one, till the same be established, the whole sway is 
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“ in the people’s hands, who voluntarily appoint those magi- 
« strates by whose authority they may be governed; so that 
“ afterward not the multitude itself, but those magistrates 
“ which are chosen by the multitude, have the ordering of 
public affairs: after the selfsame manner it fared in esta- 
“ blishing also the Church; when there was not as yet any 
« placed over the people, all authority was in them all; but 
« when they all had chosen certain to whom the regiment of 
“ the Church was committed, this power is not now any longer 
* in the hands of the whole multitude, but wholly in theirs 
“who are appointed guides of the Church. Besides, in the 
« choice of deacons, there was also another special eause 
“ wherefore the whole Church at that time should choose 
«them. For inasmuch as the Grecians murmured against the 
« Hebrews, and complained that in the daily distribution which 
“ was made for relief of the poor, they were not indifferently 
“ respected, nor such regard had of their widows as was meet ; 
“ this made it necessary that they all should have to deal in 
“ the choice of those unto whom that care was afterwards to 
“ be committed, to the end that all occasion of jealousies and 
“ complaints might be removed. Wherefore that which was 
“ done by the people for certain causes, before the Church 
“ was fully settled, may not be drawn out and applied unto a 
* constant and perpetual form of ordering the Church.” 

[9.] Let them cast the discipline of the church of England 
into the same scales where they weigh their own, let them 
give us the same measure which here they take, and our 
strifes shall soon be brought to a quiet end. When they 
urge the Apostles as precedents; when they condemn us of 
tyranny, because we do not in making ministers the same 
which the Apostles did; when they plead, “ That with us 
“ one alone doth ordain, and that our ordinations are without 
“the people’s knowledge, contrary to that example which 
* the blessed Apostles gave:” we do not request at their 
hands allowance as much as of one word we speak in our 
own defence, if that which we speak be of our own; but that 
which themselves speak, they must be contented to listen 
unto, To exempt themselves from being over far pressed 
with the Apostles’ example, they can answer, “ That which 
“was done by the people once upon special causes, when 
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“ the Church was not yet established, is not to be made a poox vu. 
“ rule for the constant and continual ordering of the Church.” "7: 
In defence of their own election, although they do not therein 
depend on the people so much as the Apostles in the choice 
of deacons, they think it a very sufficient apology, that there 
were special considerations why deacons at that time should 
be chosen by the whole Church, but not so now. In excuse 
of dissimilitudes between their own and the Apostles’ disci- 
pline, they are contented to use this answer, “ That many 
“ things were done in the Apostles’ times, before the settling 
“ of the Church, which afterward the Church was not tied 
“to observe.” For countenance of their own proceedings, 
wherein their governors do more than the Apostles, and their 
people less than under the Apostles the first Churches are 
found to have done, at the making of ecclesiastical officers, 
they deem it a marvellous reasonable kind of pleading to 
some [say ?] “That even as in commonweals, when the multi- 
“ tude have once chosen many or one to rule over them, the 
“ yi¢ht which was at the first in the whole body of the people 
“ig now derived into those many or that one which is so 
« chosen ; and that this being done, it is not the whole multi- 
“ tude, to whom the administration of such public affairs any 
“ longer appertaineth, but that which they did, their rulers 
“may now do lawfully without them: after the selfsame 
« manner it standeth with the Church also.” 

How easy and plain might we make our defence, how clear 
and allowable even unto them, if we could but obtain of them 
to admit the same things consonant unto equity in our mouths, 
which they require to be so taken from their own! If that 
which is truth, being uttered in maintenance of Scotland and 
Geneva, do not cease to be truth when the church of England 
once allegeth it, this great crime of tyranny wherewith we are 
charged hath a plain and an easy defence. 

[10.] “ Yea, but we do not at all ask the people’s appro- 
“bation, which they do, whereby they shew themselves 
“ more indifferent and more free from taking away the 
“ people’s right.” Indeed, when their lay-elders have chosen 
whom they think good, the people’s consent thereunto is 
asked, and if they give their approbation, the thing standeth 
warranted for sound and good. But if not, is the former 
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BOOK Vit. choice overthrown? No, but the people is to yield to reason ; 
nce) anu they which have made the choice, do so like the 
people’s reason, as to reverse their own deed at the hearing 
of it, then a new election to be made*; otherwise the former 
to stand, notwithstanding the people’s negative and dislike. 
What is this else but to deal with the people, as those nurses 
do with infants, whose mouths they besmear with the back- 
side of the spoon, as though they had fed them, when they 
themselves devour the food? They cry in the ears of the 
people, that all men’s consent should be had unto that which 
concerns all; they make the people believe we wrong them, 
and deprive them of their right in making ministers, whereas 
with us the people have commonly far more sway and force 
than with them. For inasmuch as there are but two main 
things observed in every ecclesiastical function, Power to 
exercise the duty itself, and some charge of People whereon 
to exercise the same; the former of these is received at the 
hands of the whole visible catholic Church. For it is not 
any one particular multitude that can give power, the force 
whereof may reach far and wide indefinitely, as the power of 
order doth, which whoso hath once received, there is no 
action which belongeth thereunto but he may exercise effec- 
tually the same in any part of the world without iterated 
ordination. They whom the whole Church hath from the 
beginning used as her agents in conferring this power, are 
not either one or more of the laity, and therefore it hath not 
been heard of that ever any such were allowed to ordain 
ministers: only persons ecclesiastical, and they, in place of 
calling, superiors both unto deacons and unto presbyters ; 
only such persons ecclesiastical have been authorized to 
ordain both, and to give them the power of order, in the 
name of the whole Church. Such were the Apostles, such 
was Timothy, such was Titus, such are bishops. Not that 
there is between these no difference, but that they all agree 
in preeminence of place above both presbyters and deacons, 
whom they otherwise might not ordaint. 
[11.] Now whereas hereupon some do infer, that no ‘ordi- 
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nation can stand but only such as is made by bishops, which nook vn. 
have had their ordination likewise by other bishops before rasa 
them, till we come to the very Apostles of Christ themselves ; 
in which respect it was demanded of Beza at Poissie, “ By 
“what authority he could administer the holy sacraments, 
* being not thereunto ordained by any other than Calvin, or 
* by such as to whom the power of ordination did not belong, 
* according to the ancient orders and customs of the Church ; 
“ sith Calvin and they who joined with him in that action 
* were no bishops: and Athanasius maintaineth the fact 
of Macarius a presbyter, which overthrew the holy table 
whereat one Ischyras would have ministered the blessed 
Sacrament, having not been consecrated thereunto by laying 
on of some bishop’s hands*, according to the ecclesiastical 
canons ; as also Epiphanius inveigheth sharply against divers 
for doing the like, when they had not episcopal ordination : 
to this we answer, that there may be sometimes very just and 
sufficient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop. 
The whole Church visible being the true original subject 
of all power, it hath not ordinarily allowed any other than | 
bishops alone to ordain: howbeit, as the ordinary course is 
ordinarily in all things to be observed, so it may be in some 
cases not unnecessary that we decline from the ordinary 
ways. 
Men may be extraordinarily, yet allowably, two ways (h:v 
admitted unto spiritual functions in the Church. One is, 
when God himself doth of himself raise up any, whose labour 
he useth without requiring that men should authorize them ; 
but then he doth ratify their calling by manifest signs and 
tokens himself from heaven: and thus even such as believed 
not our Saviour’s teaching, did yet acknowledge him a lawful 
teacher sent from God: “Thou art a teacher sent from God, 
“* otherwise none could do those things which thou doest +.” 
Luther did but reasonably therefore, in declaring that the 
senate of Mulheuse should do well to ask of Muncer, from 
whence he received power to teach, who it was that had 
called him; and if his answer were that God had given him 
his charge, then to require at his hands some evident sign 
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thereof for men’s satisfaction: because so God is wont, when 
he himself is the author of any extraordinary calling. 

Another extraordinary kind of vocation is, when the exi- 
genee of necessity doth constrain to leave the usual ways of 
the Church, which otherwise we would willingly keep: 
where the church must needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain; in 
ease of such necessity, the ordinary institution of God hath 
given oftentimes, and may give, place. And therefore we 
are not simply without exception to urge a lineal descent of 
power from the Apostles by continued succession of bishops 
in every effectual ordination. These cases of inevitable 
necessity excepted, none may ordain but only bishops: by 
the imposition of their hands it is, that the Church giveth 
power of order, both unto presbyters and deacons. 

[12.] Now when that power so received is once to have 
any certain subject whereon it may work, and whereunto it 
is to be tied, here cometh in the people’s consent, and not 
before. The power of order I may lawfully receive, without 
asking leave of any multitude; but that power I cannot 
exercise upon any one certain people utterly against their 
wills; neither is there in the church of England any man, 
by order of law, possessed with pastoral charge over any 
parish, but the people in effect do choose him thereunto. 
For albeit they choose not by giving every man personally 
his particular voice, yet can they not say that they have their 
pastors violently obtruded upon them, inasmuch as their 
ancient and original interest therein hath been by orderly 
means derived into the patron who chooseth for them. And 
if any man be desirous to know how patrons came to have 
such interest, we are to consider, that at the first erection of 
churches, it seemed but reasonable in the eyes of the whole 
Christian world to pass that right to them and their suc- 
cessors, on whose soil and at whose charge the same were 
founded. This all men gladly and willingly did, both in 
honour of so great piety, and for encouragement of many 
others unto the like, who peradventure else would have been 
as slow to erect churches or to endow them, as we are forward 
both to spoil them and to pull them down. 

It is no true assertion therefore in such sort as the pre- 
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tended reformers mean it, “ That all ministers of God’s BOOK VII. 
“ word ought to be made by consent of many, that is to say, ——— 
“ by the people’s suffrages ; that ancient bishops neither did 
“ nor might ordain otherwise ; and that ours do herein usurp 
“a far greater power than was, or than lawfully could have 
“ been granted unto bishops which were of old.” 

[13.] Furthermore, as touching spiritual jurisdiction, our 
bishops, they say, do that which of all.things is most intoler- 
able, and which the ancient never did. “Our bishops ex- 
* communicate and release alone, whereas the censures of 
“ the Church neither ought, nor were wont to be administered 
“ otherwise than by consent of many.” Their meaning here, 
when they speak of mwny, is not as before it was; when 
they hold that ministers should be made with consent of 
many, they understand by many, the multitude, or common 
people; but in requiring that many should evermore join 
with the bishop in the administration of church censures, 
they mean by many, a few lay-elders chosen out of the rest 
of the people to that purpose. This they say is ratified by 
ancient councils*, by ancient bishops+ this was practised. 
And the reason hereof, as Beza supposeth, was, “ Because 
“if the power of ecclesiastical censures did belong unto any 
“ one, there would this great inconveniency follow, eccle- 
“ siastical regiment should be changed into mere tyranny, or 
“else into a civil royalty: therefore no one, either bishop 
“ or presbyter, should or can alone exercise that power, but 
* with his ecclesiastical consistory he ought to do it, as may 
“‘ appear by the old discipline.” And is it possible, that one 
so grave and judicious should think it in earnest tyranny 
for a bishop to excommunicate, whom law and order hath ' 
authorized so to do? or be persuaded that ecclesiastical regi- 
ment degenerateth into civil regality, when one is allowed to 
do that which hath been at any time the deed of more? 
Surely, far meaner witted men than the world accounteth 
Mr. Beza do easily perceive, that tyranny is power violently 
exercised against order, against law; and that the difference 
of these two regiments, ecclesiastical and civil, consisteth in 
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the matter about which the actions of each are conversant ; 
and not in this, that civil royalty admitteth but one, eccle- 
siastical government requireth many supreme correctors. 
Which allegation, were it true, would prove no more than 
only that some certain number is necessary for the assistance 
of the bishop; but that a number of such as they do require 
is necessary, how doth it prove? Wherefore albeit bishops 
should now do the very same which the ancients did, using 
the college of presbyters under them as their assistants when 
they administer church-censures, yet should they still swerve 
utterly from that which these men so busily labour for, 
because the agents whom they require to assist in those cases 
are a sort of lay-elders, such as no ancient bishop ever was 
assisted with. 

Shall these fruitless jars and janglings never cease? shall 
we never see end of them? How much happier were the 
world if those eager taskmasters whose eyes are so curious 
and sharp in discerning what should be done by many and 
what by few, were all changed into painful doers of that 
which every good Christian man ought either only or chiefly 
to do, and to be found therein doing when that great and 
glorious Judge of all men’s both deeds and words shall 
appear? In the meanwhile, be it one that hath this charge, 
or be they many that be his assistants, let there be careful 
provision that justice may be administered, and in this shall 
our God be glorified more than by such contentious disputes. 

XV. Of which nature that also is, wherein Bishops are over 
and besides all this accused “to have much more excessive 
“ power than the ancient, inasmuch as unto their ecclesiastical 
“authority, the civil magistrate for the better repressing of 
“such as contemn ecclesiastical censures, hath for divers ages 
“annexed civil. The crime of bishops herein is divided into 
“ these two several branches; the one, that in causes ecclesi- 
“astical they strike with the sword of secular punishments ; 
“the other, that offices are granted them, by virtue whereof 
“ they meddle with civil affairs.” 

[2.] Touching the one, it reacheth no farther than only 
unto restraint of liberty by imprisonment (which yet is not 
done but by the laws of the land, and by virtue of authority 
derived from the prince). A thing which being allowable in 
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priests amongst the Jews, must needs have received some poox vu. 
strange alteration in nature since, if it be now so pernicious te 
and venomous to be coupled with a spiritual vocation in 

any man which beareth office in the Church of Christ. 
Shemaiah writing to the college of priests which were in 
Jerusalem, and to Zephaniah the principal of them, told them 

they were appointed of God, “ that they might be officers 

in the house of the Lord, for every man which raved, 

“and did make himself a prophet *,” to the end that they 

might by the force of this their authority “ put such in prison 

“and in the stocks.” His malice is reproved, for that he 
provoketh them to shew their power against the innocent. 

But surely, when any man justly punishable had been brought 

before them, it could be no unjust thing for them even in 

such sort then to have punished. 

[3.] As for offices by virtue whereof bishops have to deal in 
civil affairs, we must consider that civil affairs are of divers 
kinds, and as they be not all fit for ecclesiastical persons 
to meddle with, so neither is it necessary, nor at this day 
haply convenient, that from meddling with any such thing at 
all they all should without exception be secluded. I will 
therefore set down some few causes, wherein it cannot but 
clearly appear unto reasonable men that civil and ecclesiastical 
functions may be lawfully united in one and the same person. 

First therefore, in case a Christian society be planted 
amongst their professed enemies, or by toleration do live 
under some certain state whereinto they are not incorporated, 
whom shall we judge the meetest man to have the hearing 
and determining of such mere civil controversies as are every 
day wont to grow between man and man? Such being the 
state of the church of Corinth, the Apostle giveth them this 
direction, “ Dare any of you having business against another 
“be judged by the unjust, and not under saints? Do ye 
“ not know that the saints shall judge the world? If the 
«world then shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to 
“judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that we shall 
«judge the angels? how much more things that appertain 
« to this life? If then ye have judgment of things pertaining 
“ to this life, set up them which are least esteemed in the 
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“Church. I speak it to your shame; is it so that there 
“is not a wise man amongst you? no not one that can 
“ judge between his brethren, but a brother goeth to law 
“ with a brother and that under the infidels ? Now therefore 
“there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law 
“one with another; why rather suffer ye not wrong, why 
“ rather sustain ye not harm * ?” In which speech there are 
these degrees : better to suffer and to put up injuries, than to 
contend; better to end contention by arbitrement, than by 
judgment ; better by judgment before the wisest of their 
own, than before the simpler; better before the simplest 
of their own, than the wisest of them without; So that if 
judgment of secular affairs should be committed unto wise 
men, unto men of chiefest credit and account amongst them, 
when the pastors of their souls are such, who more fit to 
be also their judges for the ending of strifes? The wisest 
in things divine may be also + in things human the most 
skilful. At leastwise they are by likelihood commonly more 
able to know right from wrong than the common unlettered 
sort. 

And what St. Augustine did hereby gather, his own words 
do sufficiently shew. “TI call God to witness upon my soul,” 
saith he}, “that according to the order which is kept in 
“ well-ordered monastries, I could wish to have every day 
“ my hours of labouring with my hands, my hours of reading 
“ and of praying, rather than to endure these most tumultuous 
“ perplexities of other men’s causes, which I am forced to 
“ bear while I travel in secular businesses, either by judging 
“to discuss them, or to cut them off by entreaty: unto 
“which toils that Apostle, who himself sustained them not, 
“for any thing we read, hath notwithstanding tied us not 
“of his own accord, but being thereunto directed by that 
“ Spirit which speaks in him. His own apostleship which 
“drew him to travel up and down, suffered him not to be 
“any where settled to this purpose; wherefore the wise, 
“ faithful and holy men which were seated here and there, 
“and not them which travelled up and down to preach, he 
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“ it is no where written, that he had leisure to attend these 
“things, from which we cannot excuse ourselves although 
“we be simple: because even such he requireth, if wise men 
“ cannot be had, rather than the affairs of Christians should 
“ be brought into public judgment. Howbeit not without 
“‘ comfort in our Lord are these travels undertaken by us, for 
“ the hope’s sake of eternal life, to the end that with patience 
“ we may reap fruit.” So far is St. Augustine from thinking 
it unlawful for pastors in such sort to judge civil causes, that 
he plainly collecteth out of the Apostle’s words a necessity 
to undertake that duty; yea himself he comforteth with 
the hope of a blessed reward, in lieu of travel that way 
sustained. 

-[4.] Again, even where whole Christian kingdoms are, 
how troublesome were it for universities and other greater 
collegiate societies, erected to serve as nurseries unto the 
Church of Christ, if every thing which civilly doth concern 
them were to be carried from their own peculiar governors, 
because for the most part they are (as fittest it is they should 
be) persons of ecclesiastical calling? It was by the wisdom 
of our famous predecessors foreseen how unfit this would 
be, and hereupon provided by grant of special charters that 
it might be as now it is in the universities ; where their vice- 
chancellors, being for the most part professors of divinity, 
are nevertheless civil judges over them in the most of their 
ordinary causes. 

[5.] And to go yet some degrees further; a thing impos- 
sible it is not, neither altogether unusual, for some who are 
of royal blood to be consecrated unto the ministry of Jesus 
Christ, and so to be nurses of God’s Church, not only as 
the Prophet did foretell, but also as the Apostle St. Paul 
was. Now in ease the crown should by this mean descend 
unto such persons, perhaps when they are the very last, or 
perhaps the very best of their race, so that a greater benefit 
they are not able to bestow upon a kingdom than by accept- 
ing their right therein: shall the sanctity of their order 
deprive them of that honour whereunto they have right by 
blood? or shall it be a bar to shut out the public good that 
may grow by their virtuous regiment ? If not, then must 
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they cast off the office which they received by divine imposi- 
tion of hands; or, if they carry a more religious opinion 
concerning that heavenly function, it followeth, that being 
invested as well with the one as the other, they remain 
God’s lawfully anointed both ways. With men of skill and 
mature judgment * there is of this so little doubt, that con- 
cerning such as at this day are under the archbishops of 
Mentz, Colen, and Trevers, being both archbishops and 
princes of the empire; yea such as live within the Pope’s 
own civil territories, there is no cause why any should deny . 
to yield them civil obedience in any thing which they com- 
mand, not repugnant to Christian piety ; yea, even that 
civilly for such as are under them not to obey them, were 
but the part of seditious persons. Howbeit for persons eccle- 
siastical thus to exercise civil dominion of their own, is more 
than when they only sustain some public office, or deal in 
some business civil, being thereunto even by supreme author- 
ity required. eS . 
[6.] As nature doth not any thing in vain, so neither grace. 
Wherefore if it please God to bless some principal attendants 
on his own sanctuary, and to endue them with extraordinary 
parts of excellency, some in one kind, some in another, surely 
a great derogation it were to the very honour of him who 
bestowed so precious graces, except they on whom he hath 
bestowed them should accordingly be employed, that the fruit 
of those heavenly gifts might extend itself unto the body of 
the commonwealth wherein they live; which being of purpose 
instituted (for so all commonwealths are) to the end that all 
might enjoy whatsoever good it pleaseth the Almighty to 
endue each one man with, must needs suffer loss, when it 
hath not the gain which eminent civil ability in ecclesiastical 
persons is now and then found apt to afford. Shall we then 
discommend the people of Milan for using Ambrose their 
bishop as an ambassador about their public and_ politic 
affairs; the Jews for electing their priests sometimes to be 
leaders in war; David for making the high-priest his chiefest 
counsellor of state: finally, all Christian kings and princes 
which have appointed unto like services bishops or other of 
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the clergy under them? No, they have done in this respect Boox vu. 


that which most sincere and religious wisdom alloweth. 

[7.] Neither is it allowable only, when either a kind of 
necessity doth cast civil offices upon them, or when they are 
thereunto preferred in regard of some extraordinary fitness ; 
but further also when there are even of right annexed unto 
some of their places, or of course imposed upon certain of their 
persons, functions of dignity and account in the common- 
wealth ; albeit no other consideration be had therein save this, 
that their credit and countenance may by such means be 
augmented. A thing if ever to be respected, surely most of 
all now, when God himself is for his own sake generally no 
where honoured, religion almost no where, no where religiously 
adored, the ministry of the word and sacraments of Christ 
a very cause of disgrace in the eyes both of high and low, 
where it hath not somewhat besides itself to be countenanced 
with. For unto this very pass things are come, that the 
glory of God is constrained: even to stand upon borrowed 
credit, which yet were somewhat the more tolerable, if there 
were not that dissuade to lend it him. 

No practice so vile, but pretended holiness is made some- 
time as a cloak to hide it. The French king Philip Valois 
in his time made an ordinance that all prelates and bishops 
should be clean excluded from parliaments where the affairs 
of the kingdom were handled; pretending that a king with 
good conscience cannot draw pastors, having cure of souls, 
from so weighty a business, to trouble their heads with con- 
sultations of state. But irreligious intents are not able to 
hide themselves, no not when holiness is made their cloak. 
This is plain and simple truth, that the councils of wicked 
men hate always the presence of them, whose virtue, though 
it should not be able to prevail against their purposes, would 
notwithstanding be unto their minds a secret corrosive: and 
therefore, till either by one shift or another they can bring all 
things to their own hands alone, they are not secure. 

[8.] Ordinances holier and better there stand as yet in 
force by the grace of Almighty God, and the works of his 
providence amongst us. Let not envy so far prevail, as 
to make us account that 2 blemish, which if there be in us 
any spark of sound judgment, or of religious conscience, we 
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must of necessity acknowledge to be one of the chiefest 
ornaments unto this land: by the ancient laws whereof, the 
clergy being held for the chief of those three estates, which 
together make up the entire body of this commonwealth, 
under one supreme head and governor, it hath all this time 
ever borne a sway proportionable in the weighty affairs of 
the land ; wise and virtuous kings condescending most will- 
ingly thereunto, even of reverence to the Most High ; with 
the flower of whose sanctified inheritance, as it were with a 
king of Divine presence, unless their chiefest civil assemblies 
were so far forth beautified as might be without any notable 
impediment unto their heavenly functions, they could not 
satisfy themselves as having shewed towards God an affection 
most dutiful. 

Thus, first, in defect of other civil magistrates; secondly, 
for the ease and quietness of scholastical societies ; thirdly, 
by way of political necessity ; fourthly, in regard of quality, 
care, and extraordinancy ; fifthly, for countenance unto the 
ministry ; and lastly, even of devotion and reverence towards 
God himself: there may be admitted at leastwise in some 
particulars well and lawfully enough a conjunction of civil 
and ecclesiastical power, except there be some such law or 
reason to the contrary, as may prove it to be a thing simply 
in itself naught. 

[9.] Against it many things are objected, as first, “ That 
“the matters which are noted in the holy Scriptures to have 
“belonged to the ordinary office of any ministers of God’s 
“holy word and Sacraments, are these which follow, with 
** such like, and no other 3 namely, the watch of the sanctuary, 
“‘ the business- of God, the ministry of the word and sacra- 
“ ments, oversight of the house of God, watching over his 
“ flock, prophecy, prayer, dispensations of the mysteries of 
“God, charge and care of men’s souls.” If a man would 
shew what the offices and duties of a chirurgeon or physician 
are, I suppose it were not his part so much as to mention 


any thing belonging to the one or the other, in case either 


should be also a soldier or a merchant, or an housekeeper, or 
a magistrate: because the functions of these are different 
from those of the former, albeit one and the same man may 
haply be both. The case is hike, when the Scripture teacheth 
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describing of whose office, to touch any other thing than such 
as properly and directly toucheth his office that way, were 
impertinent. 

[10.] Yea, “but in the Old Testament the two powers 
“civil and ecclesiastical were distinguished, not only in 
* nature, but also in person; the one committed unto Moses, 
“and the magistrates joined with him; the other to Aaron 
“and his sons. Jehoshaphat in his reformation doth not 
only distinguish causes ecclesiastical from civil, and erecteth 
“ divers courts for them, but appointeth also divers judges.” 

With the Jews these two powers were not so distinguished, 
but that sometimes they might and did concur in one and the 
same person. Was not Eli both priest and judge? after 
their return from captivity, Esdras a priest, and the same their 
chief governor even in civil affairs also ? 

These men which urge the necessity of making always a 
personal distinction of these two powers, as if by Jehoshaphat’s 
example the same person ought not to deal in both causes, yet 
are not scrupulous to make men of civil place and calling 
presbyters and ministers of spiritual jurisdiction in their own 
spiritual consistories. If it be against the Jewish precedents 
for us to give civil power unto such as have ecclesiastical ; is 
it not as much against the same for them to give ecclesiastical 
power unto such as have civil? They will answer perhaps, 
that their position is only against conjunction of ecclesiastical 
power of order, and the power of civil jurisdiction in one per- 
son. But this answer will not stand with their proofs, which 
make no less against the power of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in one person; for of these two powers Jehoshaphat’s 
example is: besides, the contrary example [examples ?] of Eli 
and of Ezra, by us alleged, do plainly shew, that amongst the 
Jews even the power of order ecclesiastical and civil jurisdic- 
tion were sometimes lawfully united in one and the same 
person. 

- [11.] Pressed further we are with our Lord and Saviour’s 
example, who “ denieth his kingdom to be of this world, and 
‘« therefore, as not standing with his calling, refused to be 
« made a king, to give sentence in a criminal cause of adul- 
“tery, and in a civil of dividing an inheritance.” The 
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BOOK vil. Jews imagining that their Messiah should be a potent monarch 
—— upon earth, no marvel, though when they did otherwise won- 
der at Christ’s greatness, they sought forthwith to have him 
invested with that kind of dignity, to the end he might pre- 
sently begin to reign. Others of the Jews, which likewise had 
the same imagination of the Messiah, and did somewhat 
incline to think that peradventure this might be he, thought 
good to try whether he would take upon him that which he 
might do, being a king, such as they supposed their true 
Messiah should be. But Christ refused to be a king over 
them, because it was no part of the office of their Messiah, as 
they did falsely conceive; and to intermeddle in those acts of 
civil judgment he refused also, because he had no such juris- 
diction in that commonwealth, being in regard of his civil 
person a man of mean and low calling. As for repugnancy 
between ecclesiastical and civil power, or any inconvenience 
that these two powers should be united, it doth not appear 
that this was the cause of his resistance either to reign or else 

to judge. 

[12.] What say we then to the blessed Apostles, who teach *, 
* that soldiers entangle not themselves with the business of 
“this life, but leave them, to the end they may please him. 
“who hath chosen them to serve, and that so the good 
soldiers of Christ ought to do.” 

“ The Apostles which taught this, did never take upon them 
“any place or office of civil power. No, they gave over the 
“ ecclesiastical care of the poor, that they might wholly attend 
“upon the word and prayer.” 

St. Paul indeed doth exhort Timothy after this manner : 
“ Suffer thou evil as a noble soldier of Jesus Christ: no man 
“ warring is entangled with the affairs of life, because he must 
“serve such as have pressed him unto warfare.’ The sense 
and meaning whereof is plain, that soldiers may not be nice 
and tender, that they must be able to endure hardness, that 
no man betaking himself unto wars continueth entangled with 
such kind of businesses as tend only unto the ease and quiet 
felicity of this life, but if the service of him who hath taken 
them under his banner require the hazard, ‘yea the loss of their 
lives, to please him they must be content and willing with any 
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difficulty, any peril, be it never so much against the natural 
desire which they have to live in safety. And at this point 
the clergy of God must always stand; thus it behoveth them 
to be affected as oft as their Lord and captain leadeth them 
into the field, whatsoever conflicts, perils, or evils they are to 
endure. Which duty being not such, but that therewith the 
civil dignities which ecclesiastical persons amongst us do enjoy 
may enough stand ; the exhortation of Paul to Timothy is but 
a slender allegation against them. 

As well might we gather out of this place, that men having 
children or wives are not fit to be ministers, (which also hath 
been collected, and that by sundry of the ancient *), and that 
it is requisite the clergy be utterly forbidden marriage: for as 
the burden of civil regiment doth make them who bear it the 
less able to attend their ecclesiastical charge; even so St. Paul 
doth say, that the married are’ careful for the world, the un- 
married freer to give themselves wholly to the service of God. 
Howbeit, both experience hath found it safer, that the clergy 
should bear the cares of honest: marriage, than be subject to the 
inconveniences which single life imposed upon them would 
draw after it: and as many as are of sound judgment know it 
to be far better for this present age, that the detriment be 
borne which haply may grow through the lessening of some 
few men’s spiritual labours, than that the clergy and common- 
wealth should lack the benefit which both the one and the 
other may reap through their dealing in civil affairs. In which 
consideration, that men consecrated unto the spiritual service 
of God be licensed so far forth to meddle with the secular 
affairs of the world, as doth seem for some special good cause 
requisite, and may be without any grievous prejudice unto 
the Church, surely there is not in the Apostles being rightly 
understood, any let. 

[13.] That no Apostle did ever bear office, may it not be a 
wonder, considering the great devotion of the age wherein 
they lived, and the zeal of Herod, of Nero the great com- 
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mander of the known world, and of other kings of the earth 
at that time, to advance by all means Christian religion. 

Their deriving unto others that smaller charge of distributing 
of the goods which were laid at their feet, and of making pro- 
vision for the poor, which charge, being in part civil, them- 
selves had before (as I suppose lawfully) undertaken, and their 
following of that which was weightier, may serve as a mar- 
vellous good example for the dividing of one man’s office into 
divers slips, and the subordinating of inferiors to discharge 
some part of the same, when by reason of multitude increasing 
that labour waxeth great and troublesome which before was 
easy and light; but very small force it hath to infer a per- 
petual divorce between ecclesiastical and civil power in the 
same persons. 

[14.] The most that can be said in this case is, “ That sun- 
“ dry eminent canons, bearing the name of apostolical, and 
** divers councils likewise there are, which have forbidden the 
“ clergy to bear any secular office; and have enjoined them 
“to attend altogether upon reading, preaching, and prayer: 
“whereupon the most of the ancient fathers have shewed 
“ great dislikes that these two powers should be united in one 
* person.” 

For a full and final answer whereunto, I would first demand, 
whether the commixtion and separation of these two powers 
be a matter of mere positive law, or else a thing simply with 
or against the law immutable of God and nature? That which 
is simply against this latter law can at no time be allowable in 
any person, more than adultery, blasphemy, sacrilege, and the 
like. But conjunction of power ecclesiastical and civil, what 
law is there which hath not at some time or other allowed asa 
thing convenient and meet? In the law of God we have ex- 
amples sundry, whereby it doth most manifestly appear how 
of him the same hath oftentimes been approved. No kingdom 
or nation in the world, but hath been thereunto aécustomed 
without inconvenience and hurt. In the prime of the world, 
kings and civil rulers were priests for the most part all. The 
Romans* note it as a thing beneficial in their own com- 
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monwealth, and even to them* apparently forcible for the 
strengthening of the Jews’ regiment under Moses and Samuel. 

I deny not but sometime there may be, and hath been per- 
haps, just cause to ordain otherwise. Wherefore we are not 
so to urge those things which heretofore have been either 
ordered or done, as thereby to prejudice those orders, which 
upon contrary occasion and the exigence of the present time 
by like authority have been established. For what is there 
which doth let but that from contrary occasions contrary laws 
may grow, and each be reasoned and disputed for by such 
as are subject thereunto, during the time they are in force; and 
yet neither so opposite to other, but that both may laud- 
ably continue, as long as the ages which keep them do see no 
necessary cause which may draw them unto alteration ? Where- 
fore in these things, canons, constitutions, and laws, which 
have been at one time meet, do not prove that the Church 
should always be bound to follow them. LEcclesiastical per- 
sons were by ancient order forbidden to be executors of any 
man’s testament, or to undertake the wardship of children. 
Bishops by the imperial law are forbidden to bequeath by 
testament or otherwise to alienate any thing grown unto them 
after they were made bishopst. Is there no remedy but that 
these or the like orders must therefore every where still be 
observed ? 

[15.] The reason is not always evident, why former orders 
have been repealed and other established in their room. 
Herein therefore we must remember the axiom used in the 
civil laws, “ That the prince is always presumed to do that 
‘with reason, which is not against reason, being done, 
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being in every respect as true of the Church, and her divine 
authority in making laws, it should be some bridle unto those 
malapert and proud spirits, whose wits not conceiving the 
reason of laws that are established, they adore their own 
private fancy as the supreme law of all, and accordingly take 
upon them to judge that whereby they should be judged. 

But why labour we thus in vain? For even to change that 
which now is, and to establish instead thereof that which 
themselves would acknowledge the very selfsame which hath 
been, to what purpose were it, sith they protest*, “ that 
“ they utterly condemn as well that which hath been as that 
“ which is; as well the ancient as the present superiority, 
“ authority and power of ecclesiastical persons.” 

XVI. Now where they lastly allege, “That the law of 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ, and the judgment of the best in all 
“ages, condemn all ruling superiority of ministers over 
“ ministers ;” they are in this, as in the rest, more bold to 
affirm, than able to prove the things which they bring for 
support of their weak and feeble cause. “The bearing of 
“ dominion or the exercising of authority (they say), is that 
“ wherein the civil magistrate is severed from the ecclesiastical 
“ officer, according to the words of our Lord and Saviour, 
“« Kings of nations bear rule over them, but it shall not be 
“so with you:’ therefore bearing of dominion doth not agree 
“ to one minister over another.” 

[2.] This place hath been, and still is, although most 
falsely, yet with far greater show and likelihood of truth, 
brought forth by the anabaptists, to prove that the Church 
of Christ ought to have no civil magistrates, but [to be] 
ordered only by Christ. Wherefore they urge the opposition 
between heathens and them unto whom our Saviour speaketh. 
For sith the Apostles were opposite to heathens, not in that 
they were Apostles, but in that they were Christians, the 
anabaptists’ inference is, “that Christ doth here give a law, 
“to be for ever observed by all true Christian men , between 
“whom and heathens there must be always this difference, 
“ that whereas heathens have their kings and princes to rule, 
“ Christians ought not in this thing to be like unto them,” 
Wherein their construction hath the more show, because that 
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which Christ doth speak to his Apostles is not found always BOOK VII. 


agreeable unto them as Apostles, or as pastors of men’s souls, ~ 
but oftentimes it toucheth them in generality, as they are 
Christians; so that Christianity being common unto them 
with all believers, such speeches must be so taken that they 
may be applied unto all, and not only unto them. 


[3.] They which consent with us, in rejecting such. collec- . 


tions as the anabaptist maketh with more probability, must 
give us leave to reject such as themselves have made with 
less: for a great deal less likely it is, that our Lord should 
here establish an everlasting difference, not between his 
Church and pagans, but between the pastors of his Church 
and civil governors. For if herein they must always differ, 
that the one may not bear rule, the other may; how did the 
Apostles themselves observe this difference, the exercise of 
whose authority, both in commanding and in controlling 
others, the Scripture hath made so manifest that no gloss can 
overshadow it? Again, it being, as they would have it, our 
Saviour’s purpose to withhold his Apostles and in them all 
other pastors from bearing rule, why should kingly dominion 
be mentioned, which occasions men to gather, that not all 
dominion and rule, but this one only form was prohibited, 
and that authority was permitted them, so it were not regal ? 
Furthermore, in case it had been his purpose to withhold 
pastors altogether from bearing rule, why should kings of 
nations be mentioned, as if they were not forbidden to 
exercise, no not regal dominion itself, but only such regal 
dominion as heathen kings do exercise? 

[4.] The very truth is, our Lord and Saviour did aim at a 
far other mark than these men seem to observe. The end of 
his speech was to reform their particular mispersuasion to 
whom he spake: and, their mispersuasion was, that which was 
also the common fancy of the Jews at that time, that their 
Lord being the Messias of the world, should restore unto 
Israel that kingdom, whereof the Romans had as then be- 
reaved them; they imagined that he should not only deliver 
the state of Israel, but himself reign as king in the throne 
of David with all secular pomp and dignity; that he should 
subdue the rest of the world, and make Jerusalem the seat of 
an universal monarchy. Seeing therefore they had forsaken 
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all to follow him, being now in so mean condition, they did 
not think but that together with him they also should rise in 
state; that they should be the first and the most advanced 
by him. Of this conceit it came that the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee sued for her children’s preferment; of this conceit 
it grew, that the Apostles began to question amongst them- 
selves which of them should be greatest; and in controlment 
of this conceit it was that our Lord so plainly told them, 
“ that the thoughts of their hearts were vain :” the kings of 
nations have indeed their large and ample dominions, they 
reign far and wide, and their servants they advance unto 
honour in the world ; they bestow upon them large and ample 
secular preferments, in which respect they are also termed 
many of them benefactors, because of the liberal hand which 
they use in rewarding such as have done them service: but 
was it the meaning of the ancient prophets of God that the 
Messias the king of Israel should be like unto these kings, 
and his retinue grow in such sort as theirs? “ Wherefore ye 
“are not to look for at my hands such preferment as kings 
“ of nations are wont to bestow upon their attendants, ‘ With 
“you not so.” Your reward in heaven shall be most ample, 
“on earth your chiefest honour must be to suffer persecution 
“ for righteousness’ sake; submission » humility and meekness 
“are things fitter for you to inure your minds withal, than 
“ these aspiring cogitations; if any amongst you be greater than 
“ other, let him shew himself greatest in being lowliest, let him 
“be above them in being under them, even as a servant for 
“ their good. These are affections which you must put on; as 
“ for degrees of preferment and honour in this world, if ye ex- 
“pect any such thing at my hands ye deceive yourselves, for 
“in the world your portion is rather the clear contrary.” 

[5-] Wherefore they who allege this place against episcopal 
authority abuse it, they many ways deprave and wrest it, 
clean from the true understanding wherein our Saviour him- 
self did utter it. 

For first, whereas he by way of mere negation had said, 
“ With you it shall not be so,” foretelling them only that it 
should not so come to pass as they vainly surmised; these 
men take his words in the plain nature of a prohibition, as if 
Christ had thereby forbidden all inequality of ecclesiastical 
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power. Secondly, whereas he did but cut off their idle hope 
of secular advancements; all standing superiority amongst 
persons ecclesiastical these men would rase off with the edge 
of his speech. Thirdly, whereas he in abating their hope 
even of secular advancements spake but only with relation 
unto himself, informing them that he would be no such 
munificent Lord unto them in their temporal dignity and 
honour, as they did erroneously suppose ; so that any Apostle 
might afterwards have grown by means of others to be even 
emperor of Rome, for any thing in those words to the con- 
trary: these men removing quite and clean the hedge of all 
such restraints, enlarge so far the bounds of his meaning, as 
if his very precise intent and purpose had been not to reform 
the error of his Apostles conceived as touching him, and to 
teach what himself would not be towards them, but to pre- 
scribe a special law both to them and their successors for 
ever; a law determining what they should not be in relation 
of one to another, a law forbidding that any such title should 
be given to any minister as might import or argue in him a 
superiority over other ministers. 

[6.] Being thus defeated of that suecour which they 
thought their cause might have had out of the words of our 
Saviour Christ, they try * their adventure in seeking what 
aid man’s testimony will yield them: “ Cyprian objecteth it 
« to Florentinus as a proud thing, that by believing evil re- 
« ports, and misjudging of Cyprian, he made himself bishop 
“of a bishop, and judge over him whom God had for the 
< time appointed to be judge +.” “The endeavour of godly 
“ men to strike at these insolent names may appear in the 
« eouncil of Carthage: where it was decreed, that the bishop 
« of the chief see should not be entitled the exarch of priests, 
« or the highest priest, or any other thing of like sense, but 
“only the bishop of the chiefest see { ; whereby are shut 
« out the name of archbishop, and all other such haughty 
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“ titles.” In these allegations it fareth, as in broken reports 
snatched out of the author’s mouth, and broached before they 
be half either told on the one part, or on the other under- 
stood. The matter which Cyprian complaineth of in Floren- 
tinus was thus: Novatus misliking the easiness of Cyprian to 
admit men into the fellowship of believers after they had 
fallen away from the bold and constant confession of Christian 
faith, took thereby occasion to separate himself from the 
Church, and being united with certain excommunicate per- 
sons, they joined their wits together, and drew out against 
Cyprian their lawful bishop sundry grievous accusations ; 
the crimes such, as being true, had made him uncapable of 
that office whereof he was six years as then possessed ; they 
went to Rome, aud to other places, accusing him every 
where as guilty of those faults of which themselves had 
lewdly condemned him, pretending that twenty-five African 
bishops (a thing most false) had heard and examined his 
cause in a solemn assembly, and that they all had given their 
sentence against him, holding his election by the canons of the 
church void. The same factious and seditious persons coming 
also unto Florentinus, who was at that time a man imprisoned 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ, but yet a favourer of the 
error of Novatus, their malicious accusations he over-willingly 
hearkened unto, gave them credit, concurred with them, and 
unto Cyprian in fine wrote his letters against Cyprian: which 
letters he justly taketh in marvellous evil part, and therefore 
severely controlleth his so great presumption in making him- 
self a judge of a judge, and, as it were, a bishop’s bishop, 
to receive accusations against him, as one that had been his 
ordinary. “What height of pride is this (saith Cyprian), 
“ what arrogancy of spirit, what a puffing up of mind, to call 
“ guides and priests to be examined and sifted before him ! 
“So that unless we shall be cleared in your court, and 
“absolved by your sentence, behold for these six years’ space 
“neither shall the brotherhood have had a bishop, nor the 
“ people a guide, nor the flock a shepherd, nor the Church a 
“ governor, nor Christ a prelate, nor God a priest.” This is 
the pride which Cyprian condemneth in Florentinus, and not 
the title or name of archbishop ; about which matter there 
was not at that time so much as the dream of any controversy 
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Cyprian reproveth Florentinus for lightness of belief and pre- 
sumptuous rashness of judgment, therefore he held the title of 
archbishop to be a vain and a proud name. 

[7.] Archbishops were chief amongst bishops, yet arch- 
bishops had not over bishops that full authority which every 
bishop had over his own particular clergy: bishops were not 
subject unto their archbishop as an ordinary, by whom at all 
times they were to be judged, according to the manner of 
inferior’ pastors, within the compass of each diocess. A bishop 
might suspend, excommunicate, depose, such as were of his 
own clergy without any other bishops assistants; not so an 
archbishop the bishops that were in his own province, above 
whom divers prerogatives were given him, howbeit no such 
authority and power as alone to be judge over them. For as 
a bishop could not be ordained, so neither might he be judged 
by any one only bishop, albeit that bishop were his metro- 
politan. Wherefore Cyprian, concerning the liberty and 
freedom which every bishop had, spake in the council of 
Carthage, whereat fourscore and seven bishops were present, 
saying *, “ It resteth that every of us declare what we think 
« of this matter, neither judging nor severing from the right 
«“ of communion any that shall think otherwise: for of us 
« there is not any which maketh himself a bishop of bishops, 
« oy with tyrannical fear constraineth his colleagues unto the 
“« necessity of obedience, inasmuch as every bishop, according 
“to the reach of his liberty and power, hath his own free 
“ judgment, and can no more have another his judge, than 
« himself be judge to another.” Whereby it appeareth, that 
amongst the African bishops none did use such authority 
over any as the bishop of Rome did afterwards claim over all, 
forcing upon them opinions by main and absolute power. 
Wherefore unto the bishop of Rome the same Cyprian also 
writeth concerning his opinion about baptism: ‘ These 
« things we present unto your conscience, most dear brother, 
< as well for common honour’s sake, as of single and sincere 
« Jove, trusting that as you are truly yourself religious and 
« faithful, so those things which agree with religion and faith 
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“will be acceptable unto you: howbeit we know, that what 
“some have over drunk in, they will not let go, neither 
“easily change their mind, but with care of preserving whole 
“amongst their brethren the bond of peace and concord, 
“retaining still to themselves certain their own opinions 
“ wherewith they have been inured 3 wherein we neither use 
“ force, nor prescribe a law unto any, knowing that in the 
“ government of the Church every ruler hath his own volun- 
“ tary free judgment, and of that which he doth shall render 
“unto the Lord himself an account.” és 

[8.] As for the council of Carthage, doth not the very first 
canon thereof establish with most effectual terms all things 
which were before agreed on in the council of Nice*? and 
that the council of Nice did ratify the preeminence of metro- 
politan bishops, who is ignorant? The name of an archbishop 
importeth only a bishop having chiefty of certain prerogatives 
above his brethren of the same order. Which thing, sith the 
council of Nice doth allow, it cannot be that the other of 
Carthage should condemn it, inasmuch as this doth yield 
unto that a Christian unrestrained approbation. The thing 
provided for by the synod of Carthage can be no other there- 
fore, than only that the chiefest metropolitan, where many 
archbishops were within any greater province, should not be 
termed by those names, as to import the power of an ordinary 
jurisdiction belonging in such degree and manner unto him 
over the rest of the bishops and archbishops, as did. belong 
unto every bishop over other pastors under him. ; 

But much more absurd it is to affirm +, that both Cyprian 
and the council of Carthage condemn even such superiority 
also of bishops themselves over pastors their inferiors, as the 
words of Ignatius imply, in terming the bishop “a prince of 
“ priests.” Bishops to be termed arch-priests, in regard of 
their superiority over priests , Is in the writings of the ancient 
Fathers a thing so usual and familiar, as almost no one thing 
more. At the council of Nice, saith Theodoret, three hundred 
and eighteen arch-priests were present {. Were it the mean- 
ing of the council of Carthage, that the title of chief priests 
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and such like ought not in any sort at all to be given unto Roox vu. 
any Christian Bishop, what exeuse should we make for so xvii.” 
many ancient both Fathers*, and synods of Fatherst, as me 
have generally applied the title of arch-priest unto every 
bishop’s office ? 

[9.] High time I think it is, to give over the obstinate 

defence of this most miserable forsaken cause; in the favour 
whereof neither God, nor amongst so many wise and virtuous 
men as antiquity hath brought forth, any one can be found to 
have hitherto directly spoken. Irksome confusion must of 
necessity be the end whereunto all such vain and ungrounded 
confidence doth bring, as hath nothing to bear it out but only 
an excessive measure of bold and peremptory words, holpen 
by the start of a little time, before they came to be examined. 
In the writings of the ancient Fathers, there is not any thing 
with more serious asseveration inculcated, than that it is God 
which maketh bishops, that their authority hath divine allow- 
ance, that the bishop is the priest of God, that he is judge in 
Christ’s stead, that according to God’s own law the whole 
Christian fraternity standeth bound to obey him. Of this 
there was not in the Christian world of old any doubt or con- 
troversy made, it was a thing universally every where agreed 
upon. What should move men to judge that now so unlawful 
and naught, which then was so reverendly esteemed? Surely 
no other cause but this, men were in those times meek, lowly, 
tractable, willing to live in dutiful awe and subjection unto 
the pastor of their souls: now we imagine ourselves so able 
every man to teach and direct all others, that none of us can 
brook it to have superiors; and for a mask to hide our pride, 
we pretend falsely the law of Christ, as if we did seek the 
execution of his will, when in truth we labour for the mere 
satisfaction of our own against his. 

XVII. The chiefest cause of disdain and murmur against The second 
bishops in the Church of England is that evil-affected eye rare 
wherewith the world looked upon them, since the time that wherein 
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BooK vir. irreligious profaneness, beholding the due and just advances 

a ** ments of God’s clergy, hath under pretence of enmity unto 

ae of ambition and pride proceeded so far, that the contumely of 

suffereth old offered unto Aaron in the like quarrel may seem very 

Seek moderate and quiet dealing, if we compare it with the fury of 

honour. our own times. The ground and original of both their pro- 

ceedings one and the same ; in declaration of their grievances 

they differ not ; the complaints as well of the one as the other 

are *, “‘ Wherefore lift ye up yourselves” thus far S above the 

“ congregation of the Lord ? It is too much which you take 

“upon you;” too much power, and too much honour. 

Wherefore as we have shewed that there is not in their 

power any thing unjust or unlawful, so it resteth that in 

their honour also the like be done. The labour we take 

unto this purpose is by so much the harder, in that we are 

forced to wrestle with the stream of obstinate affection, 

mightily carried by a wilful prejudice, the dominion whereof 

is so powerful over them in whom it reigneth, that it giveth 

them no leave, no not so much as patiently to hearken unto 

any speech which doth not profess to feed them in this their 

bitter humour. Notwithstanding, forasmuch as I am per- 

suaded that against God they will not strive, if they perceive 

once that in truth it is he against whom they open their 

mouths, my hope is their own confession will be at the 

length, “Behold, we have done exceeding foolishly ; it was 

“the Lord, and we knew it not; him in his ministers we 

“have despised, we have in their honour impugned his.” 

But the alteration of men’s hearts must be his good and 
gracious work, whose most omnipotent power framed them. 

[2.] Wherefore to come to our present purpose, honour is 

no where due, saving only unto such as have in them that 

whereby they are found, or at the least presumed, voluntarily 

beneficial unto them of whom they are honoured. Where- 

soever nature seeth the countenance of a man, it still pre- 

sumeth that there is in him a mind willing to do good, if 

need require, inasmuch as by nature so it should be; for 

which cause men unto men do honour, even for very hu- 

manity’s sake: and unto whom we deny all honour, we seem 

plainly to take from them all opinion of human dignity, to 
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make no account or reckoning of them, to think them so soox vu. 
utterly without virtue, as if no good thing in the world could ie els 
be looked for at their hands. Seeing therefore it seemeth 

hard that we should so hardly think of any man, the precept 

of St. Peter is *, “ Honour all men.” 

Which duty of every man towards all doth vary according 
to the several degrees whereby they are more or less bene-~ 
fical, whom we do honour. “ Honour the physician t,” saith 
the wise man: the reason why, because for necessities’ sake 
God created him. Again {, “Thou shalt rise up before the 
“hoary head, and honour the person of the aged:” the 
reason why, because the younger sort have great benefit by 
their gravity, experience, and wisdom; for which cause, 
these things the wise man § termeth the crown or diadem of 
the aged. Honour due to parents: the reason why, because 
we have our beginning from them ||; “ Obey the father that 
« hath begotten thee, the mother that bare thee despise thou 
“ not.” Honour due unto kings and governors: the reason 
why, because God hath set them “for the punishment of 
“ evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” Thus 
we see by every of these particulars, that there is always 
some kind of virtue beneficial, wherein they excel who receive 
honour ; and that degrees of honour are distinguished accord- 
ing to the value of those effects which the same beneficial 
virtue doth produce. 

[3-] Nor is honour only an inward estimation, whereby 
they are reverenced and well thought of in the minds of 
men; but honour whereof we now speak, is defined to be an 
external sign, by which we give a sensible testification that 
we acknowledge the beneficial virtue of others. Sarah 
honoured her husband Abraham ; this appeareth by the title 
she gave him. The brethren of Joseph did him honour in 
the land of Egypt; their lowly and humble gesture sheweth 
it. Parents will hardly persuade themselves that this mten- 
tional honour, which reacheth no farther than to the inward 
conception only, is the honour which their children owe 
them. Touching that honour which mystically agreeing unto 
Christ, was yielded literally and really unto Solomon, the 
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words of the Psalmist concerning it are*, “ Unto him they 
“shall give of the gold of Sheba, they shall pray for him 
“ continually, and daily bless him.” 

[4] Weigh these things in themselves, titles, gestures, 
presents, other the like external signs wherein honour doth 
consist, and they are matters of no great moment. Howbeit, 
take them away, let them cease to be required, and they are 
not things of small importance, which that surcease were 
likely to draw after it. Let the lord mayor of London, or 
any other unto whose office honour belongeth, be deprived 
but of that title which in itself is a matter of nothing ; and 
suppose we that it would be a small maim unto the credit, 
force, and countenance of his office? It hath not without the 
singular wisdom of God been provided, that the ordinary 
outward tokens of honour should for the most part be in 
themselves things of mean account; for to the end they might 
easily follow as faithful testimonies of that beneficial virtue 
whereunto they are due, it behoved them to be of such nature, 
that to himself no man might over-eagerly challenge them, 
without blushing ; nor any man where they are due withhold 
them, but with manifest appearance of too great malice or 
pride. 

[5-] Now forasmuch as according to the ancient orders and 
customs of this land, as of the kingdom of Israel, and of 
all Christian kingdoms through the world, the next in degree 
of honour unto the chief sovereign are the chief prelates 
of God’s Church; what the reason hereof may be, it resteth 
next to be inquired. 

XVIII. Other reason there is not any, wherefore such 
honour hath been judged due, saving only that public good 
which the prelates of God’s clergy are authors of. For I 
would know which of these things it is whereof we make 
any question, either that the favour of God is the chiefest 
pillar to bear up kingdoms and states ; or that true religion 
publicly exercised is the principal mean to retain the favour 
of God; or that the prelates of the Church are they without 
whom the exercise of true religion cannot well and long con- 
tinue. If these three be granted, then cannot the public 
benefit of prelacy be dissembled. 
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[2.] And of the first or second of these I look not for any 
professed denial ; the world at this will blush, not to grant 
at the leastwise in word as much as heathens themselves have 
of old with most earnest asseveration acknowledged *, con- 
cerning the force of divine grace in upholding kingdoms. 
Again, though his mercy doth so far strive with men’s ingra- 
titude, that all kind of public iniquities deserving his indigna- 
tion, their safety is through his gracious providence many 
times nevertheless continued to the end that amendment might 
if it were possible avert their envy; so that as well common- 
weals as particular persons both may and do endure much 
longer, when they are careful, as they should be, to use 
the most effectual means of procuring his favour on whom 
their continuance principally dependeth: yet this point no 
man will stand to argue, no man will openly arm himself 
to enter into set disputation against the emperors Theodosius 
and Valentinian, for making unto their laws concerning reli- 
gion this preface +, “ Decere arbitramur nostrum imperium, 
“ subditos nostros de religione commonefacere. Ita enim et 
“ pleniorem acquiri Dei ae Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi be- 
“ nignitatem possibile esse existimamus, si quando et nos pro 
“ viribus ipsi placere studuerimus, et nostros subditos ad eam 
“ vem instituerimus :” or against the emperor Justinian, for 
that he also maketh the like profession t : “ Per sanctissimas 
“ ecclesias et nostrum imperium sustineri, et communes res 
« clementissimi Dei gratia muniri credimus.” And in another 
place §, “ Certissime credimus, quia Sacerdotum puritas et 
« decus, et ad Dominum Deum ac salvatorem nostrum Jesum 
“ Christum fervor, et ab ipsis misse perpetue preces, multum 
« fayorem nostre reipublice et inerementum prebent.” 

[3-] Wherefore only the last point is that which men will 
boldly require us to prove; for no man feareth now to make 
it a question, “whether the prelacy of the Church be any 
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“ thing available or no to effect the good and long continuance 
“ of true religion?” Amongst the principal blessings where- 
with God enriched Israel, the prophet in the Psalm * acknow- 
ledgeth especially this for one, “Thou didst lead thy people 
“like sheep by the hands of Moses and Aaron.” That 
which sheep are if pastors be wanting, the same are the 
people of God if so be they want governors: and that which 
the principal civil governors are in comparison of regents 
under them, the same are the prelates of the Church being 
compared with the rest of God’s clergy. Wherefore inas- 
much as amongst the Jews the benefit of civil government 
grew principally from Moses, he being their principal civil 


» governor ; even so the benefit of spiritual regiment grew from 
' Aaron principally, he being in the other kind their principal 


rector, although even herein subject to the sovereign dominion 
of Moses. For which cause, these two alone are named 
as the head and well-springs of all. As for the good which 
others did in service either of the commonwealth or of the 
sanctuary, the chiefest glory thereof did belong to the chiefest 


, governors of the one sort and of the other, whose vigilant care 
| and oversight kept them in their due order. Bishops are 
now as high priests were then, in regard of power over 


other priests and in respect of subjection unto high priests + : 
\what priests were then, the same now présbyters are by way 
(of their place under bishops. The one’s authority therefore 


being so profitable, how should the other’s be thought unne- 
cessary? Is there any man professing Christian religion 
which holdeth it not as a maxim, that the Church of Jesus 
Christ. did reap a singular benefit by apostolical regiment, 
not only for other respects, but even in regard of that pre- 
lacy whereby they had and exercised power of jurisdiction 
over lower guides of the Church? Prelates are herein the 
Apostles’ successors, as hath been proved. 

[4.] Thus we see that prelacy must needs be acknowledged 
exceedingly beneficial in the Church ; and yet for more per- 
spicuity’s sake, it shall not be pains superfluously taken, if 
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the manner how be also declared at large. For this one soox vi. 
thing not understood by the vulgar sort, causeth all contempt eee 
to be offered unto higher powers, not only ecclesiastical, but 
civil: whom when proud men have disgraced, and are there- 
fore reproved by such as carry some dutiful affection of mind, 
the usual apologies which they make for themselves are 
these: “ What more virtue in these great ones than in 
“ others? We see no such eminent good which they do 
above other men.” 

We grant indeed, that the good which higher governors 
do is not so immediate and near unto every of us, as many 
times the meaner labours of others under them, and this doth 
make it to be less esteemed. But we must note, that it is 
in this case as in a ship; he that sitteth at the stern is quiet, 
he moveth not, he seemeth in a manner to do little or nothing 
in comparison of them that sweat about other toil, yet that 
which he doth is in value and force more than all the labours 
of the residue laid together. The influence of the heavens 
above worketh infinitely more to our good, and yet appeareth 
not half so sensible as the force doth of things below. We 
consider not what it is which we reap by the authority of our 
chiefest spiritual governors, nor are likely to enter into any 
consideration thereof, till we want them; and that is the cause 
why they are at our hands so unthankfully rewarded. 

[5.] Authority is a constraining power, which power were 
needless if we were all such as we should be, willing to do the | 
things we ought to do without constraint. But because | 
generally we are otherwise, therefore we all reap singular | 
benefit by that authority which permitteth no men, though , 
they would, to slack their duty. It doth not suffice, that) 
the lord of an household appoint labourers what they 
should do, unless he set over them some chief workmen to 
see they do it. Constitutions and canons made for the order-| 
ing of church affairs are dead taskmasters. The due execu- 
tion of laws spiritual dependeth most upon the vigilant care 
of the chiefest spiritual governors, whose charge is to see 
that such laws be kept by the clergy and people under them : 
with those duties which the law of God and the ecclesiastical 
canons require in the clergy, lay governors are neither for 
the most part so well acquainted, nor so deeply and nearly 
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touched. Requisite therefore it is, that ecclesiastical per- 
sons have authority in such things; which kind of authority 
maketh them that have it prelates. If then it be a thing 
confessed, as by all good men it needs must be, to have 
prayers-read in all churches, to have the sacraments of God 
administered, to have the mysteries of salvation painfully 
taught, to have God every where devoutly worshipped, and 
all this perpetually, and with quietness, bringeth unto the 
whole Church, and unto every member thereof, inestimable 
good; how can that authority which hath been proved the 
ordinance of God for preservation of these duties in the 
Church, how can it choose but deserve to be held a thing 
publicly most beneficial ? 

[6.] It were to be wished, and is to be laboured for, as 
much as can be, that they who are set in such rooms may 
be furnished with honourable qualities and graces, every way 
fit for their calling: but be they otherwise, howsoever so long 
as they are in authority, all men reap some good by them, 
albeit not so much good as if they were abler men. There is 
not any amongst us all, but is a great deal more apt to exact 
another man’s duty, than the best of us is to discharge 
exactly his own; and therefore prelates, although neglecting 
many ways their duty unto God and men, do notwithstanding 
by their authority great good, in that they keep others at the 
leastwise in some awe under them. It is our duty therefore 
in this consideration, to honour them that rule as prelates ; 
which office if they discharge well, the Apostle’s own verdict 
is*, that the honour they have they be worthy of, yea 
though it were double. And if their government be other- 
wise, the judgment of sage men hath ever been this, that 
albeit the dealings of governors be culpable, yet honourable 
they must be, in respect of that Authority by which they 
govern. Great caution must be used that we neither be 
emboldened to follow them in evil, whom for authority’s sake 
we honour; nor induced in authority to dishonour them, 
whom as examples we may not follow. In a word, not to 
dislike sin, though it should be in the highest, were un- 
righteous meekness; and proud righteousness it is to con- 
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temn or dishonour highness, though it should be in the Book vu. 
sinfullest men that live. pin 

[7.] But so hard it is to obtain at our hands, especially 
as now things stand, the yielding of honour* to whom 
honour in this case belongeth, that by a brief declaration 
only what the duties of men are towards the principal guides 
and pastors of their souls, we cannot greatly hope to prevail, 
partly for the malice of their open adversaries, and partly for 
the cunning of such as in a sacrilegious intent work their 
dishonour under covert, by more mystical and secret means. 
Wherefore requisite and in a manner necessary it is, that 
by particular instances we make it even palpably manifest 
what singular benefit and use public the nature of prelates 
is apt to yield. 

First, no man doubteth but that unto the happy condition 
of commonweals it is a principal help and furtherance, when 
in the eye of foreign states their estimation and credit is 
great. In which respect, the Lord himself commending his 
own laws unto his people, mentioneth this as a thing not 
meanly to be accounted of, that their careful obedience yielded 
thereunto should purchase them a great good opinion abroad +, 
and make them every where famous for wisdom. Fame and 
reputation groweth especially by the virtue, not of common 
ordinary persons, but of them which are in each estate most 
eminent by occasion of their higher place and calling. The 
mean man’s actions, be they good or evil, they reach not far, 
they are not greatly inquired into, except perhaps by such as 
dwell at the next door: whereas men of more ample dignity 
are as cities on the tops of hills t, their lives are viewed afar 
off; so that the more there are which observe aloof what 
they do, the greater glory by their well-doing they purchase, 
both unto God whom they serve, and to the state wherein 
they live. Wherefore if the clergy be a beautifyimg unto the 
body of this commonweal in the eyes of foreign beholders, 
and if in the clergy the prelacy be most exposed unto the 
world’s eye, what public benefit doth grow from that order, in 
regard of reputation thereby gotten to the land from abroad, 
we may soon conjecture. Amongst the Jews (their kings 
excepted) who so renowned throughout the world as their 
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high priest? Who so much or so often spoken of as their 
prelates ? 

[8.] (2.) Which order is not for the present only the most 
in sight, but for that very cause also the most commended 
unto posterity. For if we search those records wherein there 
hath descended from age to age whatsoever notice and intelli- 
gence we have of those things which were before us, is there 
any thing almost else, surely not any thing so much kept in 
memory, as the successions, doings, sufferings, and affairs of 
prelates.. So that either there is not any public use of that 
light which the Church doth receive from antiquity ; or if this 
be absurd to think, then must we necessarily acknowledge _ 
ourselves beholding more unto prelates than unto others their 
inferiors, for that good of direction which ecclesiastical actions 
recorded do always bring. 

[9.] Thirdly, But to call home our cogitations, and more 
inwardly to weigh with ourselves what principal commodity 
that order yieldeth, or at leastwise is of its own disposition 
and nature apt to yield: kings and princes, partly for infor- 
mation of their own consciences, partly for instruction what 
they have to do in a number of most weighty affairs, entangled 
with the cause of religion, having, as all men know, so usual 
occasion of often consultations and conferences with their 
clergy; suppose we, that no public detriment would follow 
upon the want of honourable personages ecclesiastical to be 


_used in those cases? It will be haply said, “That the highest 


“ might learn to stoop, and not to disdain the advice of some 
* circumspect, wise and virtuous minister of God, albeit the 
“ ministry were not by such degrees distinguished.” What 
princes in that case might or should do, it is not material. 
Such difference being presupposed therefore, as we have 
proved already to have been the ordinance of God, there is no 
judicious man will ever make any question or doubt, but that 
fit and direct it is for the highest and chiefest order in God’s 
clergy to be employed before others about so near and neces- 
sary offices as the sacred estate of the greatest on earth doth 
require. For this cause Joshua had’ Eleazar ; David, Abia- 
thar; Constantine, Hosius, bishop of Corduba; other empe- 
rors and kings their prelates, by whom in private (for with 
princes this is the most effectual way of doing good) to be ad- 
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monished, counselled, comforted, and if need were, reproved. 
Whensoever sovereign rulers are willing to admit these so 
necessary private conferences for their spiritual and ghostly 
good, inasmuch as they do for the time while they take advice 
grant a kind of superiority unto them of whom they receive it, 
albeit haply they can be contented even so far to bend to the 
gravest and chiefest persons in the order of God’s clergy; yet 
this of the very best being rarely and hardly obtained, now 
that there are whose greater and higher callings do somewhat 
more proportion them unto that ample conceit and spirit 
wherewith the minds of so powerable persons are possessed ; 
what should we look for in case God himself not authorizing 
any by miraculous means, as of old he did his prophets, the 
equal meanness of all did leave, in respect of calling, no more 
place of decency for one than for another to be admitted? 
Let unexperienced wits imagine what pleaseth them, in having 
to deal with so great personages these personal differences are 
so necessary that there must be regard had of them. 

[10.]. Fourthly, Kingdoms being principally (next unto 
God’s Almightiness, and the sovereignty of the highest under 
God) upheld by wisdom and by valour, as hy the chiefest 
human means to cause continuance in safety with honour (for 
the labours of them who attend the service of God, we reckon 
as means divine, to procure our protection from heaven) ; from 
hence it riseth, that men excelling in either of these, or 
descending’ from such as for excellency either way have been 
ennobled, or possessing howsoever the rooms of such as should 
be in politic wisdom or in martial prowess eminent, are had in 
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by the state of nobility great, but not thereby made inclinable 
to good things; such they oftentimes prove even under the 
best princes, as under David certain of the Jewish nobility 


were. In polity and counsel the world had not Achitophel’s : 


equal, nor hell his equal in deadly malice. Joab the general 
of the host of Israel, valiant, industrious, fortunate in war, but 
withal headstrong, cruel, treacherous, void of piety towards 
God; in a word, so conditioned, that easy it is not to define, 
whether it were for David harder to miss the benefit of his 
warlike ability, or to bear the enormity of his other crimes. 
As well for the cherishing of those virtues therefore, wherein 
Pia 
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if nobility do chance to flourish, they are both an ornament 
and a stay to the commonwealth wherein they live ; as also 


for the bridling of those disorders, which if they loosely run 


into, they are by reason of their greatness dangerous ; what 
help could there ever have been invented more divine, than 
the sorting of the clergy into such degrees, that the chiefest of 
the prelacy being matched in a kind of equal yoke, as it were, 
with the higher, the next with the lower degree of nobility, the 
reverend authority of the one might be to the other as a cour- 
teous bridle, a mean to keep them lovingly in awe that are 
exorbitant, and to correct such excesses in them, as whereunto 
their courage, state and dignity maketh them over-prone? 
O that there were for encouragement of prelates herein, that 
inclination of all Christian kings and princes towards them, - 
which sometime a famous king of this land either had, or pre- 
tended to have, for the countenancing of a principal prelate 
under him in the actions of spiritual authority ! “Let my 
“ Jord archbishop know*,” saith he, “ that if a bishop, or earl, 
“ or any other great person, yea if my own chosen son, shall 
“‘ presume to withstand or to hinder his will and disposition, 
“ whereby he may be withheld from performing the work of 
“ the embassage committed unto him ; such a one shall find, 
“ that of his contempt I will shew myself no less a persecutor 
“ and revenger, than if treason were committed against mine 
“ own very crown and dignity.” Sith therefore by the fathers 
and first founders of this commonweal it hath upon great ex- 
perience and forecast being judged most for the good of all 
sorts, that as the whole body politic wherein we live should be 


- for strength’s sake a threefold cable, consisting of the king as 


a supreme head over all, of peers and nobles under him, and 
of the people under them ; so likewise, that in this conjunction 
of states, the second wreath of that cable should, for important 
respects, consist as well of lords spiritual as temporal : nobility 
and prelacy being by this mean twined together, how can it 
possibly be avoided, but that the tearing away of the one must 
needs exceedingly weaken the other, and by consequent im- 
pair greatly the good of all? 

[11.] (Fifthly.) The force of which detriment there is no 
doubt but that the common sort of men would feel to their 
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helpless woe, how goodly a thing soever they now surmise it Boox vu. 
to be, that themselves and their godly teachers did all alone amie 
without controlment of their prelate. For if the manifold 
jeopardies whereto a people destitute of pastors is subject be 
unavoidable without government ; and if the benefit of govern- 

ment, whether it be ecclesiastical or civil, do grow principally 

from them who are principal therein, as hath been proved out 

of the prophet, who albeit the people of Israel had sundry 

inferior governors, ascribeth not unto them the public benefit 

of government, but maketh mention of Moses and Aaron only, 

the chief prince and chief prelate, because they were the well- 

spring of all the good which others under them did: may we 

not boldly conclude, that to take from the people their prelate 

is to leave them in effect without guides, at leastwise without 

those guides which are the strongest hands that God doth 

direct them by? ‘Thou didst lead thy people like sheep,” 

saith the Prophet*, “ by the hands of Moses and Aaron.” 

If now there arise any matter of grievance between the 
pastor and the people that are under him, they have their 
ordinary, a judge indifferent to determine their causes, and to 
end their strife. But in case there were no such appointed to 
sit and to hear both, what would then be the end of their 
quarrels ?- They will answer perhaps, “ That for such purposes 
* their synods shall serve.” Which is as if in the common- 
wealth the higher magistrates being removed, every township 
should be a state, altogether free and independent; and the 
controversies which they cannot end speedily within them- 
selves, to the contentment of both parties, should be all de- 
termined by solemn parliaments. Merciful God! where is 
the light of wit and judgment, which this age doth so much 
vaunt of and glory in, when unto these such odd imaginations 
so great not only assent, but also applause is yielded ? 

[12.] (Sixthly.) As for those in the clergy whose place and 
calling is lower, were it not that their eyes are blinded lest 
they should see the thing that of all others is for their good 
most effectual, somewhat they might consider the benefit which 
they enjoy by having such in authority over them as are of 
the selfsame profession, society and body with them; such as 
have trodden the same steps before; such as know by their 
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own experience the manifold intolerable contempts and indig- 
nities which faithful pastors, intermingled with the multitude, 
are constrained every day to suffer in the exercise of their 
spiritual charge and function, unless their superiors, taking 
their causes even to heart, be by a kind of sympathy drawn to 
relieve and aid them in their virtuous proceedings, no less 
effectually than loving parents their dear children. 

Thus therefore prelacy, being unto all sorts so beneficial, 
ought accordingly to receive honour at the hands ofall; but we 
have just cause exceedingly to fear that those miserable times 
of confusion are drawing on, wherein * “ the people shall be 
“ oppressed one of another ;” inasmuch as already that which 
prepareth the way thereunto is come to pass, “ children pre- 
* sume against the ancient, and the vile against the honour- 
** able:” Prelacy, the temperature of excesses in all estates, 
the glue and soder of the public weal, the ligament which 
tieth and connecteth the limbs of this body politic each to 
other, hath instead of deserved honour, all extremity of dis- 
grace. The foolish every where plead, that unto the wise in 
heart they owe neither service, subjection, nor honour. 

XIX. Now that we have laid open the causes for which 
honour is due unto prelates, the next thing we are to consider 
is, what kinds of honour be due. The good government either 
of the Church or the commonwealth dependeth scarcely on 
any one external thing so much as on the public marks and 
tokens, whereby the estimation that governors are in is made 
manifest to the eyes of men. True it is, that governors are to 
be esteemed according to the excellency of their virtues; the 
more virtuous they are, the more they ought to be honoured, 
if respect be had unto that which every man should voluntarily 
perform unto his superiors. But the question is now, of that 
honour which public order doth appoint unto church-governors, 
in that they are governors; the end whereof is, to give open 
sensible testimony, that the place which they hold is judged 
publickly in such degree beneficial, as the marks of their ex- 
cellency, the honours appointed to be done unto them do import, 
Wherefore this honour we are to do them, without presuming 
ourselves to examine how worthy they are, and withdrawing 
it if by us they be thought unworthy. It is a note of that public 
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judgment which is given of them; and therefore not tolerable zoox vu. 
that men in private should by refusal to do them such honour ee 
reverse as much as in them lieth the public judgment. If it 
deserve such grievous punishment, when any particular person 
adventureth to deface those marks whereby is signified what 
value some small piece of coin is publickly esteemed at; is it 
sufferable that honours, the characters of that estimation which 
publickly is had of public estates and callings in the Church or 
commonwealth, should at every man’s pleasure be cancelled ? 
[2.] Let us not think that without most necessary cause the 
same have been thought expedient. The first authors thereof 
were wise and judicious men ; they knew it a thing altogether 
impossible, for each particular in the multitude to judge what 
benefit doth grow unto them from their prelates, and there- 
upon uniformly to yield them convenient honour. Wherefore 
that all sorts might be kept in obedience and awe, doing that 
unto their superiors of every degree, not which every man’s 
special fancy should think meet, but which being before- 
hand agreed upon as meet, by public sentence and deci- 
sion, might afterwards stand as a rule for each in particular to 
follow; they found that nothing was more necessary, than to 
allot unto all degrees their certain honour, as marks of public 
judgment concerning the dignity of their places ; which mark 
when the multitude should behold, they might be thereby 
given to know, that of such or such estimation their governors 
are, and in token thereof do carry those notes of excellency. 
Hence it groweth, that the different notes and signs of honour 
do leave a correspondent impression in the minds of common 
beholders. Let the people be asked who are the chiefest in 
any kind of calling? who most to be listened unto? who of 
greatest account and reputation? and see if the very discourse 
of their minds lead them not unto those sensible marks, 
according to the difference whereof they give their suitable 
judgment, esteeming them the worthiest persons who carry 
the principal note and public mark of worthiness. If therefore 
they see in other estates a number of tokens sensible, whereby 
testimony is given what account there is publickly made of 
them, but no such thing in the clergy ; what will they hereby, 
or what can they else conclude, but that where they behold 
this, surely in that commonwealth, religion and they that are 
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conversant about it are not esteemed greatly beneficial ? 
Whereupon in time the open contempt of God and godliness 
must needs ensue: “ Qui bona fide Deus colit, amat et sacer- 
“ dotes*,” saith Papinius. In vain doth that kingdom or 
commonwealth pretend zeal to the honour of God, which doth 
not provide that his clergy also may have honour. 

[3.] Now if all that are employed in the service of God 
should have one kind of honour, what more confused, absurd, 
and unseemly? Wherefore in the honour which hath been 
allotted unto God’s clergy, we are to observe, how not only 
the kinds thereof, but also in every particular kind, the 
degrees do differ. The honour which the-.clergy of God hath 
hitherto enjoyed, consisteth especially in the preeminence of 
Title, Place, Ornament, Attendance, Privilege, Endowment. 
In every of which it hath been evermore judged meet, that 
there should be no small odds between prelates and the 
inferior clergy. ; 

XX. Concerning title, albeit even as under the law all 
they whom God hath severed to offer him sacrifice were 
generally termed priests, so likewise the name of pastor or 
presbyter be now common unto all that serve him in the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ; yet both then and 
now the higher orders, as well of the one sort as of the other, 
have by one and the same congruity of reason their different 
titles of honour, wherewith we find them in the phrase of 
ordinary speech exalted above others. Thus the heads of 
the twenty-four companies of priests are in Scripture termed a 
arch-priests ; Aaron and the successors of Aaron being above 
those arch-priests, themselves are in that respect further en- 
titled high and great. After what sort antiquity hath used 
to style Christian bishops, and to yield them in that kind 
honour more than were meet for inferor pastors, I may the 
better omit to declare, both because others have sufficiently 
done it already, and in so slight a thing it were but a loss of 
time to bestow further travel. The allegation of Christ’s pre- 
rogative to be named an arch-pastor simply, in regard of 
his absolute excellency over all, is no impediment but that the 
hke title in an unlike signification may be granted unto others 
besides him, to note a more limited superiority, whereof men 
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are capable enough without derogation from his glory, than Boox vit. 


which nothing is more sovereign. To quarrel at syllables, 
and to take so poor exceptions at the first four letters in the 
name of an archbishop, as if they were manifestly stolen goods 
whereof restitution ought to be made to the civil magistrate, 
toucheth no more the prelates that now are, than it doth the 
very blessed Apostle, who giveth unto himself the title of an 
archbuilder. 

As for our Saviour’s words alleged against the title of lord- 
ship and grace, we have before sufficiently opened how far 
they are drawn from their natural meaning, to bolster up a 
cause which they nothing at all concern. Bishops Theodoret * 
entitleth “most honourable.” Emperors writing unto bishops, 
have not disdained to give them their appellations of honour, 
«“ Your holiness +,” “ Your blessedness,” “‘ Your amplitude,” 





Ch. Xx. 2, 3. 


“ Your highness,” and the like: such as purposely have done ~ 


otherwise are noted of insolent singularity and pride. 

[2.] Honour done by giving preeminence of place unto 
one sort before another, is for decency, order, and quietness’ 
sake so needful, that both imperial laws { and canons eccle- 
siastical have made their special provisions for it. Our 
Saviour’s invective against the vain affectation of superiority, 
whether in title or in place §, may not hinder these seemly 
differences usual in giving and taking honour, either according 
to the one or the other. 


[3.] Something there is even in the ornaments of honour | 


also; otherwise idle it had been for the wise man speaking of 
Aaron, to stand so much upon the circumstance of his priestly 
attire, and to urge it as an argument of such dignity and 
greatness in him||: “ An everlasting covenant God made 
« with Aaron, and gave him the priesthood among the people, 
“and made him blessed through his comely ornament, and 
« clothed him with the garment of honour.” The robes of a 
judge do not add to his virtue; the chiefest ornament of kings 


* Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 8. § “ They love to have the chief 
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BOOK vil. is justice; holiness and purity of conversation do much more 


. XX. 4. 


— adorn a bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. Notwith- 


standing, both judges, through the garments of judicial 
authority, and through the ornaments of sovereignty, princes ; 
yea bishops through the very attire of bishops, are made 
blessed, that is to say, marked and manifested they are to be 
such as God hath poured his blessing upon, by advancing 
them above others, and placing them where they may do him 
principal good service. Thus to be called is to_be blessed, 
and therefore to be honoured with the signs of such a calling 
must needs be in part a blessing also; for of good things 
even the signs are good. 

[4.] Of honour, another part is attendancy ; and therefore 
in the visions of the glory of God, angels are spoken of as his 
attendants. In setting out the honour of that mystical queen, 
the prophet mentioneth the virgin ladies which waited on her. 
Amongst the tokens of Solomon’s honourable condition, his 
servants and waiters the sacred history omitteth not. 

This doth prove attendants a part of honour: but this as 

| yet doth not shew with what attendancy prelates are to be 
honoured. Of the high-priest’s retinue amongst the Jews, 
somewhat the Gospel itself doth intimate. And albeit our 
Saviour came to minister, and not, as the Jews did imagine 
their Messias should, to be ministered unto in this world, yet 
attended on he was by his blessed Apostles, who followed 
him not only as scholars, but even as servants about him. 
After that he had sent them, as himself was sent of God, in 
the midst of that hatred and extreme contempt which they 
sustamed at the world’s hands, by saints and believers this 
part of honour was most plentifully done unto them. Attend- 
ants they had provided in all places where they went ; which 
custom of the Church was still continued in bishops their 
successors, as by Ignatius it is plain to be seen. And from 
hence no doubt those Acolythes took their beginning, of 
whom so frequent mention is made ; the bishop’s attendants, 
his followers they were: in regard of which service the name 
of Acolythes seemeth plainly to have been given. The custom 
for bishops to be attended upon by many is as Justinian* 
doth shew ancient: the affairs of regiment, wherein prelates 
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are employed, make it necessary that they always have many oe 


about them whom they may command, although no such 
thing did by way of honour belong unto them. 

Some men’s judgment is, that if clerks, students, and re- 
ligious persons were more, common serving men and lay 
retainers fewer than they are in bishops’ palaces, the use and 
the honour thereof would be much more suitable than now. 
But these things, concerning the number and quality of 
persons fit to attend on prelates, either for necessity, or for 
honour’s sake, are rather in particular discretion to be or- 
dered, than to be argued of by disputes. 

[5.] As for the vain imagination of some*, who teach the 
original hereof to have been a preposterous imagination of 
Maximinus the emperor, who being addicted unto idolatry, 
chose of the choicest magistrates to be priests, and to the end 
they might be in great estimation, gave unto each of them a 
train of followers; and that Christian emperors, thinking the 
same would promote Christianity which promoted superstition, 
endeavoured to make their bishops encounter and match with 
those idolatrous priests: such frivolous conceits having no 
other ground than conceit, we weigh not so much as to frame 
any answer unto them; our declaration of the true original 
of ancient attendancy on bishops being sufficient. Now if 
that which the light of sound reason doth teach to be fit, have 
upon like inducements reasonable, allowable, and good, ap- 
proved itself in such wise as to,be accepted, not only of us, 
but of pagans and infidels also; doth conformity with them 
that are evil in that which is good, make that thing which is 
good evil? We have not herein followed the heathens, nor 
the heathens us, but both we and they one and the selfsame 
divine rule, the light of a true and sound understanding, 
which sheweth what honour is fit for prelates, and what 
attendancy convenient to be a part of their honour. 

Touching privileges granted for honour’s sake, partly in 
general unto the clergy, and partly unto prelates the chiefest 
persons ecclesiastical in particular; of such quality and num- 
ber they are+, that to make but rehearsal of them we scarce 
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ROOK VIL. think it safe, lest the very entrails of some of our godly 
————— brethren, as they term themselves, should thereat haply burst 
in sunder. 
Honour by XXI. And yet of all, these things rehearsed, it may be 
el with there never would have grown any question, had bishops been 
nine ee honoured only thus far forth. But the honouring of the 
"clergy with wealth, this is in the eyes of them which pretend 
to seek nothing but mere reformation of abuses, a sin that 
can never be remitted. 4 

How soon, O how soon might the Church be perfect, even 
without any spot or wrinkle, if public authority would at the 
length say Amen unto the holy and devout requests of those 
godly brethren, who as yet with outstretched necks groan in 
the pangs of their zeal to see the houses of bishops rifled, and 
their go long desired livings gloriously divided amongst the 
righteous! But there is an impediment, a let, which some- 
what hindereth those good men’s prayers from taking effect : 
they in whose hands the sovereignty of power and dominion 
over this Church doth rest, are persuaded there is a God; 
for undoubtedly either the name of Godhead is but a feigned 
thing, or if in heaven there be a God, the sacrilegious inten- 
tion of Church robbers, which lurketh under this plausible 
name of Reformation, is in his sight a thousand times more 
hateful than the plain professed malice of those very mis- 
creants, who threw their vomit in the open face of our blessed 
Saviour. 2 

[2.] They are not words of persuasion by which true men 
can hold their own, when they are over beset with thieves, 
And therefore to speak in this cause at all were but labour 
lost, saving only in respect of them, who being as yet un- 
joined unto this conspiracy, may be haply somewhat stayed, 
when they shall know betimes what it is to see thieves and to 
run on with them, as the Prophet in the Psalm speaketh * ; 
“ When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him i 
“and hast been partaker with adulterers.” 

For the better information therefore of men which carry 
true, honest and indifferent minds, these things we will 
endeavour to make most clearly manifest: First, That in 
goods and livings of the Church none hath propriety but 
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God himself. Secondly, That the honour which the clergy soox vu. 


therein hath, is to be, as it were, God’s Receivers; the 
honour of prelates, to be his chief and principal Receivers. 
Thirdly, That from him they have right, not only to receive, 
but also to use such goods, the lower sort in smaller, and the 
higher in larger measure. Fourthly, That in case they be 
thought, yea, or found to abuse the same, yet may not such 
honour be therefore lawfully taken from them, and be given 
away unto persons of other calling. 


Dy MAL Phas 


XXII. Possessions, lands and livings spiritual, the wealth That of ec- 


clesiastical 


of the clergy, the goods of the Church, are in such sort the goods, and 


Lord’s own, that man can challenge no propriety in them. ¢ 


onse- 
quently of 


His they are, and not ours; all things are his, in that from the lands 


him they have their being*. “My corn, and my wine, and 2nd lvings 


which Bi- 


“ mine oil,” saith the Lord. All things his, in that he hath shops en. 
absolute power to dispose of them at his pleasure. “ Mine J°Y he 


propriety 


“ (saith het) are the sheep and oxen of a thousand hills.’’ belongeth 


unto God 


All things his, in that when we have them, we may say with ajone, 


Jobt, “God hath given ;” and when we are deprived of 
them, “The Lord,” whose they are, hath likewise “ taken 
“them away” again. But these sacred possessions are his 
by another tenure; his, because those men who first received 
them from him have unto him returned them again by way 
of religious gift or oblation: and in this respect it is, that 
the Lord doth term those houses§ wherein such gifts and 
oblations were laid, “his treasuries.” 

[2.] The ground whereupon men have resigned their own 
interests in things temporal, and given over the same unto 
God, is that precept which Solomon borroweth from the law 
of nature ||, “ Honour the Lord out of thy substance, and of 
“the chiefest of all thy revenue: so shall thy barns be filled 
« with plenty, and with new wine the fat of thy press shall 
“ overflow.” For although it be by one most fitly spoken 
against those superstitious persons that only are scrupulous 
in external rites 4; “ Wilt thou win the favour of God? be 
« virtuous: they best worship him that are his followers :” 
it is not the bowing of your knees, but of your hearts; it is 
not the number of your oblations, but the integrity of your 
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lives; not your incense, but your obedience, which God is 
delighted to be honoured by: nevertheless, we must beware, 
lest simply understanding this, which comparatively is meant ; 
that is to say, whereas the meaning is, that God doth chiefly 
respect the inward disposition of the-heart, we must take heed 
we do not hereupon so worship him in spirit, that outwardly 
we take all worship, reverence and honour from him. 

[3.] Our God will be glorified both of us himself, and for 
us by others: to others because our hearts are [not?] known, 
and yet our example is required for their good, therefore it 
is not sufficient to carry religion in our hearts, as fire is 
carried in flint-stones, but we are outwardly, visibly, appa- 
rently, to serve and honour the living God; yea to employ 
that way, as not only our souls but our bodies, so not only 
our bodies but our goods, yea, the choice, the flower, the 
chiefest of all thy revenue, saith Solomon. If thou hast any 
thing in all thy possessions of more value and price than 
other, to what use shouldest thou convert it, rather than this ? 
Samuel was dear unto Hannah his mother: the child that 
Hannah did so much esteem, she could not but greatly wish 
to advance; and her religious conceit was, that the honouring 
of God with it was the advancing of it unto honour. The 
chiefest of the offspring of men are the males which be first 
born: and for this cause, in the ancient world they all were 
by right of their birth priests to the Most High. By these 
and the like precedents, it plainly enough appeareth, that in 
what heart soever doth dwell unfeigned religion, in the same 
there resteth also a willingness to bestow upon God that 
soonest which is most dear. Amongst us the law is, that sith 
gold is the chiefest of metals, if it be any where found in the 
bowels of the earth, it belongeth in right of honour, as all 
men know, to the King: whence hath this custom grown but 
only from a natural persuasion, whereby men judge it decent 
for the highest persons always to be honoured with the 
choicest things? “If ye offer unto God the blind,” saith the 
Prophet Malachi*, “it is not evil; if the lame and sick, it 
“is good enough. Present it unto thy prince, and see if he 
‘ will content himself, or accept thy person, saith the Lord 
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* of hosts.” When Abel presented God with an offering, it 
was the fattest of all the lambs in his whole flock ; he honoured 
God not only out of his substance, but out of the very chiefest, 
therein; whereby we may somewhat judge how religiously 
they stand affected towards God, who grudge that any thing 
worth the having should be his. 

[4.] Long it were to reckon up particularly what God was 
owner of under the Law : for of this sort was all which they 
spent in legal sacrifices; of this sort their usual oblations and 
offerings; of this sort tithes and firstfruits; of this sort that 
which by extraordinary occasions they vowed unto God; of 
this sort all that they gave to the building of the tabernacle ; 
of this sort all that which was gathered amongst them for the 
erecting of the temple, and the adorning of it erected*; of 
this sort whatsoever their Corban contained, wherein that 
blessed widow’s deodate was laid up. Now either this kind 
of honour was prefiguratively altogether ceremonial, and then 
our Saviour accepteth it not; or if we find that to him also it 
hath been done, and that with divine approbation given for 
encouragement of the world, to shew by such kind of service 
their dutiful hearts towards Christ, there will be no place left 
for men to make any question at all whether herein they do 
well or no. 

[5.] Wherefore to descend from the synagogue unto the 
Church of Christ: albeit sacxifices, wherewith sometimes God 
was highly honoured, be not accepted t as heretofore at the 
hands of men; yet forasmuch as “ Honour God with thy 
“‘ yiches” is an edict of the unseparable law of nature, so far 
forth as men are therein required by such kind of homage to 
testify their thankful minds, this sacrifice [ God doth accept 
still. Wherefore as it was said of Christ, that § “all kings 
“ should worship him, and all nations do him service ;” so 
this wery kind of worship or service was likewise mentioned, 
lest we should think that our Lord and Saviour would allow 
of no such thing ||. “ The kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
“ shall bring presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba. shall 


* « Because,” saith David, “Ihave ‘“ to adorn it with.” 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 
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nook vu. “ bring gifts.” And as it maketh not a little to the praise of 

Ch. those sages mentioned in the Gospel, that the first amongst 
men which did solemnly honour our Saviour on earth were 
they ; so it soundeth no less to the dignity of this particular 
kind, that the rest by it were prevented; ‘They fell down 
“and worshipped him, and opened their treasures*, and 
«“ presented unto him gifts; gold, and incense, and myrrh.” 
Of all those things which were done to the honour of Christ 
in his lifetime there is not one whereof he spake in such sort, 
as when Mary to testify the largeness of her affection, seemed 
to waste away a gift upon him, the price of which gift might, 
as they thought who saw it, much better have been spent in 
works of mercy towards the poor: “ Verily + I say unto you, 
« Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached throughout all 
“ the world, there shall also this that she hath done be spoken 
“ of for memorial of her.” 

[ [6.] Of service to God, the best works are they which con- 

| tinue longest { : and for permanency what like Donation, 
whereby things are unto him for ever dedicated? That the 
ancient lands and livingss of the Church were all in such sort 
given into the hands of God by the just lords and owners of 
them, that unto him they passed over their whole interest 
and right therein, the form of sundry the said donations as 
yet extant most plainly sheweth. And where time hath left 
no such evidence as now remaining to be seen, yet the same 
intention is presumed in all donors, unless the contrary be 
apparent. But to the end it may yet more plainly appear 
unto all men under what title the several kinds of eccle- 
siastical possessions are held, “Our Lord himself,’ saith 
St. Augustine §, “had coffers to keep those things which 
* the faithful offered unto him. Then was the form of the 
“ church treasury first instituted, to the end that withal we 
“ might understand that in forbidding to be careful for to- 
“‘ morrow, his purpose was not to bar his saints from keeping 
“ money, but to withdraw them from doing God service for 
“ wealth’s sake, and from forsaking righteousness through 
“fear of losing their wealth.” The first gifts consecrated 
unto Christ after his departure out of the world were sums 


* Matt. ii. 11. + Matt. xxvi. 13. t John xv. 16, 
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of money, in process of time other moveables were added, BOOK a 
and at length goods unmoveable, churches and oratories ———— 
hallowed to the honour of his glorious name, houses and 
lands for perpetuity conveyed unto him, inheritance given 
to remain his as long as the world should endure. “The 
“ Apostles,” saith Melchiades*, « they foresaw that God 
“would have his Church amongst the Gentiles, and for that 
“ cause in Judea they took no lands but price of lands sold.’ 
This he conjectureth to have been the cause why the Apostles 
did that which the history reporteth of them. The truth is, 
that so the state of those times did require, as well other- 
where as in Judea. Wherefore when afterwards it did appear 
much more commodious for the Church to dedicate such in- 
heritances, than the value and price of them being sold; the 
former custom was changed for this, as for the better. The 
devotion of Constantine herein all the world even till this 
very day admireth. They that lived in the prime of the 
Christian world thought no testament Christianly made, nor 
any thing therein well bequeathed, unless something were 
thereby added unto Christ’s patrimony. 

[7.] Touching which men, what judgment the world doth 
now give I know not; perhaps we deem them to have been 
herein but blind and superstitious persons. Nay, we in these 
eogitations are blind; they contrariwise did with Solomon + 
plainly know and persuade themselves, that thus to diminish 
their wealth was not to diminish but to augment it, according 
to that which God doth promise to his own people by the 
Prophet Malachit, and which they by their own particular 
experience § found true. If Wickliff therefore were of that 
opinion which his adversaries ascribe unto him (whether 
truly or of purpose to make him odious I cannot tell,-for in 
his writings I do not find it) namely, “ That Constantine and 
* others following his steps did evil, as having no sufficient 
“ ground whereby they might gather that such donations are 
“ acceptable to Jesus Christ ;” it was in Wickliff a palpable 
error. I will use but one only argument to stand in the stead 
of many. Jacob taking his journey unto Haran made in this 


* C. 12. qu. 1. ¢. 15 et 16, § 2 Chron. xxxi.10, Tho. Wal 
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BOOK VU. sort his solemn vow*: “If God will be with me, and will 
amt «keep me in this journey which I go, and will give me 
<¢ bread to eat, and clothes to put on, so that I come again to 
“my father’s house in safety; then shall the Lord be my 
«< God, and this stone which I have set up a pillar shall be 
“ the house of God, and of all that thou shalt give me will I 
“ pive the tenth unto thee.” May a Christian man desire as 
ereat things as Jacob did at the hands of God? may he desire 
them in as earnest manner? may he promise as great thank- 
fulness in acknowledging the goodness of God? may he vow 
any certain kind of public acknowledgment beforehand ; or 
though he vow it not, perform it after in such sort that men 
may see he is persuaded how the Lord hath been his God? 
Are these particular kind of testifying thankfulness to God, 
the erecting of oratories, the dedicating of lands and goods to 
maintain them, forbidden any where? Let any mortal man 
living shew but one reason wherefore in this point to follow 
Jacob’s example should not be a thing both acceptable unto 
God, and in the eyes of the world for ever most highly com- 
mendable. Concerning goods of this nature, goods whereof 
when we speak we term them ra 16 Oc@ ddrepwOévra, the 
goods that are consecrated unto God, and as Tertullian 
speaketh, deposita pietatis, things which piety and devotion 
hath laid up as it were in the bosom of God; touching such 
goods, the law civil following mere light of nature defineth 
them to be no man’s, because no mortal man, or community 

of men, hath right of propriety in them. 
That ecclee XXIII. Persons ecclesiastical are God’s stewards, not only 


\ siastical 


persons are for that he hath set them over his family, as the ministers of 
recelvers 


cfGod’s _ @Hostly food, but even for this very cause also, that they are 


Aon and to receive and dispose his temporal revenues, the gifts and ob- 
a e 


‘\© honour of lations which men bring him. Of the Jews it is plain + that 


Prelates is, their tithes they offered unto the Lord, and those offerings the 
to be there- : 
of his chief Lord bestowed upon the Levites. When the Levites gave 


» receivers; the tenth of their tithes, this their gift the Law doth term 


¢ with- 
oa liberty the Lord’s heave-offering t, and appoint that the high-priest 
BI should receive the same. Of spoils taken in war tf, that part 
converting which they were accustomed to separate unto God, they 
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brought it before the priest of the Lord, by whom it was BOOK VIt. 
laid up in the tabernacle of the congregation, for a memorial —_——— 
of their thankfulness towards God, and his goodness towards ee 
them in fighting for them against their enemies. As therefore own use, 
the Apostle * magnifieth the honour of Melchisedec, in that ieege many 
he being an high-priest, did receive at the hands of Abraham ™& 

the tithes which Abraham did honour God with; so it argueth 

in the Apostles themselves great honour, that at their feet + 

the price of those possessions was laid, which men thought 

good to bestow on Christ. St. Paul commending the churches 

which were in Macedonia for their exceeding liberality this 

way, saith of them that he himself would bear record, they 

had declared their forward minds according to their power, 

yea, beyond their power, and had so much exceeded his ex- 
pectation of them, that “ they seemed as it were even to give 

“ away themselves first to the Lord,’ saith the Apostle f, 

* and then by the will of God unto us:” to him, as the owner 

of such gifts; to us, as his appointed receivers and dispensers. 

The gift of the Church of Antioch, bestowed unto the use of 
distressed brethren which were in Judea, Paul and Barnabas 

did deliver unto the presbyters of Jerusalem § ; and the head 

of those presbyters was James ||, he therefore the chiefest 
disposer thereof. Amongst those canons which are entitled 
Apostolical, one is this, “We appoint that the Bishop have 

“ care of those things which belong to the Church ;” the 
meaning is, of church goods, as the reason following sheweth: 

« For if the precious souls of men must be committed unto 

“ him of trust, much more it behoveth the charge of money 

“to be given him, that by his authority the presbyters and 

* deacons may administer all things to them that stand in 

« need.” So that he which hath done them the honour to be, 

as it were, his treasurers, hath left them also authority and 

power to use these treasures, both otherwise, and for the 
maintenance even of their own estate: the lower sort of the 

clergy according unto a meaner, the higher after a larger 
proportion. 


* Heb. vii. 3. t Acts iv. 34. diotkeiy els mavras Seopévous peta 
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|| Acts xxi. 18. xil.17. Can. 40. [t. i. 20. ed. Hard.] et 
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[2.] The use of spiritual goods and possessions hath been 


“a matter much disputed of; grievous complaints there are 


usually made against the evil and unlawful usage of them, but 
with no certain determination hitherto, on what things and 
persons, with what proportion and measure they being be- 
stowed, do retain their lawful use. Some men condemn it 
as idle, superfluous, and altogether vain, that any part of the 
treasure of God should be spent upon costly ornaments apper- 
taining unto his service: who being best worshipped, when 
he is served in spirit and truth *, hath not for want of pomp 
and magnificence rejected at any time those who with faithful 
hearts have adored him. Whereupon the heretics, termed 
Henriciani and Petrobrusiani, threw down temples and houses 
of prayer erected with marvellous great charge, as being in 
that respect not fit for Christ by us to be honoured in, 

[3.] We deny not, but that they who sometime wandered 
as pilgrims on earth, and had no temples, but made caves and 
dens to pray int, did God such honour as was most accept- 
able in his sight: God did not reject them for their poverty 
and nakedness’ sake; their sacraments were not abhorred for 
want of vessels of gold. 

Howbeit, let them who thus delight to plead, answer me: 
when Moses first, and afterwards David, exhorted the people 
of Israel unto matter of charge about the service of God ; 
suppose we it had been allowable- in them to have thus 
pleaded: “ Our fathers in Egypt served God devoutly, God 
“ was with them in all their afflictions, he heard their prayers, 
“ pitied their case, and delivered them from the tyranny of _ 
“their oppressors; what house, tabernacle, or temple had 
“they?” Such argumentations are childish and fond; God 
doth not refuse to be honoured at all where there lacketh 
wealth ; but where abundance and store is, he there requireth 
the flower thereof, being bestowed on him, to be employed 
even unto the ornament of his service. In Egypt the state 
of his people was servitude, and therefore his service was 
accordingly. In the desert they had no sooner aught of their 
own, but a tabernacle is required; and in the land of Canaan 
atemple, In the eyes of David it seemed a thing not fit, a 
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thing not decent, that himself should be more richly seated BOOK Vu, 


than God. a: 


[4.] But concerning the use of ecclesiastical goods bestowed 
this way, there is not so much contention amongst us, as what 
measure of allowance is fit for ecclesiastical persons to be 
maintained with. A better rule in this case to judge things 
by we cannot possibly have than the wisdom of God himself: 
by considering what he thought meet for each degree of the 
clergy to enjoy in time of the Law, what for Levites, what for 
priests, and what for high priests, somewhat we shall be the 
more able to discern rightly what may be fit, convenient, and 
right for the Christian clergy likewise. Priests for their main-| 
tenance had those first fruits * of cattle +, corn, wine, oil, and | 
other { commodities of the earth, which the Jews were accus- | 
tomed yearly to present God with. They had the price § which 
was appointed for men to pay in leu of the first-born of their 
children, and the price of the first-born also amongst cattle 
which were unclean: they had the vowed gifts || of the people, 
or the prices, if they were redeemable by the donors after vow, 
as some things were: they had the free{ and unavowed obla- 
tions of men: they had the remainder of ** things sacrificed : 
with tithes the Levites++ were maintained ; and with the tithe z= 
of their tithes {} the high-priest. In a word, if the quality of | 
that which God did assign to his clergy be considered, and their | 
manner of receiving it without labour, expense, or charge, it | 
will appear that the tribe of Levi, being but the twelfth part — 
of Israel, had in effect as good as four twelfth parts of all such | 
goods as the holy land did yield: so that their worldly estate | 
was four times as good as any other tribe’s in Israel besides. | 
But the high-priests’ condition, how ample! to whom belonged * 
the tenth of all the tithe of this land, especially the law pro- | 
viding also, that as the people did bring the best of all things 
unto the priests and Levites, so the Levites should deliver the 
choice and flower of all their commodities to the high-priest, 
and so his tenth part by that mean be made the very best part 
amongst ten: by which proportion, if the Levites were ordi- 
narily in all not above thirty thousand men, (whereas when 


* Num. xviii. 15. § Ver. 15. 
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David numbered them*, he found almost thirty-eight thou- 
sand above the age of thirty years,) the high-priest, after this 
very reckoning, had as much as three or four thousand others 


_of the clergy to live upon. 


Over and besides all this, lest the priests of Egypt, holding 
lands +, should seem in that respect better provided for than 
the priests of the true God, it pleased him further to appoint 
unto them + forty and eight whole cities with territories of 
land adjoining, to hold as their own free inheritance for ever. 
For to the end they might have all kind of encouragement, 
not only to do what they ought, but to take pleasure in that 
they did; albeit they were expressly forbidden § to have any 
part of the land of Canaan laid out whole to themselves, by 
themselves, in such sort as the rest of the tribes had ; foras- 
much as the will of God was rather that they should through- 
out all tribes be dispersed, for the easier access of the people 
unto knowledge; yet were they not barred altogether to hold 
a land [hold land ?], nor yet otherwise the worse provided for, 
in respect of that former restraint || ; for God by way of special 
preeminence undertook to feed them at his own table, and out 
of his own proper treasury to maintain them, that want and 
penury they might never feel, except God himself did first 
receive injury. 

[5.] A thing most worthy our consideration is the wisdom 
of God herein ; for the common sort being prone unto envy 
and murmur, little considereth of what necessity, use and im- 
portance the sacred duties of the clergy are, and for that cause 
hardly yieldeth them any such honour without repining and 
grudging thereat ; they cannot brook it, that when they have 
laboured and come to reap, there should so great a portion go 
out of the fruit of their labours, and be yielded up unto such 
as sweat not for it. But when the Lord doth challenge this 
as his own due, and require it to be done by way of homage 
unto him, whose mere liberality and goodness had raised them 
from a poor and servile estate, to place them where they had 
all those ample and rich possessions; they must be worse than 
brute beasts if they would storm at any thing which he did 


* 1 Chron. xxiii. 3. § Josh. xiv. 4. 
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receive at their hands. And for him to bestow his own on 
his own servants (which liberty is not denied unto the meanest 
of men), what man liveth that can think it other than most 
reasonable ? Wherefore no cause there was, why that which 
the clergy had should in any man’s eye seem too much, unless 
God himself were thought to be of an over-having disposition: 
* This is the mark whereat all those speeches drive, “ Levi 
* hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren, the Lord is 
“ his inheritance ;” again, “+To the tribe of Levi he gave 
“no inheritance, the sacrifices of the Lord God of Israel an 
“ inheritance of Levi;” again, “ t The tithes of the which 
“ they shall offer as an offering unto the Lord, I have given 
“the Levites for an inheritance ;” and again, “§ All the 
“ heave offerings of the holy things which the children of 
« Tsrael shall offer unto the Lord, I have given thee, and thy 
“ sons and thy daughters with thee, to be a duty for ever; it 
“ is a perpetual covenant of salt before the Lord.” 

 [6.] Now that if such provision be possible to be made, the 
Christian clergy ought not herein to be inferior unto the 
Jewish, what sounder proof than the Apostle’s own kind of 
argument? “ || Do ye not know that they which minister about 
“ the holy things eat of the things of the temple? and they 
“‘ which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? so, even 
“ s0, hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
“ gospel should live of the gospel.” Upon which words I thus 
conclude, that if the people of God do abound, and abounding 
can so far forth find in their hearts to shew themselves towards 
Christ their Saviour thankful as to honour him with their 
riches (which no law of God or nature forbiddeth) no less than 
the ancient Jewish people did honour God; the plain ordi- 
nance of Christ appointeth as large and as ample proportion 
out of his own treasure unto them that serve him in the gospel 
as ever the priest of the law did enjoy. What further proof 
can we desire? It is the blessed Apostle’s testimony, That 
“ even so the Lord hath ordained.” Yea, I know not whe- 
ther it be sound to interpret the Apostle otherwise than that, 
whereas he judgeth J the presbyters “ which rule well in the 
“ Church of Christ to be worthy of double honour,” he means 
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Book vi. double unto that which the priests of the law received ; ‘«* For 
ne ec GP that ministry which was of the letter were so glorious, 
« how shall not the ministry of the spirit be more glorious ?” 
If the teachers of the Law of Moses, which God delivered 
written with letters in tables of stone, were thought worthy 
of so great honour, how shall not the teachers of the gospel 
of Christ be in his sight most worthy, the Holy Ghost being 
sent from heaven to engrave the gospel on their hearts who 
first taught it, and whose successors they that teach it at this 
day are? So that according to the ordinance of God himself, 
their estate for worldly maintenance ought to be no worse 
than is granted unto other sorts of men, each according to 
that degree they were placed in. 

[7.] Neither are we so to judge of their worldly condition, 
as if they were servants of men, and at men’s hands did 
receive those earthly benefits by way of stipend in leu of 
pains whereunto they are hired; nay, that which is paid 
unto them is homage and tribute due unto the Lord Christ. 
His servants they are, and from him they receive such goods 
by way of stipend. Not so from men: for at the hands of 
men, he himself being honoured with such things, hath ap- 
pointed his servants therewith according to their several 
degrees and places to be maintained. And for their greater 
encouragement who are his labourers he hath to their comfort 
assured them for ever, that they are in his estimation + 
« worthy the hire” which he alloweth them; and therefore 
if men should withdraw from him the store which those his 
servants that labour in his work are maintained with, yet he 
in his word shall be found everlastingly true, their labour in 
the Lord shall not be forgotten; the hire he accounteth 
them worthy of, they shall surely have either one way or 
other answered. 

[8.] In the prime of the Christian world, that which was 
brought and laid down at the Apostles’ feet {, they disposed 
of by distribution according to the exigence of each man’s 
need. Neither can we think that they who out of Christ’s 
treasury made provision for all others, were careless to furnish 
the clergy with all things fit and convenient for their estate : 
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and as themselves were chiefest in place of authority and Boox vn. 
calling, so no man doubteth but that proportionably they had Pinta 
power to use the same for their own decent maintenance, 
The Apostles with the rest of the clergy in Jerusalem lived at 
that time according to the manner of a fellowship or collegiate 
society, maintaining themselves and the poor of the Church 
with a common purse, the rest of the faithful keeping that 
purse continually stored. And in that sense it is that the 
sacred history saith *, “ All which believed were in one place, 
« and had all things common.” In the histories of the Church, 
and in the writings of the ancient Fathers for some hundreds 
of years after, we find no other way for the maintenance of 
the clergy but only this, the treasury of Jesus Christ fur- 
nished through men’s devotion, bestowing sometimes goods, 
sometimes lands that way, and out of his treasury the charge 
of the service of God was defrayed, the bishop and the clergy 
under him maintained, the poor in their necessity ministered. 
unto. For which purpose, every bishop had some one of the 
presbyters under him to be} treasurer of the church, to re- 
ceive, keep, and deliver all; which office in churches cathedral 
remaineth even till this day, albeit the use thereof be not 
altogether so large now as heretofore. 

[9.] The disposition of these goods was by the appoint- 
ment of the bishop. Wherefore Prosper { speaking of the 
bishop’s care herein saith, “It was necessary for one to be 
“ troubled therewith, to the end that the rest under him 
« might be the freer to attend quietly their spiritual busi- 
“ nesses.” And lest any man should imagine that bishops 
by this means were hindered themselves from attending the 
service of God, “ Even herein,” saith he, “they do God ser- 
« vice; for if those things which are bestowed on the Church 
“ be God’s, he doth the work of God, who not of a covetous 
« mind, but with purpose of most faithful administration, 
“ taketh care of things consecrated unto God.” 

And forasmuch as the presbyters of every church could not 
all live with the bishop, partly for that their number was 

* Acts il. 44. [<‘ Giconomus”’] L. 14. C. de sacr. 
_ + Dispens. [‘‘ Dispensator;” so Eccles. [Cod. Justin. lib. i. tit. 2. 
called by] Prosper: de Vita Con- lex 14.] et Novel. vii. in princip. 
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great, and partly because the people being once divided into 
parishes, such presbyters as had severally charge of them 
were by that mean more conveniently to live in the midst 
each of his own particular flock, therefore a competent num- 
ber being fed at the same table with the bishop, the rest had 
their whole allowance apart *, which several allowances were 
called sportuda, and they who received them, sportulantes 
Sratres. 

Touching the bishop, as his place and estate was higher, so 
likewise the proportion of his charges about himself being for 
that cause in all equity and reason greater, yet forasmuch as 
his stint herein was no other than it pleased himself to set, 
the rest (as the manner of inferiors is to think that they which 
are over them always have too much) grudged many times at 
the measure of the bishop’s private expense, perhaps not with- 
out cause. Howsoever, by this occasion there grew amongst 
them great heart-burning, quarrel and strife : where the bishops 
were found culpable, as eating too much beyond their tether, 
and drawing more to their own private maintenance than the 
proportion of Christ’s patrimony being not greatly abundant 
could bear, sundry constitutions hereupon were made to 
moderate the same, according to the Church’s condition in 
those times. Some before they were made bishops having 
been owners of ample possessions, sold them and gave them 
away to the poor: thus did Paulinus, Hilary +, Cyprian f, 
and sundry others. Hereupon they who entering into the - 
same spiritual and high function held their secular possessions 
still were hardly thought of: and even when the case was 
fully resolved, that so to do was not unlawful, yet it grew a 
question, “ whether they lawfully might then take any thing 
“ out of the public treasury of Christ :” a question, “ whether 


* Cypr. 1. iv. ep. 5. [34. p. 48. 
Baluz.| “ Presbyterii honorem de- 
** signasse nos illis jam sciatis, ut 
* et sportulis iisdem cum presbyte- 
“ ris honorentur, et divisiones men- 
‘* surnas zequatis quantitatibus par- 
* tiantur, sessuri nobiscum provec- 
“tis et corroboratis annis suis.” 
Which words of Cyprian do shew, 
that every presbyter had his stand- 
ing allowance out of the church- 
treasury ; that besides the same 


allowance called sportula, some also 
had their portion in that dividend 
which was the remainder of every 
month’s expense; thirdly, that out 
of the presbyters under him, the 
bishop as then had [a] certain num- 
ber of the gravest, who lived and 
commoned always with him. 
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“ bishops, holding by civil title sufficient to live of their own, soox vu. 
“ were bound in conscience to leave the goods of the Church 9 **** 
* altogether to the use of others.” Of contentions about these 
matters there was no end, neither appeared there any possible 
way for quietness, otherwise than by making partition of 
church-revenues, according to the several ends and uses for 
which they did serve, that so the bishop’s part might be 
certain. Such partition being made, the bishop enjoyed 
his portion several to himself; the rest of the clergy likewise 
theirs ; a third part was severed to the furnishing and uphold- 
ing of the church; a fourth to the erection and maintenance 
of houses wherein the poor might have relief. After which 
separation made, lands and livings began every day to be 
dedicated unto each use severally, by means whereof every 
of them became in short time much greater than they had 
been for worldly maintenance, the fervent devotion of men 
being glad that this new opportunity was given of shewing 
zeal to the house of God in more certain order. 

[10.] By these things it plainly appeareth what proportion 
of maintenance hath been ever thought reasonable for a bishop; 
sith in that very partition agreed on to bring him unto his 
certain stint, as much is allowed unto him alone as unto all 
the clergy under him, namely, a fourth part of the whole 
yearly rents and revenues of the church. Nor is it likely, 
that before those temporalities which now are such eyesores 
were added unto the honour of bishops, their state was so 
mean as some imagine: for if we had no other evidence than 
the covetous and ambitious humour of heretics, whose im- 
potent desires of aspiring thereunto, and extreme discontent- 
ment as oft as they were defeated, even this doth shew that 
the state of bishops was not a few degrees advanced above the 
rest. Wherefore of grand apostates which were in the very 
prime of the primitive Church, thus Lactantius above thirteen 
hundred years sithence testified *, “Men of a slippery faith 
“ they were, who feigning that they knew and worshipped 
« God, but seeking only that they might grow in wealth and 
* honour, affected the place of the highest priesthood ; where- 
“unto when their betters were chosen before them, they 
“ thought it better to leave the Church, and to draw their 
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“ favourers with them, than to endure those men their gover- 
“ nors, whom themselves desired to govern.” 

[11.] Now whereas against the present estate of bishops, 
and the greatness of their port, and the largeness of their 
expenses at this day, there is not any thing more commonly 
objected than those ancient canons, whereby they are re- 
strained unto a far more sparing life, their houses, their 
retinue, their diet limited within a far more narrow compass 
than is now kept; we must know, that those laws.and orders 
were made when bishops lived of the same purse which served 
as well for a number of others as them, and yet all at their 
disposing. So that convenient it was to provide that there 
might be a moderate stint appointed to measure their ex- 
penses by, lest others should be mjured by their wastefulness. 
Contrariwise there is now no cause wherefore any such law 
should be urged, when bishops live only of that which hath 
been peculiarly allotted unto them. They having therefore 
temporalities and other revenues to bestow for their own private 
use, according to that which their state requireth, and no 
other having with them any such common interest therein, 
their own discretion is to be their law for this matter ; neither 
are they to be pressed with the rigour of such ancient canons 
as were framed for other times, much less so odiously to be 
upbraided with unconformity unto the pattern of our Lord 
and Saviour’s estate, in such circumstances as himself did 
never mind to require that the rest of the world should of 
necessity be like him. Thus against the wealth of the clergy 
they allege how meanly Christ himself was provided for ; 
against bishops’ palaces, his want of a hole to hide his head 
in; against the service done unto them, that “he came to 
* minister, not to be ministered unto in the world.” Which 
things, as they are not unfit to control covetous, proud or 
ambitious desires of the ministers of Christ, and even of all 
Christians, whatsoever they be; and to teach men content- 
ment of mind, how mean soever their estate is, considering 
that they are but servants to him, whose condition was far 
more abased than theirs is, or can be; so to prove such 
difference in state between us and him unlawful, they are 
of no force or strength at all. If one convented before their 
consistories, when he standeth to make his answer, should 
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break out into invectives against their authority, and tell Boox vit. 
them that Christ, when he was on earth, did not sit to jules, —— 
but stand to be judged ; would they hereupon think it requisite 

to dissolve their eldership, and to permit no tribunals, no 

judges at all, for fear of swerving from our Saviour’s example ? 

If those men, who have nothing in their mouths more usual 

than the Poverty of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, allege not 

this as Julian sometime did Jeat: pauperes unto Christians, 

when his meaning was to spoil them of that they had; our 

hope is then, that as they seriously and sincerely wish that 

our Saviour Christ in this point may be followed, and to that 

end only propose his blessed example; so at our hands again 

they will be content to hear with like willingness the holy 
Apostle’s exhortation made unto them of the laity also%*, 

* Be ye followers of us, even as we are of Christ; let us be 

“ your example, even as the Lord Jesus Christ is ours, that 
* © we may all proceed+ by one and the same rule.” 

XXIV. But beware we of following Christ as thieves follow That for 
true men, to take their goods by violence from them. Be it eae 
that bishops were all unworthy, not only of living, but even of to deprive 
life, yet what hath our Lord Jesus Christ deserved, for which pba 

men should judge him worthy to have the things that are his successors 
given away from him unto others that have no right unto ee 
them? For at this mark it is that the head lay-reformers do es 
all aim. Must these unworthy prelates give place? What unto men 
then ? Shall better succeed in their rooms? Is this desired, to peta 
the end that others may enjoy their honours, which shall do were ex- 
Christ more faithful service than they have done? Bishops pears 
are the worst men living upon earth; therefore let- their injustice, 
sanctified possessions be divided: amongst whom? O blessed 
reformation! O happy men, that put to their helping hands 
for the furtherance of so good and glorious a work ! 

[2.] Wherefore albeit the whole world at this day do already 
perceive, and posterity be like hereafter a great deal more 
plainly to discern, not that the clergy of God is thus heaved 
at because they are wicked, but that means are used to put 
it into the heads of the simple multitude that they are such 
indeed, to the end that those who thirst for the spoil of 


spiritual possessions may till such time as they have their 
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purpose be thought to covet nothing but only the just ex- 
tinguishment of unreformable persons ; so that in regard of 
such men’s intentions, practices, and machinations against 
them, the part that suffereth these things may most fitly pray 
with David*, “Judge thou me, O Lord, according to my 
« righteousness, and according unto mine innocency : O let 
« the malice of the wicked come to an end, and be thou the 
« ouide of the just:” notwithstanding, forasmuch as it doth 
not stand with Christian humility otherwise to think, than 
that this violent outrage of men is a rod in the ireful hands 
of the Lord our God, the smart whereof we deserve to feel ; 
let it not seem grievous in the eyes of my reverend lords the 
Bishops, if to their good consideration I offer a view of those 
sores which are in the kind of their heavenly function most 
apt to breed, and which being not in time cured, may procure 
at the length that which God of his infinite mercy avert. 

[3-] Of bishops in his time St. Jerome complaineth, that 
they took it in great disdain to have any fault great or small 
found with them. Epiphanius likewise before Jerome noteth + 
their impatiency this way to have been the very cause of a 
schism in the Church of Christ; at what time one Audius, a 
man of great integrity of life, full of faith and zeal towards 
God, beholding those things which were corruptly done in the 
Church, told the bishops and presbyters their faults in such 
sort as those men are wont, who love the truth from their 
hearts, and walk in the paths of a most exact life. Whether 
it were covetousness or sensuality in their lives, absurdity or 
error in their teaching; any breach of the laws and canons of 
the Church wherein he espied them faulty, certain and sure 
they were to be thereof most plainly told. Which thing they 
whose dealings were justly culpable could not bear; but in- 
stead of amending their faults bent their hatred against him 
who sought their amendment, till at length they drove him by 
extremity of infestation, through weariness of striving against 
their injuries, to leave both them and with them the Church. 

Amongst the manifold accusations, either generally intended 
against the bishops of this our Church, or laid particularly to 
the charge of any of them, I cannot find that hitherto their 
spitefullest adversaries have been able to say justly, that any 
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man for telling them their personal faults in good and Christian 
sort hath sustained in that respect much persecution. Where- 
fore notwithstanding mine own inferior estate and calling in 
God’s Church, the consideration whereof assureth me, that in 
this kind the sweetest sacrifice which I can offer unto Christ 
is meek obedience, reverence and awe unto the prelates which 
he hath placed in seats of higher authority over me, embold- 
ened I am, so far as may conveniently stand with that duty 
of humble subjection, meekly to crave, my good lords, your 
favourable pardon, if it shall seem a fault thus far to presume ; 
or if otherwise, your wonted courteous acceptation. 


“Sine me hec haud mollia fatu 
“ Sublatis aperire dolis.” Aneid. lib. xii. [23.] 





[4.] First, In government, be it of what kind soever, but 
especially if it be such kind of government as prelates have 
over the Church, there is not one thing publicly more hurtful 
than that an hard opinion should be conceived of governors 
at the first: and a good opinion how should the world ever 
conceive of them for their after-proceedings in regiment, whose 
first access and entrance thereunto giveth just occasion to think 
them corrupt men, which fear not that God in whose name 
they are to rule? Wherefore a scandalous thing it is to the 
Church of God, and to the actors themselves dangerous, to 
have aspired unto rooms of prelacy by wicked means. We 
are not at this day troubled much with that tumultuous kind 
of ambition wherewith the elections of Damasus* in St. 
Jerome’s age, and of Maximus in Gregory’s+ time, and of 
others, were long sithence stained. Our greatest fear is rather 
the evil which Leo { and Anthemius did by imperial consti- 


* Ammian. Marcel. lib. xxvii. [c. 
iii. (A. D. 367.)] 
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“* dare sufficiat, zestimetur. Profecto 
“ enim, quis locus tutus et quae causa 
* esse poterit excusata, si veneranda 
‘* Dei templa pecuniis expugnentur? 
“ Quem murum integritatis aut val- 
“lum [fidei] providebimus, si auri 
* sacra fames in penetralia veneran- 


“da proserpat? quid denique cau- 
“tum esse poterit aut securum, si 
“ sanctitas incorruptacorrumpatur ? 
* Cesset altaribus imminere profa- 
“nus ardor avaritie, et a sacris 
‘“‘adytis repellatur piaculare flagi- 
“tium. Itaque castus et humilis 
“ nostris temporibus eligatur epi- 
* scopus, ut quocunque locorum 
“‘ pervenerit, omnia vite propric 
“‘integritate purificet. Nec pretio 
‘sed precibus ordinetur antistes.”’ 
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tution endeavour as much as in them lay to prevent. He 
which granteth, or he which receiveth the office and dignity 
of a bishop, otherwise than beseemeth a thing divine and most 
holy ; he which bestoweth, and he which obtaineth it after 
any other sort than were honest and lawful to use, if our Lord 
Jesus Christ were present himself on earth to bestow it even 
with his own hands, sinneth a sin by so much more grievous 
than the sin of Belshazzar, by how much offices and functions 
heavenly are more precious than the meanest ornaments or 
implements which thereunto appertain. Tf it be as the Apostle 
saith, that the Holy Ghost doth make bishops, and that the 
whole action of making them is God’s own deed, men being 
therein but his agents ; what spark of the fear of God can there 
possibly remain in their hearts, who representing the person of 
God in naming worthy men to ecclesiastical charge, do sell that 
which in his name they are to bestow; or who standing as it 
were at the throne of the living God do bargain for that which 
at his hands they are to receive? Woe worth such impious 
and irreligious profanations! The Church of Christ hath been 
hereby made, not “a den of thieves,” but in a manner the 
very dwelling-place of foul spirits; for undoubtedly such a 
number of them have been in all ages who thus have climbed 
into seat of episcopal regiment. 

[5.] Secondly, Men may by orderly means be invested with 
spiritual authority and yet do harm by reason of ignorance how 
to use it to the good of the Church. “It is,” saith Chryso- 
stom, “ modAod pev d€idparos, dvoKodov be, emurxoneiy ; a thing 
« highly to be accounted of but an hard thing to be that which 
«a bishop should be.” Yea a hard and a toilsome thing it is 
for a bishop to know the things that belong unto a bishop. 
A right good man may be a very unfit magistrate. And for 
discharge of a bishop’s office, to be well-minded is not enough, 
no not to be well learned also. Skill to instruct is a thing 
necessary, skill to govern much more necessary in a bishop. 
It is not safe for the Church of Christ, when bishops learn 
what belongeth unto government, as empirics learn physic by 
killing of the sick, Bishops were wont to be men of great 
learning in the laws both civil and of the Church ; and while 
they were so, the wisest men in the land for counsel and 
government were bishops, 
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[6.] Thirdly, Know we never so well what belongeth unto BOOK VII. 


a charge of so great moment, yet can we not isto proceed 
but with hazard of public detriment, if we rely on ourselves 
alone, and use not the benefit of conference with others. A 
singular mean to unity and concord amongst themselves, 
a marvellous help unto uniformity in their dealings, no small 
addition of weight and credit unto that which they do, a strong 
bridle unto each as watch for occasions to stir against ee 
finally, a very great stay unto all that are under their govern- 
ment, it could not choose but be soon found, if bishops did 
often and seriously use the help of mutual consultation, 

[7.] These three rehearsed are things only preparatory unto 
the course of episcopal proceedings. But the hurt is more 
manifestly seen which doth grow to the Church of God by 
faults inherent in their several actions, as when they carelessly 
ordain, when they institute negligently, when corruptly they 
bestow church-livings, benefices, prebends, and rooms espe- 
cially of jurisdiction, when they visit for gain’s sake rather 
than with serious intent to do good, when their courts erected 
for the maintenance of good order, are disordered, when they 
regard not the clergy under them, when neither clergy nor laity 
are kept in that awe for which this authority should serve, 
when any thing appeareth in them rather than a fatherly affec- 
tion towards the flock of Christ, when they have no respect to 
posterity, and finally when they neglect the true and requisite 
means whereby their authority should be upheld. Surely the 
hurt which groweth out of these defects must needs be ex- 
ceeding great. In a minister, ignorance and disability to teach 
is a maim; nor is it held a thing allowable to ordain such, were 
it not for the avoiding of a greater evil which the church must 
needs sustain, if in so great scarcity of able men, and unsuffi 
ciency of most parishes throughout the land to maintain them, 
both public prayer and the administration of sacraments should 
rather want, than any man thereunto be admitted lacking dexs 
terity and skill to perform that which otherwise was most 
requisite. Wherefore the necessity of ordaining such is no 
excuse for the rash and careless ordaining of every one that 
hath but a friend to bestow some two or three words of ordi- 
nary commendation in his behalf. By reason whereof the 
Church groweth burdened with silly creatures more than 
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poox vit, need, whose noted baseness and insufficiency bringeth their 
oniv’® “Very order itself into contempt. 

It may be that the fear of a Quare impedit doth cause 
institutions to pass more easily than otherwise they would. 
And to speak plainly the very truth, it may be that writs of 
Quare non impedit were for these times most necessary in the 
other’s place: yet where law will not suffer men to follow 
their own judgment, to shew their judgment they are not 
hindered. And I doubt not but that even conscienceless and 
wicked patrons, of which sort the swarms are too great in the 
church of England, are the more emboldened to present unto 
bishops any refuse, by finding so easy acceptation thereof. 
Somewhat they might redress this sore, notwithstanding so 
strong impediments, if it did plainly appear that they took 
it indeed to heart, and were not in a manner contented 
with it. 

[8.] Shall we look for care in admitting whom others 
present, if that which some of yourselves confer be at any 
time corruptly bestowed? A foul and an ugly kind of de- 
formity it hath, if a man do but think what it is for a bishop 
to draw commodity and gain from those things whereof he is 
left a free bestower, and that in trust, without any other 
obligation than his sacred order only, and that religious 
integrity which hath been presumed on in him. Simoniacal 
corruption I may not for honour’s sake suspect to be amongst 
men of so great place. So often they do not I trust offend 
by sale, as by unadvised gift of such preferments, wherein 
that ancient canon* should specially be remembered, which 
forbiddeth a bishop to be led by human affection in bestow- 
ing the things of God. A fault no where so hurtful, as in 
bestowing places of jurisdiction, and in furnishing cathedral 
churches, the prebendaries and other dignities whereof are 
the very true successors of those ancient presbyters which 
were at the first as counsellors unto bishops. A foul abuse 
it is, that any one man should be loaded as some are with 
livings in this kind, yea some even of them who condemn 
utterly the granting of any two benefices unto the same man, 
whereas the other is in truth a matter of far greater sequel, 
as experience would soon shew, if churches cathedral being 
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furnished with the residence of a competent number of vir- 
tuous, grave, wise and learned divines, the rest of the pre- 
bends of every such church were given within the diocess 
unto men of worthiest desert, for their better encouragement 
unto industry and travel; unless it seem also convenient to 
extend the benefit of them unto the learned in universities, 
and men of special employment otherwise in the affairs of the 
Church of God. But howsoever, surely with the public good 
of the Church it will hardly stand, that in any one person 
such favours be more multiplied than law permitteth in those 
livings which are with cure. 

[9.] Touching bishops’ visitations, the first institution of 
them was profitable, to the end that the state and condition 
of churches being known, there might be for evils growing 
convenient remedies provided in due time. The observation 
of church laws, the correction of faults in the service of God 
and manners of men, these are things that visitors should 
seek. When these things are inquired of formally, and but 
for custom’s sake, fees and pensions being the only thing 
which is sought, and little else done by visitations; we are 
not to marvel if the baseness of the end doth make the action 
itself loathsome. The good which bishops may do not only 
by these visitations belonging ordinarily to their office, but 
also in respect of that power which the founders of colleges 
have given them of special trust, charging even fearfully 
their consciences therewith: the good I say which they 
might do by this their authority, both within their own 
diocess, and in the well-springs themselves, the universities, 
is plainly such as cannot choose but add weight to their heavy 
accounts in that dreadful day if they do it not. 

[10.] In their courts, where nothing but singular integrity 
and justice should prevail, if palpable and gross corruptions 
be found, by reason of offices so often granted unto men who 
seek nothing but their own gain, and make no account what 
disgrace doth grow by their unjust dealings unto them under 
whom they deal, the evil hereof shall work more than they 
which procure it do perhaps imagine. 

[11.] At the hands of a bishop the first thing looked for is 
a care of the clergy under him, a care that in doing good 
they may have whatsoever comforts and encouragements his 
: Hha2 
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countenance, authority and place may yield. Otherwise what 
heart shall they have to proceed in their painful course, all 
sorts of men besides being so ready to malign, despise and 
every way oppress them? Let them find nothing but disdain 
in bishops; in the enemies of present government, if that 
way they list to betake themselves, all kind of favourable and 
friendly helps; unto which part think we it likely that men 
having wit, courage and stomach, will incline? 

As great a fault is the want of severity when need requireth, 
as of kindness and courtesy in bishops. But touching this, 
what with ill usage of their power amongst the meaner, and 
what with disusage amongst the higher sort, they are in the 
eyes of both sorts as bees that have lost their sting. It is a 
long time sithence any great one hath felt, or almost any one 
much feared the edge of that ecclesiastical severity, which 
sometime held lords and dukes in a more religious awe than 
now the meanest are able to be kept. 

[12.] A bishop, in whom there did plainly appear the 
marks and tokens of a fatherly affection towards them that 
are under his charge, what good might he do ten thousand 
ways more than any man knows how to set down? But the 
souls of men are not loved, that which Christ shed his blood 
for is not esteemed precious. This is the very root, the 
fountain of all negligence in church-government, 

[13.] Most wretched are the terms of men’s estate when 
once they are at a point of wretchedness so extreme, that 
they bend not their wits any further than only to shift out 
the present time, never regarding what shall become of their 
successors after them. Had our predecessors so loosely cast 
off from them all care and respect to posterity, a Church 
Christian there had not been about the regiment whereof we 
should need at this day to strive. It was the barbarous 
affection of Nero, that the ruin of his own imperial seat he 
could have been well enough contented to see, “in case he 
might also have seen it accompanied with the fall of the 
whole world: an affection not more intolerable than theirs, 
who care not to overthrow all posterity, so they may purchase 
a few days of ignominious safety unto themselves and their 
present estates; if it may be termed a safety which tendeth 
so fast unto their very overthrow that are the purchasers of it 
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uphold a reverend estimation of themselves in the minds of © 
others, without which the very best things they do are hardly 
able to escape disgrace, must before it be over late remember 
how much easier it is to retain credit once gotten, than to 
recover it being lost. The executors of bishops are sued if 
their mansion-house be suffered to go to decay: but whom 
shall their successors sue for the dilapidations which they 
make of that credit, the unrepaired diminutions whereof will 
in time bring to pass, that they which would most do good in 
that calling shall not be able, by reason of prejudice generally 
settled in the minds of all sorts against them ? 

[14.] By what means their estimation hath hitherto de- 
eayed, it is no hard thing to discern. Herod and Archelaus 
are noted* to have sought out purposely the dullest and 
most ignoble that could be found amongst the people, pre- 
ferring such to the high priest’s office, thereby to abate the 
great opinion which the multitude had of that order, and to 
procure a more expedite course for their own wicked counsels, 
whereunto they saw the high priests were no small impedi- 
ment, as long as the common sort did much depend upon 
them. It may be there hath been partly some show and just 
suspicion of like practice in some, in procuring the undeserved 
preferments of some unworthy persons, the very cause of 
whose advancement hath been principally their unworthiness 
to be advanced. But neither could this be done altogether 
without the inexcusable fault of some preferred before, and 
so oft we cannot imagine it to have been done, that either 
only or chiefly from thence this decay of their estimation 
may be thought to grow. Somewhat it is that the malice of 
their cunning adversaries, but much more which themselves 
~ have effected against themselves. 

[15-] A bishop’s estimation doth grow from the excellency 
of virtues suitable unto his place. Unto the place of a bishop 
those high divine virtues are judged suitable, which virtues 
being not easily found in other sorts of great men, do make 
him appear so much the greater in whom they are found. 
Devotion and the feeling sense of religion are not usual in 
the noblest, wisest, and chiefest personages of state, by reason 
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their wits are so much employed another way, and their 
minds so seldom conversant in heavenly things. If therefore 
wherein themselves are defective they see that bishops do 
blessedly excel, it frameth secretly their hearts to a stooping 
kind of disposition, clean opposite to contempt. The very 
countenance of Moses was glorious after that God had con- 
ferred with him. And where bishops are, the powers and 
faculties of whose souls God hath possessed, those very 
actions, the kind whereof is common unto them with other 
men, have notwithstanding in them a more high and heavenly 
form, which draweth correspondent estimation unto it, by 
virtue of that celestial impression, which deep meditation of 
holy things, and as it were conversation with God doth leave 
in their minds. So that bishops which will be esteemed of 
as they ought, must frame themselves to that very pattern 
from whence those Asian bishops unto whom St. John writeth 
were denominated, even so far forth as this our frailty will 
permit; shine they must as angels of God in the midst of 
perverse men. They are not to look that the world should 
always carry the affection of Constantine, to bury that 
which might derogate from them, and to cover their imbe- 
cilities. More than high time it is that they bethink them- 
selves of the Apostle’s admonition, Atéende tidi*, “ Have a 
* vigilant eye to thyself.” They err if they do not persuade 
themselves that wheresoever they walk or sit, be it in their 
churches or in their consistories, abroad and at home, at their 
tables or in their closets, they are in the midst of snares laid 
for them. Wherefore as they are with the prophet every one 
of them to make it their hourly prayer unto God, “ Lead me 
“OQ Lord in thy righteousness, because of enemies + ;” so it 
is not safe for them, no not for a moment, to slacken their 
industry in seeking every way that estimation which may 
further their labours unto the Church’s good. Absurdity, 
though but in words, must needs be this way a maim, where 
nothing but wisdom, gravity and judgment is looked for. 
That ae the son of Sirach hath concerning the writings 
of the old sages, “ Wise sentences are found in them,” 
should be the proper mark and character of bishops’ speeches, 


whose lips, as doors, are not to be opened, but for egress of 
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instruction and sound knowledge. If base servility and de- 
jection of mind be ever espied in them, how should men 
esteem them as worthy the rooms of the great ambassadors of 
God? A wretched desire to gain by bad and unseemly means 
standeth not with a mean man’s credit, much less with that 
reputation which Fathers of the Church should be in. But 
if besides all this there be also coldness in works of piety and 
charity, utter contempt even of learning itself, no care to 
further it by any such helps as they easily might and ought 
to afford, no not as much as that due respect unto their very 
families about them, which all men that are of account do 
order as near as they can in such sort that no grievous offen- 
sive deformity be therein noted; if there still continue in 
that most reverend order such as by so many engines work 
day and night to pull down the whole frame of their own 
estimation amongst men, some of the rest secretly also 
permitting others their industrious opposites every day more 
and more to seduce the multitude, how should the Church of 
God hope for great good at their hands ? 

[16.] What we have spoken concerning these things, let 
not malicious accusers think themselves therewith justified, 
no more than Shimei was by his sovereign’s most humble and 
meek acknowledgment even of that very crime which so 
impudent a caitiff’s tongue upbraided him withal ; the one in 
the virulent rancour of a cankered affection, took that delight 
for the present, which in the end did turn to his own more 
tormenting woe; the other in the contrite patience even of 
deserved malediction had yet this comfort *, “It may be the 
« Lord will look on mine affliction, and do me good for his 
“ cursing this day.” As for us over whom Christ hath placed 
them to be the chiefest guides and pastors of our souls, our 
common fault is, that we look for much more in our governors 
than a tolerable sufficiency can yield, and bear much less than 
humanity and reason do require we should. Too much per- 
fection over rigorously exacted in them, cannot but breed in 
us perpetual discontentment, and on both parts cause all 
things to be unpleasant. It is exceedingly worth the noting, 
which Plato hath about the means whereby men fall into an 
utter dislike of all men with whom they converse +: “This 
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“ sourness of mind which maketh every man’s dealings 
“ unsavoury in our taste, entereth by an unskilful overween- 
“ ing, which at the first we have of one, and so of another, 
in whom we afterwards find ourselves to have been de- 
“ ceived, they declaring themselves in the end to be frail 
“ men, whom we judged demigods: when we have oftentimes 
“been thus beguiled, and that far besides expectation, we 
“ grow at the length to this plain conclusion, that there is 
“ nothing at all sound in any man. Which bitter conceit 
“ is unseemly, and plain to have risen from lack of mature 
* judgment in human affairs; which if so be we did handle 
“ with art, we would not enter into dealings with men, other- 
“‘ wise than being beforehand grounded in this persuasion, 
“ that the number of persons notably good or bad is but very 
“small; that the most part of good have some evil, and of 
* evil men some good in them.” So true our experience doth 
find those aphorisms of Mercurius Trismegistus*, ’Addvaroy 
TO Gyadov evOdd< Kalapedev rijs Kaxlas, “to purge goodness 
“ quite and clean from all mixture of evil here is a thing 
“ impossible.” Again, Td pi Alav xaxdv évOdde rd dyabdv eort, 
“ when in this world we term a thing good, we cannot by 
“ exact construction have any other true meaning, than that 
“ the said thing so termed is not noted to be a thing exceed- 
“ ingly evil” And again, Mdvoy, & ’Aokdyjme, rd Svoua Tod 
ayabod év avOpdrous, 7d b& Epyov ovdayod, “ Amongst men, 
“ O Asculapius, the name of that which is good we find, but 
“no where the very true thing itself.” When we censure 
the deeds and dealings of our superiors, to bring with us a 
fore-conceit thus qualified, shall be as well on our part as 
theirs a thing available unto quietness. 

[17.] But howsoever the case doth stand with men’s either 
good or bad quality, the verdict which our Lord and Saviour 
hath given, should continue for ever sure; “Que Dei sunt, 
“ Deo ;” let men bear the burden of their own iniquity ; as 
for those things which are God’s, let not God be deprived of 
them. For if only to withhold that which should be given 
be no better than + to rob God, if to withdraw any mite of 
that which is but in propose [purpose ?] only bequeathed, 


* M. Tris. in Pimandro, dial. vi. [§ 3. ed. Patricii, Lond. 1611, fol. r4. 
"} Mal. ii. & ote] 
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though as yet undelivered into the sacred treasure of God, be noox vit. 


a sin for which Ananias* and Sapphira felt so heavily the 
dreadful hand of divine revenge; quite and clean to take that 
away which we never gave, and that after God hath for so 
many ages therewith been possessed, and that without any 
other show of cause, saving only that it seemeth in their eyes 
who seek it to be too much for them which have it in their 
hands, can we term it or think it less than most impious 
injustice, most heinous sacrilege? Such was the religious 
affection of Joseph +, that it suffered him not to take that 
advantage, no not against the very idolatrous priests of Egypt, 
which he took for the purchasing of other men’s lands to the 
king; but he considered, that albeit their idolatry deserved 
hatred, yet for the honour’s sake due unto priesthood, better 
it was the king himself should yield them relief in public 
extremity, than permit that the same necessity should constrain 
also them to do as the rest of the people did. 

[18.] But it may be men have now found out, that God 
hath proposed the Christian clergy as a prey for all men 
freely to seize upon; that God hath left them as the fishes of 
the sea, which every man that listeth to gather into his net 
may ; or that there is no God in heaven to pity them, and to 
regard the injuries which man doth lay upon them: yet the 
public good of this church and commonwealth doth, I hope, 
weigh somewhat in the hearts of all honestly disposed men. 
Unto the public good no one thing is more directly available, 
than that such as are in place, whether it be of civil or of 
ecclesiastical authority, be so much the more largely furnished 
even with external helps and ornaments of this life, [by ?] how 
much the more highly they are in power and calling advanced 
above others. For nature is not contented with bare suffi- 
ciency unto the sustenance of man, but doth evermore covet a 
decency proportionable unto the place which man hath in the 
body or society of others. For according unto the greatness 
of men’s calling, the measure of all their actions doth grow in 
every man’s secret expectation, so that great men do always 
know that great things are at their hands expected. Ina 
bishop great liberality, great hospitality, actions in every 
kind great are looked for: and for actions which must be 
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great, mean instruments will not serve. Men are but men, 
what room soever amongst men they hold. If therefore the 
measure of their worldly abilities be beneath that proportion 
which their calling doth make to be looked for at their hands, 
a stronger inducement it is than perhaps men are aware of 
unto evil and corrupt dealings for supply of that defect. For 
which cause we must needs think it a thing necessary unto the 
common good of the Church, that great jurisdiction being 
granted unto bishops over others, a state of wealth propor- 
tionable should likewise be provided for them, Where 
wealth is had in so great admiration, as generally in this 
golden age it is, that without it angelical perfections are not 
able to deliver from extreme contempt, surely to make bishops 
poorer than they are, were to make them of less account and 
estimation than they should be. Wherefore if detriment and 
dishonour do grow to religion, to God, to his Church, when 
the public account which is made of the chief of the clergy 
decayeth, how should it be but in this respect for the good of 
religion, of God, of his Church, that the wealth of bishops be 
carefully preserved from further diminution ? 

The travels and crosses wherewith prelacy is never unac- 
companied, they which feel them know how heavy and how 
great they are. Unless such difficulties therefore annexed 
unto that estate be tempered by co-annexing thereunto things 
esteemed of in this world, how should we hope that the minds 
of men, shunning naturally the burdens of each function, will 
be drawn to undertake the burden of episcopal care and 
labour in the Church of Christ? Wherefore if long we desire 
to enjoy the peace, quietness, order and stability of religion, 
which prelacy (as hath been declared) causeth, then must we 
necessarily, even in favour of the public good, uphold those 
things, the hope whereof being taken away, it is not the mere 
goodness of the charge, and the divine acceptation thereof, 
that will be able to invite many thereunto, 

[19.] What shall become of that commonwealth or church 
in the end, which hath not the eye of learning to beautify, 
guide and direct it? At the length what shall become of 
that learning, which hath not wherewith any more to en- 
courage her industrious followers? And finally, what shall 
become of that courage to follow learning, which hath already 
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so much failed through the only diminution of her chiefest poox vr. 
rewards, bishoprics? Surely wheresoever this wicked intend- “> 
ment of overthrowing cathedral churches, or of taking away 

those livings, lands aad possessions which bishops hitherto 

have enjoyed, shall once prevail, the handmaids attending 
thereupon will be paganism and extreme barbarity. 

[20.] In the Law of Moses, how careful provision is made 
that goods of this kind might remain to the Church for ever *; 
* Ye shall not make common the holy things of the children 
“ of Israel, lest ye die, saith the Lord.” Touching the fields 
annexed unto Levitical cities, the law was plain, they might 
not be sold; and the reason of the law, thist+, “for it was 
“their possession for ever :” He which was Lord and owner 
of it, his will and pleasure was, that from the Levites it should 
never pass to be enjoyed by any other. The Lord’s own 
portion, without his own commission and grant, how should 
any man justly hold? They which hold it by his appoint- 
ment had it plainly with this condition {, “They shall not 
“ sell of it, neither change it, nor alienate the first-fruits of the 
“land; for itis holy unto the Lord.” It falleth sometimes 
out, as the prophet Habakkuk noteth, that the very§ “ prey 
“ of savage beasts becometh dreadful unto themselves.” It 
did so in Judas, Achan, Nebuchadnezzar ; their evil-purchased 
goods were their snare, and their prey their own terror; a 
thing no where so likely to follow, as in those goods and 
possessions, which being laid where they should not rest, 
have by the Lord’s own testimony his most bitter curse|| 
their undividable companion. 

[21.] These persuasions we use for other men’s cause, not 
for theirs with whom God and religion are parts of the ab- 
rogated law of ceremonies. Wherefore not to continue longer | 
in the cure of a sore desperate, there was a time when the | 
clergy had almost as little as these good people wish. But 
the kings of this realm and others whom God had blest, con- | 
sidered AR with themselves, as David in like case some-| 
times had done, “Is it meet that we at the hands of God | 
« should enjoy all kinds of abundance, and God’s clergy suffer 
“ want?” They considered that of Solomon, “J Honour God 


_.* Numb. xviii. 32. + Ezek. xlviil. 14. || Mal. ii. 9. 
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pag aly es with thy substance, and the chiefest of all thy revenue; so 

—_—— « shall thy barns be filled with corn, and thy vessels shall run 
“ over with new wine.” They considered how the care which 
Jehosaphat had“, in providing that the Levites might have 
encouragement to do the work of the Lord cheerfully, was 
left of God as a fit pattern to be followed in the Church for 
ever. They considered what’ promise our Lord and Saviour 
had made unto them, at whose hands his prophets should 
receive but the least part of the meanest kind of friendliness, 
though it were but a draught of water; which proniise seem- 
eth not to be taken, as if Christ had made them of any higher 
courtesy uncapable, and had promised reward not unto such 
as give them but that, but unto such as leave them but that. 
They considered how earnest the Apostle is, that if the 
ministers of the law were so amply provided for, less care 
then ought not to be had of them, who under the gospel of 
Jesus Christ possess correspondent rooms in the Church. 
They considered how needful it is that they who provoke all 
others unto works of mercy and charity should especially 
have wherewith to be examples of such things, and by such 
means to win them, with whom other means without those do 
commonly take very small effect. In these and the like con- 
siderations, the Church revenues were in ancient times aug- 
mented, our Lord thereby performing manifestly the promise 
made to his servants, that they which did “ leave either father, 
“ or mother, or lands, or goods, for his sake, should receive 
“ even in this world an hundred fold.” For some hundreds 
of years together, they which joined themselves to the Church 
were fain to relinquish all worldly emoluments and to endure 
the hardness of an afflicted estate. Afterward the Lord gave 
rest to his Church, kings and princes became as fathers there- 
unto, the hearts of all men inclined towards it, and by his 
providence there grew unto it every day earthly possessions 
in more and more abundance, till the greatness thereof bred 
envy, which no diminutions are able to satisfy. 

[22.] For as those ancient nursing Fathers thought they did 
never bestow enough; even so in the eye of this present age, 
as long as any thing remaineth, it seemeth to be too much. 
Our fathers we imitate in perversum, as Tertullian speaketh ; 
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like them we are, by being in equal degree the contrary unto goox vu. 
ke Ch, xxiv. 22, 


that which they were. Unto those earthly blessings whic 
God as then did with so great abundance pour down upon the 
ecclesiastical state, we may in regard of most near resemblance 
apply the selfsame words which the prophet hath*, “God 
« blessed them exceedingly, and by this very mean turned the 
“ hearts of their own brethren to hate them, and to deal poli- 
“ ticly with his servants.” Computations are made, and 
there are huge sums set down, for princes to see how much 
they may amplify and enlarge their own treasure ; how many 


‘public burdens they may ease; what present means they may 


have to reward their servants about them, if they please but 
to grant their assent, and to accept of the spoil of bishops, by 
whom church goods are but abused unto pomp and vanity. 
Thus albeit they deal with one whose princely virtue giveth 
them small hope to prevail in impious and sacrilegious motions, 
yet shame they not to move her royal majesty even with a 
suit not much unlike unto that wherewith the Jewish high 
priest [priests ?] tried Judas, whom they solicited unto treason 
against his Master, and proposed unto him a number of silver 
pence in lieu of so virtuous and honest a service. But her 
sacred majesty disposed to be always like herself, her heart so 
far estranged from willingness to gain by pillage of that estate, 
the only awe whereof under God she hath been unto this 
present hour, as of all other parts of this noble commonwealth, 
whereof she hath vowed herself a protector till the end of her 
days on earth, which if nature could permit, we wish, as good 
cause we have, endless: this her gracious inclination is more 
than a seven times sealed warrant, upon the same assurance 
whereof, touching any action so dishonourable as this, we are 
on her part most secure, not doubting but that unto all pos- 
terity it shall for ever appear, that from the first to the very 
last of her sovereign proceedings there hath not been one 
authorized deed other than consonant with that Symmachus 
saith +, “ Fiscus bonorum principum, non sacerdotum damnis, 
« ged hostium spoliis augeatur :” consonant with that imperial 
lawt, “Ha que ad beatissime ecclesie jura pertinent, tanquam 


. * Psal. cv. 24, 25. 
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« ipsam sacrosanctam et religiosam ecclesiam, intacta convenit 
“ yenerabiliter custodiri; ut sicut ipsa religionis et fidei mater 
« perpetua est, ita ejus patrimonium jugiter servetur illesum.” 

[23.] As for the case of public burdens, let any politician 
living make it appear, that by confiscation of bishops’ livings, 
and their utter dissolution at once, the commonwealth shall 
ever have half that relief and ease which it receiveth by their 
continuance as now they are, and it shall give us some cause 
to think, that albeit we see they are impiously and irreligiously 
minded, yet we may esteem them at least to be tolerable com- 
monwealth’s-men. But the case is too clear and manifest, the 
world doth but too plainly see it that no one order of subjects 
whatsoever within this land doth bear the seventh part of that 
proportion which the clergy beareth in-the burdens of the 
commonwealth. No revenue of the crown like unto it, either 


| for certainty or for greatness. Let the good which this way 


hath grown to the commonwealth by the dissolution of religious 


| houses, teach men what ease unto public burdens there is like 


_ to grow by the overthrow of the clergy. My meaning is not 


hereby to make the state of bishoprick and of those dissolved 
companies alike, the one no less unlawful to be removed 


than the other. For those religious persons were men which 


followed only a special kind of contemplative life in the com- 
monwealth, they were properly no portion of God’s clergy 
(only such amongst them excepted as were also priests), their 
goods (that excepted which they unjustly held through the 
pope’s usurped power of appropriating ecclesiastical livings 
unto them) may in part seem to be of the nature of civil pos- 
sessions, held by other kinds of corporations, such as the city 


}| of London hath divers. Wherefore as their institution was 


human, and their end for the most part superstitious, they had 


not therein merely that holy and divine interest which belong- 


eth unto bishops, who being employed by Christ in the prin- 
cipal service of his Church, are receivers and disposers of his 
patrimony, as hath been shewed, which whosoever shall with- 


” hold or withdraw at any time from them, he undoubtedly 
| robbeth God himself. 


[24.] If they abuse the goods of the Church unto pomp and 
vanity, such faults we do not excuse in them, Only we wish 
it to be considered whether such faults be verily in them, or 
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else but objected against them by such as gape after spoil, and 
therefore are no competent judges what is moderate and what 
excessive in them, whom under this pretence they would 
spoil. But the accusation may be just. In plenty and fulness 
it may be we are of God more forgetful than were requisite. 
Notwithstanding men should remember how not to the clergy 
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alone it was said by Moses in Deuteronomy, “ Ne cum man- | 


« ducaveris et biberis et domos optimas edificaveris.” If the 
remedy prescribed for this disease be good, let it unpartially 
be applied. Interest reipub. ut re sua guisque bene utatur.” 
Let all states be put to their moderate pensions, let their, 
living’s and lands be taken away from them whosoever they be, 
in whom such ample possessions are found to have been mat-. 
ters of grievous abuse: were this just? would noble families | 
think this reasonable? The title which bishops have to their | 
livings is as good as the title of any sort of men unto whatso- 
ever we account to be most justly held by them; yea in this 
one thing the claim of bishops hath preeminence above all 
secular titles of right, in that God’s own interest is the tenure 
whereby they hold, even as also it was to the priests of the law 
an assurance of their spiritual goods and possessions, where- 
upon, though they many times abused greatly the goods of the 
Church, yet was not God’s patrimony therefore taken away 
from them, and made saleable unto other tribes. To rob God, 
to ransack the Church, to overthrow the whole order of 
Christian bishops, and to turn them out of land and living, out 
of house and home, what man of common honesty can think it 
for any manner of abuse to be a remedy lawful or just? We 
must confess that God is righteous in taking away that which 
men abuse: but doth that excuse the violence of thieves and 
robbers ? 
[25.] Complain we will not with St. Jerome*, “That the 
‘ hands of men are so straitly tied, and their liberal minds so 
« much bridled and held back from doing good by augmenta- 
«© tion of the Church patrimony.” For we confess that herein 
mediocrity may be and hath been sometime exceeded, There 
* «© Padet dicere, sacerdotes ido- sed principibus Christianis. Nec 
*lorum, aurige, mimi et scorta “ de lege conqueror, sed doleo quod 
“ heereditates capiunt, solis clericis “ meruerimus hanc legem.” Ad Ne- 


“ et monachis id lege prohibetur, et pot. 2. [§ 6. t. i. 258. ed. Vallars. | 
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did want heretofore a Moses to temper men’s liberality, to say 
unto them who enriched the Church, Sufficit*, Stay your 
hands, lest fervour of zeal do cause you to empty yourselves 
too far. It may be the largeness of men’s hearts being then 
more moderate, had been after more durable; and one state 
by too much overgrowing the rest, had not given occasion 
unto the rest to undetermine it. That evil is now sufficiently 
cured: the Church treasury, if then it were over full, hath 
since been reasonable [reasonably ?] well emptied. That which 
Moses spake unto givers, we must now inculeate unto takers 
away from the Church, Let there be some stay, some stint in 
spoiling. If “ grape-gatherers came unto them,” saith the 
prophet, “would they not leave some remnant behind + ?” 
But it hath fared with the wealth of the Church as with a 
tower, which being built at the first with the highest, over- 
throweth itself after by its own greatness ; neither doth the 
ruin thereof cease with the only fall of that which hath ex- 
ceeded mediocrity, but one part beareth down another, till the 
whole be laid prostrate. For although the state ecclesiastical, 
both others and even bishops themselves, be now fallen to so 
low an ebb, as all the world at this day doth see; yet because 
there remaineth still somewhat which unsatiable minds can 
thirst for, therefore we seem not to have been hitherto suffi- 
ciently wronged. Touching that which hath been taken from 


. the Church in appropriations known to amount to the value of 


one hundred twenty-six thousand pounds yearly, we rest con- 
tentedly and quietly without it, till it shall please God to touch 
the hearts of men, of their own voluntary accord, to restore it 
to him again; judging thereof no otherwise than some others 
did of those goods which were by Sylla taken away from the 
citizens of Rome {, that albeit they were in truth male capta, . 
unconscionably taken away from the right owners at the first, 
nevertheless, seeing that such as were after possessed of them 
held them not without some title, which law did after a sort 
make good, “ repetitio eorum proculdubio labefactabat compo- 
“ sitam civitatem.” What hath been taken away as dedicated 
unto uses superstitious, and consequently not given unto God, 
or at the leastwise not so rightly given, we repine not thereat. 
That which hath gone by means secret and indirect, through 


* (Exod. xxxvi. 5-7.] t Obad. ver. 5. } Flor. lib, iii, c.13. [23.] 
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corrupt compositions or compacts, we cannot help. What the soox vn. 
hardness of men’s hearts doth make them loth to have exacted, °° “":”*: 
though being due by law, even thereof the want we do also 

bear. Out of that which after all these deductions cometh 

clearly unto our hands, I hope it will not be said that towards 

the public charge we disburse nothing. And doth the residue 

seem yet excessive? The ways whereby temporal men pro- 

vide for themselves and their families are fore-closed unto us. 

All that we have to sustain our miserable life with, is but 

a remnant of God’s own treasure, so far already diminished 

and clipped, that if there were any sense of common humanity 

left in this hard-hearted world, the impoverished estate of the 

~ clergy of God would at the length even of very commisera- 

tion be spared. The mean gentleman that hath but an hundred 

pound land to live on, would not be hasty to change his 

worldly estate and condition with many of these so over 
abounding prelates; a common artisan or tradesman of the 

city, with ordinary pastors of the Church. 

[26.] It is our hard and heavy lot, that no other sort of men 
being grudged at, how little benefit soever the public weal 
reap by them, no state complained of for holding that which | 
hath grown unto them by lawful means; only the governors of | 
our souls, they that study night and day so to guide us, that 
both in this world we may have comfort and in the world to 
come endless felicity and joy (for even such is the very scope 
of all their endeavours, this they wish, for this they labour, 
how hardly soever we use to construe of their intents) : hard, 
that only they should be thus continually lifted at for possess- 
ing but that whereunto they have by law both of God and man 
most just title. If there should be no other remedy but that 
the violence of men in the end must needs bereave them of all 
succour, further than the inclination of others shall vouchsafe 
to cast upon them, as it were by way of alms for their relief 
but from hour to hour ; better they are not than their fathers, 
which have been contented with as hard a portion at the world’s 
hands: let the light of the sun and moon, the common benefit 
of heaven and earth be taken from bishops, if the question 
were whether God should lose his glory, and the safety of his 
Church be hazarded, or they relinquish the right and interest 
which they have in the things of this world. But sith the 
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question in truth is whether Levi shall be deprived of the 
portion of God or no, to the end that Simeon or Reuben may 
devour it as their spoil, the comfort of the one in sustaining 


_,, the injuries which the other would offer, must be that prayer 


poured out by Moses the prince of prophets, in most tender 
affection to Levi, “ Bless, O Lord, his substance, accept thou 
“ the work of his hands; smite through the loins of them 
“ that rise up against him, and of them which hate him, that 


“ they rise no more*.” 
es 
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BOOK VIII. 


THEIR SEVENTH ASSERTION, THAT UNTO NO CIVIL PRINCE OR 
GOVERNOR THERE MAY BE GIVEN SUCH POWER OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL DOMINION AS BY THE LAWS OF THIS LAND BELONGETH 
UNTO THE SUPREME REGENT THEREOF. 


1. WE come now to the last thing whereof there is con- 
troversy moved, namely the power of supreme jurisdiction, 
which for distinction’s sake we call the power of ecclesiastical 
dominion. 

It was not thought fit in the Jews’ commonwealth, that 
the exercise of supremacy ecclesiastical should be denied unto 
him, to whom the exercise of chiefty civil did appertain ; and 
therefore their kings were invested with both. This power 
they gave unto Simon*, when they consented that he should 
be “their prince,” not only “to set men over the works, 
“and over the country, and over the weapons, and over 
“ the fortresses,” but also “to provide for the holy things ;” 
“ and that he should be obeyed of every man, and that all 
“ the writings in the country should be made in his name, 
“and that it should not be lawful for any of the people or 
“ priests to withstand his words, or to call any congregation 
“ in the country without him.” 

And if it be haply surmised, that thus much was given 
unto Simon, as being both prince and high priest; which 
otherwise, being only their civil governor, he could not 
lawfully have enjoyed: we must note, that all this is no more 
than the ancient kings of that people had, being kings and 
not priests. By this power David, Asa, Jehosaphat, Ezekias, 
Josias, and the rest, made those laws and orders which the 
Sacred History speaketh of, concerning matter of mere re- 
ligion, the affairs of the temple, and service of God. Finally, 
had it not been by the virtue of this power, how should it. 


* 1 Maccab, xiv. 42. t Vid. inf. c. iii. I. 
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-Boox vim. possibly have come to pass, that the piety or impiety of the 

eee king did always accordingly change the public face of re- 
ligion, which thing the priests by themselves never did, 
neither could at any time hinder from being done? Had 
the priests alone been possessed of all power in spiritual 
affairs, how should any law concerning matter of religion 
have been made but only by them? In them it had been, and 
not in the king, to change the face of religion at any time. 
The altering of religion, the making of ecclesiastical laws, 
with other the like actions belonging unto the power of 
dominion, are still termed the deeds of the king ; to shew that 
in him was placed supremacy of power even in this kind 
over all, and that unto their high priests the same was never 
committed, saving only at such times as their priests were 
also kings or princes over them. 

[2.] According to the pattern of which example, the like 
power in causes ecclesiastical is by the laws of this realm 
annexed unto the crown. And there are which imagine, 
that kings, being mere lay persons, do by this means exceed 
the lawful bounds of their calling. ‘Which thing to the end 
that they may persuade, they first make a necessary separa- 
tion perpetual and personal between the Church and the 
commonwealth. Secondly*, they so tie all kind of power 
ecclesiastical unto the Church, as if it were in every degree 
their only right which are by proper spiritual function 
termed Church-governors, and might not unto Christian 
princes in any wise appertain. 

To lurk under shifting ambiguities and equivocations of 
words in matters of principal weight is childish. A church 
and a commonwealth we grant are things in nature the one 
distinguished from the other. A commonwealth is one way, 
and a church another way, defined. In their opinion the 
church and the commonwealth are corporations, not dis- 
tinguished only in nature and definition, but in subsistence 
perpetually severed; so that they which are of the one can 
neither appoint nor execute in whole nor in part the duties 
which belong unto them which are of the other, without open 
breach of the law of God, which hath divided them, and doth 
require that being so divided they should distinctly and seve- 


* See below, c. ii. 1. 
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rally work, as depending both upon God, and not hanging BOOK VII. 
one upon the other’s approbation for that which either hath 
to do. 

We say that the care of religion being common unto all 
societies politic, such societies as do embrace the true religion 
have the name of the Church given unto every of them for 
distinction from the rest ; so that every body politic hath some 
religion, but the Church that religion which is only true. 
Truth of religion is that proper difference whereby a church 
is distinguished from other politic societies of men. We here 
mean true religion in gross, and not according to every par- 
ticular : for they which in some particular points of religion 
do swerve from the truth, may nevertheless most truly, if 
we compare them to men of an heathenish religion, be said to 
hold and profess that religion which is true. For which 
cause, there being of old so many politic societies establishod 
throughout the world, only the commonwealth of Israel, 
which had the truth of religion, was in that respect the 
Church of God: and the Church of Jesus Christ is every such 
politic society of men, as doth in religion hold that truth 
which is proper to Christianity. As a politic society it doth 
maintain religion; as a church, that religion which God hath 
revealed by Jesus Christ. 

With us therefore the name of a church importeth only a 
society of men, first united into some public form of regiment, 
and secondly distinguished from other societies by the exercise 
of Christian religion. With them on the other side the name 
of the Church in this present question importeth not only a 
multitude of men so united and so distinguished, but also 
further the same divided necessarily and perpetually from 
the body of the commonwealth: so that even in such a politic 
society as consisteth of none but Christians, yet the Church of 
Christ and the commonwealth are two corporations, independ- 
ently each subsisting by itself. 

We hold, that seeing there is not any man of the Church 
of England but the same man is also a member of the com- 
monwealth; nor any man a member of the commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England ; therefore as in a 
figure triangular the base doth differ from the sides thereof, 
and yet one and the selfsame line is both a base and also a 
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side ; a side simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom and 
underlie the rest: so, albeit properties and actions of one 
kind do cause the name of a commonwealth, qualities and 
functions of another sort the name of a Church to be given 
unto a multitude, yet one and the selfsame multitude may in 
such sort be both, and is so with us, that no person apper- 
taining to the one can be denied to be also of the other. 
Contrariwise, unless they against us should hold, that the 
Church and the commonwealth are two, both distinct and 
separate societies, of which two, the one comprehendeth always 
persons not belonging to the other; that which they do they 
could not conclude out of the difference between the Church 
and the commonwealth; namely, that bishops may not 
meddle with the affairs of the commonwealth, because they 
are governors of another corporation, which is the Church; 
nor kings with making laws for the Church, because they have 
government not of this corporation, but of another divided 
from it, the commonwealth; and the walls of separation 
between these two must for ever be upheld. They hold the 
necessity of personal separation, which clean excludeth the 
power of one man’s dealing in both; we of natural, which 
doth not hinder but that one and the same person may in 
both bear a principal sway. 

[3.] The causes of common received error in this point 
seem to have been especially two: one, that they who embrace 
true religion living in such commonwealths as are opposite 
thereunto, and in other public affairs retaining civil com- 
munion with such, are constrained, for the exercise of their 
religion, to have a several communion with those who are of 
the same religion with them. This was the state of the 
Jewish Church both in Egypt and in Babylon, the state of 
Christian Churches a long time after Christ. And in this 
case, because the proper affairs and actions of the Church, as 
it is the Church, have no dependence upon the laws, or 
upon the governors of the civil state, an opinion hath thereby 
grown, that even so it should be always. This was it which 
deceived Allen in the writing of his Apology: “The Apo- 
* stles,” saith he, “did govern the church in Rome when 
Nero bare rule, even as at this day in all the Turk’s 
“ dominions, the Church hath a spiritual regiment without 
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* dependence, and so ought she to have, live she amongst BOOK vill. 
‘«‘ heathens, or with Christians.” ae 

[4.] Another occasion of which misconceit is, that things 
appertaining unto religion are both distinguished from other 
affairs, and have always had in the Church special persons 
chosen to be exercised about them. By which distinction of 
spiritual affairs and persons therein employed from temporal, 
the error of personal separation always necessary between the 
Church and the commonwealth hath strengthened itself. 
For of every politic society that being true which Aristotle 
hath*, namely, “that the scope thereof is not simply to live, 
“nor the duty so much to provide for life, as for means of 
« living well:” and that even as the soul is the worthier part 
of man, so human societies are much more to care for that 
which tendeth properly unto the soul’s estate, than for such 
temporal things as this life doth stand in need of: other 
proof there needs none to shew that as by all men the king- 
dom of God is first to be sought} for, so in all common- 
wealths things spiritual ought above temporal to be provided 
for. And of things spiritual, the chiefest is religiont. For 
this cause, persons and things employed peculiarly about the 
affairs of religion, are by an excellency termed spiritual. The 
heathen themselves had their spiritual laws, causes, and 
offices, § always severed from their temporal; neither did 
this make two independent estates among them. God by 
revealing true religion doth make them that receive it his 
Church. Unto the Jews he so revealed the truth of religion, 
that he gave them in special consideration laws, not only for 
the administration of things spiritual, but also temporal. The 
Lord himself appointing both the one and the other in that 
commonwealth, did not thereby distract it into several inde- 
pendent communities, but institute several functions of one 
and the same community. Some reason therefore must 
be alleged why it should be otherwise in the Church of 
Christ. 

I shall not need to spend any great store of words in Threekinds 


answering that which is brought out of holy Scripture to aaa 


* Polit. [lib. iti. cap. 6.] p. 102. § Arist. Pol. lib. iii. cap. 20. [123. 
+ S. Matt. vi. [33.] l. 10. et 181. }. 28 D. vi. 8. t. i. 
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nook vii. shew that secular and ecclesiastical affairs and offices are 
= ha distinguished ; neither that which hath been borrowed from 
scene antiquity, using by phrase of speech to oppose the common- 
separation wealth to the Church of Christ; nor yet the reasons which 
eae are wont to be brought forth as witnesses, that the Church 
hee and commonwealth are always distinct. For whether a 
wealth, the church and a commonwealth do differ, is not the question 
een we strive for; but our controversy is concerning the kind of 
enceof _—_ distinction, whereby they are severed the one from the other ; 
oe a “ whether as under heathen kings the Church did deal with 
each, her own affairs within herself, without depending at all upon 
any in civil authority, and the commonwealth in hers, alto- 
gether without the privity of the Church ; so it ought to con- 
tinue still, even in such commonwealths as have now publicly 
embraced the truth of Christian religion; whether they 
ought to be evermore two societies, in such sort, several 
and distinct. 
- Task therefore, what society that was, that was in Rome, 
whereunto the Apostle did give the name of the Church of 
Rome in his time? If they answer, as needs they must, that 
the Church of Rome in those days was that whole society of 
men which in Rome professed the name of Christ, and not 
that religion which the laws of the commonwealth did then 
authorize; we say as much, and therefore grant that the 
commonwealth of Rome was one society, and the Church of 
Rome another, in such sort as there was between them no 
mutual dependency. But when whole Rome became Chris- 
tian, when they all embraced the gospel, and made laws in 
the defence thereof, if it be held that the church and the 
commonwealth of Rome did then remain as before 3 there is 
no way how this could be possible, save only one, and that 
is, they must restrain the name of the Church in a Christian 
commonwealth to the clergy, excluding all the residue of 
believers, both prince and people. For if all that believe be 
contained in the name of the Church, how should the Church 
remain by personal subsistence divided from the common. 
wealth, when the whole commonwealth doth believe ? 
The Church and the commonwealth therefore are in this 
case personally one society, which society being termed a 
commonwealth as it liveth under whatsoever form of secular 
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law and regiment, a church as it hath the spiritual law of soox vim, 
Jesus Christ ; forasmuch as these two laws contain so many —— 
and so different offices, there must of necessity be appointed 
in it some to one charge, and some to another, yet without 
dividing the whole, and making it two several impaled 
societies. 

The difference therefore either of affairs or offices eccle- 
siastical from secular *, is no argument that the Church and 
the commonwealth are always separate and independent the 
one on the other: which thing even Allen himself con- 
sidering somewhat better, doth in this point a little correct 
his former judgment before mentioned, and confesseth in his 
Defence of English Catholics, that “ the power political hath 
“her princes, laws, tribunals; the spiritual, her prelates, 
“ canons, councils, judgments; and those (when the princes 
“are pagans) wholly separate, but in Christian common- 
« wealths joined though not confounded.” Howbeit after- 
wards his former sting appeareth again; for in a Christian 
commonwealth he holdeth, that the Church ought not to 
depend at all upon the authority of any civil person what- 
soever, as in England he saith it doth. 

[5.] It will be objected, that “the Fathers do oftentimes 2. Proofs of 
« mention the commonwealth and the Church of God by way #heration 
“of opposition. Can the same thing be opposite unto = Church 
“ itself? If one and the same society be both, what sense . Soyanione 
“ can there be in that speech which saith, that ‘they suffer ee 
« and flourish together t ?? What sense in that which maketh the 
« one thing adjudged to the Church, another to the com- aaa 
« monwealth §? Finally, in that which putteth a difference Fathers op- 
“ between the causes of the province and of the Church ? Posing we 
«‘ Doth it not hereby appear that the Church and the common- other. 
“« wealth are things evermore personally separate || ?” 

No, it doth not hereby appear that there is perpetually 
any such separation ; we may speak of them as two, we may 
sever the rights and causes of the one well enough from the 
other, in regard of that difference which we grant there is 
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between them, albeit we make no personal difference. For 


aes the truth is, that the Church and the commonwealth are 


names which import things really different; but those things 
are accidents, and such accidents as may and should always 
dwell lovingly together in one subject. Wherefore the real 
difference between the accidents signified by those names, 
doth not prove different subjects for them always to reside in. 
For albeit the subjects wherein they are resident be some- 
time different, as when the people of God have their being 
among infidels; yet the nature of them is not stch but that 
their subject may be one, and therefore it is but a changeable 
accident, in those accidents, when the subjects they are in 
be diverse. 

There can be no error in our conceit concerning this point, 
if we remember still what accident that is, for which a society 
hath the name of a commonwealth, and what accident that 
which doth cause it to be termed a Church. A common- 
wealth we name it simply in regard of some regiment or 
policy under which men live; a church for the truth of that 
religion which they profess. Now names betokening acci- 
dents unabstracted, do betoken not only those accidents, 
but also together with them the subjects whereunto they 
cleave. As when we name a schoolmaster and a physician, 
these names do not only betoken two accidents, teaching 
and curing, but also some person or persons in whom these 
accidents are. For there is no impediment but both may be 
one man, as well as they are for the most part diverse. The 
commonwealth and the Church therefore being such names, 
they do not only betoken those accidents of civil government 
and Christian religion which we have mentioned, but also 
together with them such multitudes as are the subjects of 
those accidents. Again, their nature being such that they 
may well enough dwell together in one subject, it followeth 
that their names, though always implying that difference of 
accidents which hath been set down, yet do not always 
imply different subjects also. When we oppose the Church 
therefore and the commonwealth in a Christian society, we 
mean by the commonwealth that society with relation unto 
all the public affairs thereof, only the matter of true religion 
excepted ; by the Church, the same society with only reference 
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unto the matter of true religion, without any other affairs noox vu. 
besides: when that society which is both a church and a —" 
commonwealth doth flourish in those things which belong 

unto it as a commonwealth, we then say, “ the commonwealth 

“ doth flourish ;” when in those things which concern it as 

a church, “the Church doth flourish ;” when in both, then 

“ the Church and commonwealth flourish together.” 

The Prophet Esay, to note corruptions in the common- 

wealth, complaineth, “* That where judgment and justice 
“had lodged now were murderers; princes were become 
“‘ companions of thieves; every one loved gifts and rewards ; 
“ but the fatherless was not judged, neither did the widow’s 
“ cause come before them.” To shew abuses in the Church, 
Malachy doth make his complaint}: ‘“ Ye offer unclean 
“« bread upon mine altar: if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it 
“is not amiss as ye think; if the lame and the sick, nothing 
“ig amiss.” The treasures which Davidt did bestow upon 
the temple do argue the love which he bare to the Church: 
the pains that Nehemias§ took for building the walls of the 
city are tokens of his care for the commonwealth. Causes of 
the commonwealth, or province, are such as Gallio was con- 
tent to be judge of ||: “If it were a matter of wrong, or an 
« evil deed, O ye Jews, I would according to reason maintain 
« you:”? causes of the Church are such as Gallio there J 
rejecteth: “If it be a question of your law, look you unto 
« it, I will be no judge of those things.” In respect of these 
differences therefore the Church and the commonwealth may 
in speech be compared or opposed aptly enough the one to 
the other; yet this is no argument that they are two inde- 
pendent societies. 

[6.] Some other reasons there are, which seem a little more 3. Proofs 
nearly to make for the purpose, as long as they are but heard ble es 
and not sifted. For what though a man being severed by a eka 
excommunication from the Church, be not thereby deprived dency be- 
of freedom in the city; nor being there discommoned, is ae a 
thereby forthwith excommunicated and excluded from the ee 


Church **? what though the Church be bound to receive Church 


them upon repentance, whom the commonwealth may refuse taken from 
the effects 


* Tgai.i. 21,23. {1 Chron. xxix.3. || Acts xvii. 14. es 
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BOOK Vil. again to admit if it chance the same men to be shut out of 
roe both? That division of the church and commonwealth, which 
eae they contend for, will very hardly hereupon follow. 
flicted and For we must note that members of a Christian common- 
fepraet wealth have a triple state; a natural, a civil, and a spiritual. 
or the = No man’s natural estate is cut off otherwise than by that 
— capital execution, after which he that is gone from the body 
of the commonwealth doth not, I think, remain still in the 
body of the visible Church. 

And concerning a man’s civil estate, the sanie is subject 
partly to inferior abatements of liberty, and partly unto dimi- 
nution in the very highest degree, such as banishment is; 
which, sith it casteth out quite and clean from the body of 
the commonwealth, must needs also consequently cast the 
banished party even out of the very Church he was of before, 
because that Church and the commonwealth he was of were 
both one and the same society: so that whatsoever doth 
separate utterly a man’s person from the one, it separateth 
also from the other. As for such abatements of civil state 
as take away only some privilege, dignity, or other benefit 
which a man enjoyeth in the commonwealth, they reach only 
unto our dealing with public affairs, from which what should 
let but that men may be excluded and thereunto restored 
again, without diminishing or augmenting the number of 
persons in whom either church or commonwealth consisteth ? 
Tle that by way of punishment loseth his voice in a public 
election of magistrates, ceaseth not thereby to be a citizen. 
A man disfranchised may notwithstanding enjoy as a subject 
the common benefit of protection under laws and magistrates. 
So that these inferior diminutions which touch men civilly, 
but neither do clean extinguish their estate as they belong to 
the commonwealth, nor impair a whit their condition as they 
are of the Church of God: these I say clearly do prove a 
difference of the affairs of the one from the other, but such 
a difference as maketh nothing for their surmise of distracted 
societies. 

And concerning excommunication, it cutteth off indeed 
from the Church, and yet not from the commonwealth ; 
howbeit so, that the party excommunicate is not thereby 
severed from one body which subsisteth in itself, and retained 
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of another in like sort subsisting; but he that before had BOOK Wit 
fellowship with that society whereof he was a member, as se 
well touching things spiritual as civil, is now by force of 
excommunication, although not severed from the same body 
in civil affairs, nevertheless for the time cut off from it as 
touching communion in those things which belong to the 
said body, as it is the Church. 

_ A man which hath both been excommunicated by th 
Church, and deprived of civil dignity in the commonwealth, 
is upon his repentance necessarily readunited into the one, 
but not of necessity into the other. What then? that which 
he is adunited unto is a communion in things divine, 
whereof saints are partakers; that from which he is withheld 
is the benefit of some human privilege or right which other 
citizens haply enjoy. . But are not those Saints and Citizens 
one and the same people? are they not one and the same 
society ? doth it hereby appear that the Church which re- 
ceiveth an excommunicate man, can have no dependency 
of any person which is of chief authority and power, in those 
things of the commonwealth whereunto the same party is 
not admitted ? 

[7.] Wherefore to end this point, I conclude: First, that 
under dominions of infidels, the Church of Christ, and their 
commonwealth, were two societies independent.. Secondly; 
that in those commonwealths where the bishop of Rome 
beareth sway, one society is both the Church and the common- 
wealth; but the bishop of Rome doth divide the body into 
two diverse bodies, and doth not suffer the Church to depend 
upon the power of any civil prince or potentate. Thirdly, 
that within this realm of England the case is neither as in 
the one, nor as in the other of the former two: but from the 
state of pagans we differ, in that with us one society is both 
the Church and commonwealth, which with them it was not ; 
as also from the state of those nations which subject them- 
selves to the bishop of Rome, in that our Church hath 
dependency upon the chief in our commonwealth, which 
it hath not under him. In a word, our estate is according to 
the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which people 
was not part of them the commonwealth, and part of them 
the Church of God, but the selfsame people whole and 
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BOOK vim. entire were both under one chief Governor, on whose supreme 
Pisses 1 authority they did all depend. 
II. [1.] Now the drift of all that hath been alleged to 
prove perpetual separation and independency between the 
Church and the commonwealth is, that this being held neces- 
sary, it might consequently be thought, that in a Christian 
kingdom he whose power is greatest over the commonwealth 
may not lawfully have supremacy of power also over the 
Church, as it is a church ; that is to say, so far as to order 
and dispose of spiritual affairs, as the highest uftcommanded 
commander in them. Whereupon it is grown a question, 
whether power ecclesiastical over the Church, power of 
dominion in such degree as the laws of this land do grant 
unto the sovereign governor thereof, may by the said supreme 
Head and Governor lawfully be enjoyed and held? For 
resolution wherein, we are, first, to define what the power of 
dominion is: then to shew by what right: after what sort: 
in what measure: with what conveniency: according unto 
whose example Christian kings may have it. And when 
these generalities are opened, to examine afterwards how 
lawful that is which we in regard of dominion do attribute 
unto our own: namely, the title of headship over the Church, 
so far as the bounds of this kingdom do reach: the prero- 
gative of calling and dissolving greater assemblies, about) 
spiritual affairs public: the right of assenting unto all those 
orders concerning religion, which must after be in force as 
laws: the advancement of principal church-governors to their’ 
rooms of prelacy: judicial authority higher than others are 
capable of: and exemption from being punishable with such 
kind of censures as the platform of reformation doth teach 
that they ought to be subject unto. 
What the — [2.] Without order there is no living in public society, 
power ot because the want thereof is the mother of confusion, where- 
is, upon division of necessity followeth, and out of division, 
inevitable destruction *, The Apostle + therefore giving 
instruction to public societies, requireth that all things be 
orderly done. Order can have no place in things, unless 
it be settled amongst the persons that shall by office be con- 
versant about them. And if things or persons be ordered, 
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this doth imply that they are distinguished by degrees. For soox vim. 
order is a gradual disposition. spel 

The whole world consisting of parts so many, so different, 
is by this only thing upheld; he which framed them hath 
set them in order. Yea, the very Deity itself both keepeth 
and requireth for ever this to be kept as a law, that whereso- 
ever there is a coagmentation of many, the lowest be knit to 
the highest by that which being interjacent may cause each 
to cleave unto other, and so all to continue one. 

This order of things and persons in public societies is the 
work of polity, and the proper instrument thereof in every 
degree is power; power being that ability which we have of 
ourselves, or receive from others, for performance of any 
action. If the action which we are to perform be conversant 
about matter of mere religion, the power of performing it is 
then spiritual; and if that power be such as hath not any 
other to overrule it, we term it dominion, or power supreme, 
so far as the bounds thereof do extend. 

[3-] When therefore Christian kings are said to have 
spiritual dominion or supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs 
and causes, the meaning is, that within their own precincts 
and territories they have authority and power to command 
even in matters of Christian religion, and that there is no 
higher nor greater that can in those causes over-command 
them, where they are placed to reign as kings. But withal 
we must likewise note that their power is termed supremacy, 
as being the highest, not simply without exception of any 
thing. For what man is there so brain-sick, as not to ex- 
cept in such speeches God himself, the King of all the kings 
of the earth? Besides, where the law doth give him domin- 
ion, who doubteth but that the king who receiveth it must 
hold it of and under the law? according to that axiom, 
« Attribuat rex legi, quod lex attribuit ei, potestatem et 
 dominium:” and again, “ Rex non debet esse sub homine, 
“sed sub Deo et lege.” Thirdly, whereas it is not alto- 
gether without reason, that kings are judged to have by 
virtue of their dominion, although greater power than any, 
yet not than all the states of those societies conjoined, 
wherein such sovereign rule is given them; there is not here- 
unto any thing contrary by us affirmed, no, not when we 
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Book vm, grant supreme authority unto kings, because supremacy Is 


Ch. ii. 4,5. 


By what 
right, 
namely, 
such as 
though 
men do 
give, God 
doth ra- 
tify. 


no otherwise intended or meant than to exclude partly 
foreign powers, and partly the power which belongeth in 
several unto others, contained as parts within that politic 
body over which those kings have supremacy. “ Where the 
« king hath power of dominion, or supreme power, there no 
« foreign state or potentate, no state or potentate domestical, 
« whether it consist of one or of many, can possibly have 
“in the same affairs and causes authority higher than the 
“kine? ‘ 

Power of spiritual dominion therefore is in causes ecclesi- 
astical that ruling authority, which neither any foreign state, 
nor yet any part of that politic body at home, wherein the 
same is established, can lawfully overrule. 

[4.] Unto which supreme power in kings two kinds of 
adversaries there are that have opposed themselves: one 
sort defending, “that supreme power in causes ecclesiastical 
“ throughout the world appertaineth of divine right to the 
“bishop of Rome:” another sort, that the said power be- 
“‘longeth in every national church unto the clergy thereof 
“ assembled.” _We which defend as well against the one as 
the other, “that kings within their own precincts may have 
“ it,” must shew by what right it may come unto them. 

[5-] First, unto me it seemeth almost out of doubt and 
controversy, that every independent multitude, before any 
certain form of regiment established, hath, under God’s 
supreme authority, full dominion over itself, even as a man 
not tied with the bond of subjection as yet unto any other, 
hath over himself the like power. God creating mankind did 
endue it naturally with full power to guide itself, in what 
kind of societies soever it should choose to live. A man 
which is born lord of himself may be made another’s servant : 
and that power which naturally whole societies have, may be 
derived into many, few, or one, under whom the rest shall 
then live in subjection. 

Some multitudes are brought into subjection by force, as 
they who being subdued are fain to submit their necks unto 
what yoke it pleaseth their conquerors to lay upon them; 
which conquerors by just and lawful wars do hold their power 
over such multitudes as a thing descending unto them, divine 
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providence itself so disposing. For it is God who giveth Boox vm. 
victory in the day of war. And unto whom dominion in this os 
sort is derived, the same they enjoy according unto that law 
of nations, which law authorizeth conquerors to reign as 
absolute lords over them whom they vanquish. 

Sometimes it pleaseth God himself by special appointment 
to choose out and nominate such as to whom dominion shall 
be given, which thing he did often in the commonwealth of 
Israel. They who in this sort receive power have it im- 
mediately from God, by mere divine right; they by human, 
on whom the same is bestowed according unto men’s discre- 
tion, when they are left free by God to make choice of their 
own governor. By which of these means soever it happen 
that kings or governors be advanced unto their states, we 
must acknowledge both their lawful choice to be approved of 
God, and themselves to be God’s lieutenants*, and confess 
their power his f. 

As for supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs, the word of 
God doth no where appoint that all kings should have it, 
neither that any should not have it; for which cause it 
seemeth to stand altogether by human right, that unto Christian 
kings there is such dominion given. 

[6.] Again, on whom the same is bestowed even at men’s 
discretion, they likewise do hold it by divine right. If God 
in his own revealed word have appointed such power to be, 
although himself extraordinarily bestow it not, but leave the 
appointment of the persons unto men; yea, albeit God do 
neither appoint the thing nor assign the person; neverthe- 
less when men have established both, who doth doubt but 
that sundry duties and offices depending thereupon are pre- 
scribed in the word of God, and consequently by that very 
right to be exacted ? 

For example’s sake, the power which the Roman emperors 
had over foreign provinces was not a thing which the law of 
God did ever institute, neither was Tiberius Cesar by special 


* Dan. ii. 21. iv; Isai. xlv; Rom. “ rots Aourois Buouos ola yeyovas €x 
xiii. ras avras VAas bmd Texvira 8 cip~ 

+ ‘ Corona est potestas delegata “ yaopévos haotw bs €rexvirevoer 
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quit Sthenidas [Ecphantus] Lo- [Ap. Stobeum, ii. 321. ed. Gais- 
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BOOK vit. commission from heaven therewith invested; and yet the 


Ch.ii. 7, 8. 





After what 


sort. 


payment of tribute unto Cesar being made emperor is the 
plain law of Jesus Christ. Unto kings by human right, 
honour by very divine right, is due; man’s ordinances are, 
many times presupposed as grounds in the statutes of God. 
And therefore of what kind soever the means be whereby 
governors are lawfully advanced unto their seats, as we by 
the law of God stand bound meekly to acknowledge them 
for God’s lieutenants, and to confess their power his, so they 
by the same law are both authorized and required to use 
that power as far as it may be in any sort available to his 
honour. The law appointeth no man to be an husband, but 
if a man have betaken himself unto that condition, it giveth 
him then authority over his own wife. That the Christian 
world should be ordered by kingly regiment, the law of God 
doth not any where command ; and yet the law of God doth 
give them right, which once are exalted to that estate, to 
exact at the hands of their subjects general obedience in 
whatsoever affairs their power may serve to command. So 
God doth ratify the works of that sovereign authority which 
kings have received by men. 

[7.] This is therefore the right whereby kings do hold 
their power ; but yet in what sort the same doth rest and 
abide in them it somewhat further behoveth to search. 
Wherein, that we be not enforced to make over large dis- 
courses about the different conditions of sovereign or supreme 
power, that which we speak of kings shall be with respect to 
the state and according to the nature of this kingdom, where 
the people are in no subjection, but such as willingly them- 
selves have condescended unto, for their own most behoof 
and security. In kingdoms therefore of this quality the 
highest governor hath indeed universal dominion, but with 
dependence upon that whole entire body, over the several 
parts whereof he hath dominion; so that it standeth for an 
axiom in this case, The king is “ major singulis, universis 
© minor.” ial os 

[8.] The king’s dependency we do not construe as some 
have done, who are of opinion that no man’s birth can make 
him a king, but every particular person advanced unto such 
authority hath at his entrance-into his reign the same be- 
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stowed upon him, as an estate in condition, by the voluntary Boox vn. 
deed of the people, in whom it doth lie to put by any one, and Bic oi 
to prefer some other before him, better liked of, or judged 
fitter for the place, and that the party so rejected hath herein 
no injury, no not although this be done in a place where 
the crown doth go kara yévos, by succession, and to a person 
which being capable hath apparently, if blood be respected, 
the nearest right. They plainly affirm*, that “in all well- 
“ appointed kingdoms, the custom evermore hath been, and 
“is, that children succeed not their deceased parents till 
“ the people after a sort have created them anew, neither that 
“ they grow to their fathers as natural and proper heirs, but 
“ are then to be reckoned for kings, when at the hands of such 
“as represent the people’s majesty they have by a sceptre 
“and diadem received as it were the investiture of kingly 
“ power.” Their very words are}, “ That where such power 
“ is settled into a family or kindred, the stock itself is thereby 
“ chosen, but not the twig that springeth of it. The next of 
“ the stock unto him which reigneth are not through near- 
“ ness of blood made kings, but rather set forth to stand for 
“the kingdom. Where regal dominion is hereditary, it is 
“ notwithstanding if ye look to the persons themselves which 
“have it altogether elective.” ‘To this purpose are alleged 
+ heaps of. Scriptures concerning the solemn coronation or 
inauguration of Saul, of David, of Solomon, of others, by the 
nobles, ancients, and people of the commonwealth of Israel ; 
as if these solemnities were a kind of deed, whereby the right 
of dominion is given. Which strange, untrue, and unnatural 
conceits, set abroad by seedsmen of rebellion, only to animate 
unquiet spirits, and to feed them with a possibility of aspiring 
unto thrones and sceptres, if they can win the hearts of the 
people, what hereditary title soever any other before them 
may have, I say, these unjust and insolent positions I would 
not mention, were it not thereby to make the countenance of 
truth more orient: for unless we will openly proclaim defiance 
unto all law, equity, and reason, we must (there is no remedy) 
acknowledge, that in kingdoms hereditary birth giveth right 
unto sovereign dominion; and the death of the predecessor 


* Junius Brutus, Vindic. p: 83. + Junius Brutus, Vindic. p. 85. 116. 
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BOOK VI, putteth the succéssor by blood in seisin. Those public solem- 

Tih "* nities before mentioned do but either serve for an open 
testification of the inheritor’s right, or belong to the form of 
inducting him into possession of that thing he hath right 
unto. And therefore in case it do happen that without 
right of blood a man in such wise be possessed, all those 
things are utterly void, they make him no indefeasible estate, 
the inheritor by blood may dispossess him as an usurper. 

[9.] The case thus standing, albeit we judge it a thing most 
true, that kings, even inheritors, do hold their right to the 
power of dominion, with dependency upon the whole entire 
body politie over which they rule as kings; yet so it may 
not be understood, as if such dependency did grow, for that 
every supreme governor doth personally take from thence his 
power by way of gift, bestowed of their own free accord upon 
him at the time of his entrance into his said place of sove- 
reign government. But the cause of dependency is> in 
that first original conveyance, when power was derived by 
the whole into one; to pass from him unto them, whom 
out of him nature by lawful birth should produce, and no 
natural or legal inability make uncapable. Neither can any 
man with reason think, but that the first institution of kings 
is a sufficient consideration wherefore their power should 
always depend on that from which it did then flow*. Original 
influence of power from the body into the king, is cause of the 
king’s dependency in power upon the body. 

[10.] By dependency we mean subordination and subjec- 
tion. A manifest token of which dependency may be this: 
as there is no more certain argument that lands are held under 
any as lord, than if we see that such lands in defect of heirs 
do fall by escheat unto him ; in like manner it doth rightly 
follow, that seeing dominion, when there is none to inherit it, 
returneth unto the body, therefore they which before were 
inheritors thereof did hold it with dependency upon the body, 
So that by comparing the body with the head, as touching 
power, it seemeth always to reside in both, fundamentally or 
radically in the one, in the other derivatively; in the one 
the habit, in the other the act of power, 


* Vide Cicer. de Offic. [ii. 12.] 
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May then a body politic at all times withdraw in whole or soox vin. 
in part that influence of dominion which passeth from it, if pao 
inconvenience doth grow thereby? It must be presumed, 
that supreme governors will not in such case oppose them- 
selves, and be stiff in detaining that, the use whereof is with 
public detriment: but surely without their consent I see not 
how the body should be able by any just means to help 
itself, saving when dominion doth escheat. Such things there- 
fore must be thought upon beforehand, that power may be 
limited ere it be granted; which is the next thing we are to 
consider. 

[z1.] In power of dominion, all kings have not an equal lati- In what 
tude. Kings by conquest make their own charter: so that how "°°" 
large their power, either civil or spiritual, is, we cannot with 
any certainty define, further than only to set them in general 
the law of God and nature for bounds. Kings by God’s own 
special appointment have also that largeness of power, which 
he doth assign or permit with approbation. Touching kings 
which were first instituted by agreement and composition 
made with them over whom they reign, how far their power 
may lawfully extend, the articles of compact between them 
must shew: not the articles only of compact at the first 
beginning, which for the most part are either clean worn out 
of knowledge, or else known unto very few, but. whatsoever 
hath been after in free and voluntary manner condescended 
unto, whether by express consent, whereof positive laws are 
witnesses, or else by silent allowance famously notified through 
custom reaching beyond the memory of man. By which 
means of after-agreement, it cometh many times to pass in 
kingdoms, that they whose ancient predecessors were by 
violence and force made subject, do grow even by little and 
little into that most sweet form of kingly government 
which philosophers define to be “ * regency willingly sus- 
tained and endured, with chiefty of power,in the greatest 
things.” 

[12.] Many of the ancients in their writings do speak of 
kings with such high and ample terms, as if universality of 
power, even in regard of things and not of persons only, 


* Arist. Pol. lib. iii. cap.1. [cap. 10 E. cap. 16. ed. Duval. t. ili. 477 B.] 
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Book vu. did appertain to the very being of a king*. The reason is, 


Ch. ii. 12, 


because their speech concerning kings they frame according 
to the state of those monarchs to whom unlimited authority 
was given: which some not observing, imagine that all kings, 
even in that they are kings, ought to have whatsoever power 
they find any sovereign ruler lawfully to have enjoyed. But 
the most judicious philosopher, whose eye scarce any thing 
did escape which was to be found in the bosom of nature, he 
considering how far the power of one sovereign ruler may 
be different from another’s regal authority, notethin Spartan 
kings +, “that of all others lawfully reigning they had the 
“ most restrained power.” <A king which hath not supreme 
power in the greatest things, is rather entitled a king, than 
invested with real sovereignty. We cannot properly term 
him a king, of whom it may not be said, at the leastwise, 
as touching certain the very chiefest affairs of state, airé 
pev apxew, dpxecOar 5% bm ovdevds, “his right in them is to 
“ have rule, not subject to any other predominant.” I am 
not of opinion that simply always in kings the most, but the 
best limited power is best: the most limited is, that which 
may deal in fewest things; the best, that which in dealing is 
tied unto the soundest, perfectest, and most indifferent rule ; 
which rule is the law; I mean not only the law of nature and 
of God, but very national or municipal law consonant there- 
unto. Happier that people whose law is their king in the 
greatest things, than that whose king is himself their law. 
Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like an harp or melodious instrument, 
the strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, follow- 
ing as laws the rules and canons of musical science. Most 
divinely therefore Archytas maketh unto public felicity these 
four steps, every later whereof doth spring from the former, 
as from a mother cause; 6 pév Bacireds vdutsos, 6 88 dpxav 
axdAovOos, 6 d& apy duevos eAevOepos, & 8 Sra kowwvia, eddaiuwr t ; 


* Pythagoras apud Ecphant. de_ ed. Gaisford.] 
Regno. ‘O_xar’ dperay &&dpxov + Polit. iii.14. 
xadeerat [re] Bacwreds, Kal ert, t (Ap. Stob. Floril. II. 166.] 
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adding on the contrary side, that “where this order is not, it er MN se 
“cometh by transgression thereof to pass that the king = 

“ oroweth a tyrant; he that ruleth under him abhorreth 

“to be guided and commanded by him; the people subject 

“ under both, have freedom under neither; and the whole 

* community is wretched.” 

[13.] In which respect, I cannot choose but commend highly 
their wisdom, by whom the foundations of this commonwealth 
have been laid; wherein though no manner person or cause 
be unsubject ie the king’s power, yet so is the power of the 
king over all and in all limited, that unto all his proceedings 
the law itself is a rule. The axioms of our regal government 
are these: “ Lex facit regem:” the king’s grant of any favour 
made contrary to the law is void; “ Rex nihil potest nisi 
“ quod jure potest.” Our kings therefore, when they take 
possession of the room they are called unto, have it painted 
out before their eyes, even by the very solemnities and rites of 
their inauguration, to what affairs by the said law their su- 
preme authority and power reacheth. Crowned we see they 
are, and enthronized, and anointed: the crown a sign of mili- 
tary ; the throne, of sedentary or judicial; the oil, of reli- 
gious or sacred power. 

[14.] Itis not on any side denied, that kings may have such 
authority in secular affairs. The question then is, “ What 
“ power they lawfully may have, and exercise in causes of 
*“ God.” “A prince, a magistrate, or community,” saith D. 
Stapleton*, “may have power to lay corporal punishment 
* on them which are teachers of perverse things; power to 
« make laws for the peace of the Church; power to proclaim, 
“to defend, and even by revenge to preserve from violation 
* dogmata, very articles of religion themselves.” Others + 
in affection no less devoted unto the papacy, do likewise yield, 
that “the civil magistrate may by his edicts and laws keep all 
“ ecclesiastical persons within the bounds of their duties, and 
« constrain them to observe the canons of the Church, to 
‘ follow the rules of ancient discipline.’ That “if Joas 
“ were commended for his care and provision concerning so 
« small a part of religion as the church-treasury ; it must 


* Stapl. de Doct. Princip. et + Choppin. de Sacra Pol. for. 
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“needs be both unto Christian kings themselves greater 
“ honour, and to Christianity a larger benefit, when the cus- 
“ tody of religion whole and of the worship of God in 
“ general is their charge.” If therefore all these things men- 
tioned be most properly the affairs of God, and ecclesiastical 
causes ; if the actions specified be works of power; and if that 
power be such as kings may use of themselves, without the 
leave of any other power superior in the same things: it 
followeth necessarily, that kings may have supreme power, not 
only in civil, but also'in ecclesiastical affairs ; and consequently, 
that they may withstand what bishop or pope soever shall, 
under the pretended claim of higher spiritual authority, oppose 
himself against their proceedings. But they which have made 
us the former grant, will hereunto never condescend. What 
they yield that princes may do, it is with secret exception 
always understood, if the bishop of Rome give leave, if he 
interpose no prohibition; wherefore somewhat it is in show, 
in truth nothing, which they grant. 

Our own reformers do the very like. When they make their 
discourses in general concerning the authority which magi- 
strates may have, a man would think them far from withdraw- 
ing any jot of that which with reason may be thought due. 
“ The prince and civil magistrate *,” saith one of them, “ hath 
“to see that the laws of God touching his worship, and 
* touching all matters and orders of the Church be executed, 
“and duly observed; and to see that every ecclesiastical 
*‘ person do that office whereunto he is appointed, and to 
*€ punish those which fail in their office accordingly.” Another 
acknowledgeth +, that “the magistrate may lawfully uphold 
* all truth by his sword, punish all persons, enforce all to do 
“ their duties unto God and men; maintain by his laws every 
point of God’s word, punish all vice in all men; see into all 
“* causes, visit the ecclesiastical estate, and correct the abuses 
thereof; finally, to look to his subjects, that under him they 
“ may lead their lives in all godliness and honesty.” A third 
more frankly professeth }, that in case their church-discipline 


* T.C. lib. i. p. 192. [154.] ‘his answer to the preface before 
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were established, so little it shorteneth the arms of sovereign soox vm. 
dominion in causes ecclesiastical, that her gracious Majesty, °™"* 
for any thing which they teach or hold to the contrary, may 
no less than now “ remain still over all persons, in all things 
“ supreme governess, even with that full and royal authority, 
‘superiority, preeminence, supremacy, and prerogative, 
“ which the laws already established do give her, and her 
“ Majesty’s injunctions, and the articles of the Convocation- 
“ house, and other writings apologetical of her roy anthony 
“‘ and supreme dignity, do declare and explain.” 

[15-] Posidonius was wont to say of the epicure, “That 
« he thought there were no gods, but that those things which 
“ he spake concerning the gods were only given out for fear of 
« growing odious amongst men; and therefore that in words 
“he left gods remaining, but in very deed overthrew them, 
“ inasmuch as he gave them no kind of motion, no kind of 
“ action®.” After the very selfsame manner, when we come 
unto those particular effects and prerogatives of dominion 
which the laws of this land do grant unto the kings thereof, 
it will appear how these men, notwithstanding their large 
and liberal speeches, abate such parcels out of the fore-alleged 
grand and flourishing sum, that a man comparing the one 
with the other may half stand in doubt, lest their opinions 
in very truth be against that authority which by their speeches 
they seem mightily to uphold, partly for the avoiding of publie 
obloquy, envy, and hatred ; partly to the intent they may both 
in the end, by establishment of their discipline, extinguish 
the force of supreme power which princes have, and yet in 
the meanwhile by giving forth these smooth discourses, obtain 
that their favourers may have somewhat to allege for them by 
way of apology, and that in such words as sound towards all 
kind of fulness in power. But for myself, I had rather con- 
strue such their contradictions in the better part, and impute 
their generc] acknowledgment of the lawfulness of kingly 
power unto the force of truth, presenting itself before them 
sometimes alone; their particular contrarieties, oppositions, 
denials, unto that error which having so fully possessed their 
minds, casteth things inconvenient upon them; of which 
things in their due place. 

* Cicero, lib. i, de Nat. Deor. [c. 44.] 
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[16.] Touching that which is now in hand, we are on all 
sides fully agreed ; first, that there is not any restraint or limit- 
ation of matter for regal authority and power to be conversant 
in, but of religion whole, and of whatsoever cause therete 
appertaineth, kings may lawfully have charge, they lawfully 
may therein exercise dominion, and use the temporal sword : 
secondly, that some kinds of actions conversant about such 
affairs are denied unto kings ; as, namely, actions of the power 
of order, and of that power of jurisdiction, which is with it 
unseparably joined ; power to administer the woré and sacra- 
ments, power to ordain, to judge as an ordinary, to bind and 
loose, to excommunicate, and such like: thirdly, that even in 
these very actions which are proper unto dominion, there 
must be some certain rule, whereunto kings in all their pro- 
ceedings ought to be strictly tied ; which rule for proceedings 
in ecclesiastical affairs and causes by regal power, hath not 
hitherto been agreed upon with so uniform consent and cer- 
tainty as might be wished. ‘The different sentences of men 
herein I will not now go about to examine, but it shall be 
enough to propose what rule doth seem in this case most 
reasonable. 

[17.] It hath been declared already * in general, how “the 
“ best established dominion is where the law doth most rule 
“ the king :” the true effect whereof particularly is found as 
well in ecclesiastical as in civil affairs. In these the king, 
through his supreme power, may do great things and sundry 
himself, both appertaining unto peace and war, both at home, 
by commandment and by commerce with states abroad, 
because so much the law doth permit. Some things on the 
other side, the king alone hath no power to do without con- 
sent of the lords and commons assembled in parliament: the 
king of himself cannot change the nature of pleas, nor courts, 
no not so much as restore blood ; because the law is a bar unto 
him ; not any law divine or natural, for against neither it were 
though kings of themselves might do both, but the positive 
laws of the realm have abridged therein and restrained the 
king’s power; which positive laws, whether by custom or other- 
wise established without repugnancy unto the law of God-and 
nature, ought no less to be of force even in the spiritual 


* [Vid. supra, § 2, 3.] 
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affairs of the Church. Wherefore in regard of ecclesiastical a 
laws, we willingly embrace that of Ambrose, ‘“ Imperator ————— 
“ bonus* intra ecclesiam, non supra ecclesiam, est; kings 
“ have dominion to exercise in ecclesiastical causes, but 
* according to the laws of the Church.” Whether it be 
therefore the nature of courts, or the form of pleas, or the 
kind of governors, or the order of proceedings in whatsoever 
spiritual businesses; for the received laws and liberties of 
the Church the king hath supreme authority and power, but 
against them, none. 

What such positive laws have appointed to be done by 
others than the king, or by others with the king, and in 
what form they have appointed the doing of it, the same of 
necessity must be kept, neither is the king’s sole authority 
to alter it. 

Yea even as it were a thing unreasonable, if in civil affairs 
the king (albeit the whole universal body did join with him) 
should do any thing by their absolute supreme power for the 
ordering of their state at home, in prejudice of any of those 
ancient laws of nations which are of force throughout the 
world, because the necessary commerce of kingdoms de- 
pendeth on them; so in principal matters belonging to Chris- 
tian religion, a thing very scandalous and offensive it must 
needs be thought, if either kings or laws should dispose of 
the affairs of God, without any respect had to that which 
of old hath been reverently thought of throughout the world, 
and wherein there is no law of God which forceth us to 
swerve from the way wherein so many and so holy ages 
have gone. 

Wherefore not without good consideration the very law 
itself hath provided, “That judges ecclesiastical appointed 
“ under the king’s commission shall not adjudge for heresy 
« any thing but that which heretofore hath been so adjudged 
« by the authority of the canonical scriptures, or by the first 
“ four general councils, or by some other general council 
“«‘ wherein the same hath been declared heresy by the express 
«‘ words of the said canonical scriptures, or such as hereafter 
« shall be termed heresy by the high court of parliament of 


* Ambros. Ep. 32. d. 160. [II. pias N. B. The word “ bonus” is not 
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BOOK vi. “ this realm, with the assent of the clergy in the convoca- 


Ch, ii. 18. 
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cy. 


«“ tion *.? By which words of the law who doth not plainly 
see, how in that one branch of proceeding by virtue of the 
king’s supreme authority, the credit which those four general 
councils have throughout all churches evermore had, was 
judged by the makers of the foresaid act a just cause where- 
fore they should be mentioned in that case, as a requisite 
part of the rule wherewith dominion was to be limited. But 
of this we shall further consider, when we come unto that which 
sovereign power may do in making ecclesiastical laws. 

[18.] The cause of deriving supreme power from a whole 
entire multitude unto some special part thereof, 1s partly the 
necessity of expedition in public affairs; partly the incon- 
veniency of confusion and trouble, where a multitude of 
equals dealeth; and partly the dissipation which must needs 
ensue in companies, where every man wholly seeketh his own 
particular (as we all would do, even with other men’s hurt) 
and haply the very overthrow of ourselves in the end also, if 
for procurement of the common good of all men, by keeping 
every several man in order, some were not armed with autho- 
rity over all, and encouraged with prerogatives of honour to 
sustain the weighty burden of that charge. The good which 
is proper unto each man belongeth to the common good of 
all, as a part of the whole’s perfection ; but yet these two 
are things different; for men by that which is proper are 
severed, united they are by that which is common. Where- 
fore, besides that which moveth each man in particular to 
seek his private, there must of necessity in all public societies 
be also a general mover, directing unto the common good, 
and framing every man’s particular to it. The end where- 
unto all government was instituted, was donum publieum, the 
universal or common good. Our question is of dominion, for 
that end and purpose derived into one+. Such as in ‘one 
public state have agreed that the supreme charge of all things 
should be committed unto one, they I say, considering what 
inconveniences may grow where states are subject unto 


* An. 1. Reg. Eliz. [1 Eliz.c.1. tissimi jurisconsulti docuerunt. 
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sundry supreme authorities, were for fear of those incon- Book vm 
veniences withdraw from liking to establish many ; ov« dyaOdv erat oP 
moAvxoipavin, the multitude of supreme commanders is trouble- 

some. “Noman,” saith our Saviour, “ can serve two masters :” 

surely two supreme masters would make any one man’s 

service somewhat uneasy in such cases as might fall out. 

Suppose that to-morrow the power which hath dominion in 

justice require thee at the court; that which in war, at the 

field; that which in religion, at the temple: all have equal 
authority over thee, and impossible it is, that thou shouldest 

be in such case obedient to all: by choosing any one whom 

thou wilt obey, certain thou art for thy disobedience to incur 

the displeasure of the other two. 

[III.] But there is nothing for which some colourable According 
reason or other may not be found. Are we able to shew any Spiess 
commendable state of government, which by experience and pattern. 
practice hath felt the benefit of being in all causes subject 
unto the supreme authority of one? Against the polity of 
Israel, I hope there will no man except, where Moses 
deriving so great a part of his burden in government unto 
others, did notwithstanding retain to himself universal supre- 
macy. Jehoshaphat appointing one to be chief in the affairs 
of God, and another in the king’s affairs, did this as having 
himself dominion over them in both. If therefore, with 
approbation from heaven, the kings of God’s own chosen 
people had in the affairs of Jewish religion supreme power, 
why not Christian kings the like power also in Christian 
religion? Unless men will answer, as some have done*, 

« that touching the Jews, first their religion was of far less r, 
« perfection and dignity than ours is, ours being that truth 
“whereof theirs was but a shadowish prefigurative resem- 
« blance.” Secondly t, “That all parts of their religion, 2. 
“their laws, their sacrifices, their rites and ceremonies, 
® being fully set down to their hands, and needing no more 
but only to be put in execution, the kings might well have 





* Staplet{on] de Princ, Doct. “pore in melius commutandum : 
p.197. [194. Opp. t.i. Controv.11.] sic ipsius sacerdotii regimen im- 
lib.v, c.22. “Primum, ut Judeo- “ perfectius fuit, ut illud viz. etiam 
* rum sacerdotium imperfectius erat, ° “ aliqua ex parte ad Reges pertinere 
‘© quia umbraticum tantum ac meli-  “ non incongrue posset.” 

* oris prefigurativum, suoque tem- — f_ Stapl. ibid. 
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Book viul, “ highest authority to see that done: whereas with us there 


Ch. iii, 2. 


“ are a number of mysteries even in belief, which were not so 
“ generally for them, as for us, necessary to be with sound’ 
express acknowledgment understood ; a number of things 
“belonging unto external regiment, and one manner of 
“ serving God, not set down by particular ordinances, and 
“ delivered unto us in writing; for which cause the state of 
“ the Church doth now require that the spiritual authority 
« of ecclesiastical persons be large, absolute, and not subor- 


. © dinate to regal power.” Thirdly *, “ that whereas God 


“armeth religion Jewish, with temporal, Christian, with 
“a sword but of spiritual punishment; the one with power 
“to imprison, to scourge, and to put to death, the other 
“ with bare authority to censure and excommunicate ; there 
“is no reason that the Church, which now hath no visible 
“ sword, should in regiment be subject unto any other power, 
«than only unto theirs which have authority to bind and 


- “loose.” Fourthly +, “that albeit while the Church was 


“restrained unto one people, it seemed not incommodious 
“to grant their kings the general chiefty of power; yet 
“ now, the Church having spread itself over all nations, great 
“ inconveniency might thereby grow, if every Christian 
“ king in his several territory should have the like power.” 
Of all these differences, there is not one which doth prove it 
a thing repugnant unto the law either of God or nature, 
that all supremacy of external power be in Christian king- 
doms granted unto the kings thereof, for preservation of 
quietness, unity, order, and peace, in such-manner as hath 
been shewed. 

[2.] The service which we do unto the true God who 
made heaven and earth is far different from that which 
heathens have done unto their supposed gods, though no- 
thing else were respected but only the odds between their 
hope and ours. The offices of piety or true religion sincerely 
performed have the promises both of this life and of the life 
to come: the practices of superstition have neither. If not- 
withstanding the heathens, reckoning upon no other reward 
for all which they did but only protection and favour in the 


* Tdem ibid, { Stapl. ibid. , 
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temporal estate and condition of this present life, and per- Book vit. 


ceiving how great good did hereby publicly grow, as long as 
fear to displease (they knew not what) divine power was 
some kind of bridle unto them, did therefore provide that the 
highest degree of care for their religion should be the prin- 
cipal charge of such as having otherwise also the greatest and 
chiefest power were by so much the more fit to have custody 
thereof: shall the like kind of provision be in us thought 
blameworthy ? ; 


A gross error it is, to think that regal power ought to serve [Ad pri- 
for the good of the body, and not of the soul ; for men’s tem- ™™™] 


poral peace, and not for their eternal safety: and if God had 
ordained kings for no other end and purpose but only to fat 
up men like hogs, and to see that they have their mast *? 
Indeed, to lead men unto salvation by the hand of secret, 
invisible, and ghostly regiment, or by the external adminis- 
tration of things belonging unto priestly order, (such as the 
word and sacraments are,) this is denied unto Christian 
kings: no cause in the world to think them uncapable of 
supreme authority in the outward government which dis- 
poseth the affairs of religion so far forth as the same are 
disposable by human authority, and to think them uncapable 
thereof, only for that the said religion is everlastingly bene- 
ficial to them that faithfully continue in it, And even as 
little cause there is, that being admitted thereunto amongst 
the Jews, they should amongst the Christians of necessity be 
delivered from ever exercising any such power, for the 
dignity and perfection which is in our religion more than 
in theirs +. 





Ch. iii. 3. 


[3-] It may be a question, whether the affairs of Christ- Ad secun- 


ianity require more wit, more study, more knowledge of 


divine things in him which shall order them, than the Jewish 
religion did. For although we deny not the form of external 
government, together with all other rites and ceremonies, to 
have been-in more particular manner set down: yet withal it 
must be considered also, that even this very thing did in some 
respects make the burthen of their spiritual regiment the 
harder to be borne; by reason of infinite doubts and diffi- 


~* [See book v. c. 76. § 4.] t 2 Cor. iii-7, 8. 
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BooK vu. culties which the very obscurity and darkness of their law 


. lil. 4. 


Ad ter- 


tium. 


did breed, and which being not first decided, the law could 
not possibly have due execution. 

Besides, inasmuch as their law did also dispose even of all 
kind of civil affairs; their clergy, being the interpreters of 
the whole law, sustained not only the same labour which 
divines do amongst us, but even the burthen of our lawyers 
too. Nevertheless, be it granted that moe things do now 
require to be publicly deliberated and resolved upon with 
exacter judgment in matters divine than kings for the most 
part have: their personal inability to judge, m such sort as 
professors do, letteth not but that their regal authority may 
have the selfsame degree or sway which the kings of Israel 
had in the affairs of their religion, to rule and command 
according to the manner of supreme governors. 

[4.] As for the sword, wherewith God armed his Church 
of old, if that were a reasonable cause why kings might then 
have dominion, I see not but that it ministreth still as forcible 
an argument for the lawfulness and expediency of their con- 
tinuance therein now. As we degrade and excommunicate, 
even so did the Church of the Jews both separate offenders 
from the temple, and depose the clergy also from their rooms, 
when cause required. The other sword of corporal punish- 
ment is not by Christ’s own appomtment in the hands of the 
Church of Christ, as God did place it himself in the hands of 
the Jewish Church. For why? He knew that they whom 
he sent abroad to gather a people unto him only by persuasive 
means, were to build up his Church even within the bosom 
of kingdoms, the chiefest governors whereof would be open 
enemies unto it every where for the space of many years. 
Wherefore such commission for discipline he gave them, as 
they might any where exercise in quiet and peaceable man- 
ner; the subjects of no commonwealth being touched in goods 
or person, by virtue of that spiritual regiment whereunto 
Christian religion embraced did make them subject. 

Now when afterwards it came to pass, that whole kingdoms 
were made Christian, I demand whether that authority, 
which served before for the furtherance of religion, may not 
as effectually serve to the maintenance of Christian religion. 
Christian religion hath the sword of spiritual discipline, But 
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doth that suffice? The Jewish which had it also, did never- poox vm. 
theless stand in need to be aided with the power of the civil ees 
sword. The help whereof, although when Christian religion 
cannot have, it must without it sustain itself as far as the 
other which it hath will serve; notwithstanding, where both 
may be had, what forbiddeth the Church to enjoy the benefit 
of both? Will any man deny that the Church doth need the 
rod of corporal punishment to keep her children in obedience 
withal? Such a law as Macabeus made amongst the Scots, 
that he which continued an excommunicate two years toge- 
ther, and reconciled not himself to the church, should forfeit 
all his goods and possessions. 

Again, the custom which many Christian churches have to 
fly to the civil magistrate for coercion of those that will not 
otherwise be reformed,—these things are proof sufficient that 
even in Christian religion, the power wherewith ecclesiastical 
persons were endued at the first is unable to do of itself so 
much as when secular power doth strengthen it; and that, 
not by way of ministry or service, but of predominancy, such 
as the kings of Israel in their time exercised over the Church 
of God. 

[5-] Yea, but the Church of God was then restrained more Ad 
narrowly to one people and one king, which now being spread quantum: 
throughout all kingdoms, it would be a cause of great dis- 
similitude in the exercise of Christian religion if every king 
should be over the affairs of the church where he reigneth 
supreme ruler. 

Dissimilitude in great things is such a thing which draweth 
great inconvenience after it, a thing which Christian religion 
must always carefully prevent. And the way to prevent it is, 
not as some do imagine, the yielding up of supreme power 
over all churches into one only pastor’s hands; but the 
framing of their government, especially for matter of sub- 
stance, every where according to the rule of one only Law, to 
stand in no less force than the law of nations doth, to be re- 
ceived in all kingdoms, all sovereign rulers to be sworn no 
otherwise unto it than some are to maintain the liberties, 
laws, and received customs of the country where they reign. 
This shall cause uniformity even under several dominions, 
without those woeful inconveniences: whereunto the state of 
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poox vin. Christendom was subject heretofore, through the tyranny 


Ch. iii. 6, 
iv. I. 


and oppression of that one universal Nimrod who alone 
did all. 

And, till the Christian world be driven to enter into the 
peaceable and true consultation about some such kind of 
general law concerning those things of weight and moment 
wherein now we differ, if one church hath not the same order 
which another hath: let every church keep as near as may 
be the order it should have, and commend the just defence 
thereof unto God, even as Juda did, when it differed in the 
exercise of religion from that form which Israel followed. 

[6.] Concerning therefore the matter whereof we have 
hitherto spoken, let it stand for our final conclusion, that in a 
free Christian state or kingdom, where one and the selfsame 
people are the Church and the commonwealth, God through 
Christ directing that people to see it for good and weighty 
considerations expedient that their sovereign lord and go- 
vernor in causes civil have also in ecclesiastical affairs a 
supreme power; forasmuch as the light of reason doth lead 
them unto it, and against it God’s own revealed law hath 
nothing: surely they do not in submitting themselves there- 
unto any other than that which a wise and religious people 
ought to do. 

It was but a little overflowing of wit in Thomas Aquinas 
so to play upon the words of Moses* in the Old, and of 
Peter + in the New Testament, as though because the one did 
term the Jews “a priestly kingdom,” the other us “a kingly 
* priesthood,” those two substantives “kingdom” and “ priest- 


hood” should import, that Judaism did stand through the 


kings’ superiority over priests, Christianity through the priests’ 
supreme authority over kings. Is it probable, that Moses and 
Peter had herein so nice and curious conceits? Or else more 
likely that both meant one and the same thing ; namely that 
God doth glorify and sanctify his, even with full perfection 
in both; which thing St. John doth in plainer sort ex- 
press, saying that “Christ hath made us both kings and 
priests t. 

[IV.1.] These things being thus first considered, it will 


* Exod. xix. [6.] 1 Pet. ii. [9.] Thomas in eum locum, » t Reyelat. i. 6. 
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be the easier to judge concerning our own estate, whether noox vut. 
by force of ecclesiastical dominion with us kings have any —™:* 
other kind of prerogative than they may lawfully hold and ies oa 
enjoy. It is as some do imagine too much, that kings of Heads of 
England should be termed Heads, in relation to the Church. ae ee 
That which we understand by headship, is their only supreme Christ 


power in ecclesiastical affairs or causes. That which law- cag 
fully princes are, what should make it unlawful for men by fon Dy 
special styles or titles to signify? If the having of supreme 
power be allowed, why is the expressing thereof by the title 

of head condemned? They seem in words, at the leastwise 

some of them, now at the length to acknowledge that kings 

may have supreme government even over all, both persons 

and causes. We in terming our princes heads of the Church, 

do but testify that we ceineiels them such governors. 

[2.] Against this pobadvatlinte it will be replied*, that 
howsoever we interpret ourselves, it is not fit for a mortal 
man, and therefore not fit for a civil magistrate, to be entitled 
head of the Church. Why so? First “this title, Head of 
“the Church, was given unto our Saviour Christ +, to lift 
“him above all powers, rules, and dominions, either in 
« heaven or in earth. Where if this title belong also to the 
civil magistrate, then it is manifest that there is a power in 
“earth whereunto our Saviour Christ is not in this point 
“ superior. Again, if the civil magistrate may have this title, 
“ he may be also termed the first-begotten of all creatures, 
“the first-begotten of the dead, yea the Redeemer of his 
“people. For these are alike given him as dignities whereby 
“he is lifted up above all creatures. Besides this, the whole 
“ aroument of the Apostle in both places doth lead to shew 
“ that this title, Head of the Church, cannot be said of any 
“ creature. And further, the very demonstrative article, 
“ among the Hebrews especially, whom S. Paul doth follow, 
« serveth to tie that which is verified of one, unto himself 
“alone: so that when the apostle doth say that Christ is 
“ % xepady, the Head; it is as much as if he should say, 
“ Christ, and no other, is the. Head of the Church.” 


* T.C.libii. p.qrz. ft Ephes.iv2r, Col. i. 18. - 
tla 
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[3.] Thus have we against the entitling of the highest 
magistrates, Head, with relation unto the Church, four several 
arguments, gathered by strong surmise out of words marvellous 
unlikely to have been written for any such purpose as that 
whereunto they are now urged. To the Ephesians, the 
apostle writeth *, “That Christ, God hath seated on his 
“ own right hand in the heavenly places, above all regency, 
“ and authority, and power, and dominion, and whatsoever 
“‘ name is named, not in this world only, but in that which 
“ shall be also: and hath under his feet set all things, and 
“hath given him head above all things unto the Church, 
“which is his body, even the complement of him which 
* accomplished all in all.” To the Colossians in like mannerf, 
« That He is the head of the body of the Church, who is a 
* first-born regency out of the dead, to the end he might be 
* made amongst them all such an one as hath the chiefty :” 
he meaneth, amongst all them whom before he mentioned 
saying t, “In him all things that are, were made; the 
“ things in the heavens, and the things in the earth, the 
* things that are visible, and the things that are invisible, 
‘* whether they be thrones, or dominations, or regencies,” &e, 

Unto the fore-alleged arguments therefore we answer : first, 
that it is not simply the title of Head, which lifteth our 
Saviour above all powers, but the title of Head in such sort 
understood, as the apostle himself meant it: so that the same 
being imparted in another sense unto others, doth not any 
way make those others therein his equals; inasmuch as 
diversity of things is usual to be understood, even when of 
words there is no diversity ; and it is only the adding of one 
and the selfsame thing unto diverse persons, which doth 
argue equality in them. IfI term Christ and Cesar lords, yet 
this is no equalling of Cesar with Christ, because it is not 
thereby intended. “To term the emperor Lord,” saith Ter- 
tullian §, “I for mine own part will not refuse, so that I be 
“ not required to term him Lord in the same sense that God 
* is so termed,” 


* Ephes. i. 20-23. cam plane Imperatorem Domi- 
+ Col. i. 18. { Col. i. 16. “num sed quando non cogor ut 
§ Apol. (adv. Gent. c. 34.] “Di- ‘ Dominum Dei vice dicam,’ 
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Neither doth it follow, which is objected in the second poox vu. 


place, that if the civil magistrate may be entitled an Head, 
he may also as well be termed, “ the first-begotten of all 
“ ereatures,’ “the first-begotten of the dead,” and “the 
“ Redeemer of his people.” For albeit the former dignity do 
lift him up no less than these, yet these terms are not appliable 
and apt to signify any other inferior dignity, as the former 
term of Head was. 

The argument or matter which the Apostle followeth hath 
small evidence for proof, that his meaning was to appropriate 
unto Christ the foresaid title, otherwise than only in such 
sense as doth make it, being so understood, too high to 
be given to any creature. 

As for the force of the article, whereby our Lord and 
Saviour is named the Head, it serveth to tie that unto him 
by way of excellency, which in a meaner degree is common 
to others; it doth not exclude any other utterly from being 
termed Head, but from being entitled as Christ is, the Head, 
by way of the very highest degree of excellency. Not in the 
communication of names, but in the confusion of things, is 
error. 

[4.] Howbeit, if Head were a name which well could not 
be, or never had been used to signify that which a magis- 
trate may be in relation unto some church, but were by 
continual use of speech appropriated unto that only thing 
which it signifieth, being applied unto Jesus Christ; then, 
although we might earry in ourselves a right understanding, 
yet ought we otherwise rather to speak, unless we interpret 
our own meaning by some clause of plainer speech ; because 
we are else in manifest danger to be understood according to 
that construction and sense wherein such words are usually 
taken. But here the rarest construction, and most removed 
from common sense, is that which the word doth import 
being applied unto Christ; that which we signify by it in 
giving it unto the magistrate, is a great deal more familiar 
in the common conceit of men. The word is so fit to signify* 


* Capita papaverum, primores termed the Head of Samaria, which 
civitatis. Liv. I. [54.] Roma xe- was the seat of his throne and king- 
adh ovpmaons “Iradias. Dionys. dom. Esai. vii. 9. 
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all kinds of superiority, preeminence, and chiefty, that no one 
thing is more ordinary than so to use it even in vulgar 
speech, and in common understanding so to take it. If there- 
fore a Christian king may have any preeminence or chiefty 
above-all other in the Church, (albeit it were less than 
Theodore Beza* giveth, who placeth kings amongst the 
principal members whereunto public function in the Church 
belongeth, and denicth not, but that of them which have 
public function, the civil magistrate’s power hath all the rest 
at commandment, in regard of that part of his office, which 
is to procure that peace and good order be especially kept 
in things concerning the first Table ;) even hereupon to 
term him the Head of that Church which is his kingdom, 
should not seem so unfit a thing: which title surely we 
would not communicate to any other, no not although it 
should at our hands be exacted with torments, but that our 
meaning herein is made known to the whole world, so that 
no man which will understand can easily be ignorant, that we 
do not impart to kings, when we term them Heads, the 
honour which properly is given to our Lord and Saviour 
Christ, when the blessed Apostles in Scripture do term him, 
the Head of the Church. 

[5.] The power which we signify by that name, differeth in 
three things plainly from that which Christ doth challenge. 

It differeth in order, measure, and kind. In order, because 
God hath given him to his Church for the Head, izép ravra, 
above all, irepdve maons ris dpxijs, “fart above all princi- 
“ pality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
“name that is named, not in this world only, but also in 
“ that which is to come:” whereas the power which others 
have is subordinate unto his. 

Again, as he differeth in order, so in measure of power 
also; because God hath given unto him+ the ends of the 
earth for his possession; unto him, dominion from sea to sea; 
unto him, all power in heaven and in earth; unto him, such 
sovereignty, as doth not only reach over all places, persons, 
and things, but doth rest in his one only person, and is not 
by any succession continued : He reigneth as Head and King 
for ever, nor is there any kind of law which tieth him, but 


* Confess, c. 5. art. 23. + Ephes. i. 21, 22. t Psal. ii. 8. 
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his own proper will and wisdom: his power is absolute, the soox vu. 
same jointly over all which it is severally over each; not so bas 
the power of any other’s headship. How kings are restrained. 

and in what sort their authority is limited, we have shewed 

before. So that unto him is given by the title of Headship 

over the Church, that largeness of power, wherein neither man 

nor angel can be matched or compared with him, 

The last and the weightiest difference between him and 
them, is in the very kind of their power. The head being 
of all other parts of man’s body the most divine*, hath 
dominion over all the rest: it is the fountain of sense, of 
motion ; the throne where the guide of the soul doth reign; 
the court from whence direction of all things human pro- 
ceedeth. Why Christ is called Head of his Church, these 
causes they themselves do yield. As the head is the highest 
part of a man, above which there is none, always joined with 
the body : so Christ is the highest in his Church, inseparably 
knit with it. Again, as the head giveth sense and moving 
to all the body, so he quickeneth, and together with under- 
standing of heavenly things, giveth strength to walk therein. 
Seeing therefore, that they cannot affirm Christ sensibly pre- 
sent, or always visibly joined unto his body the Church which 
is on earth, masmuch as his corporal residence is in heaven; 
again, seeing they do not affirm (it were intolerable if they 
should) that Christ doth personally administer the external 
regiment of outward actions in the Church, but by the secret 
inward influence of his grace, giveth spiritual life and the 
strength of ghostly motions thereunto: impossible it is, that 
they should so close up their eyes, as not to discern what 
odds there is between that kind of operation which we imply 
in the headship of princes, and that which agreeth to our 
Saviour’s dominion over the Church. The headship which 
we give unto kings is altogether visibly exercised, and order- 
eth only the external frame of the Church’s affairs here 
amongst us; so that it plainly differeth from Christ’s, even 
in very nature and kind. To be in such sort united unto the 
Church as he is; to work as he worketh, either on the whole 
Church, or on any particular assembly, or in any one man; 
doth neither agree, nor hath possibility of agreeing, unto 
any besides him. 


* Qedraroy kal Tov év hpi révrev Seororody. Plat. in Tim. 
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Book vit. [6.] Against the first distinction or difference it is ob- 
cae ee jected*, that to entitle a magistrate Head of the Church, 
anes es although it be under Christ, is most absurd. For Christ 
first dif hath a twofold superiority; a superiority over his Church, 
ference, ila 0 : ; 
whereby, and a superiority over kingdoms: according to the one, he 
eee q “ hath a superior, which is his Father ; according to the other, 
eing Hea , a i F : & 
simply,  “ none but immediate authority with his Father :” that is to 
ers say, of the Church he is Head and Governor only as the Son 
Heads un- of man; Head and Governor over kingdoms only ¢ as the Son 
der Christ. 4 God. In the Church, as man, he hath officers tinder him, 
which officers are ecclesiastical persons : as for the civil magis- 
trate, his office belongeth unto kingdoms, and commonwealths, 
neither is he therein an under or subordinate head of Christ ; 
“ considering that his authority cometh from God, simply and 
‘ immediately, even as our Saviour Christ’s doth +.” 

Whereunto the sum of our answer is, first, that as Christ 
being Lord or Head over all, doth by virtue of that sove- 
reignty rule all; so he hath no more a superior in govern- 
ing his Church, than in exercising sovereign dominion upon 
the rest of the world besides. Secondly, that all authority, 
as well civil as ecclesiastical, is subordinate unto his. - And 
thirdly, that the civil magistrate being termed Head, by 
reason of that authority in ecclesiastical affairs which it hath 
been already declared that themselves do in word acknow- 
ledge to be lawful; it followeth that he is an Head even 
subordinated of, and to Christ. 

For more plain explication whereof, first, unto God we 
acknowledge daily t, that kingdom, power, and glory, are 
his; that he is$ the immortal and invisible King of ages, 
as well the future which shall be, as the present which now 
is. That which the Father doth work as Lord and king over 
all, he worketh not without, but by the Son, who through 
eoeternal generation receiveth of the Father that power 
which the Father hath of himself. And for that cause our 
Saviour’s words concerning his own dominion are, “To me 
“all power both in heaven and in earth is given.” The 
Father by the Son both did create, and doth guide all; 


* T.C. lib.ii. p. 411. [and i.167.] stance is given, not the very words. 
+ 'T.C. lib. ii. p. 418. [Of this and £ Matt. vi. 13. Hi } 


the passage last referred to, the sub- §-1 Timi. 17. 
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wherefore Christ hath supreme dominion over the whole Boox vm. 
universal world. re 
Christ is God, Christ is Adyos, the consubstantial Word 
of God, Christ is also that consubstantial Word made man. 
As God, he saith of himself*, “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
“ beginning and the end: he which was, which is, and which 
“igs to come; even the very Omnipotent.” As the consub- 
stantial Word of God, he had with God before the begin- 
ning of the world, that glory which as man he requesteth 
to have+; “ Father, glorify thy Son now with that glory 
“ which with thee I enjoyed before the world was.” For 
there is no necessity that all things spoken of Christ should 
agree unto him either as God, or else as man ; but some 
things as he is the consubstantial Word of God, some things 
as he is that Word incarnate. The works of supreme do- 
minion which have been since the first beginning wrought 
by the power of the Son of God, are now most truly and 
properly the works of the Son of man: the Word made 
flesh doth sit for ever, and reign as sovereign Lord over all. 
Dominion belongeth unto the kingly office of Christ, as pro- 
pitiation and mediation unto his priestly ; instruction, unto 
his pastoral or prophetical office. His works of dominion 
are in sundry degrees or kinds, according to the different 
condition of them which are subject unto it: he presently 
doth govern, and hereafter shall judge the world, entire 
and whole, therefore his regal power cannot be with truth 
restrained unto a portion of the world only. Notwithstand- 
ing forasmuch as all do not shew and acknowledge with 
dutiful submission that obedience which they owe unto him ; 
therefore such as do, their Lord he is termed by way of 
excellency, no otherwise than the Apostle doth term God f, 
the Saviour generally of all, but especially of the faithful : 
these being brought to the obedience of faith, are every where 
spoken of as men translated into that kingdom, wherein who- 
soever is comprehended, Christ is § the author of eternal ’sal- 
vation unto them; they have a high kind of ghostly fellow- 
ship || with God, and Christ, and saints; or as the Apostle in 
more ample manner speaketh J, “ Aggregated they are unto 
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« Mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, the celestial 
« Jerusalem, and to the company of innumerable angels, and 
“ to the congregation of the first-born, which are written in 
“heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
“ of just and perfect men, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
“ New Testament.” In a word, they are of that mystical 
body, which we term the Church of Christ. As for the rest, 
we find them accounted “aliens from the commonwealth of 
« Tsrael, men that lay in the kingdom of darkness, and that 
“are in this present world without God.” Our “Saviour’s 
dominion is therefore over these, as over rebels; over them as 
dutiful subjects. 

Which things being in holy Scriptures so plain, I some- 
what muse at those strange positions, that Christ * in the 
government of the Church, and superiority over the officers 
of it, hath himself a superior, which is his Father; but in the 
government of kingdoms and commonwealths, and in the 
superiority which he hath over kings, no superior. Again fT, 
“ that the civil magistrate cometh from God immediately, as 
“ Christ doth, and is not subordinate unto Christ.” In 
what evangelist, apostle, or prophet, is it found, that Christ, 
supreme governor of the Church, should be so unequal to 
himself, as he is supreme governor of kingdoms? The works 
of his providence for preservation of mankind by upholding 
of kingdoms, not only obedient unto, but even rebellious 
and obstinate against him, are such as proceed from divine 
power; and are not the works of his providence for safety of 
God’s elect, by gathering, inspiring, comforting, and every 
way preserving his Church, such as proceed from the same 
power likewise? Surely, if Christ t “as God and man have 
“ ordained certain means for the gathering and keeping of his 
“ Church,” seeing this doth belong to the government of his 
Church ; it must in reason follow, I think, that as God and 
man he worketh in church regiment, and consequently hath 
no more therein any superior, than in the government of 
commonwealths. 

Again, to “be in the midst of his, wheresoever they are 
“assembled in his name,” and to be “with them till the 
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* world’s end,” are comforts which Christ doth perform to his Boox vm. 
Church as Lord and Governor ; yea, such as he cannot perform I 
but by that very power wherein he hath no superior. 

Wherefore, unless it can be proved, that all the works of 
our Saviour’s government in the Church are done by the mere 
and only force of his human nature, there is no remedy but to 
acknowledge it a manifest error, that Christ in the government 
of the world is equal unto the Father, but not in the govern- 
ment of the Church. Indeed, to the honour of this dominion 
it cannot be said that God did exalt him otherwise than only 
according to that human nature wherein he was made low: 
for as the Son of God, there could no advancement or exalta- 
tion grow unto him: and yet the dominion, whereunto he was 
in his human nature lifted up, is not without divine power 
exercised. It is by divine power, that the Son of man who 
sitteth in heaven, doth work as king and lord upon us which 
are on earth. 

The exercise of his dominion over the Church militant can- 
not choose but cease, when there is no longer any militant 
Church in the world. And therefore as generals of armies 
when they have finished their work, are wont to yield up such 
commissions as were given them for that purpose, and to re- 
main in the state of subjects and not of lords, as concerning 
their former authority ; even so, when the end of all things is 
come, the Son of man, who till then reigneth, shall do the 
like, as touching regiment over the militant Church on earth. 
So that between the Son of man and his brethren, over whom 
he now reigneth in this their warfare, there shall be then, as 
touching the exercise of that regiment, ne such difference ; 
they not warfaring under him any longer, but he together 
with them under God receiving the joys of everlasting 
triumph, that so God may be all in all; all misery in all the 
wicked through his justice; in all the righteous, through his 
love, all felicity and bliss. In the meanwhile he reigneth over 
this world as king, and doth those things wherein none is 
superior unto him, whether we respect the works of his pro- 
vidence over kingdoms, or of his regiment over the Church. 

The cause of error in this point doth seem to have been a 
misconceit, that Christ, as Mediator, being inferior unto his 
Father, doth, as Mediator, all works of regiment over the 
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nook vm. Church* ; when in truth, government doth belong to his 
—= kingly office, mediatorship, to his priestly. For, as the high 
priest both offered sacrifice for expiation of the people’s 
sins, and entered into the holy place, there to make imterces- 
sion for them: so Christ +, having finished upon the cross 
that part of his priestly office which wrought the propitiation 
for our sins, did afterwards enter into very heaven, and doth 
there as mediator of the New Testament appear in the sight 
of God for us. <A like slip of judgment it is, when they 
hold{ that civil authority is from God, but not mediately 
through Christ, nor with any subordination unto Christ. For 
“there is no power,” saith the Apostle, “but from God § ;” 
nor doth any thing come from God but by the hands of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
They deny it not to be said of Christ in the Old Testament ||, 
“ By me kings reign, and princes decree justice; by me 
“‘ princes rule, and the nobles, and all the judges of the 
© earth.” In the New as much is taught 7, “That Christ is the 
* Prince of the kings of the earth.” Wherefore to the end it 
may more plainly appear how all authority of man is derived 
from God through Christ, and must by Christian men be 
acknowledged to be no otherwise held than of and under him ; 
we are to note, that because whatsoever hath necessary being, 
the Son of God doth cause it to be, and those things without 
which the world cannot well continue, have necessary being 
in the world; a thing of so great use as government amongst 
men, and human dominion in government, cannot choose but 
be originally from him, and have reference also of subordination 
unto him. Touching that authority which civil magistrates 
have in ecclesiastical affairs, it being from God by Christ, as 
all other good things are, cannot choose but be held as a 
thing received at his hands; and because such power as is 
of necessary use for the ordering of religion, wherein the 
essence and very being of the Church consisteth, can no other- 
wise flow from him, than according to that special care which 
he hath to guide and govern his own people: it followeth 
that the said authority is of and under him after a more pecu- 
* [(T. C.] ib. ii. p. 411. lin. 16. § Rom. xiii. 1. 
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liar manner, namely, in that he is Head of the Church, and BOOK VIII. 
not in respect of his general regency over the world. « Al] =" 
“ things,” (saith the Apostle* speaking unto the Church) 
“are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Kings 
are Christ’s, as saints; and kings are Christ’s, as kings: as 
saints, because they are of the Church; as kings, because they 
are in authority over the Church, if not collectively, yet 
divisively understood; that is over each particular person 
within that Church where they are kings. Such authority, 
reaching both unto all men’s persons, and unto all kinds of 
causes also, it is not denied but that they lawfully may have 
and exercise; such authority it is, for which, and for no 
other in the world, we term them heads; such authority they 
have under Christ, because he in all things is Lord over all. 
And even of Christ it is that they have received such autho- 
rity, inasmuch as of him all lawful powers are: therefore the 
civil magistrate is, in regard of this power, an under and 
subordinate head of Christ’s people. 

[7.] Itis but idle when they plead f, “that although for seca Against 
“‘ companies of men there may be several heads or governors, Sees 
A differing i in the measure of their authority from the chiefest wets 
* who is head of all; yet so it cannot be in the Church, for said to be 
“ that the reason why head-magistrates appoint others for such bette! 
* several places is, because they cannot be present every where king no 
“ to perform the office of a head. But Christ is never from nas 
“ his body, nor from any part of it, and therefore needeth not his own do- 
“ to substitute any, which may be heads, some over one church eae 
“ and some over another.” Indeed the consideration of man’s 
imbecility, which maketh many hands necessary where the 
burden is too great for one, moved Jethro to be a persuader of 
Moses, that a number of heads or rulers might be instituted 
for discharge of that duty by parts, which in whole he saw was 
troublesome. Now although there be not in Christ any such 
defect or weakness, yet other causes there may be diverse, 
moe than we are able to search into, wherefore it might seem 
to him expedient to divide his kingdom into many portions, 
and to place many heads over it, that the power which each 
of them hath in particular with restraint, might illustrate the 
greatness of his unlimited authority, Besides, howsoever 
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300K vit. Christ be spiritually always united unto every part of his 
se body, which is the Church ; nevertheless we do all know, and 
they themselves who allege this will, I doubt not, confess also, 
that from every church here visible, Christ, touching visible 
and corporal presence, is removed as far as heaven from 
earth is distant. Visible government is a thing necessary for 
the Church; and it doth not appear how the exercise of visible 
government over such multitudes every where dispersed 
throughout the world should consist without sundry visible 
governors ; whose power being the greatest in that Rind so far 
as it reacheth, they are in consideration thereof termed so far 
heads. Wherefore, notwithstanding that perpetual conjunc- 
tion, by virtue whereof our Saviour remaineth always spi- 
ritually united unto the parts of his mystical body; Heads 
endued with supreme power, extending unto a certain com- 
pass, are for the exercise of visible regiment not unnecessary. 
Some other reasons there are belonging unto this branch, 
which seem to have been objected, rather for the exercise of 
men’s wits in dissolving sophisms, than that the authors of 
them could think in likelihood thereby to strengthen their 
cause. For example*, “If the magistrate be head of the 
“ Church within his own dominion, then is he none of the 
« Church ; for all that Church maketh the body of Christ, 
«and every one of the Church fulfilleth the place of one 
“ member of the body. By making the magistrate therefore 
“ head+, we do exclude him from being a member subject to 
“ the head, and so leave him no place in the Church.” By 
which reason, the name of a body politic is supposed to be 
always taken of the inferior sort alone, excluding the principal 
guides and governors; contrary to all men’s custom of speech. 
The error riseth by misconstruing of some scripture sen- 
tences, where Christ as the head, and the Church as the body, 
are compared or opposed the one to the other: and because in 
such comparisons and oppositions, the body is taken for those 
only parts which are subject to the head, they imagine that 
whoso is head of any church, he is even thereby excluded 
from being a part of that church: that the magistrate can be 
none of the Church, if so be we make him the head of the 
church in his own dominions. A chief and principal part of 
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the Church, therefore no part; this is surely a strange con- Book VIII. 
clusion. A church doth indeed make the body of Christ, being sth 
wholly taken together; and every one in the same chek 
fulfilleth the place of a member in the body, but not the place 
of an inferior member, he which hath supreme authority and 
power over all the rest. Wherefore, by making the magistrate 
head in his own dominions, we exclude him from being a 
member subject unto any other person which may visibly there 
rule in place of an head or governor over him; but so far are 
we off from leaving him by this means no place in the Church, 
that we grant him the chiefest place. Indeed the heads of 
those visible bodies, which are many, can be but parts inferior 
in that spiritual body which is but one; yea, they may from 
this be excluded clean, who notwithstanding ought to be 
honoured, as possessing in the other the highest rooms: but 
for the magistrate to be termed, one way, within his own 
dominions, an head, doth not bar him from being either way 
a part or member of the Church of God. 

As little to the purpose are those other cavils: “ A Church 
“ which hath the magistrate for head, is a perfect man without 
“ Christ. So that the knitting of our Saviour thereunto should 
“be an addition of that which is too much*.” Again, “If 
“the Church be the body of Christ, and of the civil magis- 
“ trate, it shall have two heads, which being monstrous, is to 
“the great dishonour of Christ and his Church.” Thirdly, 
“ Tf the Church be planted in a popular estate, then, foras- 
“ much as all govern in common, and all have authority, all 
“ shall be head there, and no body at all; which is another 
“monster.” It might be feared what this birth of so many 
monsters might portend, but that we know how things 
natural enough in themselves may seem monstrous through 
misconceit ; which error of mind is indeed a monster, and so 
the skilful in nature’s mysteries have used to term it. The 
womb of monsters, if any be, is that troubled understanding, 
wherein, because things lie confusedly mixed together, what 
they are it appeareth not. 

A Church perfect without Christ, I know not which way 
a man should imagine; unless there may be either Chris- 
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BooK vu. tianity without Christ, or else a Church without Christianity. 
aps magistrates be heads of the Church, they are of necessity 
Christians; if Christians, then is their Head Christ. 

The adding of Christ the universal Head over all unto 
the magistrate’s particular headship, is no more superfluous 
in any church than in other societies it is to be both severally 
each subject unto some head, and to have also a head gene- 
ral for them all to be subject unto. For so in armies and in 
civil corporations we see it fareth. A body politic in such re- 
spects is not like to a natural body; in this, moe heads than 
one are superfluous; in that, not. 

It is neither monstrous nor as much as uncomely for a church 
to have different heads: for if Christian churches be in number 
many, and every of them a body perfect by itself, Christ being 
Lord and Head over all; why should we judge it a thing 
more monstrous for one body to have two heads, than one head 
so many bodies? Him God hath made the supreme Head of 
the whole Church; the Head, not only of that mystical body 
which the eye of man is not able to discern, but even of 
every Christian politic society, of every visible Church in 
the world. 

And whereas, lastly, it is thought so strange, that in popular 
states a multitude should to itself be both body and head, all 
this wonderment doth grow from a little oversight, in deeming 
that the subject wherein headship is to reside, should be ever- 
more some one person; which thing is not necessary. For in 
a collective body that hath not derived as yet the principality 
of power into some one or few, the whole of necessity must 
be head over each part; otherwise it could not possibly have 
power to make any one certain person head; inasmuch as the 
very power of making a head belongeth unto headship. These 
supposed monsters therefore we see are no such giants, that 
there should need any Hercules to tame them. 

[8.] For the title or style itself, although the laws of 
this land have annexed it to the crown, yet so far we would 
not strive, if so be men were nice and scrupulous in this behalf 

‘only, because they do wish that for reverence unto Christ 
Jesus, the civil magistrate did rather use some other form of 
speech wherewith to express that sovereign authority which 
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he lawfully hath over all, both persons and causes of the 
Church. But I see that hitherto they which condemn utterly 
the name so applied, do it because they mislike that any such 
power should be given unto civil governors. The greatest 
exception that Sir Thomas More took against that title, who 
- suffered death for denial of it*, was “for that it maketh a lay, 
“ or secular person, the head of the state spiritual or eccle- 
“ siastical ;” as though God himself did not name even Saul 
the head of all the tribes of Israel; and consequently of that 
tribe also among the rest, whereunto the state spiritual or eccle- 
siastical belonged. When the authors of the Centuries reprove 
it in kings and civil governors, the reason is +, “ istis non com- 
petit iste primatus ;” “such kind of power is too high for 
“ them, they fit it not.” In excuse of Mr. Calvint, by whom 
this realm is condemned of blasphemy for entitling Henry 
the Eighth Supreme Head of this Church under Christ, a 
charitable conjecture is made, that he spake by misinforma- 
tion, and thought we had meant thereby far otherwise than 
we do; howbeit, as he professeth utter dislike of that name, 


so whether the name be used or no, the very_ power itself 


which we give unto civil magistrates he much complaineth of, 
and testifieth, “That their power over all things was it which 
« had ever wounded him deeply ; that wad Vial persons had 
* made them too spiritual; that throughout Germany this 
* fault did reign ; that in those very parts where Calvin him- 
« self was, it prevailed more than were to be wished; that 
“ yulers, by imagining themselves so spiritual, have taken 
“ away ecclesiastical regiment; that they think they cannot 
* reign unless they abolish all authority of the Church, and 
«« be themselves the chief judges, as well in doctrine, as in the 
“ whole spiritual regency.” So that in truth the question is, 
whether the magistrate, by being head in such sense as we term 
him, do use or exercise any part of that authority, not which 
belongeth unto Christ, but which other men ought to have. 

[9.] The last difference which we have made between the 
title of head when we gave it unto Christ, and when we gave 
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poox vu. it to other governors, is, that the kind of dominion which it 


Ch. iv. 9, 


importeth is not the same in both. Christ is head as being 
the fountain of life and ghostly nutriment, the well-spring of 
spiritual blessings poured into the body of the Church ; they 
heads, as being his principal instruments for the Church’s 
outward government: He head, as founder of the house ; 
they, as his chiefest overseers. Against this there is eX- 
ception especially taken, and our purveyors are herein said 
to have their provision from the popish shambles : for by 
Pighius and Harding, to prove that Christ alone is not head 
of the Church, this piainelion they say is brought, that ac- 
cording to the inward influence of grace, Christ only is head ; 
but according to outward government the being head is a 
thing common with him to others*. 

To raise up falsehoods of old condemned, and to bring 
that for confirmation of any thing doubtful, which hath 
already been sufficiently proved an error, and is worthily so 
taken; this would justly deserve censuring. But shall mani- 
fest truth be therefore reproached, because men in some 
things convicted of manifest untruth have at any time 
taught or alleged it? If too much eagerness against their 
adversaries had not made them forget themselves, they might 
remember where being charged as maintainers of those very 
things, for which others before them have been condemned 
of heresy, yet lest the name of any such heretic holding the 
same which they do should make them odious, they stick not 
frankly to profess, “‘+that they are not afraid to consent in 
« some points with Jews and Turks.” Which defence, for all 
that, were a very weak buckler for such as should consent 
with Jews and Turks, in that which they have been abhorred 
and hated for of the Church. 

But as for this distinction of headship, spiritual and mysti- 
eal in Jesus Christ, ministerial and outward in others besides 
Christ ; what cause is to dislike either Harding, or Pighius, 
or any other besides for it? That which they have been re- 
proved for is, not because they did herein utter an untruth, 
but such a truth as was not sufficient to bear up the cause 
which they did thereby seek to maintain, By this distinction 
they have both truly and sufficiently proved that the name of 
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head, importing power of dominion over the Church, might Boox vim 


be given unto others besides Christ, without prejudice unto 
any part of his honour, That which they should have made 
manifest was, that the name of Head, importing the power 
of universal dominion over the whole Church of Christ militant, 
doth, and that by divine right, appertain unto the pope of 
Rome. They did prove it lawful to grant unto others besides 
Christ the power of headship in a different kind from his; but 
they should have proved it lawful to challenge, as they did to 
the bishop of Rome, a power universal in that different kind. 
Their fault was therefore in exacting wrongfully so great power 
as they challenged in that kind, and not in making two kinds, 
of power, unless some reason can be shewed for which this 
distinction of power should be thought erroneous and false. 

[1o.] A little they stir, although in vain, to prove that 
we cannot with truth make any such distinction of power, 
whereof the one kind should agree unto Christ only, and the 
other be further communicated. Thus therefore they argue*: 
“Tf there be no head but Christ, in respect of the spiritual 
government, there is no head but he in respect of the word, 
sacraments, and discipline, administered by those whom he 
“hath appointed, forasmuch as that is also his spiritual 
« government.” ‘Their meaning is, that whereas we make 
two kinds of power, of which two, the one being spiritual 
is proper unto Christ ; the other men are capable of, because 
it is visible and external: we do amiss altogether, they think, 
in so distinguishing, forasmuch as the visible and external 
power of regiment over the Church, is only in relation unto 
the word, the sacraments, and discipline, administered by 
such as Christ hath appointed thereunto, and the exercise of 
this power is also his spiritual government: therefore we do 
but vainly imagine a visible and external power in the Church 
differing from his spiritual power, 

Such disputes as this do somewhat resemble the wonted 
practising of well-willers upon their friends in the pangs of 
death, whose manner is even then to put smoke in their 
nostrils, and so to fetch them again, although they know it a 
matter impossible to keep them living. The kind affection 
which the favourers of this labouring cause bear towards it will” 
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noox vir. not suffer them to see it die, although by what means they 


Ch. iv. to, 


should be able to make it live, they do not see. But they 
may see that these wrestlings will not help. Can they be 
ignorant how little it booteth to overcast so clear a light with 
some mist of ambiguity in the name of spiritual regiment ? 

To make things therefore so plain that henceforth a child’s 
capacity may serve rightly to conceive our meaning: we make 
the spiritual regiment of Christ to be generally that whereby 
his Church is ruled and governed in things spiritual. Of this 
general we make two distinct kinds; the one invisibly exer- 
cised by Christ himself in his own person; the other out- 
wardly administered by them whom Christ doth allow to be 
the rulers and guiders of his Church. Touching the former 
of these two kinds, we teach that Christ in regard thereof is 
peculiarly termed the Head of the Church of God; neither 
can any other creature in that sense and meaning be termed 
head besides him, because it importeth the conduct and 
government of our souls by the hand of that blessed Spirit 
wherewith we are sealed and marked, as being peculiarly his. 
Him only therefore we do acknowledge to be that Lord, 
which dwelleth, liveth and reigneth in our hearts; him only 
to be that Head, which giveth salvation and life unto his 
body ; him only to be that fountain, from whence the influence 
of heavenly grace distilleth, and is derived into all parts, 
whether the word, or sacraments, or discipline, or whatsoever 
be the mean whereby it floweth, As for the power of 
administering these things in the Church of Christ, which 
power we call the power of order, it is indeed both Spiritual 
and His; Spiritual, because such duties properly concern 
the Spirit ; His, because by him it was instituted. Howbeit 
neither spiritual, as that which is inwardly and invisibly 
exercised ; nor his, as that which he himself in person doth, 
exercise, 

Again, that power of dominion which is indeed the point 
of this controversy, and doth also belong to the second kind 
of spiritual government namely unto that regiment which is 
external and visible; this likewise being spiritual in regard of 
the matter about which it dealeth, and being his, inasmuch as 
he approveth whatsoever is done by it, must notwithstanding 
be distinguished also from that power whereby he himself in 
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person administereth the former kind of his own spiritual soox vm. 
regiment, because he himself in person doth not administer Roses 
this. We do not, therefore, vainly imagine, but truly and 
rightly discern a power external and visible in the Church, 
exercised by men, and severed in nature from that spiritual 
power of Christ’s own regiment, which power is termed 
spiritual, because it worketh secretly, inwardly, and invisibly ; 
his, because none doth or can it personally exercise, either 
besides or together with him. So that him only we may 
name our Head, in regard of this, and yet, in regard of that 
other power differing from this, term others algo besides him 
heads, without any contradiction at all. 

[11.] Which thing may very well serve for answer unto 
that also which they further allege against the foresaid 
distinction, namely*, “that even in the outward society and 
“assemblies of the Church, where one or two are gathered 
“in his name, either for hearing of the word, or for prayer, 
“or any other church-exercise, our Saviour Christ being in 
“the midst of them as Mediator, must needs be there as 
“ head: and if he be there not idle, but doing the office of 
“ the head fully, it followeth that even in the outward society 
* and meetings of the Church, no mere man can be called the 
“head of it, seeing that our Saviour Christ doing the whole 
“ office of the head himself alone, leaveth nothing to men by 
*« doing whereof they may obtain that title.” 

Which objection I take as being made for nothing but only 
to maintain argument. For they are not so far gone as to 
argue thus in sooth and right good earnest. “God standeth,” 
saith the Psalmist, “in the midst of gods ;” if God be there 
present, he must undoubtedly be present as a God; if he be 
there not idle, but doing the office of a God fully, it followeth, 
that God himself alone doing the whole office of a God, 
leaveth nothing in such assemblies unto any other, by doing 
whereof they may obtain so high a name. The Psalmist 
therefore hath spoken amiss, and doth ill to call judges gods. 
Not so; for as God hath his office differing from theirs, and 
doth fully discharge it even in the very midst of them, so 
they are not thereby excluded from all kind of duty for 
which that name should be given unto them also, but in that 
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duty for which it was given them they are encouraged 
religiously and carefully to order themselves. After the self- 
same manner, our Lord and Saviour being in the midst of his 
Church as Head, is our comfort, without the abridgment of 
any one duty, for performance whereof others are termed 
heads in another kind than he is. 

[12.] If there be of the ancient Fathers which say, sThers 
“ ig but one Head of the Church, Christ ; and that the minister 
« which baptizeth cannot be the head of him which is bap- 
* tized, because Christ is the head of the whole Chirch: and 
« that Paul could not be the head of the Churches which 
‘he planted, because Christ is Head of the whole body *;72 
they understand the name of head in such sort as we grant 
that it is not appliable to any other, no not in relation to the 
least part of the whole Church: he which baptizeth, baptizeth 
into Christ: he which converteth, converteth unto Christ ; 
he which ruleth, ruleth for Christ. The whole Church can 
have but one to be head as lord and owner of all: wherefore 
if Christ be Head in that kind, it followeth, that no other can 
be so else either to the whole or to any part. 

s % * * * * 

V. [2.] The consuls of Rome Polybius affirmetht to have 
had a kind of regal authority, in that they might call together 
the senate and people whensoever it pleased them. Seeing 
therefore the affairs of the Church and Christian religion are 
public affairs, for the ordering whereof more solemn assemblies 
sometimes are of as great importance and use, as they are for 
secular affairs ; it seemeth no less an act of supreme authority 
to call the one than the other. Wherefore amongst sundry 
other prerogatives of Simon’s dominion over the Jews, this 
is reckoned as { not the least, “ that no man might gather any 
“ ereat assembly in the land without him.” For so the 
manner of Jewish regiment had always been, that whether 
the cause for which men assembled themselves in peaceable, 
good, and orderly course, were ecclesiastical or civil, supreme 
authority should assemble them. David gathered all Israel 
together unto Jerusalem, when the ark was to be removed ; 
he assembled the sons of Aaron and the Levites§. Solomon 
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did the like at such time as the temple was to be dedicated * ; Book vu. 
when the Church was to be reformed, Asa in his time did the 
same: the same upon like occasions done afterwards by Joas, 
Ezekias, Josias, and others f+. 

[2.] The ancient imperial law { forbiddeth such assemblies 
as the emperor’s authority did not cause to be made. Before 
emperors became Christian, the Church had never any synod 
general; their greatest meetings consisted of bishops and 
others the gravest in each province. As for the civil go- 
vernor’s authority, it suffered them only as things not regarded 
or accounted of, at such times as it did suffer them. So that 
what right a Christian king hath as touching assemblies of 
that kind we are not able to judge, till we come unto later 
times, when religion had won the hearts of the highest 
powers. Constantine (as Pighius § doth grant) was not only 
the first that ever did call any general council together, but 
even the first that devised the calling of them for consultation 
about the business of God. After he had once given the 
example, his successors || a long time followed the same; in- 
somuch that S. Jerome, to disprove the authority of a synod 
which was pretended to be general, useth this as a forcible 
argument J, “ Dic quis imperator hance synodum jusserit con- 
“ vocari.” Their answer hereunto is no answer, which say, 
“that emperors did not this without conference had with 
“bishops: ” for to our purpose it is enough, if the clergy 
alone did it not otherwise than by the leave or appointment 
of their sovereign lords and kings. 

Whereas therefore it is on the contrary side alleged, that 
Valentinian the elder ** being requested by Catholic bishops 
to grant that there might be a synod for the ordering of 
matters called in question by the Arians, answered, that he 
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being one of the laity might not meddle with such affairs, 


- and thereupon wished, that the priests and bishops, to whom 


the care of those things belonged, should meet and consult 
thereof by themselves wheresoever they thought good: we 
must together with the emperor’s speech weigh the occasion 
and the drift thereof. Valentinian and Valens, the one a 
Catholic, the other an Arian, were emperors together: Valens 
the governor of the east, Valentinian of the west empire. 
Valentinian therefore taking his journey from the east part 
into the west, and passing for that intent through: Thracia, 
the bishops there which held the soundness of Christian 
belief, because they knew that Valens was their professed 
enemy, and therefore if the other were once departed out of 
those quarters, the Catholic cause was.like to find small 
favour, moved presently Valentinian about a council to be 
assembled under the countenance of his authority; who by 
likelihood considering what inconvenience might thereby 
grow, inasmuch as it could not be but a mean to incense 
Valens the more against them, refused himself to be author 
of, or present at any such assembly; and of this his denial 
gave them a colourable reason, to wit, that he was although 
an emperor, yet a secular person, and therefore not able in 
matters of so great obscurity to sit as a competent judge ; but, 
if they which were bishops and learned men did think good 
to consult thereof together, they might. Whereupon when 
they could not obtain that which they most desired, yet that 
which was granted them they took, and forthwith had a 
council. Valentinian went on towards Rome, they remaining 
in consultation till Valens which accompanied him returned 
back ; so that now there was no remedy, but either to incur a 
manifest contempt, or else at the hands even of Valens 
himself to seek approbation of that they had done. To him, 
therefore, they became suitors: his answer was short, “Hither 
“ Arianism, or else exile, which they would;” whereuporm 
their banishment ensued. Let reasonable men therefore 
now be judges, how much this example of Valentinian doth 
make against the authority, which we say that sovereign 
rulers may lawfully have as concerning synods and meetings 
ecclesiastical. 

The clergy, in such wise gathered together, is an eccle- 
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siastical senate, which with us, as in former times the chiefest poox vu, 
prelate at his discretion did use to assemble, so afterwards in 1": 
such considerations as have been before specified, it seemed 

more meet to annex the said prerogative unto the crown. The 

plot of reformed discipline not liking hereof so well, taketh 

order that every former assembly before it break up should 

itself appoint both the time and place of their after meeting 

again. But because I find not any thing on that side par- 
ticularly alleged against us herein, a longer disputation about 

so plain a cause shall not need. 

VI. [1.] The natural subject of power civil all men confess Their 

to be the body of the commonwealth: the good or evil estate es 
whereof dependeth. so much upon the power of making laws, ecclesiasti- 
that in all well settled states, yea though they be monarchies, oo 
yet diligent care is evermore had that the commonwealth do 
not clean resign up herself and make over this power wholly 
into the hands of any one. For this cause William, whom we 
call the Conqueror, making war against England in right of 
his title to the crown, and knowing that as inheritor thereof 
he could not lawfully change the laws of the land by himself, 
for that the English commonwealth had not invested their 
kings before with the fulness of so great power; there- 
fore he took the style and title of a conqueror. Wherefore, 
as they themselves cannot choose but grant that the natural 
subject of power to make laws civil is the commonwealth ; so 
we affirm that in like congruity the true original subject of 
power also to make church-laws is the whole entire body of 
that church for which they are made. Equals cannot impose 
laws and statutes upon their equals. Therefore neither may 
any one man indifferently impose canons ecclesiastical upon 
another, nor yet one church upon another. If they go about 
at any time to do it, they must either shew some commission 
sufficient for their warrant, or else be justly condemned of 
presumption in the sight both of God and men. But 
nature itself doth abundantly authorize the Church to make 
laws and orders for her children that are within her. 
For every whole thing, being naturally of greater power 
than is any part thereof, that which a whole church will 
appoint may be with reason exacted indifferently of any 
within the compass of the same church, and so bind all unto 
strict obedience. 
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[2.] The greatest agents of the bishop of Rome’s inordinate 
sovereignty strive against no one point with such earnestness 
as against this, that jurisdiction (and in the name of jurisdic- 
tion they also comprehend the power of dominion spiritual) 
shouldbe thought originally to be the right of the whole 
Church; and that no person hath or can have the same, 
otherwise than derived from the body of the Church. 

The reason wherefore they can in no wise brook this 
opinion is, as friar Soto confesseth *, because they which 
make councils above popes do all build upon this ground, 
and therefore even with teeth and all they that favour the 
papal throne must hold the contrary. Which thing they do. 
For, as many as draw the chariot of the pope’s preeminence, 
the first conclusion which they contend for ist: The power 
of jurisdiction ecclesiastical doth not rest derived from Christ 
immediately into the whole body of the Church, but into the 
prelacy. Unto the prelacy alone it belongeth; as ours also 
do imagine, unto the governors of the Church alone it was 
first given, and doth appertain, even of very divine right, in 
every church established to make such laws concerning orders 
and ceremonies as occasion doth require. 

_ [3.] Wherein they err, for want of observing as they should, 
in what manner the power whereof we speak was instituted. 
One thing it is to ordain a power, and another thing to bestow 
the same being ordained: or, to appoint the special subject of 
it, or the person in whom it shall rest. Nature hath appointed 
that there should be in a civil society power to make laws; 
but the consent of the people (which are that society) hath 
instituted the prince’s person to be the subject wherein su- 
premacy of that power shall reside. The act of instituting 
such power may and sometimes doth go in time before the 
act of conferring or bestowing it. And for bestowing it there 
may be order two ways taken: namely, either by appointing 
thereunto some certain person, one or many; or else, without 
any personal determination, and with appointment only of 
some determinate condition touching the quality of their per- 
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sons (whosoever they be that shall receive the same), and for Boox vit. 
the form or manner of taking it. ato 

Now God himself preventeth sometimes these communities, 
himself nominateth and appointeth sometimes the subject 
wherein their power shall rest, and by whom either in whole 
or in part it shall be exercised; which thing he did often in the 
commonwealth of Israel. Even so Christ having given unto 
his Church the power whereof we speak, what she doth by 
her appointed agents, that duty though they discharge, yet is 
it not theirs peculiarly, but hers; her power it is which they 
do exercise. But Christ hath sometimes prevented his Church, 
conferring that power and appointing it unto certain persons 
himself, which otherwise the Church might have done. Those 
persons excepted which Christ himself did immediately bestow 
such power upon, the rest succeeding have not received power 
as they did, Christ bestowing it upon their persons; but the 
power which Christ did institute in the Church they from the 
Church do receive, according to such laws and canons as Christ 
hath prescribed, and the light of nature or Scripture taught men 
to institute. 

But in truth the whole body of the Church being the first 
original subject of all mandatory and coercive power within 
itself, in case a monarch of the world together with his 
whole kingdom under him receive Christianity, the question 
is whether the monarch of that commonwealth may without 
offence or breach of the law of God have and exercise power 
of dominion ecclesiastical within the compass of his own terri- 
tories, in such ample sort as the kings of this land may do by 
the laws thereof. 

* * * * *k * 

[4.] The case is not- like when such assemblies are 
gathered together by supreme authority concerning other 
affairs of the Church, and when they meet about the making 
of ecclesiastical laws or statutes. For in the one they are 
only to advise, in the other they are to decree. The persons 
which are of the one, the King doth voluntarily assemble, as 
being in respect of gravity fit to consult withal; them which 
are of the other he calleth by prescript of law, as having right 
to be thereunto called. Finally, the one are but themselves, 
and their sentence hath but the weight of their own judg- 
ment; the other represent the whole clergy, and their voices 
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are as much as if all did give personal verdict. Now the 
question is, Whether the clergy alone so assembled ought to 
have the whole power of making ecclesiastical laws, or else 
consent of the laity may thereunto be made necessary, and 
the King’s assent so necessary, that his sole denial may be of 
force to stay them from being laws. 

[5-] If they with whom we dispute were uniform, strong 
and constant in that which they say, we should not need to 
trouble ourselves about their persons to whom the power of 
making laws for the Church belongeth. For they‘are some- 
times very vehement in contention, that from the greatest 
thing unto the least about the Church, all must needs be 
immediately from God. And to this they apply the pattern 
of the ancient tabernacle which God delivered unto Moses, 
and was therein so exact, that there was not left so much as 
the least pin for the wit of man to devise in the framing of it 
To this they often apply that strict and severe charge *. 
which God so often gave concerning his own law, “ What- 
* soever I command you, take heed ye do it; thou shalt 
“put nothing thereunto, thou shalt take nothing from it ;” 
nothing, whether it be great or small. Yet sometime be- 
thinking themselves better, they speak as acknowledging that 
it doth suffice to have received in such sort the principal 
things from God, and that for other matters the Church hath 
sufficient authority to make laws. Whereupon they now have 
made it a question, what persons they are whose right it is to 
take order for the Church’s affairs, when the institution of any 
new thing therein is requisite. 

Laws may be requisite to be made either concerning 
things that are only to be known and believed in, or else 
touching that which is to be done by the Church of God. 
The law of nature and the law of God are sufficient + for 
declaration in both what belongeth unto each man separately, 
as his soul is the spouse of Christ, yea so sufficient, that they 
plainly and fully shew whatsoever God doth require by way 
of necessary introduction unto the state of everlasting bliss. 
But as a man liveth joined with others in common society, 
and belongeth unto the outward politie body of the Church, 
albeit the same law of nature and scripture have in this 
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respect also made manifest the things that are of greatest BOOK VII. 
necessity ; nevertheless, by reason of new occasions still — 
arising which the Church having care of souls must take 
order for as need requireth, hereby it cometh to pass, that 
there is and ever will be great use even of human laws and 
ordinances, deducted by way of discourse as conclusions 
from the former divine and natural, serving for principles 
thereunto. 

No man doubteth, but that for matters of action and 
practice in the affairs of God, for the manner of divine 
service, for order in ecclesiastical proceedings about the 
regiment of the Church, there may be oftentimes cause very 
urgent to have laws made: but the reason is not so plain 
wherefore human laws should appoint men what to believe. 
Wherefore in this we must note two things: First, That in 
matter of opinion, the law doth not make that to be truth 
which before was not, as in matter of action it causeth that to 
be duty which was not before, but it manifesteth only and 
giveth men notice of that to be truth, the contrary whereunto 
they ought not before to have believed. Secondly, That as 
opinions do cleave to the understanding, and are in heart 
assented unto, it is not in the power of any human law to 
command them, because to prescribe what men shall think 
belongeth only unto God. “Corde creditur, ore fit confessio,” 
saith the Apostle*. As opinions are either fit or inconve- 
nient to -be professed, so man’s law hath to determine of 
them. It may for public unity’s sake require men’s professed 
assent, or prohibit contradiction to special articles, wherein, 
as there haply hath been controversy what is true, so the 
same were like to continue still, not without grievous detri- 
ment to a number of souls, except law to remedy that evil 
should set down a certainty which no man is to gainsay, 
Wherefore as in regard of divine laws, which the Church 
receiveth from God, we may unto every man apply those 
words of Wisdom in Solomon f, “ Conserva fili mi pracepta 
 patris tui;” “My son, keep thou thy father’s precepts ;” 
even so concerning the statutes and ordinances which the 
Church itself maketh, we may add thereunto the words that 
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“ not thou thy mother’s law *.” 

[6.] It is undoubtedly a thing even natural, that all free 
and independent societies should themselves make their own 
laws, and that this power should belong to the whole, not to 
any certain part of a politic body, though haply some one 
part may have greater sway in that action than the rest: 
which thing being generally fit and expedient in the making 
of all laws, we see no cause why to think otherwise. in laws 
concerning the service of God; which in all well-ordered 
states and commonwealths is the first thing that law hath 
care to provide fort. When we speak of the right which 
naturally belongeth to a commonwealth, we speak of that 
which needs must belong to the Church of God. For if the 
commonwealth be Christian, if the people which are of it do 
publicly embrace the true religion, this very thing doth make 
it the Church, as hath been shewed. So that unless the 
verity and purity of religion do take from them which em- 
brace it, that power wherewith otherwise they are possessed ; 
look what authority, as touching laws for religion, a common- 
wealth hath simply, it must of necessity being Christian, 
have the same as touching laws for Christian religion. | 

[7.] It will be therefore perhaps alleged, that a part of the 
verity of Christian religion is to hold the power of making 
ecclesiastical laws a thing appropriated unto the clergy in 
their synods; and that whatsoever is by their only voices 
agreed upon, it needeth no further approbation to give unto 
it the strength of a law: as may plainly appear by the canons 
of that first most venerable assembly t, where those things 
which the Apostles and James had concluded, were after- 
ward published and imposed upon the churches of the 
Gentiles abroad as laws, the records thereof remaining still 
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in the book of God for a testimony, that the power of Boox vut, 


making ecclesiastical laws belongeth to the successors of - 
the Apostles, the bishops and prelates of the Church of 
God. 

To this we answer, that the council of Jerusalem is no 
argument for the power of the clergy alone to make laws. 
For first, there hath not been sithence any council of like 
authority to that in Jerusalem: secondly, the cause why that 
was of such authority came by a special accident: thirdly, 
the reason why other councils being not like unto that in 
nature, the clergy in them should have no power to make 
laws by themselves alone, is in truth so forcible, that except 
some commandment of God to the contrary can be shewed, it 
ought notwithstanding the foresaid example to prevail. 

The decrees of the council of Jerusalem were not as the 
canons of other ecclesiastical assemblies, human, but very 
divine ordinances: for which cause the churches were far and 
wide commanded * every where to see them kept, no other- 
wise than if Christ himself had personally on earth been the 
author of them. 

The cause why that council was of so great authority and 
credit above all others which have been sithence, is expressed 
in those words of principal observation +, “ Unto the Holy 
* Ghost and to us it hath seemed good:” which form of 
speech, though other councils have likewise used, yet neither 
could they themselves mean, nor may we so understand them, 
as if both were in equal sort assisted with the power of the 
Holy Ghost; but the later had the favour of that general 
assistance and presence which Christ doth promise { unto all 
his, according to the quality of their several estates and call- 
ings; the former, that grace of special, miraculous, rare, and 
extraordinary illumination, in relation whereunto the Apostle, 
comparing the Old Testament and the New together, termeth § 
the one a Testament of the letter, for that God delivered ‘it 
written in stone, the other a Testament of the Spirit, because 
God imprinted it in the hearts and declared it by the tongues 
of his chosen Apostles through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
framing both their conceits and speeches in most divine and 
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BOOK Vu. incomprehensible manner. Wherefore inasmuch as the council 
“i 8: of Jerusalem did chance to consist of men so enlightened, it 
had authority greater than were meet for any other council 

besides to challenge, wherein no such kind of persons are. 

[8.] As now the state of the Church doth stand, kings 
being not then that which now they are, and the clergy not 
now that which then they were: till it be proved that some 
special law of Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy 
alone the power to make ecclesiastical laws, we are to hold 
it a thing most consonant with equity and reason, that no 
ecclesiastical law be made in a Christian commonwealth, 
without consent as well of the laity as of the clergy, but least 
of all without consent of the highest power. 

For of this thing no man doubteth, namely, that in all 
societies, companies, and corporations, what severally each 
shall be bound unto, it must be with all their assents * ratified. 
Against all equity it were that a man should suffer detriment 
at the hands of men, for not observing that which he never 
did either by himself or by others, mediately or immediately, 
agree unto; much more that a king should constrain all 
others unto the strict observation of any such human ordi- 
nance as passeth without his own approbation. In this case 
therefore especially that vulgar axiom is of force t, “ Quod 
‘omnes tangit ab omnibus tractari et approbari debet.” 
Whereupon Pope Nicholas, although otherwise not admitting 
lay-persons, no not emperors themselves to be present at 
synods, doth notwithstanding seem to allow of their presence 
when matters of faith are determined, whereunto all men must 
stand bound: “Ubinam legistis imperatores, antecessores ves- 
* tros, synodalibus conventibus interfuisse; nisi forsitan in qui- 
* bus de fide tractatum est, quee universalis est, que omnibus 
* communis est, que non solum ad clericos, verum etiam ad 
* Jaicos et omnes pertinet Christianos ?”” A law, be it civil or 
ecclesiastical, is as a public obligation, wherein seeing that 
the whole standeth charged, no reason it should pass without~ 
his privity and will, whom principally the whole doth depend 
upon, Sicut laici jurisdictionem clericorum perturbare, ita 
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“ clerici jurisdictionem laicorum non debent imminuere ;” poox vu, 
saith Innocent*, “ As the laity should not hinder the clergry’s meee 
_ “ jurisdiction, so neither is it reason that the laity’s right 
“ should be abridged by the clergy.” But were it so that 
the clergy alone might give laws unto all the rest, forasmuch 
as every estate doth desire to enlarge the bounds of their own 
hberties, is it not easy to see how injurious this might prove 
unto men of other condition? Peace and justice are main- 
tained by preserving unto every order their rights, and by 
keeping all estates as it were in an even balance. Which 
thing is no way better done, than if the king, their common 
parent, whose care is presumed to extend most indifferently 
over all, do bear the chiefest sway in the making of laws 
which all must be ordered by. 

[9.] Wherefore, of them which in this point attribute most 
to the clergy, I would demand what evidence there is, which 
way it may clearly be shewed, that, in ancient kingdoms 
Christian, any canon devised by the clergy alone in their 
synods, whether provincial, national, or general, hath by mere 
force of their agreement taken place as a law, making all men 
constrainable to be obedient thereunto, without any other 
approbation from the king before or afterwards required in 
that behalf? But what speak we of ancient kingdoms, when 
at this day, even in the papacy itself, the very Tridentine 
council hath not every where as yet obtained to have in all 
points the strength of ecclesiastical law. Did not Philip, 
king of Spain, publishing that council in the Low Countries, 
add thereunto + an express clause of special provision, that 
the same should in no wise prejudice, hurt, or diminish any 
kind of privilege which the king or his vassals aforetime had 
enjoyed, either touching possessory judgments of ecclesiasti- 
cal livings, or concerning nominations thereunto, or belonging 
to whatsoever rights they had else in such affairs? If 
therefore the king’s exception taken against some part 
of the canons contained in that council, were a sufficient 
bar to make them of none effect within his territories; it 
followeth that the like exception against any other part had 
been also of like efficacy, and so consequently that no part 
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thereof had obtained the strength of a law, if he which 
excepted against a part had so done against the whole: as, 
what reason was there but that the same authority which 
limited might quite and clean have refused that council? Whoso 
alloweth the said act of the catholic king for good and 
lawful, must grant that the canons even of general councils 
have but the force of wise men’s opinions concerning that 
whereof they treat, till they be publicly assented unto, where 
they are to take place as laws; and that, in giving such 
public assent, as maketh a Christian kmgdom subject unto 
those laws, the king’s authority is the chiefest. That which 
an university of men, a company or corporation doth without 
consent of their rector, is as nothing. Except therefore we 
make the king’s authority over the clergy less in the greatest 
things, than the power of the meanest governor is in all things 
over the college or society which is under him; how should 
we think it a matter decent, that the clergy should impose 
laws, the supreme governor’s assent not asked ? 

[10.] There are which wonder that we should count any 
statute a law, which the high court of parliament in England 
hath established about the matter of church regiment; the 
prince and court of parliament having, as they suppose, no 
more lawful means to give order to the Church and clergy in 
these things, than they have to make laws for the hierarchies 
of angels in heaven: that the parliament being a mere 
temporal court, can neither by the law of nature, nor of God, 
have competent power to define of such matters; that supre- 
macy of power in this kind cannot belong unto kings, as 
kings, because pagan emperors, whose princely power was 
notwithstanding true sovereignty, never challenged thus 
much over the Church: that power, in this kind, cannot be 
the right of any earthly crown, prince, or state, in that they 
be Christian, forasmuch as if they be Christians, they all owe 
subjection unto the pastors of their souls: that the prince 
therefore not having it himself cannot communicate it unto 
the parliament, and consequently cannot make laws, hear, or 
determine of the Church’s regiment by himself, parliament, 
or any other court in such sort subjected unto him. 

[11.] The parliament of England together with the convo- 
cation annexed thereunto, is that whereupon the very essence 
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of all government within this kingdom doth depend; it is Book vu. 
even the body of the whole realm; it consisteth of the king, ae 
and of all that within the land are subject unto him : for they 
all are there present, either in person or by such as they 
voluntarily have derived their very personal right unto. The 
parliament is a court not so merely temporal as if it might 
meddle with nothing but only leather and wool. Those 
days of Queen Mary are not yet forgotten, wherein the realm 
did submit itself unto the legate of Pope Julius: at which 
time had they been persuaded as this man seemeth now to be, 
had they thought that there is no more force in laws made 
by parliament concerning the Church affairs, than if men 
should take upon them to make orders for the hierarchies 
of angels in heaven, they might have taken all former statutes 
in that kind. as cancelled, and by reason of nullity abrogated 
in themselves. What need was there that they should 
bargain with the cardinal, and purchase their pardon by 
promise made beforehand, that what laws they had made, 
assented unto, or executed against the bishop of Rome’s 
supremacy, the same they would in that present parliament 
effectually abrogate and repeal? Had they power to repeal 
laws made, and none to make laws concerning the regiment 
of the Church ? 

Again, when they had by suit obtained his confirmation for 
such foundations of bishoprics, cathedral churches, hospitals, 
colleges, and schools; for such marriages before made, for such 
institutions unto livings ecclesiastical, and for all such judicial 
processes, as having been ordered according to laws before 
in force, but contrary to the canons and orders of the church 
of Rome, were in that respect thought defective ; although the 
cardinal in his letters of dispensation did give validity unto 
those acts, even apostolice firmitatis robur, “ the very strength 
< of apostolical solidity ;” what had all this been without those 
grave authentical words*, “ Be it enacted by the authority 
“of this present parliament, that all and singular articles 
« and clauses contained in the said dispensation, shall remain 
“and be reputed and taken to all intents and constructions in 
“the Jaws of this realm, lawful, good and effectual to be 
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“ for good and sufficient matter either for the plaintiff or 
« defendant, without any allegation or objection to be made 
“against the validity of them by pretence of any general 
“ council, canon, or decree to the contrary.” Somewhat belike 
they thought there was in this mere temporal court, without 
which the pope’s own mere ecclesiastical legate’s dispensation 
had taken small effect in the Church of England ; neither did 
they or the cardinal himself, as then, imagine any thing com- 
mitted against the law of nature or of Gay because they took 
order for the Church’s affairs, and that even in the court of 
parliament. 

The most natural and religious course in making of laws is, 
that the matter of them be taken from the judgment of the 
wisest in those things which they are to concern. In matters 
of God, to set down a form of public prayer, a solemn con- 
fession of the articles of Christian faith, rites and ceremonies 
meet for the exercise of religion; it were unnatural not to 
think the pastors and bishops of our souls a great deal more 
fit, than men of secular trades and callings: howbeit, when all 
which the wisdom of all sorts can do is done for devising of 
laws in the Church, it is the general consent of all that giveth 
them the form and vigour of laws, without which they could 
be no more unto us than the counsels of physicians to the sick : 
well might they seem as wholesome admonitions and instrue- 
tions, but laws could they never be without consent of the 
whole Church, which is the only thing that bindeth each mem- 
ber of the Church, to be guided by them. Whereunto both 
nature and the practice of the Church of God set down in 
Scripture, is found every way so fully consonant, that God 
himself would not impose, no not his own laws upon his people 
by the hand of Moses, without their free and open consent. 
Wherefore to define and determine even of the church’s affairs 
by way of assent and approbation, as laws are defined of in that 
right of power, which doth give them the force of laws; thus 
to define of our own church’s regiment, the parliament of 
England hath competent authority. 

Touching the supremacy of power which our kings have in 
this case of making laws, it resteth principally in the strength 
of a negative voice; which not to give them, were to deny 
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and not in exercise of dominion. Be it in states of regi- 
ment popular, aristocratical, or regal, principality resteth in 
that person, or those persons, unto whom is given the right 
of excluding any kind of law whatsoever it be before esta- 
blishment. This doth belong unto kings, as kings; pagan 
emperors even Nero himself had not less, but much more 
than this in the laws of his own empire. That he challenged 
not any interest in giving voice in the laws of the church, I 
hope no man will so construe, as if the cause were conscience, 
and fear to encroach upon the Apostles’ right. 

If then it be demanded by what right from Constantine down- 
ward, the Christian emperors did so far intermeddle with the 
church’s affairs, either we must herein condemn them utterly, 
as being over presumptuously bold, or else judge that by a 
law which is termed Regia, that is to say royal, the people 
having derived into the emperor their whole power for mak- 
ing of laws, and by that mean his edicts being made laws*, 
what matter soever they did concern, as imperial dignity en- 
dowed them with competent authority and power to make laws 
for religion, so they were taught by Christianity to use their 
power, being Christians, unto the benefit of the Church of 
Christ. Was there any Christian bishop in the world which 
did then judge this repugnant unto the dutiful subjection 
which Christians do owe to the pastors of their souls? to whom, 
in respect of their sacred order, it is not by us, neither may be 
denied, that kings and princes are as much as the very meanest 
that liveth under them, bound in conscience to shew them- 
selves gladly and willingly obedient, receiving the seals of 
salvation, the blessed sacraments, at their hands, as at the 
hands of our Lord Jesus Christ, with all reverence, not dis- 
daining to be taught and admonished by them, not withhold- 
ing from them as much as the least part of their due and 
decent honour. All which, for any thing that hath been alleged, 
may stand very well without resignation of supremacy of power 
in making laws, even laws concerning the most spiritual affairs 

of the Church. 
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Which laws being made amongst us, are not by any of us 
so taken or interpreted, as if they did receive their force from 
power which the prince doth communicate unto the parliament, 
or to any other court under him, but from power which the 
whole body of this realm being naturally possessed with, hath 
by free and deliberate assent derived unto him that ruleth over 
them, so far forth as hath been declared. So that our laws 
made concerning religion, do take originally their essence from 
the power of the whole realm and church of England, than 
which nothing can be more consonant unto the law of nature 
and the will of our Lord Jesus Christ. . 

[12.] To let these go, and to return to our own men; 
« Ecclesiastical governors,” they say *, “ may not meddle with 
« the making of civil laws, and of laws for the commonwealth ; 
nor the civil magistrate, high or low, with making of orders 
‘for the Church.” It seemeth unto me very strange, that 
those men which are in no cause more vehement and fierce, 
than where they plead that ecclesiastical persons may not 
kuptevew be lords, should hold that the power of making ec- 
clesiastical laws, which thing is of all other most proper unto 
dominion, belongeth to none but persons ecclesiastical only. 
Their oversight groweth herein for want of exact observation, 
what it is to make a law. Tully, speaking of the law of nature, 
saith, “ That thereof God himself was enventor, disceptator, lator, 
“the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer:” wherein he 
plainly alludeth unto the chiefest parts which then did apper- 
tain to this public action. For when laws were made, the 
first thing was to have them devised ; the second, to sift them 
with as much exactness of judgment as any way might be used ; 
the next, by solemn voice of sovereign authority to pass them, 
and give them the force of laws. It cannot in any reason seem 
otherwise than most fit, that unto ecclesiastical persons the 
care of devising ecclesiastical laws be committed, even as the 
care of civil unto them which are in those affairs most skilful. 
This taketh not away from ecclesiastical persons all right of 
giving voice with others, when civil laws are proposed for 
regiment of that commonwealth, whereof themselves, (how- 
soever now the world would have them annihilated,) are 
notwithstanding as yet a part: much less doth it cut off that 
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know no reasonable cause wherefore we may not grant them, 
without offence to Almighty God, so much authority in making 
of all manner of laws within their own dominions, that 
neither civil nor ecclesiastical do pass without their royal 
assent. In devising and discussing of laws, wisdom is spe- 
cially required: but that which establisheth and maketh 
them, is power, even power of dominion; the chiefty whereof, 
amongst us, resteth in the person of the king. Is there any 
law of Christ’s which forbiddeth kings and rulers of the earth 
to have such sovereign and supreme power in the making of 
laws, either civil or ecclesiastical? If there be, our contro- 
versy hath an end. 

[13.] Christ in his church hath not appointed any such law 
concerning temporal power, as God did of old deliver unto 
the commonwealth of Israel; but leaving that to be at the 
world’s free choice, his chiefest care was that the spiritual 
law of the Gospel might be published far and wide. 

They that received the law of Christ, were for a long time 
people scattered in sundry kingdoms, Christianity not exempt- 
ing them from the laws which they had been subject unto, 
saving only in such cases as those laws did enjoin that which 
the religion of Christ forbade. Hereupon grew their manifold 
persecutions throughout all places where they lived: as oft as 
it thus came to pass, there was no possibility that the emperors 
and kings under whom they lived, should meddle any with at 
all with making laws for the Church. From Christ therefore 
having received power, who doubteth, but as they did, so they 
might bind themselves to such orders as seemed fittest for 
the maintenance of their religion, without the leave of high or 
low in the commonwealth; forasmuch as in religion it was 
divided utterly from them, and they from it? 

But when the mightiest began to like of the Christian faith ; 
by their means whole free states and kingdoms became obe- 
dient unto Christ. Now the question is, whether kings by em- 
bracing Christianity do therein receive any such law, as taketh 
from them the weightiest part of that sovereignty which they 
had even when they were heathens: whether being infidels 
they might do more in causes of religion, than, now they can 
by the law of God, being true believers. For whereas in 
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“4 had before Christianity a supreme stroke in the making of 
laws for religion: he must by embracing Christian religion 
utterly thereof deprive himself, and in such causes become a 
subject to his own subjects, having even within his own 
dominions them whose commandment he must obey ; unless 
this power be placed in the hand of some foreign spiritual 
potentate: so that either a foreign or domestical commander 
upon earth, he must needs admit more now than before he 
had, and that in the chiefest things whereupon commonwealths 
do stand. But apparent it is unto all men which are not 
strangers in the doctrine of Jesus Christ, that no state in the 
world receiving Christianity is by any law therein contained 
bound to resign the power which they lawfully held before : 
but over what persons and in what causes soever the same hath 
been in force, it may so remain and continue still. That which 
as kings they might do in matter of religion, and did in mat- 
ter of false religion, being idolaters or superstitious. kings, 
the same they are now even in every respect as fully author- 
ized to do in all affairs pertinent unto the state of true Chris- 
tian religion. 

[14.] And concerning their supreme power of making 
laws for all persons in all causes to be guided by, it is not to be 
let pass, that the head enemies of this headship are constrained 
to acknowledge * the king endowed even with this very 
power, so that he may and ought to exercise the same, 
taking order for the Church and her affairs of what nature or 
kind soever, in case of necessity: as when there is no lawful 
ministry, which they interpret then to be (and this surely is a 
point very markable), whensoever the ministry is wicked. 
A wicked ministry no lawful ministry ; and in such sort no | 
lawful ministry, that what doth belong to them as ministers by 
right of their calling, the same to be annihilated in respect of 
their bad qualities ; their wickedness in itself a deprivation 
of right to deal in the affairs of the Church, and a warrant for 
others to deal in them which are held to be of a clean other 
society, the members whereof have been before so perempto- 
rily for ever excluded from power of dealing with the affairs 
of the Church. 
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They which have once throughly learned this lesson, will soox vit. 
quickly be capable perhaps of another equivalent unto it. For mii 
if the wickedness of the ministry transfer their right unto the 
king; in case the king be as wicked as they, to whom then 
shall the right descend? There is no remedy, all must come 
by devolution at the length, even as the family of Brown will 
have it, unto the godly among the people; for confusion 
unto the wise and the great, the poor and the simple, some 
Knipperdoling with his retinue, must take the work of the 
Lord in hand; and the making of church laws and orders 
must prove to be their right in the end. If not for love of the 
truth, yet for very shame of so gross absurdities, let these 
contentions and shifting fancies be abandoned. 

The cause which moved them for a time to hold a wicked 
ministry no lawful ministry; and in this defect of a lawful 
ministry, kings authorized to make laws and orders for the 
affairs of the Church, till the Church be well established, is 
surely this: First, they see that whereas the continual dealing 
of the kings of Israel in the affairs of the Church doth make 
now very strongly against them, the burden thereof they 
shall in time well enough shake off, if it may be obtained that 
it is for kings lawful indeed to follow those holy examples, 
howbeit no longer than during the foresaid case of necessity, 
while the wickedness, and in respect thereof the unlawfulness 
of the ministry doth continue. Secondly, they perceive right 
well, that unless they should yield authority unto kings in 
ease of such supposed necessity, the discipline they urge were 
clean excluded, as long as the clergy of England doth there- 
unto remain opposite. To open therefore a door for her 
entrance, there is no remedy but the tenet must be this: that 
now when the ministry of England is universally wicked, and, 
in that respect, hath lost all authority, and is become no law- 
ful ministry, no such ministry as hath the right which other- 
wise should belong unto them, if they were virtuous and godly 
as their adversaries are; in this necessity the king may do 
somewhat for the church: that which we do imply in the 
name of headship, he may both have and exercise till they be 
entered which will disburden and ease him of it; till they 
come, the king is licensed to hold that power which we call 
headship. But what afterwards? In a church [well ?] ordered, 
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that which the supreme magistrate hath *, is “to see that the 
“ laws of God touching his worship, and touching all matters 
“ and orders of the Church, be executed and duly observed ; 
“ to see that every ecclesiastical person do that office where- 
“ unto-he is appointed; to punish those that fail in their 
“ office.” In a word, (that which Allen himself acknow- 
ledgeth ¢,) unto the earthly power which God hath given him 
it doth belong to defend the laws of the Church, to cause them 
to be executed, and to punish the transgressors of the same. 
On all sides therefore it is confessed, that to the king belong- 
eth power of maintaining laws made for church regiment, 
and of causing them to be observed; but principality of 
power in making them, which is the thing that we attribute 
unto kings, this both the one sort and the other do with- 
stand: although not both in such sort but that still it is 
granted by the one that albeit ecclesiastical councils consisting 
of church officers did frame the laws whereby the church affairs 
were ordered in ancient times, yet no canon, no not of any 


~ council, had the force of a law in the Church, unless it were 
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ratified and confirmed by the emperor being Christian. Seeing 
therefore it is acknowledged {, that it was then the manner of 
the emperor to confirm the ordinances which were made by 
the ministers, which is as much in effect to say that the em- 
peror had in church ordinances a voice negative ;—and that 
without his confirmation they had not the strength of public 
ordinances ;—why are we condemned as giving more unto 
kings than the Church did in those times, we giving them no 
more but that supreme power which the emperor did then 
exercise with much larger scope than at this day any Christian 
king either doth or possibly can use it over the Church? . 
VII. Touching the advancement of prelates unto their 
rooms by the king; whereas it seemeth in the eyes of many 
a thing very strange that prelates, the officers of God’s own 
sanctuary, than which nothing is more sacred, should be made 
by persons secular; there are that will not have kings be 
altogether of the laity, but to participate that sanctified power 
which God hath endued his clergy with, and that in such 
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respect they are anointed with oil. A shift vain and needless. noox vu. 
For as much as, if we speak properly, we cannot say kings do bess 
make, but that they only do place, bishops. For in a bishop 

there are these three things to be considered; the power 
whereby he is distinguished from other pastors; the special 
portion of the clergy and people over whom he is to exercise 

that bishoply power; and the place of his seat or throne, 
together with the profits, preeminences, honours thereunto 
belonging. The first every bishop hath by consecration; the 

second his election investeth him with ; the third he receiveth 

of the king alone. 

[2.] With consecration the king intermeddleth not further 
than only by his letters to present such an elect bishop as 
shall be consecrated. Seeing therefore that none but bishops 
do consecrate, it followeth that none but they only do give 
unto every bishop his being. The manner of uniting bishops 
as heads, unto the flock and clergy under them, hath often 
altered. For, if some be not deceived, this thing was some- 
time done even without any election at all. At the first 
(saith he to whom the name of Ambrose is given*) the first 
created in the college of presbyters was still the bishop. He 
dying, the next senior did succeed him. ‘Sed quia cepe- 
“runt sequentes presbyteri indigni inveniri ad primatus 
“ tenendos immutata est ratio, prospiciente concilio; ut non 
“ ordo sed meritum crearet episcopum multorum sacerdotum 
“ judicio constitutum, ne indignus temere usurparet et esset 
* multis scandalum.” 

In elections at the beginning the clergy and the people both 
had to do, although not both after one sort. The people gave 
their testimony, and shewed their affection, either of desire or 
dislike, concerning the party which was to be chosen. But 
the choice was wholly in the sacred college of presbyters. 
Hereunto it is that those usual speeches of the ancient do 
commonly allude: as when Pontius concerning 8. Cyprian’s 
election saith, he was chosen “judicio Dei et populi favore,” 
«“ by the judgment of God and favour of the people f,” the 
one branch alluding to the voices of the ecclesiastical senate 
which with religious sincerity choose him, the other to the 
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people’s affection, who earnestly desired to have him chosen 
their bishop. 

Again, Leo*; ‘Nulla ratio sinit, ut inter episcopos habe- 
“ antur qui nec a clericis sunt electi nee a plebibus expetiti.” 
* No-reason doth grant that they should be reckoned amongst 
«< bishops, whom neither clergy hath elected nor laity coveted.” 
In like sort Honoriust+ ; “ Let him only be established bishop 
“in the see of Rome whom Divine judgment and universal 
“ consent hath chosen.” 

[3.] That difference, which is between the form*of electing 
bishops at this day with us, and that which was usual in 
former ages, riseth from the ground of that right which the 
kings of this land do claim in furnishing the place where 
bishops, elected and consecrated, are to reside as bishops. 
For considering the huge charges which the ancient famous 
princes of this land have been at, as well in erecting episcopal 
sees, as also in endowing them with ample possessions; sure 
of their religious magnificence and bounty we cannot think 
but to have been most deservedly honoured with those royal 
prerogatives, [of] taking the benefit which groweth out of 
them in their vacancy, and of advancing alone unto such 
dignities what persons they judge most fit for the same. A 
thing over and besides even therefore the more reasonable; 
for that, as the king most justly hath preeminence to make 
lords temporal which are not such by right of birth, so the like 
preeminence of bestowing where pleaseth him the honour of 
spiritual nobility also, cannot seem hard, bishops being peers 
of the realm, and by law itself so reckoned. 

Now, whether we grant so much unto kings in this respect, 
or in the former consideration whereupon the laws have 
annexed it unto the crownt, it must of necessity being 
granted, both make void whatsoever interest the people afore- 
time hath had towards the choice of their own bishop, and 
also restrain the very act of canonical election usually made 
by the dean and chapter; as with us in such sort it doth, 
that they neither can proceed unto any election till leave be 
granted §, nor elect any person || but that is named unto 
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them. If they might do the one, it would be in them to Boox vu. 
defeat the king of his profits; if the other, then were the a 
king’s preeminences of granting those dignities nothing. And 
therefore, were it not for certain canons requiring canonical 
election to be before consecration *, I see no cause but that 

the king’s letters patents alone might suffice well enough 

to that purpose, as by law they do in case those electors 

should happen not to satisfy the king’s pleasure. Their elec- 

tion is now but a matter of form: it is the king’s mere grant 

which placeth, and the bishop’s consecration which maketh, 
bishops. 

[4.] Neither do the kings of this land use herein any other 
than such prerogatives as foreign nations have been accus- 
tomed unto. 

About the year of our Lord 425+, pope Boniface solicited 
most earnestly the emperor Honorius to take some order that 
the bishops of Rome might be created without ambitious seek- 
ing of the place. A needless petition, if so be the emperor 
had no right at all in the placing of bishops there. But from 
the days of Justinian the emperor, about the year 553, Onu- 
phrius { himself doth grant that no man was bishop in the 
see of Rome whom first the emperor by his letters patents 
did not license to be consecrated. Till in Benedict’s time 
it pleased the emperor to forego that right ; which afterwards 
was restored to Charles with augmentation, and continued 
in his successors till such time as Hildebrand took it from 
Henry IV, and ever since the cardinals have held it as at 
this day. 

Had not the right of giving them belonged to the emperors 
of Rome within the compass of their dominions, what needed 
pope Leo the fourth to trouble Lotharius and Lodowick with 
those his letters §, whereby, having done them to understand 
that the church called Reatina was without a bishop, he 
maketh suit that one Colonus might have the room, or, if that 
were otherwise disposed of, his next request was, “ Tuscu- 
* Janam ecclesiam, que viduata existit, illi vestra serenitas 
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“ Omnipotenti vestroque imperio grates peragere valeat.” 
“ May it please your clemencies to grant unto him the 
« church of Tusculum now likewise void; that by our epi- 
“ scopal authority he being after consecrated may be. to 
«“ Almighty God and your highness therefore thankful.” 

[5.] Touching other bishopricks, extant there is a very 
short but a plain discourse *, written almost 500 years since, 
by occasion of that miserable contention raised hetween the 
emperor Henry IVth and pope Hildebrand, named. other- 
wise Gregory the VIIth, not, as Platina would bear men 
in hand, for that the bishop of Rome would not brook the 
emperor’s simoniacal dealings, but because the right, which 
Christian kings and emperors had to invest bishops, hindered 
so much his ambitious designments, that nothing could de- 
tain him from attempting to wrest it violently out of their 
hands. 

This treatise I mention, for that it shortly comprehendeth 
not only the fore-alleged right of the emperor of Rome ac- 
knowledged by six several popes, even with bitter execra- 
tion against whomsoever of their successors that should by 
word or deed at any time go about to infringe the same, 
but also further these other specialties appertaining there- 
unto: First, that the bishops likewise of Spain, England, 
Scotland, Hungary, had by ancient institution always been 
invested by their kings, without opposition or disturbance. 
Secondly, that such was their royal interest, partly for that 
they were founders of bishopricks, partly because they under- 
took the defence of them against all ravenous oppressions 
and wrongs, partly in as much that it was not safe that 
rooms of so great power and consequence in their estate 
should without their appointment be held by any under them. 
And therefore that bishops even then did homage and took 
their oaths of fealty unto the kings which invested them. 
Thirdly, that what solemnity or ceremony kings do use in 


- this action it skilleth not, as namely whether they do it by 


word, or by precept set down in writing, or by delivery of a 
staff and a ring, or by any other means whatsoever, only that 


* Walthramus Naumburgensis, de Investit, Episcoporum per Im- 
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use and custom would, to avoid all offence, be kept. Some Boox vim. 


base canonists there are, which contend that neither kings 
nor emperors had ever any right hereunto, saving only by 
the pope’s either grant or toleration. Whereupon not to spend 
any further labour, we leave their folly to be controlled by 
men of more ingenuity and judgment even among them- 
selves, Duarenus, Papon, Choppinus, Aigidius, Magister, 
Arnulphus Ruszus, Costlius, Philippus Probus, and the rest, 
by whom the right of Christian kings and princes herein 
is maintained to be such as the bishop of Rome cannot law- 
fully either withdraw or abridge or hinder. 

But of this thing there is with us no question, although 
with them there be. The laws and customs of the realm ap- 
proving such regalities, in case no reason thereof did appear, 
yet are they hereby abundantly warranted unto us, except 
some law of God or nature to the contrary could be shewed. 
How much more, when they have been every where thought 
so reasonable that Christian kings throughout the world use 
and exercise, if not altogether, yet surely with very little odds 
the same. So far that Gregory the Tenth * forbidding such 
regalities to be newly begun where they were not in former 
times, if any do claim those rights from the first foundation 
of churches, or by ancient custom, of them he only requireth 
that neither they nor their agents damnify the Church of God 
by using the said prerogatives. 

[6.] Now as there is no doubt but the church of England 
by this means is much eased of some inconveniences, so like- 
wise a special care there is requisite to be had, that other 
evils no less dangerous may not grow. By the history of 
former times it doth appear, that when the freedom of elec- 
tions was most large, men’s dealings and proceedings therein 
were not the least faulty. 

' Of the people S. Jerome complaineth + that their judg- 
ments many times went much awry, and that in allowing of 
their bishops every man favoured his own quality; every 
one’s desire was, not so much to be under the regiment of 
good and virtuous men, as of them which were like himself. 
What man is there whom it doth not exceedingly grieve to 


* Cap. general. de Elect.i.6. [In 2 Conc. Lugd. A. D. 1274, can. 12.] 
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poox vu, read the tumults, tragedies, and schisms, which were raised by 


Ch. vii. 7. 





occasion of the clergy at such time as, diverse of them standing 
for some one place, there was not any kind of practice, though 
never so unhonest or vile, left unassayed whereby men 
might supplant their competitors and the one side foil the 
other. Sidonius, speaking of a bishoprick void in his time, 
«The decease of the former bishop,” saith he, “ was an 
« alarum to such as would labour for the room: whereupon 
« the people, forthwith betaking themselves unto par ts, storm 
« on each side: few there are that make suit for the advance- 
“ ment of any other man; many who not only offer, but en- 
“ force themselves. All things light, variable, counterfeit : 
“ what should I say? I see not any thing plain and open 
« but impudence only.” 

In the church of Constantinople about the election of 
S. Chrysostom +, by reason that some strove mightily for him 
and some for Nectarius, the troubles growing had not been 
small, but that Arcadius the emperor interposed himself : 
even as at Rome the emperor Valentinian, whose forces were 
hardly { able to establish Damasus bishop, and to compose 
the strife between him and his competitor Ursicinus, about 
whose election the blood of a hundred and thirty-seven was 
already shed. Where things did not break out into so 
manifest and open flames, yet between them which obtained 
the place and such as before withstood their: promotion, that 
secret heart burning often grew§, which could not afterwards 
be easily slaked. Insomuch that Pontius doth note || it as a 
rare point of virtue in Cyprian, that whereas some were 
against his election, he notwithstanding dealt ever after in 
most friendly manner with them, all men wondering that so 
good a memory was so easily able to forget. 

[7.] These and other the like hurts accustomed to grow 
from ancient elections we do not feel. Howbeit, lest the 
Church in more hidden sort should sustain even as grievous 
detriment by that order which is now of force, we are most 
humbly to crave at the hands of our sovereign kings and 
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governors, the highest patrons which this church of Christ soox vim. 
hath on earth, that it would please them to be advertised thus asl 
much. 

Albeit these things which have been sometimes done by 
any sort may afterwards appertain unto others, and so the 
kind of agents vary as occasions daily growing shall require ; 
yet sundry unremovable and unchangeable burthens of duty 
there are annexed unto every kind of public action, which 
burthens in this case princes must know themselves to stand 
now charged with in God’s sight no less than the people 
and the clergy, when the power of electing their prelates did 
rest fully and wholly in them. A fault it had been if they 
should in choice have preferred any* whom desert of most 
holy life and the gift of divine wisdom did not commend ; 
a fault, if they had permitted long} the rooms of the principal 
pastors of God to continue void; not to preserve the church 
patrimony as good to each successor as any predecessor did 
enjoy the same, had been in them a most odious and grievous 
fault. Simply good and evil do not lose their nature: that 
which was, is the one or the other, whatsoever the subject 
of either be. The faults mentioned are in kings by so much 
greater, for that in what churches they exercise those regali- 
ties whereof we do now entreat, the same churches they have 
received into their special care and custody, with no less 
effectual obligation of conscience than the tutor standeth 
bound in for the person and state of that pupil whom he hath 
solemnly taken upon him to protect and keep. All power is 
given unto edification, none to the overthrow and destruction 
of the Church. 

Concerning therefore the first branch of spiritual dominion 
thus much may suffice; seeing that they with whom we con- 
tend do not directly oppose themselves against regalities, but 
only so far forth as generally they hold that no church-dignity 
should be granted without consent of the common people, 
and that there ought not to be in the Church of Christ any 
episcopal rooms for princes to use their regalities in. Of both 
which questions we have sufficiently spoken before. 





* C. Sacror. Can. dist. 63. [Grat. Decr. i. from Capitul. Carol. et 
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pook vin, VIII. Touching the king’s supereminent authority in 
wean a commanding, and in judging of causes ecclesiastical; First, 
are 4. to explain therein our meaning, It hath been taken as if we 
command @id hold, that kings may prescribe what themselves think 
a tobe. good-to be done in the service of God ; how the word shall be 
overall taught, how sacraments administered: that kings may per- 
ee sonally sit in the consistory where bishops do, hearing and 
cee an determining what causes soever do appertain unto those 
courts: that kings and queens in their own proper persons 
are by judicial sentence to decide the questions*which rise 
about matters of faith and Christian religion: that kings 
may excommunicate: finally, that kings may do whatsoever 
is incident unto the office and duty of an ecclesiastical judge. 
Which opinion because we count as absurd as they who have 
fathered the same upon us, we do them to wit that thus our 
meaning is, and no otherwise: There is not within this realm 
any ecclesiastical officer, that may by. the authority of his 
own place command universally throughout the king’s domi- 
nions; but they of his people whom one may command, are 
to another’s commandment unsubject: only the king’s royal 
power is of so large compass, that no man commanded by 
him according to order of law, can plead himself to be 
without the bounds and limits of that authority; I say, 
according to order of law, because with us the highest have 
thereunto so tied themselves, that otherwise than so they take 
not upon them to command any. 

[2.] And, that kings should be in such sort supreme com- 
manders over all men, we hold it requisite, as well for the 
ordering of spiritual as of civil affairs; inasmuch as without 
universal authority in this kind, they should not be able when 
need is, to do as virtuous kings have done. Joas*, pur- 
posing to renew the “house of the Lord, assembled the 
“Priests and Levites, and when they were together, gave 
“ them their charge, saying, Go out unto the cities of Judah, 
“and gather of all Israel money to repair the house of your 
“God from year to year, and haste the things: but the 
“ Levites hasted not. _ Therefore the king called Jehoiada, 
“the chief, and said unto him, Why hast thou not required 
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“ of the Levites to bring in out of Judah and Jerusalem, the Bo 


* tax of Moses, the servant of the Lord, and of the congrega- 
* tion of Israel, for the tabernacle of the testimony? For 
“ wicked Athaliah and her children brake up the house of 
* God, and all the things that were dedicated for the house 
© of the Lord did they bestow upon Baalim. Therefore the 
«“ king commanded, and they made a chest, and set it at the 
« gate of the house of the Lord without ; and they made a 
“ proclamation through Judah and Jerusalem, to bring unto 
“the Lord the tax of Moses the servant of God, laid upon 
« Tsrael in the wilderness.” Could either he have done this, or 
after him* Ezechias the like concerning the celebration of the 
passover, but that all sorts of men in all things did owe unto 
those their sovereign rulers the same obedience which some- 
time Joshua had them by solemn vow and promise bound 
unto + ? “ Whosoever shall rebel against thy commandments, 
‘and will not obey thy words in all that thou commandest 
« him, let him be put to death ; only be strong and of a good 
* courage.” 

[3-] Furthermore, judgment ecclesiastical we say is neces- 
sary for decision of controversies rising between man and 
man, and for correction of faults committed in the affairs 
of God; unto the due execution whereof there are three 
things necessary, laws, judges, and a supreme governor of 
judgments. 

What courts there shall be, and what causes shall belong to 
each court, and what judges shall determine of every cause, 
and what order in all judgments shall be kept; of these 
things the laws have sufficiently disposed: so that his duty 
which sitteth in every such court is to judge, not of, but 
after, the said laws: “ Imprimis { illud observare debet 
- judex, ne aliter judicet quam legibus, aut constitutionibus, 
aut moribus proditum est.” Which laws (for we mean 
the positive laws of our own realm concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs) if they otherwise dispose of any such thing than 
according to the law of reason and of God, we must both 
‘acknowledge them to be amiss, and endeavour to have them 
-reformed: but touching that point what may be objected shall 
after appear. 

* 9 Chr. xxx.6. }Josh.i.18, { Just. Instit. 1 iv. tit. 1. de Offic. Judic. 
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Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary or 
commissionary: ordinary, those whom we term Ordinaries ; 
and such by the laws of this land are none but prelates only, 
whose power to do that which they do is in themselves, and 
belongeth unto the nature of their ecclesiastical calling. In 
spiritual causes, a lay person may be no ordinary ; a commis- 
sionary judge there is no let but that he may be: and that 
our laws do evermore refer the ordinary judgment of spiritual 
causes unto spiritual persons, such as are termed Ordinaries, 
no man which knoweth any thing in the practice of this 
realm can easily be ignorant. 

[4.] Now, besides them which are authorized to judge in 
several territories, there is required an universal power which 
reacheth over all, importing supreme authority of govern- 
ment over all courts, all judges, all causes; the operation of 
which power is as well to strengthen, maintain and uphold 
particular jurisdictions, which haply might else be of small 
effect ; as also to remedy that which they are not able to help, 
and to redress that wherein they at any time do otherwise 
than they ought to do. This power being sometime in the 
bishop of Rome, who by sinister practices had drawn it into 
his hands, was for just considerations by public consent an- 
nexed unto the king’s royal seat and crown. From thence 
the authors of reformation would translate it into their national 
assemblies or synods; which synods are the only help which 
they think lawful to use against such evils in the Church as 
particular jurisdictions are not sufficient to redress. In which 
case our laws have provided* that the king’s supereminent 
authority and power shall serve. As namely, when the whole 
ecclesiastical state, or the principal persons therein, do need 
visitation and reformation; when, in any part of the Church, 
errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, enor- 
mities, are grown, which men in their several jurisdictions 
either do not or cannot help: whatsoever any spiritual 
authority or power (such as legates from the see of Rome 
did sometimes exercise) hath done or might heretofore have 
done for the remedy of those evils in lawful sort (that is to 
say, without violation of the law of God or nature in the 
deed done), as much in every degree our laws have fully 
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granted that the king for ever may do, not only by setting 
ecclesiastical synods on work, that the thing may be their act 
and the king their motioner unto it, (for so much perhaps 
the masters of reformation will grant; but by commissionaries 
few or many, who having the king’s letters patents, may in 
the virtue thereof execute the premises as agents in the right, 
not of their own peculiar and ordinary but of his superemi- 
nent power. 

[5-] When men are wronged by inferior judges, or have any 
just cause to take exception against them, their way for redress 
is to make their appeal. An appeal is a present delivery of 
him which maketh it out of the hands of their power and 
jurisdiction from whence it is made. Pope Alexander having 
sometime the king of England at the advantage, caused 
him, amongst other things, to agree, that as many of his 
subjects as would, might appeal to the court of Rome. 
« And thus,” saith one*, “that whereunto a mean person 
“ at this day would scorn to submit himself, so great a king 
“ was content to be subject. Notwithstanding even when 
«« the pope,” saith he, “ had so great authority amongst princes 
“ which were far off, the Romans he could not frame to obe- 
“ dience, nor was able to obtain that himself might abide 
“at Rome, though promising not to meddle with other than 
“ ecclesiastical affairs.” So much are things that terrify more 
feared by such as behold them aloof off than at hand. 

Reformers I doubt not in some cases will admit appeals, 
made unto their synods; even as the church of Rome doth 
allow of them so they be made to the bishop of Rome. As 
for that kind of appeal which the English laws + do approve, 
from the judge of any particular court unto the king, as the 
only supreme governor on earth, who by his delegates may 
give a final definitive sentence, from which no further appeal 
can be made; will their platform allow of this? Surely, foras- 
much as in that estate which they all dream of, the whole 
Church must be divided into parishes, of which none can 
have greater or less authority and power than another ; again, 
the king himself must be but as a common member in the 
body of his own parish, and the causes of that only parish 
must be by the officers thereof determinable; in case the 
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Book vit. king had so much preferment, as to be made one of those 
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officers (for otherwise by their positions he were not to meddle 
any more than the meanest amongst his subjects with the 
judgment of any ecclesiastical cause), how is it possible they 
should allow of appeals to be made from any other abroad to 
the king? 

[6.] To receive appeals from all other judges, belongeth 
unto the highest in power over all, and to be in power over 
all, as touching the judgment of ecclesiastical causes; this 
as they think belongeth only unto synods. Whereas therefore 
with us, kings do exercise over all kinds of persons and 
causes, power both of voluntary and litigious jurisdiction ; 
so that according to the one they visit, reform, and com- 
mand; according to the other, they judge universally, doing 
both in far other sort than such as have ordinary spiritual 
power: oppugned herein we are by some colourable shew of 
argument, as if to grant thus much unto any secular person it 
were unreasonable. “ For sith it is,” say they *, “ apparent 
“out of the Chronicles, that judgment in church matters 
“ pertaineth unto God; seeing likewise it is evident out of 
“the Apostle, that the high priest is set over those matters 
“in God’s behalf; it must needs follow that the principality 
“ or direction of the judgment of them is by God’s ordinance 
“appertaining unto the high priest, and consequently to 
‘‘ the ministry of the Church: and if it be by God’s ordinance 
appertaining unto them, how can it be translated from 
« them unto the civil magistrate?” Which argument, briefly 
drawn into form, lieth thus: That which belongeth unto God, 
may not be translated unto any other than whom he hath 
appointed to have it in his behalf: but principality of judg- 
ment in church matters appertaineth unto God, which hath 
appointed the high priest, and consequently the ministry of 
the Church alone, to have it in this behalf; therefore, it may 
not from them be translated to the civil magistrate. The first 
of which three propositions we grant; as also in the second 
that branch which ascribeth unto God principality in church 
matters. But that either he did appoint none but only the 
high priest to exercise the said principality for him; or that 
the ministry of the Church may in reason from thence be con- 
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cluded to have alone the same principality by his appoint- soox vu 

ment: these two points we deny utterly. Sposa 
For concerning the high priest, there is first no such ordi- 

nance of God to be found. “ Every high priest,” saith the 

Apostle*, “is taken from among men, and is ordained for 

« men in things pertaining to God:” whereupon it may well 

be gathered, that the priest was indeed ordained of God to 

have power in things pertaining unto God. For the Apostle 

doth there mention the power of offering gifts and sacrifices 

for sins; which kind of power was not only given of God 

-unto priests, but restrained unto priests only. The power of 

jurisdiction and ruling authority, this also God gave them, 

but not them alone. Tor it is held, as all men know, 

that others of the laity were herein joined by the law with 

them. But concerning principality in church affairs (for of 

this our question is, and of no other) the priests neither 

had it alone, nor at all; but (as hath been already shewed) 

principality in spiritual affairs was the royal prerogative of 

kings. 

Again, though it were so, that God had appointed the high 
priest to have the said principality of government in those 
matters; yet how can they who allege this, enforce thereby, 
that consequently the ministry of the Church, and no other, 
ought to have the same, when they are so far off from allowing 
as much to the ministry of the Gospel, as the priesthood of 
the Law had by God’s appointment, that we but collecting 
thereout a difference in authority and jurisdiction amongst the 
Clergy, to be for the policy of the Church not inconvenient, 
they forthwith think to close up our mouths by answering, 
« That the Jewish high priests had authority above the rest, 
“ only in that they prefigured the sovereignty of Jesus Christ ; 
« as for the ministers of the Gospel, it is,” they say, “alto- 
« gether unlawful to give them as much as the least title, any 

“syllable that any way may sound towards principality ?” 
And of the regency which may be granted, they hold others 
even of the laity no less capable than pastors themselves. 
How shall these things cleave together ? 

[7.] The truth is, that they have some reason to think it 
not all of the fittest for kings to sit as ordinary judges in 

* Heb. v.i. 
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spots Eh matters of faith and religion. An ordinary judge must be 
of that quality which in a supreme judge is not necessary: 
because the person of the one is charged with that which the 
other’s authority dischargeth, without employing personally 
himself herein. It is an error to think that the king’s authority 
can have no force or power in the doing of that which him- 
self may not personally do. For first, impossible it is, that at 
one and the same time the king in person should order so many 
and so different affairs, as by his power every where present 
are wont to be ordered both in peace and in war, at home 
and abroad. Again, the king, in regard of his nonage or 
minority, may be unable to perform that thing wherein years 
of discretion are requisite for personal action; and yet his 
authority even then be of force. For which cause we say, 
that the king’s authority dieth not, but is, and worketh, always 
alike. Sundry considerations there may be, effectual to with- 
hold the king’s person from being a doer of that which his 
power must notwithstanding give force unto. Even in 
civil affairs, where nothing doth either more concern the 
duty, or better beseem the majesty of kings, than personally 
to administer justice unto their people, as most famous princes 
have done: yet, if it be in case of felony or treason, the 
learned in the laws of this realm do plainly affirm *, that 
well may the king commit his authority unto another to judge 
between him and the offender; but the king being himself 
here a party, he cannot personally sit to give judgment. 

As therefore the person of the king may, for just consider- 
ations, even where the cause is civil, be notwithstanding 
withdrawn from occupying the seat of judgment, and others 
under his authority be fit, he unfit himself to judge; so the 
considerations for which it were haply not convenient for kings 
to sit and give sentence in spiritual courts, where causes 
ecclesiastical are usually debated, can be no bar to that force 
and efficacy which their sovereign power hath over those very 
consistories, and for which, we hold without any exception 
that all courts are the king’s. All men are not for all things 
sufficient ; and therefore public affairs being divided, such 
persons must be authorized judges in each kind, as common 
reason may presume to be most fit: which cannot of kings and 
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princes ordinarily be presumed in causes merely ecclesiastical ; poox vim. 
so that even common sense doth rather adjudge this burden ee 
unto other men. - We see it hereby a thing necessary, to put 
a difference, as well between that ordinary jurisdiction which 
belongeth to the clergy alone, and that commissionary wherein 
others are for just considerations appointed to join with 
them ; as also between both these jurisdictions, and a third, 
whereby the king hath a transcendent authority, and that in 
all causes, over both. Why this may not lawfully be granted 
unto him, there is no reason. 

[8.] A time there was when kings were not capable of 
any such power, as namely, while they professed themselves 
open adversaries unto Christ and Christianity. A time there 
followed, when they, being capable, took sometimes more 
sometimes less to themselves, as seemed best in their own 
eyes, because no certainty touching their right was as yet 
determined. The bishops, who alone were before accustomed 
to have the ordering of such affairs, saw very just cause of 
grief, when the highest, favouring heresy, withstood by the 
strength of sovereign authority religious proceedings. Where- 
upon they oftentimes, against this new unresistible power, 
pleaded that use and custom which had been to the con- 
trary ; namely, that the affairs of the Church should be dealt 
in by the clergy, and by no other: unto which purpose, the 
sentences that then were uttered in defence of unabolished 
orders and laws, against such as did of their own heads con- 
trary thereunto, are now altogether impertinently brought in 
opposition against them who use but the power which laws 
have given them, unless men can shew that there is in those 
laws some manifest iniquity or injustice. 

Whereas therefore against the force judicial and imperial, 
which supreme authority. hath, it is alleged, how Constantine * 
termeth church-officers, “ Overseers of things within the 
« Church ¢,” himself, “of those without the Church :” how 
Augustine { witnesseth, that the emperor not daring to judge 
of the bishops’ cause, committed it unto the bishops; and 
was to crave pardon of the bishops, for that by the Donatists’ 
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importunity, which made no end of appealing unto him, he 
was, being weary of them, drawn to give sentence in a matter 
of theirs * : how Hilary + beseecheth the emperor Constance 
to provide that the governors of his provinces should not pre- 
sume to take upon them the judgment of ecclesiastical causes, 
to whom commonwealth matters only belonged: how Am- 
brose { affirmeth, that palaces belong unto the emperor, 
churches to the minister; that the emperor hath authority 
over the common walls of the city, and not in holy things ; 
for which cause he never would yield to have “the causes 
“of the Church debated in the prince’s consistory,” but 
* excused himself to the emperor Valentinian, for that being 
“ convented to answer concerning church matters in a civil 
“court, he came not :” we may by these testimonies drawn 
from antiquity, if we list to consider them, discern how re- 
quisite it is that authority should always follow received laws 
in the manner of proceeding. For inasmuch as there was at 
the first no certain law, determining what force the principal 
civil magistrate’s authority should be of, how far it should 
reach, and what order it should observe; but Christian em- 
perors from time to time did what themselves thought most 
reasonable in those affairs; by this mean it cometh to pass 
that they in their practice vary, and are not uniform. 
Virtuous emperors, such as Constantine the Great was, 
made conscience to swerve unnecessarily from the customs 
which had been used in the Church, even when it lived under 
infidels. Constantine, of reverence to bishops and their spi- 
ritual authority, rather abstained from that which himself 
might lawfully do, than was willing to claim a power not fit 
or decent for him to exercise. The order which had been 


* Besides these testimonies of 
antiquity which Mr. Cartwright 
bringeth forth, D. Stapleton, who 


“ that belong to the Church he hath 
“* put us in trust.”” How Leontius 
bishop of Tripolis (Suid. in verb. 


likewise (Doct. Prin. 1. 5. cont. 2. 
c. 18.) citeth them one by one to 
the same purpose, hath augmented 
the number of them by adding 
other of the like nature: namely, 
how Hosius the bishop of Corduba 
(apud Athan. in Ep. ad Solit. Vit. 
agentes) answered the emperor, 
saying, “ God hath committed to 
“thee empire; with those things 


Leontius) also told the selfsame 
emperor as much: ‘JT wonder how 
“thou, which art called unto one 
“ thing, takest upon thee to deal in 
“another. For being placed in mi- 
“ litary and politic affairs, in things 
“that belong unto bishops alone 
* thou wilt bear rule.” 

t Hilar. ad Constant. lib. i, Sate 

{ Ambros, lib. v. Ep. 33. 
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before, he ratified, exhorting bishops to look to the Church, soox vut. 
and promising that he would do the office of a bishop over the asia 
commonwealth: which very Constantine notwithstanding, did 

not thereby so renounce all authority in judging of spiritual 

causes, but that sometime he took, as S. Augustine witnesseth *, 

even personal cognition of them; howbeit whether as purposing 

to give therein judicially any sentence, I stand in doubt. For 

if the other, of whom St. Augustine elsewhere speaketh, did in 

_ such sort judge, surely there was cause why he should excuse 

it as a thing not usually done. Otherwise there is no let, but 

that any such great person may hear those causes to and fro 
debated, and deliver in the end his own opinion of them, de- 

claring on which side himself doth judge that the truth is. 

But this kind of sentence bindeth no side to stand thereunto ; 

it is a sentence of private persuasion, and not of solemn juris- 

diction, albeit a king or an emperor pronounce it. 

Again, on the contrary part, when governors infected with 
heresy were possessed of the highest power, they thought they 
might use it as pleased themselves, to further by all means 
therewith that opinion which they desired should prevail ; 
they not respecting at all what was meet, presumed to com- 
mand and judge all men in all causes, without either care of 
orderly proceeding, or regard to such laws and customs as the 
Church had been wont to observe. So that the one sort 
feared to do even that which they might; and that which the 
other ought not they boldly presumed upon; the one sort of 
modesty, excused themselves where they scarce needed ; the 
other, though doing that which was inexcusable, bare it out 
with main power, not enduring to be told by any man how 
far they roved beyond their bounds. So great odds between 
them. whom before we. mentioned, and such as the younger 
Valentinian, by whom S. Ambrose being commanded to yield 
up one of the churches under him unto the Arians, whereas 
they which were sent on the message alleged, that the emperor 
did but use his own right, forasmuch as all things were in his 
power: the answer which the holy bishop gave them was, 
« That the Church is the house of God, and that those things 
“«‘ which be God’s are not to be yielded up, and disposed of 
“ at the emperor’s will and pleasure; his palaces he might 


* Ep. 68. ([D.al. 88. § 3.t. ii. 162 C.D. Ed. Bened. Antwerp. 1700. | 


572 Advantage enjoyed in the distinct Limitation of the 


Book vii.“ grant unto whomsoever, but God’s own habitations not 

SEE ego? A came why many times emperors did more by their 
absolute authority than could very well stand with reason, wes 
the over great importunity of heretics, who being enemies to 
peace and quietness, cannot otherwise than by violent means 
be supported. 

[9.] In this respect therefore we must needs think the state 
of our own church much better settled than theirs was; be- 
cause our laws have with far more certainty prescribed bounds 
unto each kind of power. All decisions of things doubtful, 
and corrections of things amiss, are proceeded in by order of 
law, what person soever he be unto whom the administration 
of judgment belongeth. It is neither permitted unto prelate 
nor prince to judge and determine at their own discretion, 
but law hath prescribed what both shall do. What power the 
king hath he hath it by law, the bounds and limits of it are 
known; the entire community giveth general order by law 
how all things publicly are to be done, and the king as head 
thereof, the highest in authority over all, causeth according 
to the same law every particular to be framed and ordered 
thereby. The whole body politic maketh laws, which laws 
give power unto the king, and the king having bound himself 
to use according unto law that power, it so falleth out, that 
the execution of the one is accomplished by the other in most 
religious and peaceable sort. There is no cause given unto 
any to make supplication, as Hilary did, that civil governors, 
to whom commonwealth-matters only belong, might not 
presume to take upon them the judgment of ecclesiastical 
causes. If the cause be spiritual, secular courts do not meddle 
with it: we need not excuse ourselves with Ambrose, but 
boldly and lawfully we may refuse to answer before any civil 
judge in a matter which is not civil, so that we do not mis- 
take the nature either of the cause or of the court, as we 
easily may do both, without some better direction than can 
be had by the rules of this new-found discipline. But of 

, this most certain we are, that our laws do neither suffer a 
spiritual court * to entertain those causes which by law are 


* See the statute of Edw. I. and_ sultatione ; 9 Edw. II. st. 1.] and 
Edw. IL. [13 Edw. I. st. 4. Cireum- Nat. Brev. touching Prohibition, [p. 
specte agatis; 24 Edw. 1. De Con- 30. Lond. Tottell, 1584.] See also 


two Jurisdictions.— Of the Irresponsibility of Kings. 578 
civil, nor yet if the matter be imdeed spiritual, a mere civil 800K vu. 
eourt to give judgment of it. pile = 

Touching supreme power therefore to command all men, 
in all manner of causes of judgment to be highest, let thus 
much suffice as well for declaration of our own meaning, as 
for defence of the truth therein. 

IX. The last thing of all which concerns the king’s supre- The king’s 
macy is, whether thereby he may be exempted from being ne 
subject to that judicial power which ecclesiastical consistories sure and 
have over men. It seemeth, first, im most men’s judgments Padsotal 
to be requisite that on earth there should not be any alive Power. 
altogether without standing in awe of some by whom they 
may be controlled and bridled. 

The good estate of a commonwealth within itself is thought 
on nothing to depend more than upon these two special affec- 
tions, fear and love: fear in the highest governor himself; and 
love, in the subjects that live under him. The subject’s love 
for the most part continueth as long as the righteousness of 
kings doth last; in whom virtue decayeth not as long as they 
fear to do that which may alienate the loving hearts of their 
subjects from them, Fear to do evil groweth from the harm 
which evildoers are to suffer. If therefore private men, which 
know the danger they are subject unto, being malefactors, do 
notwithstanding so boldly adventure upon heinous crimes, 
only because they know it is possible for some transgressor 
sometimes to escape the danger of law: in the mighty upon 
earth, (which are not always so virtuous and holy that their 
own good minds will bridle them,) what may we look for, con- 
sidering the frailty of man’s nature, if the world do once hold 


in Bracton these sentences, lib. v. 
[Tract. v.] cap. 2. “ Est jurisdictio 
™ gueedam ordinaria, quaedam dele- 
“ gata, que pertinet ad sacerdotium, 
“et forum ecclesiasticum, sicut in 
* causis spiritualibus et spiritualitati 
* annexis. Est etiam alia jurisdic- 
“tio ordinaria vel delegata, que 
“ pertinet ad coronam, et dignita- 
“tem regis, et ad regnum in causis 
et placitis rerum temporalium in 
“foro seculari.” Again; ‘“ Cum 
** diverse sint hine inde jurisdic- 
* tiones, et diversi judices, et diver- 
* se cause, debet quilibet ipsorum 


“ imprimis estimare, an sua sit ju- 
“ risdictio, ne falcem videatur po- 
** nere in messem alienam.” Again: 
* Non pertinet ad regem injungere 
** poenitentias, nec ad judicem secu- 
“larem; nec etiam ad eos pertinet 
* cognoscere de iis, que sunt spiri- 
“‘ tualibus annexa, sicut de decimis 
“ et aliis ecclesiz proventionibus.” 
Again: “ Non est laicus convenien- 
* dus coram judice ecclesiastico de 
“ aliquo, quod in foro seculari ter- 
“ minari possit et debeat.”’ [fol..400, 
gor. ed, 1569.] 
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pooK vu. it for a maxim that kings ought to live in no subjection: that, 


Ch, ix. 2,3. 


how grievous disorders soever they fall into, none may have 
coercive power over them? Yet so it is that this we must 
necessarily admit, as a number of right well learned men are 
persuaded. 

[2.] Let us therefore set down first, what there is which 
may induce men so to think; and then consider their several 
inventions or ways, who judge it a thing necessary, even for 
kings themselves, to be punishable, and that bymen. The 
question itself we will not determine. The reasons of each 
opinion being opened, it shall be best for the wise to judge 
which of them is likeliest to be true. Our purpose being not 
to oppugn any save only that which reformers hold; and of 
the rest, rather to inquire than to give sentence. Inducements 
leading men to think the highest magistrate should not be 
judged of any, saving God alone, are specially these. 1. First, 
as there could be in natural bodies no motion of any thing, 
unless there were some which moveth all things and con- 
tinueth unmoveable; even so in politic societies there must 


‘be some unpunishable, or else no man shall suffer punishment. 


For sith punishments proceed always from superiors, to whom 
the administration of justice belongeth, which administration 
must have necessarily a fountain that deriveth it to all others, 
and receiveth it not from any; because otherwise the course 
of justice should go infinitely in a circle, every superior having 
his superior without end, which cannot be: therefore a well- 
spring it followeth there is, and a supreme head of justice, 


-whereunto all are subject, but itself in subjection to none. 


Which kind of preeminence if some ought to have in a king- 
dom, who but the king should have it? Kings therefore no 
man can have lawfully power and authority to judge. If 
private men offend, there is the magistrate over them, which 


judgeth. If magistrates, they have their prince. If princes, 


there is Heaven, a tribunal, before which they shall appear : 


on earth they are not accountable to any. 


2. Which thing likewise the very original of kingdoms 


doth shew. 


* * * * * 


[3.] ‘“ His second point, whereby he would make us odious, 
“ is, that we think the prince may be subject to excommuni- . 


No Jewish Precedent for excommunicating Kings. 575 


* cation; that is, that he is a brother *, that he is not without BOOK VII. 
© but ee the Church +. If this be dangerous, why is it ae 
“ printed and allowed in the famous writings of bishop Jewel t : 
“ «Jn that the high priest doth his office when he excom- 
“‘ municates and cuts off a dead member from the body, so far 
“ forth the prince, be he never so mighty, is inferior to him. 
“ Yea not only to a bishop, but to a simple priest ?? Why is 
“it suffered which Mr. Nowell hath written §, ‘The prince 
“ ought patiently to abide excommunication at the bishop’s 
“hands?? Why are not the worthy examples of emperors 
“ yased || out of the histories, seeing they have been subject 
“ to his [this] censure ?” 

The Jews were forbidden to choose an alien king over 
them ; inasmuch as there is not any thing more natural than 
that the head and the body subject thereunto should always, 
if it were possible, be linked in that bond of nearness also 
which birth and breeding as it were in the bowels of one 
common mother usually causeth. Which being true did not 
greatly need to be alleged for proof that kings are in the 
Church of God of the same spiritual fraternity with their 
subjects: a thing not denied nor doubted of. : 

Indeed the king is a brother; but such a brother as unto 
whom all the rest of the brethren are subject. He is a sheaf 
of the Lord’s field as the rest are; howbeit, a sheaf which is 
so far raised up above the rest** that they all owe reverence 
unto it. The king is a brother which hath dominion over all 
his brethren. <A strange conclusion to gather hereby, that 
therefore some of his brethren ought to have the authority of 
correcting him. We read that God did say unto David, “ If 
“ Solomon thy son forget my laws, I will punish his trans- 
“ oressions with a rod.” But that he gave dominion unto 
any of Solomon’s brethren to chastise Solomon, we do not 
read. 

It is a thing very much alleged, that the church of the 
Jews had the sword of excommunication. Is any man able 
to allege where the same was ever drawn forth against 


_ * Deut. xvii.15. Matt. xviii. 15. || Euseb. 1. vi. c. 14. Theod. v. 
=< 41 Cor. vi 12, 13: C19. 
t Def. Apol. part 6. p. 720. [e. 7 Counter[poison, page 174. 
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576 Necessary Limitation of indefinite Tewts. 


the king? Yet how many of their kings how notoriously 
spotted ? 

Our Saviour’s words are, “If thy brother offend thee.” 
And S. Paul’s, “ Do ye not judge them that are within re 
Both which speeches are but indefinite. So that neither the 
one nor the other is any let but some brother there may be 
whose person is exempt from being subject to any such kind 
of proceeding: some within, yet not therefore under, the 
jurisdiction of any other. Sentences, indefinitely uttered, 
must sometimes universally be understood : but not where 
the subject or matter spoken of doth in particulars admit that 
difference which may in reason seclude any part from society 
with the residue of that whole, whereunto one common thing 
is attributed. As in this case it clearly fareth where the 
difference between kings and others of the Church is a reason 
sufficient to separate the one from the other in that which is 
spoken of brethren, albeit the name of brethren itself do agree 
to both. Neither doth our Saviour nor the Apostle speak m 
more general sort of ecclesiastical punishments than Moses 
in his law doth of civil: “If there be found men or the man 
“amongst you that hath served other gods*.” Again, 
«The man that committeth adultery.” The punishment of 
both which transgressions being death, what man soever did 
offend therein, why was not Manasses for the one, for the 
other why not David accordingly executed? “ Rex judicat, 
* non judicatur,” saith one. The king is appointed a judge 
of all men that live under him; but not any of them his 
judge. 

The king ¢ is not subject unto laws; that is to say, the 
punishment which breach of laws doth bring upon inferiors 
taketh not hold on the king’s person; although the general 
laws which all mankind is bound unto do tie no less the king 
than others, but rather more. For the grievousness of sin is 
aggravated by the greatness of him that committeth it: for 
which cause it also maketh him by so much the more ob- 
noxious unto Divine revenge, by how much the less he fear- 
eth human. 


* Deut. xvii. 2. #yovv ot KaOoXtKol Kpateiracay vd- 

+ ‘O Bacireds vdpors otk tmd- por. Harmenop. [Promptuarium 
KeiTat, youy auaptyoas ov Koddte- Juris] l. 1. c.i. §. 48 et 39. [ed. 
rat, Kat-kara Baowdéws of yerkot Gothofred, 1587. ] 
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[4.] Touching Bishop Jewel’s opinion hereof*, there is soox vu, 
not in the place alleged any one word or syllable against the eee 
king’s prerogative royal to be free from the coercive power of 
all spiritual, both persons and courts, within the compass of 
his own dominions. “In that,” saith he, “the priest doeth 
“ his office, in that he openeth God’s word, or declareth his 
* threats, or rebuketh sin, or excommunicateth and cutteth 
“ off a dead member from the body; so far forth the prince, 
“be he never so mighty, is inferior unto him. But in this 
“ respect the prince is inferior not only to the pope or bishop, 
“ but also to any other simple priest.” He disputeth earnestly 
against that supremacy which the bishop of Rome did chal- 
lenge over his sovereign lord the emperor: and by many 
allegations he laboureth to shew that popes have been always 
subject unto his supreme dominion, not he to theirs; he 
supreme judge over them, not they over him. Now whereas 
it was objected, that within the Church, when the priest doth 
execute his office, the very prince is inferior to him ; so much 
being granted by Mr. Jewel, he addeth that this doth no 
more prove the pope than the simplest priest in the Church 
to be lord and head over kings. For although it doth hereby 
appear that in those things which belong to his priestly office 
the pope may do that which kings are not licensed to meddle 
with ; in which respect it cannot be denied but that the 
emperor himself hath not only less power than the chiefest 
bishop, but even less than the meanest priest within his em- 
pire, and is consequently every priest’s inferior that way : 
nevertheless, sith this appertaineth nothing at all to judicial 
authority and power, how doth this prove kings and emperors 
to be by way of subjection inferior to the pope as to their 
ecclesiastical judge? Impertinently therefore is the answer, 
which to such effect that admirable prelate maketh, brought 
by way of evidence to shew that in his opinion the king may 
not be exempted from the coercive authority and power of 
his own Clergy, but ought for his faults to be as punishable 
in their courts as any other subject under him. 

[5-] The excommunication, which good Mr. Nowell think- 
eth that princes ought patiently to suffer at the bishop’s hands, 
is no other than that which we also grant may be exercised on 

* Def. p. 6. c. 12. div. 1. 
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Book vu, such occasions and in such manner as those two alleged ex- 


Ch. ix. ¢. 


amples out of antiquity do enforce. 

«It is reported,” saith Eusebius *, “ that one of the Philips 
« which succeeded Gordian, came, being a Christian, to join 
« with the rest of the people in prayer, the last festival day of 
“ Raster. At which time he which governed the Church 
‘there whither the emperor did resort, would in no case 
«admit him, unless he first made confession, and were con- 
«tented afterwards to stay his time in the place appointed 
“ for penitents,” (according to the manner of Church disci- 
pline in those days, whereof we have spoken in the fifth 
[sixth ?] book sufficiently) ; “ because he was known to be 
“many ways faulty. To this he readily condescended, 
“ making manifest by his deeds his true and religious affec- 
* tion to Godwards.” 

Another example there is, of the emperor Theodosius, who 
understanding that violence in the city of Thessalonica had 
been offered unto certain magistrates, sent in great rage a 
band of men; and, without any examination had to know 
where the fault was, slew mel-pell both guilty and innocent, 
to the number of yooot. It chanced afterwards, that the 
emperor coming to Milan, and intending to go to the Church 
as his accustomed manner was, St. Ambrose the bishop of that 
city, who before had heard of the emperor’s so cruel and 
bloody an act, met him before the gate of the church, and in 
this wise forbade him to enter: “ Emperor, it seemeth that 
“ how great the slaughter is which thyself hast made thou 
“ weighest not; nor, as I think, when wrath was settled did 
“ reason ever call to account what thou hadst committed. 
« Peradventure thine imperial royalty hindreth the acknow- 
“ledgment of thy sin; and thy power is a let to reason. 
« Notwithstanding know thou shouldst what our nature is, 
“« how frail a thing and how fading ; and that the first original 
“ from whence we have all sprung was the very dust where- 
“ unto we must slide again. Neither is it meet that being 
“ inveigled with the show of thy glistering robes thou shouldst 


“« forget the imbecility of that flesh which is covered there- 


‘with. Thy subjects (O emperor) are in nature thy col- 


* Eus. 1. vi. c. 33. [34-] + Sozom. [Theod.] 1. v. c. 18, 
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“leagues: yea even in her vice [service?] thou art. also poox vu. 
“ joined as a fellow with them. For there is one Lord and 7S 
“‘ Emperor, the Maker of this whole assembly of all ‘things. 
“¢ With what eyes therefore wilt thou look upon the habitation 
“ of that common Lord? With what feet wilt thou tread 
“upon that sacred floor? How wilt thou stretch forth those 
“ hands from which the blood as yet of unrighteous slaughter 
* doth distil? The body of our Lord all holy how wilt thou 
*‘ take into such hands? How wilt thou put his honourable 
* blood unto that mouth, the wrathful word whereof hath 
“ caused against all order of law the pouring out of so much 
“blood? Depart therefore, and go not about by after deeds 
“to add to thy former iniquity. Receive that bond where- 
* with from heaven the Lord of all doth give consent that 
“thou shouldst be tied; a bond which is medicinable, and 
“ procureth health.” Hereunto the king submitted himself ; 
(for being brought up in religion he knew very well what 
belonged unto priests, what unto kings;) and with sobbing 
tears returned to the court again. Some eight months after, 
came the feast of our Saviour’s Nativity ; but yet the king sat 
still at home, mourning and emptying the lake of tears: 
which when Rufinus beheld, being at that time commander 
over the king’s house, and by reason of usual access the 
bolder to speak; he came and asked the cause of those tears. 
To whom the king, with bitter grief and tears more abundantly 
gushing out, answered; “ Thou, O Ruffin, dalliest, for mine 
“ evils thou feelest not: I mourn and bewail mine own 
** wretchedness, considering that servants and beggars go 
“ freely to the house of God, and there present themselves 
*‘ before their Lord: whereas both from thence and from 
‘heaven also Iam excluded. For in my mind I carry that 
** voice of our Lord which saith with express terms, ‘ Whom- 
“‘ soever ye shall bind on earth, he in heaven shall be bound 
“ also.””” The rest of the history, which concerneth the 
manner of the emperor’s admission after so earnest repent- 
ance, needeth not to be here set down. 

It now remaineth to be examined whether these sree 
examples prove that which they should do, yea or no. The 
thing which they ought to confirm is, that no less Christian 
kings than other persons under them ought to be subject to 

Pp2 
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the selfsame coercive authority of Church-governors, and for 
the same kinds of transgressions, to receive at their hands the 
same spiritual censure of excommunication judicially inflicted 
by way of punishment. But in the aforesaid examples, 
whether we consider the offence itself of the excommunicate, 
or the persons excommunicating, or the manner of their pro- 
ceeding ; which three comprehend the whole substance of 
that which was done; it doth not by any of these appear that 
kings in suchwise should be subject. For, concerning the 
offences of men, there is no breach of Christian charity, 
whether it be by deed or by word; no excess, no lightness of 
speech or behaviour; no fault for which a man in the course 
of his life is openly noted as blameable; but the same being 
unamended through admonition ought, (as they say,) with 
the spiritual censure of excommunication to be punished. 
Wherefore unless they can shew, that in some such ordinary 
transgression, kings and princes, upon contempt of the 
Church’s more mild censure, have been like other men in 
ancient times excommunicated, what should hinder any man 
to think but that the rare and unwonted crimes of those two 
emperors did cause their bishops to try what unusual remedy 
would work in so desperate diseases? Which opinion is also 
made more probable, inasmuch as the very histories, which 
have recorded them, propose them for strange and admirable 
patterns; the bishops, of boldness; the emperors, of meek- 
ness and humility. The [they?] wonder at the one, for 
adventuring to do it unto emperors; at the other, for taking 
it in so good part at the hands of bishops. What greater 
argument that all which was herein done proceeded from 
extraordinary zeal on both sides, and not from a settled 
judicial authority which the one was known to have over the 
other by a common received order in the Church. For at 
such things who would wonder ? 

Furthermore, if ye consider their persons, whose acts these 
excommunications were; he which is said to have excommu- 
nicated Philip emperor of Rome was Babylas the bishop of 
Antioch : and he which Theodosius emperor of Constantinople, 
Ambrose the bishop of Milan. Neither of which two bishops 
(as I suppose) was ordinary unto either of the two emperors. 
And therefore they both were incompetent judges, and such 


not a Precedent, because extrajudicial. 581 


as had no authority to punish whom they excommunicated : poox vu. 
except we will grant the emperor to have been so much the 
more subject than his subjects, that whereas the meanest of 

them was under but some one diocesan, any that would might 

be judge over him. But the manner of proceeding doth as 

yet more plainly evict that these examples make less than 
nothing for proof that ecclesiastical governors had at that time 
judicial authority to excommunicate emperors and kings. 

For what form of judgment was there observed, when neither 

judges nor parties judged did once dream of any such matter; 

till the one by chance repaired unto the place where the 

others were, and at that very instant suffered a sudden re- 

pulse ; not only besides their own expectation, but also with- 

out any purpose beforehand in them who gave it? Judicial 
punishment hath at the leastwise sentence going always 

before execution, whereas all which we read of here is, that 

the guilty being met in the way were presently turned back, 

and not admitted to be partakers of those holy things whereof 

they were famously known unworthy. 

[6.] I therefore conclude, that these excommunications have 
neither the nature of judicial punishments, nor the force of 
sufficient arguments to prove that ecclesiastical judges should 
have authority to call their own sovereign to appear before 
them into their consistories, there to examine, to judge, and 
by excommunication to punish them, if so be they be found 
culpable. 

But concerning excommunication, such as is only a dutiful, 
religious, and holy refusal to admit notorious transgressors in 
so extreme degree unto the blessed communion of saints, 
especially the mysteries of the Body and Blood of Christ, till 
their humbled penitent minds be made manifest: this we 
grant every king bound to abide at the hands of any minister 
of God wheresoever through the world. As for judicial 
authority to punish malefactors, if the king be as the kings of 
Israel were, and as every of ours is, a supreme Lord, than 
whom none under God is by way of ruling authority and 
power higher, where he reigneth, how should any man there 
have the high place of a judge over him? He must be more 
than thine equal that hath a chastising’ power over thee: so - 
far is it off that any under thee should be thy judge. Where- 


582 Kings, subject to Coercion, would not be Kings. 
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the most high, and can have no peer, how is it possible that 
any, either civil or ecclesiastical person under them should 
have over them coercive power, when such power would 
make that person so far forth his superior’s superior, ruler, 
and judge? It cannot therefore stand with the nature of such 
sovereign regiment that any subject should have power to 
exercise on kings so highly authorized the greatest censure of 
excommunication, according to the platform of Reformed 
Discipline: but if this ought to take place, the other is 
necessarily to give place. For which cause, till better reason 
be brought, to prove that kings cannot lawfully be exempted 
from subjection unto ecelesiastical courts, we must and do 
affirm their said exemption lawful. 
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[Supposed Fragment of a Sermon on Civil Obedience, hitherto 
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Yea that which is more, the laws thus made, God himself doth in 
such sort authorize, that to despise them, is to despise in them him. 
It is a loose and licentious opinion, which the Anabaptists have em- 
braced, holding that a Christian man’s liberty is lost, and the soul 
which Christ hath redeemed unto himself injuriously drawn into 
servitude under the yoke of human power, if any law be now im- 
posed besides the Gospel of Christ, in obedience whereunto the 
Spirit of God, and not the constraint of men, is to lead us, according 
to that of the blessed Apostle*, “Such as are led by the Spirit of 
“ God, they are the sons of God,” and not such as live in thraldom 
unto men. Their judgment is therefore that the Church of Christ 
should admit no lawmakers but the evangelists, no courts but pres- 
byteries, no punishments but ecclesiastical censures. 

As against this sort, we are to maintain the use of human laws, 
and the continual necessity of making them from time to time, as 
long as this present world doth last ; so likewise the authority of 
laws so made doth need much more by us to be strengthened 
against another sort, who, although they do not utterly condemn 
the making of laws in the Church, yet make they a great deal less 
account of them than they should do. There are which think simply 
of human laws, that they can in no sort touch the conscience ; that 
to break and transgress them cannot make men in the sight of God 
culpable as sin doth; only when we violate such laws, we do’ 
thereby make ourselves obnoxious unto external punishment in this 
world, so that the magistrate may in regard of such offence com- 
mitted justly correct the offender, and cause him without injury 
to endure such pain as the law doth appoint ; but further it 
reacheth not. For first, the conscience is the proper court of God, 
the guiltiness thereof is sin, and the punishment eternal death : men 
are not able to make any law that shall command the heart, it is not 
in them to make the inward conceit a crime, or to appoint for any 
crime other punishment than corporal: their laws therefore can 
have no power over the soul, neither can the heart of man be pol- 
luted by transgressing them. St. Augustine rightly defineth sin to 
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be that which is spoken, done or desired, not against any law, but 
against the law of the living God. The law of God is proposed unto 
men, as a glass wherein to behold the stains and spots of their 
sinful souls. By it they are to judge themselves, and when they 
find themselves to have transgressed against it, then to bewail 
their offences with David*, “Against thee only, O Lord, have I 
“ sinned, and done wickedly in thy sight ;” that so our present 
tears may extinguish the flames, which otherwise we are to feel, 
and which God in that day shall condemn the wicked unto, when 
they shall render account of the evil which they have done, not by 
violating statute laws and canons, but by disobedience unto his law 
and word. 

For our better instruction therefore concerning this point, first 
we must note, that the law of God himself doth require at our 
hands subjection. “ Be ye subject,” saith S. Petert ; and S. Paul f, 
“ Let every soul be subject ; subject all unto such powers as are 
“ set over us.” For if such as are not set over us require our sub- 
jection, we by denying it are not disobedient to the law of God, or 
undutiful unto higher powers ; because though they be such in re- 
gard of them over whom they have lawful dominion, yet having not 
so over us, unto us they are not such §. 

Subjection therefore we owe, and that by the law of God; we are 
in conscience bound to yield it even unto every of them that hold 
the seats of authority and power in relation unto us. Howbeit, not 
all kind of subjection unto every such kind of power. Concerning 
Scribes and Pharisees, our Saviour’s precept was||, “ Whatsoever 
“they shall tell you, do it;” was’ it his meaning, that if they 
should at any time enjoin the people to levy an army, or to sell 
their lands and goods for the furtherance of so great an enterprize ; 
and in a word, that simply whatsoever it were which they did com- 
mand, they ought without any exception forthwith to be obeyed ? 
No, but “whatsoever they shall tell you,’ must be understood in 
pertinentibus ad Cathedram, it must be construed with limitation, 
and restrained unto things of that kind which did belong to their 
place and power. For they had not power general, absolutely given 
them to command in all things. 
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The reason why we are bound in conscience to be subject unto all 
such power is, because all “powers are of God*.” They are of 
God either instituting or permitting them. Power is then of divine 
institution, when either God himself doth deliver, or men by light 
of nature find out the kind thereof. So that the power of parents 
over children, and of husbands over their wives, the power of all 
sorts of superiors, made by consent of commonwealths within them- 
selves, or grown from agreement amongst nations, such power is of 
God’s own institution in respect of the kind thereof. Again, if 
respect be had unto those particular persons to whom the same is 
derived, if they either receive it immediately from God, as Moses 
and Aaron did; or from nature, as parents do; or from men by a 
natural and orderly course, as every governor appointed in any 
commonwealth, by the order thereof, doth: then is not the kind 
of their power only of God’s institution, but the derivation thereof 
also into their persons, is from him. He hath placed them in their 
rooms, and doth term them his ministers ; subjection therefore is 
due unto ‘all such powers, inasmuch as they are of God’s own insti- 
tution, even then when they are of man’s creation, omni humane 
creature : which things the heathens themselves do acknowledge : 

Zknrodxos Bacweds, @re Zevs xddos axe t. 
As for them that exercise power altogether against order, although 
the kind of power which they have may be of God, yet is their 
exercise thereof against God, and therefore not of God, otherwise 
than by permission, as all injustice is. 

Touching such acts as are done by that power which is according 
to his institution, that God in like sort doth authorize them, and 
account them to be his; though it were not confessed, it might be 
proved undeniable. or if that be accounted our deed, which 
others do, whom we have appointed to be our agents, how should 
God but approve those deeds, even as his own, which are done by 
virtue of that commission and power which he hath given. “ Take 
“heed,” saith Jehoshaphat unto his judges t, “be careful and cir- 
“ cumspect what ye do; ye do not execute the judgments of men, 
“but of the Lord.” The authority of Cesar over the Jews, from 
whence was it? Had it any other ground than the law of nations, 
which maketh kingdoms, subdued by just war, to be subject unto 
their conquerors? By this power Cesar exacting tribute, our 
Saviour confesseth it to be his right, a right which could not be 

* Rom. xiii. 1. « given power and commandment.” 
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withheld without injury; yea disobedience herein unto him had 
been rebellion against God. Usurpers of power, whereby we do: 
not mean them that by violence have aspired unto places of highest 
authority, but them that use more authority than they did ever 
receive in form and manner beforementioned ; (for so they may 
do, whose title unto the rooms of authority which they possess, 
no man can deny to be just and lawful: even as contrariwise some 
men’s proceedings in government have been very orderly, who not- 
withstanding did not attain to be made governors without great 
violence and disorder ;) such usurpers therefore, as in the exercise 
of their power do more than they have been authorized to do, 
cannot in conscience bind any man unto obedience. 

That subjection which we owe unto lawful powers, doth not only 
import that we should be under them by order of our state, but that 
we shew all submission towards them both by honour and obedience. 
He that resisteth them, resisteth God: and resisted they are, if 
either the authority itself which they exercise be denied, as by 
Anabaptists all secular jurisdiction is ; or if resistance be made but 
only so far forth as doth touch their persons which are invested 
with power (for they which said, Volumus hune regnare, did not 
utterly exclude regiment ; nor did they wish all kind of government 
clean removed, which would not at the first have David govern) : 
or if that which they do by virtue of their power, namely, their 
laws, edicts, sentences, or other acts of jurisdiction, be not suffered 
to take effect, contrary to the blessed Apostle’s most holy precept, 
“ Obey them that have the oversight of you.” Or if they do 
take effect, yet is not the will of God thereby satisfied neither, as 
long as that which we do is contemptuously or repiningly done, 
because we can do no otherwise. In such sort the Israelites in the 
desert obeyed Moses, and were notwithstanding deservedly plagued 
for disobedience. The Apostle’s precept therefore is, “ Be subject 
“ even for God’s cause ; be subject, not for fear, but for mere con- 
“ science, knowing, that he which resisteth them, purchaseth unto 
“himself condemnation.” Disobedience therefore unto laws which 
are made by men is not a thing of so small account as some would 
make it. 

Howbeit, too rigorous it were, that the breach of every human 
law should be held a deadly sin: a mean there is between those 
extremities, if so be we can find it out. 


* * * * * * * * *% 
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HaBAk. i. 4. 
[‘‘ Therefore the law is slacked, and judgment doth never go forth.”] 


Whether the Prophet Habakkuk, by admitting this cogitation into his mind, 
“The law doth fail,” did thereby shew himself an unbeliever. 


WE have seen in the opening of this clause which concern- 
eth the weakness of the prophet’s faith, first what things they 
are whereunto the faith of sound believers doth assent: 
secondly wherefore all men assent not thereunto: and thirdly 
why they that do, do it many times with small assurance. 
Now because nothing can be so truly spoken, but through 
misunderstanding it may be depraved ; therefore to prevent, 
if it be possible, all misconstruction in this cause, where a 
small error cannot rise but with great danger, it is perhaps 
needful, ere we come to the fourth point, that something be 
added to that which hath been already spoken concerning the 
third. 

That mere natural men do neither know nor acknowledge 
the things of God, we do not marvel, because they are spiri- 
tually to be discerned ; but they in whose hearts the light of 
grace doth shine, they that are taught of God, why are they so 
weak in faith? why is their assenting to the law so scrupulous ? 
so much mingled with fear and wavering? It seemeth strange 
that ever they should imagine the law to fail. It cannot seem 
strange if we weigh the reason. If the things which we 
believe be considered in themselves, it may truly be said that 
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faith is more certain than any science. That which we know 
either by sense, or by infallible demonstration, is not so certain 
as the principles, articles, and conclusions of Christian faith. 
Concerning which we must note, that there is a Certainty of 
Evidence and a Certainty of Adherence. Certainty of Evi- | 
dence we call that, when the mind doth assent unto this or 
that, not because it is true in itself, but because the truth is 
clear, because it is manifest unto us. Of things in themselves 
most certain, except they be also most evident, our persuasion 
is not so assured as it is of things more evident, although in 
themselves they be less certain. It is as sure, if not surer, 
that there be spirits, as that there be men; but we be more 
assured of these than of them, because these are more evident. 
The truth of some things is so evident, that no man which 
heareth them can doubt of them: as when we hear that “a 
“ part of any thing is less than the whole,” the mind is con- 
strained to say, this is true. If it were so in matters of faith, 
then, as all men have equal certainty of this, so no believer 
should be more scrupulous and doubtful than another. But 
we find the contrary. The angels and spirits of the righteous 
in heaven have certainty most evident of things spiritual : but 
this they have by the light of glory. That which we see by 
the light of grace, though it be indeed more certain ; yet is it 
not to us so evidently certain, as that which sense or the light 
of nature will not suffer a man to doubt of. Proofs are vain 
and frivolous except they be more certain than is the thing 
proved: and do we not see how the Spirit every where in the 
Scripture proveth matters of faith, laboureth to confirm us in 
the things which we believe, by things whereof we have sen- 
sible knowledge? I conclude therefore that we have less cer- 
tainty of evidence concerning things believed, than concerning 
sensible or naturally perceived. Of these who doth doubt at 
any time? Of them at some time who doubteth not? I 
will not here allege the sundry confessions of the perfectest 
that have lived upon earth concerning their great imper- 
fections this way; which if I did, I should dwell too long 
upon a matter sufficiently known by every faithful man that 
doth know himself. 

The other, which we call the Certainty of Adherence, is 
when the heart doth cleave and stick unto that which it doth 
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believe. This certainty is greater in us than the other. The 
reason is this: the faith of a Christian doth apprehend the 
words of the law, the promises of God, not only as true, but 
also as good ; and therefore even then when the evidence which 
he hath of the truth is so small that it grieveth him to feel his 
weakness in assenting thereto, yet is there in him such a sure 
adherence unto that which he doth but faintly and fearfully 
believe, that his spirit having once truly tasted the heavenly 
sweetness thereof, all the world is not able quite and clean to 
remove him from it; but he striveth with himself to hope 
against all reason of believing, being settled with Job upon 
this unmoveable resolution, “ Though God kill me, I will not 
give over trusting in him*.” For why? this lesson remain- 
eth for ever imprinted in him, “It is good for me to cleave 
“ unto Godt.” 

Now the minds of all men being so darkened as they are 
with the foggy damp of original corruption, it cannot be that 
any man’s heart living should be either so enlightened in the 
knowledge, or so established in the love of that wherein his 
salvation standeth, as to be perfect, neither doubting nor 
shrinking at all. If any such were, what doth let why that 
man should not be justified by his own inherent righteousness ? 
For righteousness inherent being perfect will justify. And 
perfect faith is a part of perfect righteousness inherent ; yeaa 
principal part, the root and the mother of all the rest: so that 
if the fruit of every tree be such as the root is, faith being 
perfect, as it is if it be not at all mingled with distrust and 
fear, what is there to exclude other Christian virtues from 
the like perfections ? And then what need we the righteous- 
ness of Christ? His garment is superfluous: we may be 
honourably clothed with our own robes, if it be thus. But let 
them beware who challenge to themselves a strength which 
they have not, lest they lose the comfortable support of that 
weakness which indeed they have. 

Some show, although no soundness of ground, there is, 
which may be alleged for defence of this supposed perfection 
in certainty touching matters of our faith ; as, first, that Abra- 
ham did believe and doubted not: secondly, that the Spirit 
which God hath given us to no other end, but only to assure 
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us that we are the sons of God, to embolden us to ‘call upon 
him as our Father, to open our eyes, and to make the truth of 
things believed evident unto our minds, is much mightier in 
operation than the common light of nature, whereby we dis- 
cern sensible things: wherefore we must needs be more sure 
of that we believe, than of that we see; we must needs be 
more certain of the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, than 
we are of the light of the sun when it shineth upon our 
faces. 

To that of Abraham, “ He did not doubt* ;” I answer, that 
this negation doth not exclude all fear, all doubting, but only 
that which cannot stand with true faith. It freeth Abraham 
from doubting through Infidelity, not from doubting through 
Infirmity ; from the doubting of Unbelievers, not of weak 
Believers; from such a doubting as that whereof the prince of 
Samaria is attainted, who hearing the promise of sudden plenty 
in the midst of extreme dearth, answered, “Though the Lord 
“ would make windows in heaven, were it possible so to come 
“ to passt?” But that Abraham was not void of all doubtings, 
what need we any other proof than the plain evidence of his 
own words { ? i 

The reason which is taken from the power of the Spirit were 
effectual, if God did work like a natural agent, as the fire doth 
inflame, and the sun enlighten, according to the uttermost 
ability which they have to bring forth their effects. But the 
incomprehensible wisdom of God doth limit the effects of his 
power to such a measure as seemeth best unto himself. Where- 
fore he worketh that certainty in all, which sufficeth abun- 
dantly to their salvation in the life to come; but in none so 
great as attaineth in this life unto perfection. Even so, O 
Lord, it hath pleased thee; even so it 1s best and fittest for us, 
that feeling still our own infirmities, we may no longer breathe 
than pray, “ Adjuva, Domine ;” “ Help, Lord, our incredu- 
“ lity§.” Of the third question, this I hope will suffice, being 
added unto that which hath been thereof already spoken. The 
fourth question resteth, and so an end of this point. 

That which cometh last of all in this first branch to be con- 
sidered concerning the weakness of the Prophet’s faith, “‘ Whe- 
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« ther he did by this very thought, The law doth Jail, quench 
“ the Spirit, fall from faith, and shew himself an unbeliever 
“orno?” The question is of moment; the repose and tran- 
quillity of infinite souls doth depend upon it. The Prophet’s 
case is the case of many; which way soever we cast for him, 
the same way it passeth for all others. If in him this cogita- 
tion did extinguish grace, why the like thoughts in us should 
not take the like effects, there is no cause. Forasmuch therefore 
as the matter is weighty, dear, and precious, which we have in 
hand, it behoveth us with so much the greater chariness to wade 
through it, taking special heed both what we build, and whereon 
we build, that if our building be pearl, our foundation be not 
stubble; if the doctrine we teach be full of comfort and conso- 
lation, the ground whereupon we gather it be sure: otherwise 
we shall not save but deceive both ourselves and others. In 
this we know we are not deceived, neither can we deceive you, 
when we teach that the faith whereby ye are sanctified cannot 
fail ; it did not in the Prophet, it shall not in you. If it be so, 
let the difference be shewed between the condition of unbe- 
lievers and his, in this or in the like imbecility and weakness. 
There was in Habakkuk that which St. John doth call “ the 
“ seed of God*,” meaning thereby the First Grace which God 
poureth into the hearts of them that are incorporated into 
Christ ; which having received, if because it is an adversary 
to sin, we do therefore think we sin not both otherwise, and 
also by distrustful and doubtful apprehending of that which 
we ought steadfastly to believe, surely we do but deceive our- 
selves. Yet they which are of God do not sin either in this, 
or in any thing, any such sin as doth quite extinguish grace, 
clean cut them off from Christ Jesus; because the “ seed of 
“ God” abideth in them, and doth shield them from receiving 
any irremediable wound. Their faith, when it is at the strongest, 
is but weak; yet even then when it is at the weakest, so 
strong, that utterly it never faileth, it never perisheth altoge- 
ther, no not in them who think it extinguished in themselves. 
There are for whose sakes I dare not deal slightly in this 
cause, sparing that labour which must be bestowed to make it 
plain. Men in like agonies unto this of the Prophet Habak- 
kuk’s are through the extremity of grief many times in judg- 
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ment so confounded, that they find not themselves in them- 
selves. For that which dwelleth in their hearts they seek, 
they make diligent search and inquiry. It abideth, it worketh 
in them, yet still they ask where ; still they lament as for a 
thing which is past finding: they mourn as Rachael, and 
refuse to be comforted, as if that were not which indeed is, 
and as if that which is not were; as if they did not believe 
when they do, and as if they did despair when they do not. 
Which in some I grant is but a melancholy passion, proceed- 
ing only from that dejection of mind, the cause whereof is the 
body, and by bodily means can be taken away. But where 
there is no such bodily cause, the mind is not lightly in this 
mood, but by some of these three occasions: one, that judging 
by comparison either with other men, or with themselves at 
some other time more strong, they think imperfection to be a 
plain deprivation, weakness to be utter want of faith. 

Another cause is, they often mistake one thing for another. 
St. Paul wishing well to the Church of Rome prayeth for 
them after this sort: “The God of hope fill you with all joy 
« of believing*.” Hence an error groweth, when men in 
heaviness of spirit suppose they lack faith, because they find 
not the sugared joy and delight which indeed doth accompany 
faith, but so as a separable accident, as a thing that may be 
removed from it; yea there is a cause why it should be re- 
moved. The light would never be so acceptable, were it not 
for that usual intercourse of darkness. Too much honey doth 
turn to gall; and too much joy even spiritually would make 
us wantons. Happier a great deal is that man’s case, whose 
soul by inward desolation is humbled, than he whose heart is 
through abundance of spiritual delight lifted up and exalted 
above measure. Better it is sometimes to go down into the 
pit with him, who, beholding darkness, and bewailing the loss 
of inward joy and consolation, crieth from the bottom of the 
lowest hell, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
“met?” than continually to walk arm-in-arm with angels, to 
sit as it were in Abraham’s bosom, and to have no thought, 
no cogitation, but “I thank my God it is not with me as it 
‘is with other men {.” No, God will have them that shall 
walk in light to feel now and then what it is to sit in the 
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shadow of death. A grieved spirit therefore is no argument 
of a faithless mind. 

A third occasion of men’s misjudging themselves, as if they 
were faithless when they are not, is, they fasten their cogita- 
tions upon the distrustful suggestions of the flesh, whereof 
finding great abundance in themselves, they gather thereby, 
Surely unbelief hath full dominion, it hath taken plenary pos- 
session of me; if I were faithful, it could not be thus: not 
marking the motions of the Spirit and of faith, because they 
he buried and overwhelmed with the contrary: when not- 
withstanding as the blessed Apostle doth acknowledge *, that 
“ the Spirit groaneth,” and that God heareth when we do 
not; so there is no doubt, but that our faith may have and 
hath her privy operations secret to us, in whom, yet known 
to him by whom they are. 

Tell this to a man that hath a mind deceived by too hard 
an opinion of himself, and it doth but augment his grief: he 
hath his answer ready, Will you make me think otherwise 
than I find, than I feel in myself? I have thoroughly con- 
sidered and exquisitely sifted all the corners of my heart, and 
I see what there is; never seek to persuade me against my 
knowledge; “I do not, I know I do not believe.” 

Well, to favour them a little in their weakness ; let that be 
granted which they do imagine; be it that they are faithless 
and without belief. But are they not grieved for their unbe- 
lief? They are. Do they not wish it might, and also strive that 
it may, be otherwise? We know they do. Whence cometh 
this, but from a secret love and liking which they have of those 
things that are believed? No man can love things which in 
his own opinion are not. And if they think those things to be, 
which they shew that they love when they desire to believe 
them ; then must it needs be, that by desiring to believe they 
prove themselves true believers. For without faith, no man 
thinketh that things believed are. Which argument all the 
subtilty of infernal powers will never be able to dissolve. 

The faith therefore of true believers, though it have many 
and grievous downfalls, yet doth it still continue invincible ; 
it conquereth and recovereth itself in the end. The dangerous 
conflicts whereunto it is subject are not able to prevail against 
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it. The Prophet Habakkuk remained faithful in weakness, 
though weak in faith. 

It is true, such is our weak and wavering nature, we have 
no sooner received grace, but we are ready to fall from it: we 
have no sooner given our assent to the law, that it cannot fail, 
but the next conceit which we are ready to embrace is, that 
it may, and that it doth fail. Though we find in ourselves a 
most willing heart to cleave unseparably unto God, even so 
far as to think unfeignedly with Peter, “ Lord, I am ready to 
“ ¢o with thee into prison and to death * ;” yet how soon 
and how easily, upon how small occasions are we changed, 
if we be but a while let alone and left unto ourselves? The 
Galatians to-day, for their sakes which teach them the truth 
of Christ, content, if need were, to pluck out their own eyes ft, 
and the next day ready to pluck out theirs which taught 
them. The love of the Angel of the Church of Ephesus, how 
greatly inflamed, and how quickly slacked f. 

The higher we flow, the nearer we are unto an ebb, if men 
be respected as mere men, according to the wonted course of 
their alterable inclination, without the heavenly support of 
the Spirit. 

Again, the desire of our ghostly enemy is so uncredible, 
and his means so forcible to overthrow our faith, that whom 
the blessed Apostle knew betrothed and made hand-fast unto 
Christ, to them he could not write but with great trembling: 
« T am jealous over you with a godly jealousy, for I have 
“* prepared you to one husband to present you a pure virgin 
«unto Christ: but I fear, lest as the serpent beguiled Eve 
“through his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted 
“from the simplicity which is in Christ §.” The simplicity 
of faith which is in Christ taketh the naked promise of God, 
his bare word, and on that it resteth. This simplicity the 
serpent laboureth continually to pervert, corrupting the mind 
with many imaginations of repugnancy and contrariety be- 
tween the promise of God and those things which sense 
or experience or some other fore-conceived persuasion hath 
imprinted. 

The word of the promise of God unto his people is, “I will 
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“ not leave thee nor forsake thee* :” upon this the simplicity 
of faith resteth, and it is not afraid of famine. But mark how 
the subtilty of Satan did corrupt the minds of that rebellious 
generation, whose ‘spirits were not faithful unto God. They 
beheld the desolate state of the desert in which they were, 
and by the wisdom of their sense concluded the promise 
of God to be but folly: “Can God prepare a table in the 
wilderness + ?” 

The word of the promise to Sarah was, “Thou shalt bear a 
“son.” Faith is simple, and doubteth not of it: but Satan, 
to corrupt the simplicity of faith, entangleth the mind of the 
woman with an argument drawn from common experience 
to the contrary: “A woman that is old! Sarah now to be 
“ acquainted again with forgotten passions of youth t !” 

The word of the promise of God by Moses and the prophets 
made the Saviour of the world so apparent unto Philip, that 
his simplicity could conceive no other Messias than Jesus 
of Nazareth the son of Joseph. But to stay Nathanael, lest 
. being invited to come and see, he should also believe, and so 
be saved, the subtilty of Satan casteth a mist before his eyes, 
putteth in his head against this the common-conceived per- 
suasion of all men concerning Nazareth: “Is it possible that 
“a good thing should come from thence§ ?” 

This stratagem he doth use with so great dexterity, the 
minds of all men are so strangely bewitched with it, that it 
bereaveth them for the time of all perceivance of that which 
should relieve them and be their comfort; yea it taketh all 
remembrance from them, even of things wherewith they are 
most familiarly acquainted. The people of Israel could not be 
ignorant, that he which led them through the sea was able 
to feed them in the desert: but this was obliterated and put 
out by the sense of their present want. Feeling the hand of 
God against them in their food, they remember not his hand 
in the day that he delivered them from the hand of the op- 
pressor. Sarah was not then to learn, that “ with God all 
* things were possible ||.” Had Nathanael never noted how 
God doth choose the base things of this world to disgrace 
* them that are most honourably esteemed {] ?”” 


* Jos. i.5; Heb. xiii. p. = ¢ Gen. xviii. 12, || Matt. xix. 26. 
T Psal. xxviii. 19. § John i. 46, Wt Cor. f 27, 28, 
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The prophet Habakkuk knew that the promises of grace, 
protection, and favour, which God in the law doth make unto 
his people, do not grant them any such immunity as can free 
and exempt them en all chastisements: he knew that as 
God said, “ I will continue my mercy for ever towards them;” 
so he likewise said, “Their transgressions I will punish with 
“a rod*:” he knew that it cannot stand with any reason we 
should set the measure of our own punishments, and prescribe 
unto God how great or how long our sufferings shall be: he 
knew that we were blind, and altogether ignorant what is 
best for us; that we sue for many things very unwisely 
against ourselves, thinking we ask fish when indeed we crave 
a serpent: he knew that when the thing we ask is good, and 
yet God seemeth slow to grant it, he doth not deny but defer 
our petitions, to the end we might learn to desire great things 
greatly: all this he knew. But, beholding the land which 
God had severed for his own people, and seeing it abandoned 
unto heathen nations; viewing how reproachfully they did 
tread it down, and wholly make havock of it at their pleasure; 
beholding the Lord’s own royal seat made a heap of stones, 
his temple defiled, the carcasses of his servants cast out for 
the fowls of the air to devour, and the flesh of his meek ones 
for the beasts of the field to feed upon; being conscious to 
himself how long and how earnestly he had cried, “ Succour 
‘us, O God of our welfare, for the glory of thine own namef ;” 
and feeling that their sore was still increased: the conceit of 
repugnancy between this which was object to his eyes, and 
that which faith upon promise of the law did look for, made 
so deep an impression and so strong, that he disputeth not the 
matter; but without any further inquiry or search inferreth, 
as we see, “ The law doth fail.” 

Of us who is here which cannot very soberly advise his 
brother? Sir, you must learn to strengthen your faith by 
that experience which heretofore you have had of God’s great 
goodness towards you: “ Per ea que agnoscas prestita, discas 
“« sperare promissa ;” “ By those things which you have known 
“ performed, learn to hope for those things which are pro- 
* mised.” Do you acknowledge to have received much ? 
Let that make you certain to receive more; “ Habenti dabi- 
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“tur ;” To him that hath more shall be given.’ When 
you doubt what you shall have, search what you have had at 
God’s hands. Make this reckoning, that the benefits, which 
he hath bestowed, are bills obligatory and sufficient sureties 
that he will bestow further. His present mercy is still a 
warrant of his future love, because, “ whom he loveth, he 
“ loveth unto the end*.” Is it not thus? 

Yet if we could reckon up as many evident, clear, un- 
doubted signs of God’s reconciled love towards us as there 
are years, yea days, yea hours, past over our heads; all these 
set together have not such force to confirm our faith, as the 
loss, and sometimes the only fear of losing a little transitory 
goods, credit, honour, or favour of men,—a small calamity, a 
matter of nothing,—to breed a conceit, and such a conceit as 
is not easily again removed, that we are clean crost out of 
God’s book, that he regards us not, that he looketh upon 
others, but passeth by us like a stranger to whom we are not 
known. Then we think, looking upon others, and comparing 
them with ourselves, Their tables are furnished day by day ; 
earth and ashes are our bread: they sing to the lute, and 
they see their children dance before them; our hearts are 
heavy in our bodies as lead, our sighs beat as thick as a swift 
pulse, our tears do wash the beds wherein we lie: the sun 
shineth fair upon their foreheads; we are hanged up like 
bottles in the smoke, cast into corners like the sherds of a 
broken pot: tell not us of the promises of God’s favour, tell 
such as do reap the fruit of them; they belong not to us, 
they are made to others. The Lord be merciful to our weak- 
ness, but thus it is. 

Well, let the frailty of our nature, the subtilty of Satan, 
the force of our deceivable imaginations be, as we cannot 
deny but they are, things that threaten every moment the 
utter subversion of our faith; faith notwithstanding is not 
hazarded by these things. That which one sometimes told 
the senators of Romet, “ Ego sic existimabam, P.C. uti 
“patrem sepe meum predicantem audiveram, qui vestram 
“ amicitiam diligenter colerent, eos multum laborem susci- 
“ pere, ceterum ex omnibus maxime tutos esse;” “ As I 
“have often heard my father acknowledge, so I myself did 
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“ ever think, that the friends and favourérs of this state 
“« charged themselves with great labour, but no man’s condition 
“so safe as theirs ;” the same we may say a great deal more 
justly in this case: our Fathers and Prophets, our Lord and 
Master, hath full often spoken, by long experience we have 
found it true, as many as have entered their names in the 
mystical Book of Life, “ Eos maximum laborem suscipere,”’ 
they have taken upon them a laboursome, a toilsome, a painful 
profession, “sed omnium maxime tutos esse,’ but no man’s 
security like to theirs. “ *Simon, Simon, Satan hath de- 
* sired to winnow thee as wheat;” here is our toil: “but I 
“have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not;” this is our 
safety. No man’s condition so sure as ours: the prayer of 
Christ is more than sufficient both to strengthen us, be we 
never so weak; and to overthrow all adversary power, be it 
never so strong and potent. His prayer must not exclude 
our labour: their thoughts are vain who think that their 
watching can preserve the city which God himself ‘is not 
willing to keep: and are not theirs as vain, who think that 
God will keep the city, for which they themselves are not 
careful to watch? The husbandman may not therefore burn 
his plough, nor the merchant forsake his trade, because God 
hath promised “TI will not forsake thee.” And do the pro- 
mises of God concerning our stability, think you, make it’ 
a matter indifferent for us to use or not to use the means 
whereby, to attend or not to attend to reading? to pray or 
not to pray that we “ fall not into temptations ?” Surely 
if we look to stand in the faith of the sons of God, we must 
hourly, continually, be providing and setting ourselves to 
strive. It was not the meaning of our Lord and Saviour 
in saying +, “ Father, keep them in thy name,” that we 
should be careless to keep ourselves. To our own safety, our 
own sedulity is required. And then blessed for ever and 
ever be that mother’s child whose faith hath made him the 
child of God. The earth may shake, the pillars of the world 
may tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven may be 
appalled, the sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, 
the stars their glory; but concerning the man that trusteth 
in God, if the fire have proclaimed itself unable as much as 
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_ to singe a hair of his head, if lions, beasts ravenous by nature 
and keen with hunger, being set to devour, have as it were 
religiously adored the very flesh of the faithful man; what 
is there in the world that shall change his heart, overthrow 
his faith, alter his affection towards God, or the affection of 
God tohim? IfTI be of this note, who shall make a separa- 
tion between me and my God? “ Shall tribulation, or 
“ anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
“or sword*?” No; “I am persuaded that neither tri- 
“bulation, nor anguish, nor persecution, nor famine, nor 
“nakedness, nor peril, nor sword, nor death, nor life, nor 
“angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
“nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
“ creature,” shall ever prevail so far over me. “I know in 
“ whom I have believed ;” I am not ignorant whose precious 
blood hath been shed for me; I have a Shepherd full of kind- 
ness, full of care, and full of power: unto him I commit my- 
self; his own finger hath engraven this sentence in the tables 
of my heart, “ Satan hath desired to winnow thee as wheat, 
but I have prayed that thy faith fail not:” therefore the 
assurance of my hope I will labour to keep as a jewel unto 
the end; and by labour, through the Sates porate of 
his prayer, I shall keep it. 


«* [Rom. viii. 35. 38, 39-] 
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TO THE CHRISTIAN READER. 


WHEREAS many desirous of resolution in some points handled 
in this learned discourse, were earnest to have it copied out ; to ease 
so many labours, it hath been thought most worthy and very neces- 
sary to be printed: that not only they might be satisfied, but the 
whole Church also hereby edified. The rather, because it will free 
the author from the suspicion of some errors, which he hath been 
thought to have favoured. Who might well have answered with 
Cremutius in Tacitus, “ Verba mea arguuntur ; adeo factorum inno- 
“cens sum*.” Certainly the event of that time wherein he lived, 
shewed that to be true which the same author spake of a worse, 
“ Cui deerat inimicus, per amicos oppressus} ;” and that there is not 
“minus periculum ex magna fama, quam ex mala.” But he hath so 
quit himself, that all may see how, as it was said of Agricola, “Simul 
“ suis virtutibus, simul vitiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam preeceps age- 
“ batur f.” Touching whom I will say no more, but that which my 
author said of the same man, “ Integritatem, &c. in tanto viro referre, 
“injuria virtutum fuerit.” But as of all other his writings, so of 
this I will add that which Velleius spake in commendation of Piso, 
“ Nemo fuit, qui magis que agenda erant curaret, sine ulla ostenta- 
“tione agendi§.” So not doubting, good Clivistian reader, of thy 
assent herein, but wishing thy favourable acceptance of this work, 
(which will be an inducement to set forth others of his learned 
labours,) I take my leave, from Corpus Christi College in Oxford, 
the 6th of July, 1612. 


Thine in Christ Jesus, 


HENRY JACKSON. 


* Lib. iv. Annal. [c. 34.] t In Vita Agric. .[c. 41. 
+ Lib. i. Hist. [c. 2.] § Lib. ii. [e. me } 
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OF FAITH IS OVERTHROWN. 


Hapak. i. 4. 


The wicked doth compass about the righteous: therefore perverse 
judgment doth proceed. 


F OR better manifestation of the prophet’s meaning in this srr.u. 
place, we are, first, to consider “the wicked,’ of whom he Zs 
saith, that they “compass about the righteous :” secondly, 
“the righteous” that are compassed about by them: and 
thirdly, that which is inferred; “therefore perverse judg- 
“ ment proceedeth.” ‘Touching the first, there are two kinds 
of wicked men, of whom in the fifth of the former to the 
Corinthians, the blessed Apostle speaketh thus*: “Do ye 
“not judge them that are within? but God judgeth them 
“ that are without.” There are wicked, therefore, whom the 
Church may judge, and there are wicked whom God only 
judgeth ; wicked within, and wicked without, the walls of 
the Church. If within the Church particular persons, being 
apparently such, cannot otherwise be reformed, the rule of 
apostolical judgment is thist, “Separate them from among 
“ you:” if whole assemblies, this, “Separate yourselves from 
“among them: for what society hath hight with darkness ?” 
But the wicked, whom the prophet meaneth, were Babylo- 
nians, and therefore without. For which cause we have 
heard at large heretofore in what sort he urgeth God to 
judge them. 


* 1 Cor. ¥..12, 13, + 2Cor. vi. 14-17. 
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2. Now concerning the righteous, there neither is, nor ever 
was, any mere natural man absolutely righteous in himself: 
that is to say, void of all unrighteousness, of all sin. We dare 
not except, no not the blessed Virgin herself; of whom al- 
though we say with St. Augustine, for the honour’s sake 
which we owe to our Lord and Saviour Christ, we are not 
willing, in this cause, to move any question of his mother ; 
yet forasmuch as the schools of Rome have made it a question, 
we must answer with Eusebius Emissenus*, who speaketh 
of her, and to her to this effect: “Thou didst by special 
“ prerogative nine months together entertain within the closet 
“¢ of thy flesh the hope of all the ends of the earth, the honour 
“ of the world, the common joy of men. He, from whom all 
* things had their beginning, hath had his own beginning 
“ from thee; of thy body he took the blood which was to be 
“ shed for the life of the world; of thee he took that which 
“ even for thee he paid. ‘A peccati enim veteris nexu, per se 
“non est immunis nec ipsa genitrivn Redemptorist ? The 
“ mother of the Redeemer herself, otherwise than by redemp- 
“ tion, is not loosed from the band of that ancient sin ft.” 
If Christ have paid a ransom for all, even for her, it followeth, 
that all without exception were captives. If one have died 
for all, all were dead, dead in sin; all sinful, therefore 
none absolutely righteous in themselves ; but we are abso- 
lutely righteous in Christ. The world then must shew a 
Christian man, otherwise it is not able to shew a man that is 
perfectly righteous: “ Christ is made unto us wisdom, justice, 
“ sanctification, and redemption § :” wisdom, because he hath 
revealed his Father’s will; justice, because he hath offered 
himself a sacrifice for sin; sanctification, because he hath 
given us of his Spirit; redemption, because he hath ap- 
pointed a day to vindicate his children out of the bands of 
corruption into liberty which is glorious ||. How Christ is 
made wisdom, and how redemption, it may be declared when 


* Or whosoever it be that was 
the author of those Homilies that 
go under his name. 

+ Knowing how the schoolmen 
hold this question, some critical 
wits may perhaps half suspect that 
these two words, per se, are inmates. 
But, if the place which they have 


be their own, their sense can be 
none other than that which I have 
given them by a paraphrastical in- 
terpretation. 

~ Hom. 2. de Nativ. Dom. 
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occasion serveth ; but how Christ is made the righteousness sERM. 11. 
of men, we are now to declare. Ae 
3. There is a glorifying righteousness of men in the world 
to come: and there is a justifying and a sanctifying righteous- 
ness here. The righteousness, wherewith we shall be clothed 
in the world to come, is both perfect and inherent. That 
whereby here we are justified is perfect, but not inherent. 
That whereby we are sanctified, inherent, but not perfect. 
This openeth a way to the plain understanding of that grand 
question, which hangeth yet in controversy between us and 
the Church of Rome, about the matter of justifying righte- 
ousness. 
4. First, although they imagine that the mother of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ were, for his honour, and by 
his special protection, preserved clean from all sin, yet touch- 
ing the rest, they teach as we do, that all have sinned; that 
infants which did never actually offend, have their natures 
defiled, destitute of justice, and averted from God. They 
teach as we do, that God doth justify the soul of man alone, 
without any other coefficient cause of justice; that in making 
man righteous, none do work efficiently with God, but 
God*. They teach as we do, that unto justice no man ever 
attained, but by the merits of Jesus Christ. They teach as 
we do, that although Christ as God be the efficient, as man 
the meritorious cause of our justice; yet in us also there is 
something required. God is the cause of our natural life; 
in him we live: but he quickeneth not the body without the 
soul in the body. Christ hath merited to make us just: but 
as a medicine which is made for health, doth not heal by 
being made, but by being applied; so, by the merits of 
Christ there can be no justification, without the application 
of his merits. Thus far we join hands with the Church of 
Rome. 
5. Wherein then do we disagree? We disagree about the The differ 
nature of the very essence of the medicine whereby Christ eee : 
cureth our disease; about the manner of applying it; about inset ad 


the number and the power of means, which God requireth in Justifion- 
tion. 
* © Deus sine medio coeffectivo i. cap.8. p. 24. G. ed. Venet. 1599. | 
“animam justificat.” Casal. de Idem, lib. iii. c. 9. 
quadripart. Just. lib. vi. [pars I. lib. 
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The Romish Doctrine of Grace and Justification. 


us for the effectual applying thereof to our soul’s comfort. 
When they are required to shew, what the righteousness is 
whereby a Christian man is justified, they answer*, that it 
is a divine spiritual quality ; which quality received into the 
soul, doth first make it to be one of them who are born of 
God: and, secondly, endue it with power to bring forth such 
works, as they do that are born of him; even as the soul of 
man being joined unto his body, doth first make him to be 
in the number of reasonable creatures, and secondly enable 
him to perform the natural functions which are proper to his 
kind; that it maketh the soul gracious and amiable in the 
sight of God, in regard whereof it is termed Grace; that it 
purgeth, purifieth, washeth out, all the stains and pollutions 
of sin; that by it, through the merit of Christ we are de- 
livered as from sin, so from eternal death and condemnation, 
the reward of sin. This grace they will have to be applied by 
infusion; to the end, that as the body is warm by the heat 
which is in the body, so the soul might be righteous by in- 
herent grace: which grace they make capable of increase; as 
the body may be more and more warm, so the soul more and 
more justified, according as grace shall be augmented; the 
augmentation whereof is merited by good works, as good 
works are made meritorious by it. Wherefore, the first 
receipt of grace is in their divinity the first justification; the 
increase thereof, the second justification. As grace may be 
increased by the merit of good works; so it may be diminished 
by the demerit of sins venial; it may be lost by mortal 
sin. Inasmuch, therefore, as it is needful in the one case to 
repair, in the other to recover, the loss which is made; the 
infusion of grace hath her sundry after-meals; for which 
cause they make many ways to apply the infusion of grace. 
It is applied unto infants through baptism, without either 


* Tho. Aquin. Summ. Theol. 
il. pars i. quest. 100. “ Gratia 
“gratum faciens, id est, justifi- 
* cans, est in anima guiddam reale 
“et positivum ; qualitas quedam 
(art. i. concl.) sunernaturalis, 
“non eadem cum virtute infusa, 
“ut Magister, sed aliquid (art. iii.) 
‘‘ preter virtutes infusas, fidem, 
*spem, charitatem, [110. art. 1.| 
“‘habitudo quedam (art. iii, ad 3.) 


* que presupponitur in virtutibus 
“jstis sicut earum principium et 
“yadix ;” essentiam anime tan- 
quain subjectum occupat, non po- 
tentias, sed “‘ab ipsa’ (art. iv. ad 1.) 
“ effiaunt virtutes in potentias ani- 
““mee, per quas potentiz moventur 
“ad actus.” Plur. vid. quest. 113. 
de Justificatione. [t. xi. 255-255; 
259, &c. ed. Antwerp. 1612} 
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faith or works, and in them it really taketh away original sin, 
and the punishment due unto it; it is applied unto infidels 
and wicked men in_ their first justification through baptism, 
without works, yet not without faith; and it taketh away 


both sin actual and original, together with all whatsoever 


punishment eternal or temporal thereby deserved. Unto 
such as have attained the first justification, that is to say, the 
first receipt of grace, it is applied further by good works to 
the increase of former grace, which is the second justification. 
If they work more and more, grace doth more and more 
increase, and they are more and more justified. To such as 
have diminished it by venial sins, it is applied by holy water, 
Ave Marias, crossings, papal salutations, and such like, 
which serve for reparations of grace decayed. To such as 
have lost it through mortal sin, it is applied by the sacrament 
(as they term it) of penance; which sacrament hath force to 
confer grace anew, yet in such sort, that being so conferred, 
it hath not altogether so much power as at the first. For 
it only cleanseth out the stain or guilt of sin committed, and 
changeth the punishment eternal into a temporal satisfactory 
punishment, here, if time do serve, if not, hereafter to be 
endured, except it be either lightened by masses, works of 
charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such like; or else shortened 
by pardon for term, or by plenary pardon quite removed and 
taken away. ‘This is the mystery of the man of sin. This 
maze the Church of Rome doth cause her followers to tread, 


SERM., II. 
6. 


when they ask her the way of justification. I cannot stand 


now to unrip this building, and to sift it piece by piece; 
only I will set a frame of apostolical erection by it in few 
words, that it may befall Babylon, in presence of that 
which God hath builded, as it happened unto Dagon before 
the ark. 

6. “ Doubtless,” saith the Apostle*, “I have counted all 
« things loss, and I do judge them to be dung, that I may 
« win Christ; and be found in him, not having mine own 
« righteousness, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
“ the righteousness which is of God through faith.” Whether 
they speak of the first or second justification, they make the 
essence of it a divine quality inherent, they make it right- 

-* Phil. iii. 8, 9. -- 
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eousness which is in us. If it be in us, then it is ours, as our 

souls are ours, though we have them from God, and can hold 
them no longer than pleaseth him; for if he withdraw the 

breath of our nostrils, we fall to dust: but the righteousness 

wherein we must be found, if we will be justified,is not our 

own ; therefore we cannot be justified by any inherent quality. 

Christ hath merited righteousness for as many as are found in 

him. In him God findeth us, if we be faithful; for by faith 

we are incorporated into Him. Then, although in ourselves 

we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet even the man 

which in himself is impious, full of iniquity, full of sin; 

him being found in Christ through faith, and having his sin 

in hatred through repentance; him God beholdeth with a 

gracious eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing it, taketh 

quite away the punishment due thereunto, by pardoning it; 

and accepteth him in Jesus Christ, as perfectly righteous, as if 
he had fulfilled all that is commanded him in the law: shall 

I say more perfectly righteous than if himself had fulfilled the 

whole law? I must take heed what I say: but the Apostle 

saith *, “ God made him which knew no sin, to be sin for us; 

“that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 

Such we are in the sight of God the Father, as is the very 

Son of God himself. Let it be counted folly, or, phrensy, or 

fury, or whatsoever. It is our wisdom, and our comfort; 

we care for no knowledge in the world but this, that man hath 
sinned, and God hath suffered; that God hath made himself 
the sin of men, and that men are made the righteousness 

of God. 

You see therefore that the church of Rome, in teaching 
justification by inherent grace, doth pervert the truth of 
Christ; and that by the hands of His Apostles we have 
received otherwise than she teacheth. Now concerning the 
righteousness of sanctification, we deny it not to be inherent; 
we grant, that unless we work, we have it not; only we distin- 
guish it as a thing in nature different from the righteousness 
of justification : we are righteous the one way, by the faith of 
Abraham ; the other way, except we do the works of Abra- 
ham, we are not righteous. Of the one, St. Paul +, “To him 
« that worketh not, but believeth, faith is counted for night- 
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* eousness.” Of the other, St. John*, “ Qui facit justitiam, 
“ justus est :—He is righteous which worketh righteousness.” 
Of the one, St. Paul + doth prove by Abraham’s example, that 
we have it of faith without works. Of the other, St. James t by 
Abraham’s example, that by works we have it, and not only by 
faith. St. Paul doth plainly sever these two parts of Christian 
righteousness one from the other. For in the sixth to the Ro- 
mans thus he writeth §, “ Being freed from sin, and made ser- 
“ vants to God, ye have your fruit in holiness, and the end 
* everlasting life.” “ Ye are made free from sin, and made ser- 
“ vants unto God ;” this is the righteousness of justification : 
Ye have your fruit in holiness ;” this is the righteousness of 
sanctification. By the one we are interested in the right of 
inheriting ; by the other we are brought to the actual possess- 
ing of eternal bliss, and so the end of both is everlasting life. 
7. The Prophet Habakkuk doth here term the Jews 
yighteous men,” not only because being justified by faith 
they were free from sin; but also for that they had their 
measure of fruit in holiness. According to whose example 
of charitable judgment, which leaveth it to God to discern 
what men are, and speaketh of them according to that which 
they do profess themselves to be, although they be not holy 
whom men do think, but whom God doth know indeed to be 
such; yet let every Christian man know, that in Christian equity, 
he standeth bound so to think and speak of his brethren, as 
of men that have a measure in. the fruit of holiness, and a right 
unto the titles wherewith God, in token of special favour and 
mercy, vouchsafeth to honour his chosen servants. So we see 
the Apostles of our Saviour Christ do use every where the 
name of saints ; so the prophet the name of righteous. But 
let us all endeavour to be such as we desire to be termed: 
“ Reatus impu est pium nomen,” saith Salvianus ||; “ Godly 
“ names do not justify godless men.” We are but upbraided, 
when we are honoured with names and titles whereunto our 
lives and manners are not suitable. If we have indeed our 
fruit in holiness, notwithstanding we must note, that the more 
we abound therein, the more need we have to crave that we 
may be strengthened and supported, Our very virtues may be 
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snares unto us. The enemy that waiteth for all occasions to 
work our ruin, hath ever found it harder to overthrow an 
humble sinner, than a proud saint. There is no man’s case so 
dangerous as his, whom Satan hath persuaded that his own 
righteousness shall present him pure and blameless in the sight 
of God. If we could say, “we are not guilty of any thing 
« at all in our own consciences,” (we know ourselves far from 
this innocency, we cannot say, we know nothing by ourselves ; 
but if we could,) should we therefore plead not guilty in the 
presence of our Judge, that sees further into our hearts than 
we ourselves are able to see? If our hands did never offer 
violence to our brethren, a bloody thought doth prove us 
murderers before him: if we had never opened our mouths 
to utter any scandalous, offensive, or hurtful word, the cry of 
our secret cogitations is heard in the ears of God. If we did 
not commit the evils which we do daily and hourly, either in 
deeds, words, or thoughts, yet in the good things which we 
do, how many defects are there intermingled! God, in that 
which is done, respecteth specially the mind and intention of 
the doer, Cut off then all those things where we have 
regarded our own glory, those things which we do to please 
men, or to satisfy our own liking, those things which we do 
with any by-respect, not sincerely and purely for the love of 
God; and a small score will serve for the number of our 
righteous deeds. Let the holiest and best thing we do be 
considered. We are never better affected unto God than 
when we pray; yet when we pray, how are our affections 
many times distracted! How little reverence do we shew to 
the grand majesty of that God, unto whom we speak! How 
little remorse of our own miseries! How little taste of the 
sweet influence of his tender mercy do we feel! Are we not 
as unwilling many times to begin, and as glad to make an 
end, as if God in saying, “Call upon me,” had set us a 
very burdensome task ? 

It may seem somewhat extreme, which I will speak ; there- 
fore let every man judge of it, even as his own heart shall 
tell him, and no otherwise ; I will but only make a demand: 
If God should yield to us, not as unto Abraham, if fifty, forty, 
thirty, twenty, yea, or if ten good persons could be found in 
a city, for their sakes that city should not be destroyed ; but, 
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if God should make us an offer thus large, Search all the 
generations of men sithence the fall of your father Adam, 
find one man, that hath done any one action, which hath 
past from him pure, without any stain or blemish at all; and 
for that one man’s one only action, neither man nor angel shall 
feel the torments which are prepared for both: do you think 
‘that this ransom, to deliver men and angels, would be found 
among the sons of men? ‘The best things we do have some- 
what in them to be pardoned. How then can we do any thing 
meritorious, and worthy to be rewarded? Indeed, God doth 
‘liberally promise whatsoever appertaineth to a blessed life, unto 
as many as sincerely keep his law, though they be not able 
exactly to keep it. Wherefore, we acknowledge a dutiful 
necessity of doing well, but the meritorious dignity of well 
doing we utterly renounce. We see how far we are from 
the perfect righteousness of the law; the little fruit which we 
have in holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt and unsound: 
we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge nothing in the 
world for it, we dare not call God to a reckoning, as if we 
had him in our debt-books: our continual suit to him is, and 
must be, to bear with our infirmities, to pardon our offences. 
8. But the people of whom the Prophet speaketh, were they 
all, or were the most part of them, such as had care to walk 
uprightly ? did they thirst after righteousness? did they wish, 
did they long with the righteous Prophet *, “ O that our ways 
“‘ were made so direct that we might keep thy statutes?” did 
they lament with the righteous Apostle +, “Miserable men, 
* the good which we wish and purpose, and strive to do, we 
“ cannot?” No; the words of other prophets concerning this 
people do shew the contrary. How grievously doth Esay 
mourn over them{! “ Ah sinful nation, people laden with 
“ iniquity, wicked seed, corrupt children!” All which not- 
withstanding, so wide are the bowels of his compassion en- 
larged, that he denieth us not, no not when we are laden 
with iniquity, leave to commune familiarly with him, liberty 
to crave and entreat, that what plagues soever we have de- 
served, we may not be in worse case than unbelievers, that 
we may not be hemmed in by pagans and infidels. Jerusalem 
is a sinful polluted city ; but Jerusalem compared with Baby- 
* [Psalm cxix. 5.] + [Rom. vii. 19, 24.] t [Isa. i. 4.] 
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surm.tt. lon is righteous. And shall the righteous be overborne, shall 
* they be compassed about by the wicked? But the prophet 





doth not only complain; Lord, how cometh it to pass that 
thou handlest us so hardly, over whom thy name is called, 
and bearest with heathen nations, that despise thee? no, he 
breaketh out through extremity of grief, arid inferreth thus 
violently, This proceeding is perverse; the righteous are thus 
handled, “ therefore perverse judgment doth proceed.” 

g. Which illation containeth many things, whereof it were 
much better both for you to hear, and me to speak, if necessity 
did not draw me to another task. Paul and Barnabas being 
requested * to preach the same things again which once they 
had preached, thought it their duties to satisfy the godly desires 
of men sincerely affected towards the truth. Nor may it seem 
burdenous to me, or for you unprofitable, that I follow their 
example, the like occasion unto theirs being offered me. 
When we had last the Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews in 
our hands, and of that epistle these words t, “In these last 
«days he hath spoken unto us.by his Son;” after we had 
thence collected the nature of the visible Church of Christ, 
and had defined it to be a community of men{ sanctified 
through the profession of that truth which God hath taught the 
world by his Son; and had declared, that the scope of Chris- 
tian doctrine is the comfort of them whose hearts are over- 
charged with the burden of sin; and had proved that the 
doctrine professed in the church of Rome doth bereave men 
of comfort, both in their lives, and at their deaths: the con- 
clusion in the end, whereunto we came, was this; “ The 
« church of Rome, being in faith so corrupted, as she is, and 
* refusing to be reformed, as she doth, we are to sever our- 
“ selves from her: the example of our fathers may not retain 
“us in communion and fellowship with that church, under 
“ hope that we so continuing, might be saved as well as 
* they. God, I doubt not, was merciful to save thousands of 
“ them, though they lived in popish superstitions, inasmuch 
“as they sinned ignorantly: but the truth is now laid open 


* Acts xiii. 41-44. ing as they do. For true holiness 

t Heb.i2, consisteth not in professing, but in 

t By sanctification, I mean a obeying the truth of Christ, 
separation from others not profess- 
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“before our eyes.” The former part of this last sentence, 


namely, these words, “I doubt not but God was merciful to 
“save thousands of our fathers living in popish superstitions, 
 masmuch as they sinned ignorantly:” this sentence I beseech 
you to mark, and to sift it with the strict severity of austere 
judgment, that if it be found as gold, it may stand, suitable 
to the precious foundation whereupon it was then laid; for I 
protest, that if it prove to be hay or stubble, mine own hand 
shall set fire to it. Two questions have risen by occasion of 
the speech before alleged: the one, “Whether our fathers, 
“infected with popish errors and superstitions, might be 
* saved :” the other, “ Whether their ignorance be a reason- 
“able inducement to make us think that they might.” We 
are therefore to examine, first, what possibility, and then, 
what probability there is, that God might be merciful unto so 
many of our fathers. 

10. So many of our fathers living in popish superstitions, 
yet by the mercy of God to be saved? No; this could not 
be: God hath spoken by his angel from heaven unto his 
people concerning Babylon (by Babylon we understand the 
church of Rome) *: “Go out of her, my people, that ye be 
* not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
“ plagues.” For answer whereunto, first, I do not take these 
words to be meant only of temporal plagues, of the corporal 
death, sorrow, famine, and fire, whereunto God in his wrath 
had condemned Babylon; and that to save his chosen people 
from these plagues, he saith, “ Go out ;” with like intent, as in 
the Gospel, speaking of Jerusalem’s desolation, he saith +, 
«“ Let them that are in Judea flee unto the mountains, and 
« them which are in the midst thereof depart out ;” or, as in 
former times unto Lott, “Arise, take thy wife and thy 
« daughters which are here, lest thou be destroyed in the 
‘‘ punishment of the city :” but forasmuch as here it is said, 
* Go out of Babylon, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
“ by consequence of her plagues ;” plagues eternal being due 
to the sins of Babylon; no doubt, their everlasting destruc- 
tion, which are partakers herein, is either principally meant, 
or necessarily implied in this sentence. How then was it pos- 
sible for so many of our fathers to be saved, sith they were so 
~ * Apoc. xviii.4. Matt. xxiv. 16; S.Luke xxi,21. { Gen. xix.15. 
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far from departing out of Babylon, that they took her for their 
mother, and in her bosom yielded up the ghost ? 

11, First, the plagues being threatened unto them that are 
partakers in the sins of Babylon, we can define nothing con- 
cerning our fathers out of this sentence; unless we shew what 
the sins of Babylon be, and who they be that are such par- 
takers in them, that their everlasting plagues are inevitable. 
The sins which may be common both to them of the church 
of Rome, and to others departed thence, must be severed 
from this question. He which saith, “ Depart out of Babylon, 
«lest ye be partakers of her sins,” sheweth plainly, that he 
meaneth such sins, as except we separate ourselves, we have 
no power in the world to avoid; such impieties, as by law 
they have established, and whereunto all that are among 
them, either do indeed assent, or else are by powerful means 
forced in show and in appearance to subject themselves. 
As for example, in the church of Rome, it is maintained, that 
the same credit and reverence which we give to the Scrip- 
tures of God, ought also to be given to unwritten verities ; 
that the pope is supreme head ministerial over the universal 
Church militant; that the bread in the Eucharist is transub- 
stantiated into Christ; that it is to be adored, and to be 
offered up unto God as a sacrifice propitiatory for quick and 
dead; that images are to be worshipped, saints to be called 
upon as intercessors, and such like. Now, because some 
heresies do concern things only believed, as transubstantiating 
of sacramental elements in the Eucharist; some concern 
things which are practised also and put in ure, as adoration 
of the elements transubstantiated: we must note that errone- 
ously the practice of that is sometime received, whereof the 
doctrine which teacheth it is not heretically maintained. They 
are all partakers in the maintenance of heresies, who by word 
or deed allow them, knowing them, although not knowing 
them to be heresies; as also they, and that most dangerously 
of all others, who knowing: heresy to be heresy, do notwith- 
standing, in worldly respects, make semblance of allowing that, 
which in heart and in judgment they condemn: but heresy 
is heretically maintained, by such as obstinately hold it after 
wholesome admonition, Of the last sort, as also of the next 
before, I make no doubt, but that their condemnation, with- 
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out actual repentance, is inevitable. Lest any man therefore 
should think, that in speaking of our fathers, I speak indif- 
ferently of them all; let my words, I beseech you, be well 
noted, “I doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands 
“of our fathers;” which thing I will now by God’s assistance 
set more plainly before your eyes. 

12. Many are partakers of the error which are not of the 
heresy of the church of Rome. The people following the con- 
duct of their guides, and observing as they did, exactly that 
which was prescribed them, thought they did God good ser- 
vice, when indeed they did dishonour him. This was their 
error: but the heresies of the Church of Rome, their dogma- 
tical positions opposite unto Christian truth, what one man 
among ten thousand did ever understand? Of them, which 
understand Roman heresies, and allow them, all are not alike 
partakers in the action of allowing. Some allow them as the 
first founders and establishers of them; which crime toucheth 
none but their popes and councils: the people are clear and 
free from this. Of them which maintain popish heresy not 
as authors, but receivers of it from others, all maintain it not 
as Masters. In this are not the people partakers neither, but 
only their predicants and their schoolmen. Of them which 
have been partakers in the sin of teaching popish heresy, 
there is also a difference; for they have not all been teachers 
of all popish heresies. “ Put a difference,” saith St. Jude*; 
“have compassion upon some.” Shall we lap up all in one 
condition? shall we cast them all headlong, shall we plunge 
them all in that infernal and ever-flaming lake? them that 
have been partakers in the error of Babylon, together with 
them within the heresy? them which have been the authors 
of heresy, with them that by terror and violence have been 
forced to receive it? them which have taught it, with them 
whose simplicity hath by sleights and conveyances of false 
teachers been seduced to believe it? them which have been 
partakers in one, with them which have been partakers in 
many ? them which in many, with them which in all? 

13. Notwithstanding I grant, that although the condemna- 
tion of one be more tolerable than of another; yet from the 
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man that laboureth at the plough, to him that sitteth in the 
Vatican; to all partakers in the sins of Babylon, our fathers, 
though they did but erroneously practise that which their 
guides did heretically teach ; to all without exception, plagues 
worldly were due. The pit is ordinarily the end, as well of 
the guided as the guide in blindness. But woe worth the 
hour wherein we were born, except we might persuade our- 
selves better things; things that accompany men’s salva- 
tion, even where we know that worse and such as accompany 
condemnation are due. Then must we shew some way how 
possibly they might escape. What way is there for sinners 
to escape the judgment of God, but only by appealing unto 
the seat of his saving mercy? Which mercy we do not with 
Origen extend unto devils and damned spirits. God hath 
mercy upon thousands, but there be thousands also which be 
hardened. «Christ hath therefore set the bounds, he hath 
fixed the limits of his saving mercy within the compass of 
these two terms. In the third of St. John’s Gospel, mercy 
is restrained to believers*: “God sent not his Son to con- 
“ demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
“ saved.” ‘ + He that believeth shall not be condemned: he 
“ that believeth not, is condemned already, because he believ- 
“ eth not in the Son of God.” In the second of the Revela- 
tion, mercy is restrained to the penitent. For of Jezebel and 
her sectaries thus he speaketh} : “I gave her space to repent, 
“and she repented not. Behold, I will cast her into a bed, 
“ and them that commit fornication with her into great afflic- 
tion, except they repent them of their works; and I will kill 
“her children with death.” Our hope therefore of the fathers 
is vain, if they were altogether faithless and impenitent. 

14. They be not all faithless that are either weak in as- 
senting to the truth, or stiff in maintaining things any way 
opposite to the truth of Christian doctrine. But as many as 
hold the foundation which is precious, though they hold it but 
weakly, and as it were by a slender thread, although they 
frame many base and unsuitable things upon it, things that 
cannot abide the trial of the fire; yet shall they pass the 
fiery trial and be saved, which indeed have builded them- 
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selves upon the rock, which is the foundation of the Church. ser. 1, 


If then our fathers did not hold the foundation of faith, there 
is no doubt but they were faithless. If many of them held it, 
then is there herein no impediment, but that many of them 
might be saved. Then let us see what the foundation of 
faith is, and whether we may think that thousands of our 
fathers living in popish superstitions, did notwithstanding 
hold the foundation. 

15. If the foundation of faith do import the general ground 
whereupon we rest when we do believe, the writings of the 
Evangelists and the Apostles are the foundation of Chris- 
tian faith: “ Credimus quia legimus,” saith St. Jerome*. O 
that the church of Rome did as + soundly interpret those 
fundamental writings whereupon we build our faith, as she 
doth willingly hold and embrace them ! 

16. But if the name Foundation do note the principal 
thing which is believed, then is that the foundation of our 
faith which St. Paul hath unto Timothy: “God manifested 
“in the flesh, justified in the Spirit,” &c.{: that of Nathanael, 
« Thou art the Son of the living God: thou art the king of 
« Tsrael § ;” that of the inhabitants of Samaria, “ This is 
«Christ the Saviour of the world :” he that directly denieth 
this, doth utterly raze the very foundation of our faith. I 
have proved heretofore, that although the church of Rome 
hath played the harlot worse than ever did Israel, yet are 
they not, as now the synagogue of the Jews, which plainly 
denieth Christ Jesus, quite and clean excluded from the 
new covenant. But as Samaria compared with Jerusalem is 
termed Aholah, a church or tabernacle of her own; contrari- 
wise, Jerusalem Aholibah, the resting place of the Lord: so, 
whatsoever we term the church of Rome, when we compare 
her to reformed churches, still we put a difference, as then 
between Babylon and Samaria, so now between Rome and 
heathenish assemblies. Which opinion I must and will 
recall; I must grant, and will, that the church of Rome, 


* (Adv. Helvid. c. 19. t.ii. parsi, the only authentical: howbeit, they 
p. 226. ed. Vallarsii. Venet.1767.] refuse no book which is canonical, 
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sperm. tt, together with all her children, is clean excluded ; there is no 
difference in the world between our fathers and Saracens, 
Turks, or Painims, if they did directly deny Christ crucified 

tor the salvation of the world. 

17. But how many millions of them are known so to have 
ended their mortal lives, that the drawing of their breath 
hath ceased with the uttering of this faith, “Christ my 
« Saviour, my Redeemer Jesus!” And shall we say that 
such did not hold the foundation of Christian faith? 

Answer is made, that this they might unfeignedly confess, 
and yet be far enough from salvation. For behold, saith 
the Apostle, “I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circum- 
“ ciged, Christ shall profit you nothing*.” Christ, in the work 
of man’s salvation, is alone: the Galatians were cast away by 
joining circumcision and other rites of the law with Christ: 
the church of Rome doth teach her children to join other 
things likewise with him; therefore their faith, their belief, 
doth not profit them any thing at all. 

It is true, they do indeed join other things with Christ ; 
but how ? Not in the work of redemption itself, which they 
grant that Christ alone hath performed sufficiently for the 
salvation of the whole world; but in the application of this 
inestimable treasure, that it may be effectual to their salvation : 
how demurely soever they confess that they seek remission of 
sins no otherwise than by the blood of Christ, using humbly 
the means appointed by him to apply the benefit of his holy 
blood; they teach, indeed, so many things pernicious to 
Christian faith, in setting down the means whereof they speak, 
that the very foundation of faith which they hold, is thereby 
plainly overthrown +, and the force of the blood of Jesus 
Christ extinguished. We may therefore dispute with them, 
press them, urge them even with as dangerous sequels as 
the Apostle doth the Galatians. But I demand, if some of 
those Galatians, heartily embracing the Gospel of Christ, 
sincere and sound in faith, this only error excepted, had 


~ * Gal. v.2. f that which they teach concerning 
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ended their lives before they were ever taught how perilous 
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error did so overweigh the benefit of their faith, that the 
mercy of God, his merey, might not save them? I grant they 
overthrew the very foundation of faith by consequent: doth 
not that so likewise which the * Lutheran churches do at this 
did so stiffly and so fiercely maintain? For mine own part, I 
dare not hereupon deny the possibility of their salvation, 
which have been the chiefest instruments of ours, albeit: they 


carried to their grave a persuasion so greatly repugnant to the | 


truth. Forasmuch therefore, as it may be said of the church 
of Rome, she hath yet “a little strength +,” she doth not 
directly deny the foundation of Christianity: I may, I trust 
without offence, persuade myself, that thousands of our fathers 
in former times, living and dying within her walls, have found 
mercy at the hands of God. 

18. What although they repented not of their errors? God 
forbid that I should open my mouth to gainsay that which 
Christ himself hath spoken: “ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
“ perish t.” And if they did not repent, they perished. But 
withal note, that we have the benefit of a double repentance : 
the least sin which we commit in deed, word, or thought, is 
death, without repentance. Yet how many things do escape 
us in every of these, which we do not know, how many, which 
we do not observe to be sins! and without the knowledge, 
without the observation of sin, there is no actual repentance. 
Tt cannot then be chosen, but that for as many as hold the 
foundation, and have all known sin and error in hatred, the 
blessing of repentance for unknown sins and errors is obtained 
at the hands of God, through the gracious mediation of Christ 
Jesus, for such suitors as cry with the prophet David, “ Purge 
« me, O Lord, from my secret sins §.” ; 


* The opinion of the Lutherans, 
though it be no direct denial of the 
foundation, may notwithstanding 
be damnable unto some; and I do 
not think but that in many respects 
it is less damnable, as at this day 
some maintain it, than it was in 
them which held it at first; as Lu- 
ther and others, whom I had an 
eye unto in this speech. The ques- 


tion is not, whether an error with 
such and such circumstances; but 
simply, whether an error overthrow- 
ing the foundation, do exclude all 
possibility of salvation, if it be not 
recanted, and expressly repented 
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19. But we wash a wall of loam; we labour in vain; all 
this is nothing ; it doth not prove, it cannot justify, that which 
we go about to maintain. Infidels and heathen men are not 
so godless, but that they may, no doubt, ery God mercy, and 
desire in general to have their sins forgiven them. To such 
as deny the foundation of faith, there can be no salvation, 
according to the ordinary course which God doth use in 
saving men, without a particular repentance of that error. 
The Galatians, thinking that except they were circumcised, 


. they could not be meas overthrew the fanndatiees of faith 


directly: therefore if any of them did die so persuaded, 
whether before or after they were told of their error, their 
case is dreadful; there is no way with them but one, death 
and condemnation. For the Apostle speaketh nothing of men 
departed, but saith generally of all, “If ye be circumcised, 
“ Christ shall profit you nothing. Ye are abolished from 
*« Christ, whosoever are justified by the law; ye are fallen 
“ from grace *.” Of them in the church of Rome the reason 
is the same. For whom Antichrist hath seduced, concerning 
them did not St. Paul speak long before, “That because 
“ they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
* saved; therefore God would send them strong delusions to 
“believe lies, that all they might be damned which believed 
“ not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness + ?” And 
St. John, “ All that dwell upon the earth shall worship him, 
“ whose names are not written in the Book of Life t ?” Indeed 
many of them in former times, as their books and writings 
do yet shew, held the foundation, to wit, salvation by Christ 
alone, and therefore might be saved. For God hath always 
had a Church among them, which firmly kept his saving 
truth. As for such as hold with the church of Rome, that we 
cannot be saved by Christ alone without works; they do not 
only by a circle of consequence, but directly, deny the foun- 
dation of faith; they hold it not, no not so much as by a 
slender thread. 

20. This, to my remembrance, being all that hath been as 
yet opposed with any countenance or show of reason, I hope, 
if this be answered, the cause in question is at an end. Con- 
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cerning general repentance, therefore: what? a murderer, a 
blasphemer, an unclean person, a Turk, a Jew, any sinner to 
escape the wrath of God by a general “ God forgive me?” 
Truly, it never came within my heart, that a general repent- 
ance doth serve for all sins or for all sinners: it serveth 
only for the common oversights of our sinful life, and for 
faults which either we do not mark, or do not know that 
they are faults. Our fathers were actually penitent for sins, 
wherein they knew they displeased God: or else they come 
not within the compass of my first speech. Again, that other- 
wise they could not be saved, than holding the foundation of 
Christian faith, we have not only affirmed, but proved. Why 
is it not then confessed, that thousands of our fathers, although 
they lived in popish superstitions, might yet, by the mercy 
of God, be saved? First, if they had directly denied the very 
foundation of Christianity, without repenting them particu- 
larly of that sin, he which saith, there could be no salvation 
for them, according to the ordinary course which God doth 
use in saving men, granteth plainly, or at the leastwise 
closely insinuateth, that an extraordinary privilege of mercy 
might deliver their souls from hell; which is more than I 
required. Secondly, if the foundation be denied, it is denied 
by force of some heresy which the church of Rome main- 
taineth. But how many were there amongst our fathers, who 
being seduced by the common error of that church, never 
knew the meaning of her heresies! So that if all popish 
heretics did perish, thousands of them which lived in popish 
superstitions might be saved. Thirdly, seeing all that held 
popish heresies did not hold all the heresies of the pope: why 
might not thousands which were infected with other leaven, 
live and die unsoured by this, and so be saved? Fourthly, 
if they all had held this heresy, many there were that held it 
no doubt only in a general form of words, which a favourable 
‘interpreter might expound in a sense differing far enough 
from the poisoned conceit of heresy. As for example; did 
they hold that we cannot be saved by Christ without works * ? 


* For this is the only thing al- is a denial of the foundation, and 
leged to prove the impossibility of unless we hold the foundation, we 
their salvation: The churchof Rome cannot be saved. 
joineth. works with Christ, which 
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serm. 1. We ourselves do, I think, all say as much, with this construc- 
**___ tion, salvation being taken as in that sentence, “ Corde credi- 
« tur ad justitiam, ore fit confessio ad salutem;” except infants, 
and men cut off upon the point of their conversion, of the rest 
none shall see God, but ,such as seek peace and holiness, 
though not as a cause of their salvation, yet as a way through 
which they must walk that will be saved. Did they hold, 
that without works we are not justified? Take justification 
so that it may also imply sanctification, and St. James doth 
say as much. For except there be an ambiguity in some 
term, St. Paul and St. James do contradict each other ; which 
cannot be. Now, there is no ambiguity in the name either of 
faith or of works, both being meant by them both in one 
and the same sense. Finding therefore that justification is 
spoken of by St. Paul without implying sanctification, when 
he proveth that a man is justified by faith without works; 
finding likewise that justification doth sometimes imply sanc- 
tification also with it; I suppose nothing more sound, than 
so to interpret St. James as speaking not in that sense, but 

in this. 

21. We have already shewed, that there are two kinds 
of Christian righteousness: the one without us, which we 
have by imputation; the other in us, which consisteth of 
faith, hope, charity, and other Christian virtues; and St. 
James doth prove that Abraham had not only the one, be- 
cause the thing he believed was imputed unto him for 
righteousness ; but also the other, because he offered up his 
son. God giveth us both the one justice and the other: 
the one by accepting us for righteous in Christ; the other 
by working Christian righteousness in us. The proper and 
most immediate efficient cause in us of this latter, is, the spirit 
of adoption which we have received into our hearts. That 
whereof it consisteth, whereof it is really and formally made, 
are those infused virtues proper and particular unto saints ; 
which the Spirit, in that very moment when first it is given 
of God, bringeth with it: the effects thereof are such actions 
as the Apostle doth call the fruits, the works, the opera- 
tions of the Spirit; the difference of which operations from 
the root whereof they spring, maketh it needful to put two 
kinds likewise of sanctifying righteousness, Habitual and 
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Actual. Habitual, that holiness, wherewith our souls are SERM. IL. 


inwardly endued, the same instant when first we begin to be 
the temples of the Holy Ghost ; Actual, that holiness which 
afterward beautifieth all the parts and actions of our life, the 
holiness for which Enoch, Job, Zachary, Elizabeth, and other 
saints, are in Scriptures so highly commended. If here it 
be demanded, which of these we do first receive 3 I answer, 
that the Spirit, the virtues of the Spirit, the habitual justice, 
which is ingrafted, the external justice of Christ Jesus which 
is imputed, these we receive all at one and the same time; 
whensoever we have any of these, we have all ; they go 
together. Yet sith no man is justified except he believe, 
and no man believeth except he have faith, and no man 
hath faith, unless he have received the Spirit of Adop- 
tion, forasmuch as these do necessarily infer justification, 
but justification doth of necessity presuppose them ; we 
must needs hold that imputed righteousness, in dignity being 
the chiefest, is notwithstanding in order the last of all these, 
but actual righteousness, which is the righteousness of good 
works, succeedeth all, followeth after all, both in order and 
in time. Which thing being attentively marked, sheweth 
plainly how the faith of true believers cannot be divorced 
from hope and love; how faith is a part of sanctification, and 
yet unto justification necessary ; how faith is perfected by 
good works, and yet no works of ours good without faith: 
finally, how our fathers might hold, We are justified by 
faith alone, and yet hold truly that without good works we 
are not justified. Did they think that men do merit rewards 
in heaven by the works they perform on earth? The ancient 
Fathers use meriting for obtaining, and in that sense they 
of Wittenberg have in their Confession: “We teach that 
* good works commanded of God are necessarily to be done, 
“and that by the free kindness of God they merit their 
“ certain rewards.” Others therefore, speaking as our 
fathers did, and we taking their speech in a sound meaning, 
as we may take our fathers’, and ought, forasmuch as their 
meaning is doubtful, and charity doth always interpret doubt- 
ful things favourably ; what should induce us to think that 
rather the damage of the worse construction did light upon 
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them all, than that the blessing of the better was granted 
unto thousands ? 

Fifthly, if in the worst construction that can be made, 
they had generally all embraced it living, might not many 
of them dying utterly renounce it? Howsoever men, when 
they sit at ease, do vainly tickle their own hearts with the 
wanton conceit of I know not what proportionable corre- 
spondence between their merits and their rewards, which, in 
the trance of their high speculations, they dream, that God 
hath measured, weighed, and laid up, as it were, in bundles 
for them; notwithstanding we see by daily experience, in a 
number even of them, that when the hour of death approach- 
eth, when they secretly hear themselves summoned forthwith 
to appear, and stand at the bar of that Judge, whose bright- 
ness causeth the eyes of angels themselves to dazzle, all 
those idle imaginations do then begin to hide their faces ; 
to name merits then, is to lay their souls upon the rack, 
the memory of their own deeds is loathsome unto them, they 
forsake all things wherein they have put any trust and con- 
fidence ; no staff to lean upon, no ease, no rest, no comfort then, 
but only in Christ Jesus. 

22. Wherefore if this proposition were true, “To hold in 
* such wise, as the church of Rome doth, that we cannot be 
« saved by Christ alone without works, is directly to deny 
“the foundation of faith ;” I say, that if this proposition 
were true, nevertheless so many ways I have shewed, whereby 
we may hope that thousands of our fathers living in popish 
superstitions might be saved*, But what if it be not 
true? What if neither that of the Galatians concerning cir- 
cumcision, nor this of the church of Rome about works, be 
any direct denial of the foundation, as it is affirmed that both 
are? I need not wade so far as to discuss this controversy, 
the matter which first was brought into question being so 
cleared, as I hope it is. Howbeit, because I desire that the 
truth even in this also may receive light, I will do mine 


* They may cease to put any and yet denied popery in the arti- 
confidence in works, and yet never cle of justification by works long 
think, living in popish superstition, before his death. 
they did amiss. Pighius died popish, 
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endeavour to set down somewhat more plainly: first, the serm.tr. 


foundation of faith, what it is: secondly, what it is directly 
to deny the foundation: thirdly, whether they whom God 
hath chosen to be heirs of life, may fall so far as directly to 
deny it: fourthly, whether the Galatians did so by admitting 
the error about circumcision and the law: last of all, whether 
the church of Rome, for this one opinion of works, may be 
thought to do the like, and thereupon to be no more a Christ- 
ian church, than are the assemblies of Turks or Jews. 
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23. This word foundation being figuratively used, hath What the 


always reference to somewhat which resembleth a material 
building, as both the doctrine of the Christianity [of Christ- 
ianity] and the community of Christians do. By the masters 
of civil policy nothing is so much inculcated, as that com- 
monwealths are founded upon laws; for that a multitude 
cannot be compacted into one body otherwise than by a com- 
mon acceptation of laws, whereby they are to be kept in 
order*. The ground of all civil laws is this; “No man 
* ought to be hurt or injured by another :” take away this 
_ persuasion, and you take away all laws; take away laws, 
and what shall become of commonwealths? So it is in our 
spiritual Christian community: I do not now mean that 
body mystical + whereof Christ is the only head, that build- 
ing undiscernible by mortal eyes, wherein Christ is the chief 
corner-stone: but I speak of the visible church; the founda- 
tion whereof is the doctrine ¢ of the Prophets and Apostles 
profest. The mark whereunto their doctrine tendeth, is 
pointed at in those words of Peter unto Christ, “Thou hast 
“the words of eternal life :” in those of Paul to Timothy, 
“« The holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
“tion.” It is the demand of nature itself, “ What shall we 
“do to have eternal life§?” The desire of immortality and 
of the knowledge of that whereby it may be attained, is so 
natural unto all men, that even they which are not per- 
suaded that they shall, do notwithstanding wish that they 
might, know a way how to see no end of life. And be- 


*  Vocata ad concionem multi- lib. i. [c. 8.] : 
“ tudine, que coalescere in populi + Ephes. i, 235 IV. 15. 
“ unius corpus nulla re preeterquam { Ephes. ii. 20, 0 
** legibus poterat.” Liv. de Romulo, § John vi. 68; 2 Tim. iii. rg. 
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cause natural means are not able still to resist the force of 


—_——. death, there is no people in the earth so savage, which hath 


not devised some supernatural help or other, to fly unto for 
aid-and succour in extremities, against the enemies of their 
lives. ~A longing therefore to be saved, without understand- 
ing the true way how, hath been the cause of all the super- 
stitions in the world. O that the miserable estate of others, 
which wander in darkness, and wot not whither they go, 
could give us understanding hearts, worthily to esteem the 
riches of the mercies of God towards us, before whose eyes 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven are set wide open! 
Should we not offer violence unto it? It offereth violence to 
us, and we gather strength to withstand it. 

But I am besides my purpose when I fall to bewail the 
cold affection which we bear towards that whereby we should 
be saved; my purpose being only to set down what the 
ground of salvation is. The doctrine of the Gospel proposeth 
salvation as the end: and doth it not teach the way of attain- 
ing thereunto? Yes, the damsel possest with a spirit of 
divination spake the truth: “These men are the servants of 
« the most high God, which shew unto us the way of salva- 
“ tion :”? “A new and living way, which Christ hath pre- 
« pared for us through the vail, that is, his flesh* ;” salva- 
tion purchased by the death of Christ. By this foundation 
the children of God, before the time of the written law, were 
distinguished from the sons of men; the reverend patriarchs 
both profest it living, and spake expressly + of it at the hour 
of their death. . It comforted Job { in the midst of grief; it 
was afterwards likewise the anchor-hold of all the righteous 
in Israel, from the writing of the law to the time of grace; 
every prophet maketh mention of it. It was so famously 
spoken of, about the time, when the coming of Christ to ac- 
complish the promises, which were made long before, drew 
near, that the sound thereof was heard even amongst the 
Gentiles. When he was come, as many as were his acknow- 
ledged that he was their salvation; he, that long-expected 
hope of Israel; he, that “seed, in whom all the nations of 
“the world should be blest.” So that now his name is a 
name of ruin, a name of death and condemnation, unto 


* Acts xvi.17; Heb. x. 20, + Gen. xlix, t Job xix. 
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such as dream of a new Messias, to as many as look for salva- 
tion by any other than by him: “ For amongst men there is 
“given no other name under heaven whereby we must be 
“saved*.” Thus much St. Mark doth intimate by that which 
he putteth in the very front of his book, making his 
entrance with these words: “The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” His doctrine he termeth 
the Gospel, because it teacheth salvation ; the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, because it teacheth salvation by him. 
This is then the foundation, whereupon the frame of the 
Gospel is erected; that very Jesus whom the Virgin con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, whom Simeon embraced in his 
armst, whom Pilate condemned, whom the Jews erucified, 
whom the Apostles preached, he is Christ, the Lord, the only 
Saviour of the world: “ other foundation can no man lay.” 
Thus I have briefly opened that principle in Christianity , 
which we call the foundation of our faith. It followeth now 
that I declare unto you, what it is directly to overthrow it. 
This will better appear, if first we understand, what it is to 
hold the foundation of faith. 

24. There are which defend, that many of the Gentiles, 
who never heard the name of Christ, held the foundation of 
Christianity: and why? they acknowledged many of them 
the providence of God, his infinite wisdom, strength, and 
power; his goodness, and his mercy towards the children of 
men; that God hath judgment in store for the wicked, but 
for the righteous that seeks him rewards, &e. In this which 
they confessed, that lieth covered which we believe; in the 
rudiments of their knowledge concerning God, the foundation 
of our faith concerning Christ lieth secretly wrapt up, and 
is virtually contained: therefore they held the foundation of 
faith, though they never heard it. Might we not with as 
good colour of reason defend, that every ploughman hath all 
the sciences, wherein philosophers have excelled? For no 
man is ignorant of the first principles, which do virtually 
contain whatsoever by natural means either is or can be 
known. Yea, might we not with as good reason affirm, that 
a man may put three mighty oaks wheresoever three acorns 
may be put? For virtually an acorn’ is an oak. To avoid 

* Acts iv. 12. t+ Luke ii. 28. $+ 1 Cor, iii. rr. 
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such paradoxes, we teach plainly, that to hold the foundation 
is, in express terms to acknowledge it. 

25. Now, because the foundation is an affirmative proposi- 
tion, they all overthrow it, who deny it; they directly over- 
throw it, who deny it directly ; and they overthrow it by con- 
sequent, or indirectly, which hold any one assertion whatso- 
ever, whereupon the direct denial thereof may be necessarily 
concluded. What is the question between the Gentiles and 
us, but this, Whether salvation be by Christ ? What between 
the Jews and us, but this, Whether by this Jesus, whom we 
call Christ, yea, or no? This to be the main point whereupon 
Christianity standeth, it is clear by that one sentence of Festus 
concerning Paul’s accusers: “They brought no crime of such 
“ things as I supposed, but had certain questions against him 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus which was 
“ dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive*.” Where we see 
that Jesus, dead and raised for the salvation of the world, is 
by Jews denied, despised by a Gentile, and by a Christian 
apostle maintained. The Fathers therefore in the primitive 
church when they wrote; Tertullian, the book which he call- 
eth Apologeticus; Minutius Felix, the book which he en- 
titleth Octavius; Arnobius, his seven books against the 
Gentiles ; Chrysostom, his orations against the Jews ; Eusebius 
his ten books of evangelical demonstration: they stood m 
defence of Christianity against them, by whom the founda- 
tion thereof was directly denied. But the writings of the 
Fathers against Novatians, Pelagians, and other heretics of the 
like note, refel positions, whereby the foundation of Christian 
faith was overthrown by consequent only. In the former sort 
of writings the foundation is proved; in the latter, it is alleged 
as a proof, which to men that had been known directly to deny 
it, must needs have seemed a very beggarly kind of disputing. 
All infidels therefore deny the foundation of faith directly : 
by consequent, many a Christian man, yea whole Christian 
churches, have denied it, and do deny it at this present day. 
Christian churches denying the foundation of Christianity ? 
Not directly, for then they cease to be Christian churches ; 
but by consequent, in respect whereof we condemn them as 
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erroneous, although, for holding the foundation, we do and 
must hold them Christian. 

26. We see what it is to hold the foundation ; what directly, 
and what by consequent, to deny it. The next thing which 
followeth is, whether they whom God hath chosen to obtain 


the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, may, being once effectu-. 


ally called, and through faith truly justified, afterwards fall 
so far, as directly to deny the foundation which their hearts 
have before embraced with joy and comfort in the Holy Ghost ; 
for such is the faith, which indeed doth justify. Devils know 
the same things which we believe, and the minds of the most 
ungodly may be fully persuaded of the truth ; which knowledge 
in the one and persuasion in the other, is sometimes termed 
faith, but equivocally, being indeed no such faith as that 
whereby a Christian man is justified. It is the spirit of adop- 
tion which worketh faith in us, in them not; the things which 
we believe, are by us apprehended, not only as true, but also 
as good, and that to us: as good, they are not by them appre- 
hended ; as true, they are. Whereupon followeth a third 
difference ; the Christian man the more he increaseth in faith, 
the more his joy and comfort aboundeth: but they, the more 
sure they are of the truth, the more they quake and tremble at 
it. This begetteth another effect, wherein the hearts of the 
one sort have a different disposition from the other. “Non 
_ “ignoro plerosque conscientia meritorum, nihil se esse post 
“ mortem magis optare quam credere; malunt enim exstingui 
 penitus, quam ad supplicia reparari*.”” I am not ignorant, 
saith Minutius, that there are too many, who being con- 
scious what they are to look for, do rather wish that they 
might, than think that they shall, cease to be, when they 
cease to live; because they hold it better that death should 
consume them unto nothing, than God receive them unto 
punishment. So it is in other articles of faith, whereof 
wicked men think, no doubt, many times they are too true : on 
the contrary side, to the other, there is no grief nor torment 
greater, than to feel their persuasion weak in things, whereof, 
when they are persuaded, they reap such comfort and joy of 
spirit; such is the faith whereby we are justified; such, I 
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mean, in respect of the quality. For touching the principal 


—— object of faith, longer than it holdeth that foundation whereof 


we have spoken, it neither justifieth, nor is; but ceaseth to be 
faith when it ceaseth to believe, that Jesus Christ is the only 
Saviour of the world, The cause of life spiritual in us, is 
Christ, not carnally or corporally inhabiting, but dwelling in 
the soul of man, as a thing which (when the mind apprehend- 
eth it) is said to inhabit and possess the mind, The mind 
conceiveth Christ by hearing the doctrine of Christianity. As 
the light of nature doth cause the mind to apprehend those 
truths which are merely rational ; so that saving truth, which 
is far above the reach of human reason, cannot otherwise, than 
by the Spirit of the Almighty, be conceived, All these are 
implied, wheresoever any one of them is mentioned as the 
cause of spiritual life. Wherefore when we read, that * 
“the Spirit is our life;” ort, “the Word our life;” orf, 
“ Christ our life ;” we are in every of these to understand, that 
our life is Christ, by the hearing of the Gospel apprehended 
as a Saviour, and assented unto by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The first intellectual conceit and comprehension of 
Christ so embraced, St. Peter calleth§ the seed whereof we be 
new born: our first embracing of Christ, is our first reviving || 
from the state of death and condemnation, “ He that hath 
* the Son hath life,” saith St. John], “and he that hath not 
* the Son of God, hath not life.” If therefore he which once 
hath the Son, may cease to have the Son, though it be but 
a moment, he ceaseth for that moment to have life. But the 
life of them which live by the Son of God, is everlasting, 
not only for that it shall be everlastine** in the world to 
come, but because as “ Christ being raised from the dead 
“ dieth no more, death hath no more power over him;” so 
the justified man, being alive to God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, doth as necessarily from that time forward always live, 
as Christ, by whom he hath life, liveth always TT. 

I might, if I had not otherwhere largely done it already, 
shew by sundry manifest and clear proofs, how the motions 
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and operations of life are sometimes so undiscernible, and SERM. II, 
secret, that they seem stone-dead, who notwithstanding are 
still alive unto God in Christ. 

For as long as that abideth in us, which animateth, quick- 
eneth, and giveth life, so long we live; and we know that the 
cause of our life abideth in us for ever. If Christ, the foun- 
tain of life, may flit and leave the habitation where once he 
dwelleth, what shall become of his promise, “I am with you 
“ to the world’s end?” Ifthe seed of God, which containeth 
Christ, may be first conceived and then cast out; how doth 
St. Peter * term it immortal? How doth St. John + affirm it 
abideth ? If the Spirit, which is given to cherish and preserve 
the seed of life, may be given and taken away, how is it the 
earnest { of our inheritance unto redemption; how doth it 
continue § with us for ever? If therefore the man which is 
once just by faith, shall live by faith, and live for ever, it fol- 
loweth, that he which once doth believe the foundation must 
needs believe the foundation for ever. If he believe it for 
ever, how can he ever directly deny it? Faith holding the 
direct affirmation ; the direct negation, so long as faith con- 
tinueth, is excluded. 

But ye will say, “That as he which to-day is holy, may 
** to-morrow forsake his holiness, and become impure; as a 
“ friend may change his mind, and become an enemy; as hope 
“ may wither: so faith may die in the heart of man, the Spirit 
“ may be quenched, Grace may be extinguished, they which 
“ believe may be quite turned away from the truth.” 

The case is clear, long experience hath made this mani- 
fest, it needs no proof. I grant we are apt, prone, and ready, 
to forsake God; but is God as ready to forsake us? Our 
minds are changeable; is his so likewise? Whom God hath 
justified, hath not Christ assured, that it 1s “ his Father’s will 
“to give them a kingdom?” Which kingdom, notwith- 
standing, shall not otherwise be given them, than “|| if they 
“ continue grounded and stablished in the faith, and be not 
‘“ moved away from the hope of the gospel ;” “ {if they abide 
“ in love and holiness.” Our Saviour therefore, when he spake 
of the sheep effectually called, and truly gathered into his 
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fold*, “I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
« perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hands ;” in 
promising to save them, promised, no doubt, to preserve them 
in that without the which there can be no salvation, as also 
from that whereby salvation is irremediably lost. Every 
error in things appertaining to God is repugnant unto faith ; 
every fearful cogitation, unto hope; unto love, every straggling 
inordinate desire; unto holiness, every blemish whereby either 
the inward thoughts of our minds, or the outward actions of 
our lives, are stained. But heresy, such as that of Ebion, 
Cerinthus, and others, against whom the Apostles were forced 
to bend themselves, both by word and also by writing; that 
repining discouragement of heart which tempteth God, 
whereof we have Israel in the desert for a pattern; coldness, 
such as that in the angel of Ephesus; foul sins, known to be 
expressly against the first or the second table of the law, such 
as Noah, Manasses, David, Solomon, and Peter, committed : 
these are each in their kind so opposite to the former virtues, 
that they leave no place for salvation without an actual re- 
pentance. But infidelity, extreme despair, hatred of God and 
all godliness, obduration in sin, cannot stand where there is 
the least spark of faith, hope, love, or sanctity ; even as cold 
in the lowest degree cannot be, where heat in the first degree 
is found. 

Whereupon I conclude, that although in the first kind, no 
man liveth that sinneth not ; and in the second, as perfect as 
any do live, may sin: yet sith the man which is born of God 
hath a promise, that in him “the seed of God shall abide + ;” 
which seed is a sure preservative against the sins of the third 
suit; greater and clearer assurance we cannot have of any 
thing, than of this, that from such sins God shall preserve the 
righteous, as the apple of his eye, for ever. Directly to deny 
the foundation of faith, is plain infidelity ; where faith is 
entered, there infidelity is for ever excluded: therefore by him 
which hath once sincerely believed in Christ, the foundation 
of Christian faith can never be directly denied. Did not Peter, 
did not Marcellinus, did not many others, both directly deny 
Christ after they had believed, and again believe after they 
had denied? No doubt, as they may confess in word, 
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whose condemnation nevertheless is their not believing (for 
example we have Judas); so likewise, they may believe in 
heart, whose condemnation, without repentance, is their not 
confessing. Although therefore Peter and the rest, for whose 
faith Christ had prayed that it might not fail, did not by 
denial sin the sin of infidelity, which is an inward abnegation 
of Christ (for if they had done this, their faith had clearly 
failed) : yet, because they sinned notoriously and grievously, 
- committing that which they knew to be so expressly forbid- 
den by the law, which saith, “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
“ thy God, and him only shalt thou serve :” necessary it was, 
that he which purposed to save their souls, should, as he did, 
touch their hearts with true unfeigned repentance, that his 
merey might restore them again to life, whom sin had made 
the children of death and condemnation. Touching this point 
therefore, I hope I may safely set it down, that if the justified 
err, as he may, and never come to understand his error, God 
doth save him through general repentance: but if he fall into 
heresy, he calleth him either at one time or other by actual 
repentance ; but from infidelity, which is an inward direct 
denial of the foundation, preserveth him by special provi- 
dence for ever. Whereby we may easily know what to think 
of those Galatians, whose hearts were so possest with love of 
the truth, that, if it had been possible, they would have 
plucked out their very eyes, to bestow upon their teachers. 
It is true, that they were afterwards greatly * changed, both 
in persuasion and affection; so that the Galatians, when 
St.Paul wrote unto them, were not now the Galatians which they 
had been in former times, for that through error they wan- 
dered, although they were His sheep. I do not deny, but I 
should deny, that they were his sheep, if I should grant, that 
through error they perished. It was a perilous opinion which 


The Galatians not excluded from Salvation. 


* Howsoever men be changed, 
(for changed they may be, even the 
best amongst men, ) if they that have 
received, as it seemeth some of the 
Galatians, which fell into error, had 
received, the gifts and graces of God, 
which are called dyerapednra, such 
as faith, hope, and charity are, which 
God doth never take away from him 
to whom they are given, as if it 


repented him to have given them; 
if such might be so far changed by 
error, as that the very root of faith 
should be quite extinguished in 
them, and so their salvation utterly 
lost, it would shake the hearts of the 


strongest and stoutest of us all. See 


the contrary in Beza’s Observations 
upon the Harmony of Confessions. 
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they held, in them which held it only as an error, because 
it overthroweth the foundation by consequent. But in them 
which obstinately maintained it, I cannot think it less than 


a damnable heresy. 
We must therefore put a difference between them which 


err of ignorance, retaining nevertheless a mind desirous to be 


instructed in the truth, and them which, after the truth is 
laid open, persist in stubborn defence of their blindness. 
Heretical defenders, froward and stiffnecked teachers of cir- 
cumcision, the blessed Apostle calleth dogs: silly men, that 
were seduced to think they taught the truth, he pitieth, he 
taketh up in his arms, he lovingly embraceth, he kisseth, 
and with more than fatherly tenderness doth so temper, 
qualify, and correct the speech he useth towards them, that 
a man cannot easily discern, whether did most abound, the 
love which he bare to their godly affection, or the grief which 
the danger of their opinion bred him. Their opinion was 
dangerous; was not theirs so likewise who thought that the 
kingdom of Christ should be earthly? was not theirs which 
thought that the gospel should be preached only to the 
Jews ? What more opposite to prophetical doctrine, con- 
cerning the coming of Christ, than the one? concerning the 
catholic Church, than the other? Yet they which had these 
fancies, even when they had them, were not the worst men in 
the world. The heresy of freewill was a millstone about the 
Pelagians’ neck; shall we therefore give sentence of death 
inevitable against all those Fathers in the Greek church, 
which being mispersuaded, died in the error of freewill ? 

Of those Galatians, therefore, which first were justified, 
and then deceived, as I can see no cause, why as many as 
died before admonition might not by merey be saved, even 
in error; so I make no doubt, but as many as lived till they 
were admonished, found the mercy of God effectual in con- 
verting them from their error*, lest any one that is Christ’s 
should perish. Of this, as I take it, there is no controversy : 
only against the salvation of them which died, though before 


* Error. convicted, and after- call it error, yet they are not now 
wards maintained, is more than the same they were, when they are 
error; for although opinion be the taught what We truth is, and plainly 
same it was, in which respect I still taught. 
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admonition, yet in error, it is objected, that their opinion was 


SERM, II. 
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a very plain direct denial of the foundation. If Paul and ——— 


Barnabas had been so persuaded, they would haply have used 
their terms otherwise, speaking of the masters themselves, 
who did first set that error abroach, “ certain of the sect of 
“the Pharisees which believed*.”” What difference was 
there between these Pharisees and other, from whom by a 
special description they are distinguished, but this? They 
which came to Antioch, teaching the necessity of circumcision _ 
were Christians; the other, enemies of Christianity. Why 
then should these be termed so distinctly believers, if they did 
directly deny the foundation of our belief; besides which, 
there was none other thing, that made the rest to be un- 
believers? We need go no further than St. Paul’s very 
reasoning against them, for proof of this matter+: “ Seeing 
“ye know God, or rather are known of God, how turn you 
again unto impotent rudiments? {The law engendereth 
* servants, her children are in bondage: they which are 
* begotten by the gospel, are free. § Brethren, we are not 
“children of the servant, but of the free woman, and will ye 
“ yet be under the law?” That they thought it unto salva- 
tion necessary, for the Church of Christ to observe days, and 
months, and times, and years, to keep the ceremonies and the 
sacraments of the law, this was their error ||. Yet he which 
condemneth their error, confesseth notwithstanding, that 
they knew God, and were known of him; he taketh not 
the honour from them to be termed sons begotten of the 
immortal seed of the gospel. Let the heaviest words which 
he useth be weighed; consider the drift of those dreadful 
conclusions |: “If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
“ you nothing: as many as are justified by the law, ye are 
“fallen from Grace.” It had been to no purpose in the 
world so to urge them, had not the Apostle been persuaded, 
that at the hearing of such sequels, “ No benefit by Christ,” 
“a defection from grace,” their hearts would tremble and 
quake within them: and why? because they knew, that in 
Christ, in grace, their salvation lay, which is a plain direct 
acknowledgment of the foundation. 


* Acts xv. 8. t Ver. 24. || Ver. ro. 
+ Gal. iv. 9. § Ver. 31. Sl Gal--v. 2; 4. 
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Lest I should herein seem to hold that which no one godly 
and learned hath done, let these words be considered, which 


import as much as I affirm*. “Surely those brethren which, 


“in St. Paul’s time, thought that God did lay a necessity 
upon them to make choice of days and meats, spake as they 
“ believed, and could not but in words condemn that liberty, 
« which they supposed to be brought in against the authority 
“ of divine Scripture. Otherwise it had been needless for 
« St. Paul to admonish them, not to condemn such as eat, 
“ without scrupulosity, whatsoever was set before them. This 
“ error, if ye weigh what it is of itself, did at once overthrow 
* all Scripture, whereby we are taught salvation by faith in 
“ Christ, all that ever the prophets did foretell, all that ever 
“ the Apostles did preach of Christ; it drew with it the denial 
“ of Christ utterly: insomuch that St. Paul complaineth, that 
“ his labour was lost upon the Galatians, unto whom this 
“ error was obtruded; affirming that Christ, if so be they 
“ were circumcised, should not profit them any thing at all. 
* Yet so far was St. Paul from striking their names out of 
* Christ’s book, that he commanded others to entertain them, 
“to accept them with singular humanity, to use them like 
*‘ brethren; he knew man’s imbecility, he had a feeling of 
“ our blindness which are mortal men, how great it is, and 
“ being sure that they are the sons of God, whosoever be 
“ endued with his fear, would not have them counted enemies 
* of that whereunto they could not as yet frame themselves 
“ to be friends, but did even of a very religious affection to 
“the truth, unwittingly reject and resist the truth. They 
“ acknowledged Christ to be their only and their perfect 
* Saviour, but saw not how repugnant their believing the 
“ necessity of Mosaical ceremonies was to their faith in Jesus 
6 Christ,’ 

Hereunto reply is made, that if they had not directly 
denied the foundation, they might have been saved; but 
saved they could not be; therefore their opinion was, not 
only by consequent, but directly, a denial of the foundation. 
When the question was about the possibility of their salva- 
tion, their denying of the foundation was brought for proof 
that they could not be saved: now that the question is about 


* Bucer. de Unit. Eccles. Servanda, 
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their denial, the impossibility of their salvation is alleged to 
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prove they denied the foundation. Is there nothing which ———— 


excludeth men from salvation, but only the foundation of 
faith denied? I should have thought, that beside this, many 
other things are death, except they be actually repented of : 
as indeed this opinion of theirs was death, unto as many as, 
being given to understand that to cleave thereunto was to 
fall from Christ, did notwithstanding cleave unto it. But of 
this enough. Wherefore I come to the last question, “ Whe- 
“ther the doctrine of the Church of Rome, concerning the 
“ necessity of works unto salvation, be a direct denial of the 
“ foundation of our faith ?” 

27. I seek not to obtrude unto you any private opinions of 
mine own. The best learned in our profession are of this 
judgment, that all the heresies and corruptions of the Church 
of Rome do not prove her to deny the foundation directly ; 
if they did, they should prove her simply to be no Christian 
church. “ But I suppose,” saith one*, “that in the papacy 
“some church remaineth, a church crazed, or, if you will, 
“broken quite in pieces, forlorn, misshapen, yet some 
* church :” his reason is this, “ Antichrist must sit in the 
“temple of God.” Lest any man should think such sen- 
tences as this to be true only in regard of them whom that 
church is supposed to have kept by the special providence of 
God, as it were, in the secret corners of his bosom, free from 
infection, and as sound in the faith, as we trust, by his mercy, 
we ourselves are; I permit it to your wise considerations, 
whether it be not more likely, that as phrensy, though itself 
take away the use of reason, doth notwithstanding prove 
them reasonable creatures which have it, because none can 
be frantic but they; so Antichristianity being the bane and 
plain overthrow of Christianity, may nevertheless argue the 
church wherein Antichrist sitteth to be Christian. Neither 
have I ever hitherto heard or read any one word alleged of 
force to warrant, that God doth otherwise than so as hath 
been in the two next questions before declared, bind himself 
to keep his elect from worshipping the beast, and from re- 
ceiving his mark in their foreheads; but he hath preserved, 
and will preserve, them from receiving any deadly wound at 


* Calv. Ep. 104. [p. 126. ed. Gen. 1617.] 
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none to death, but only such as never loved the truth, such 
as took pleasure in unrighteousness: they in all ages, whose 
hearts have delighted in the principal truth, and whose souls 
have thirsted after righteousness, if they received the mark of 
error, the mercy of God, even erring, and dangerously erring, 
might save them; if they received the mark of heresy, the 
same mercy did, I doubt not, convert them. How far Ro- 
mish heresies may prevail over God’s elect, how «many God 
hath kept from falling into them, how many have been con- 
verted from them, is not the question now in hand: for if 
heaven had not received any one of that coat for these thou- 
sand years, it may still be true, that the doctrine which at 
this day they do profess, doth not directly deny the foundation, 
and so prove them simply to be no Christian church. One I 
have alleged, whose words, in my ears, sound that way ; shall 
I add another, whose speech is plainer? ‘I deny her not the 
“ name of a church,” saith another *, “no more than to a man 
“ the name of a man, as long as he liveth, what sickness soever 
“he hath.” His reason is this: “ Salvation in Jesus Christ, 
“ which is the mark that joineth the Head with the body, Jesus 
“ Christ with His Church, it is so cut off by man’s merits, 
“by the merits of saints, by the pope’s pardons, and such 
“ other wickedness, that the life of the Church holdeth by a 
“ very little thread,” yet still the life of the Church holdeth. 
A third hath these words + : “I acknowledge the church of 
« Rome, even at this present day, for a church of Christ, such 
“a church as Israel under Jeroboam, yet a church.” His 
reason is this: “Every man seeth, except he willingly hood- 
“ wink himself, that as always, so now, the church of Rome 
“ holdeth firmly and steadfastly the doctrine of truth con- 
“ cerning God, and the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
“and baptizeth in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
“ Holy Ghost; confesseth and avoucheth Christ for the 
“ only Redeemer of the world, and the Judge that shall sit 
“upon quick and dead, receiving true believers into endless 
« joy, faithless and godless men being cast with Satan and his 
“ angels into flames unquenchable.” 

28. I may, and will, rein the question shorter than they do. Let 


* Mon. de Eccles, [c. 2. p.32.ed.1594.] + Zanch. Preefat. de Relig. 
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the Pope take down his top, and captivate no more men’s souls SERM. It. 
by his papal jurisdiction ; let him no longer count himself lord —_”° 
paramount over the princes of the earth, no longer use kings 

as his tenants paravaile ; let his stately senate submit their 
necks to the yoke of Christ, and cease to dye their garments, 

like Edom, in blood ; let them, from the highest to the lowest, 

hate and forsake their idolatry, abjure all their errors and 
heresies, wherewith they have any way perverted the truth; 

let them strip their church, till they leave no polluted rag, but 

only this one about her; “ By Christ alone, without works, 
“we cannot be saved:” it is enough for me, if I shew, that 

the holding of this one thing doth not prove the foundation 

of faith directly denied in the Church of Rome. 

29. Works are an addition to the foundation : be it so, what 
then? the foundation is not subverted by every kind of addi- 
tion: simply to add unto those fundamental words, is not to 
mingle wine with puddle, heaven with earth, things polluted 
with the sanctified blood of Christ: of which crime indict 
them, which attribute those operations in whole or in part to 
any creature, which in the work of owr salvation are wholly 
peculiar unto Christ: and, if I cpen my mouth to speak in 
their defence, if I hold my peace, and plead not against them 
as long as breath is in my body, let me be guilty of all 
the dishonour that ever hath been done to the Son of God. 
But the more dreadful a thing it is to deny salvation by Christ 
alone, the more slow and fearful I am, except it be too too mani- 
fest to lay a thing so grievous unto any man’s charge, 
Let us beware, lest if we make too many ways of denying 
Christ, we scarce leave any way for ourselves truly and soundly 
to confess him. Salvation only by Christ is the true founda- 
tion whereupon indeed Christianity standeth. But what if I 
say, ye cannot be saved only by Christ, without this addition, 
Christ believed in heart, confessed with mouth, obeyed in 
life and conversation? Because I add, do I therefore deny 
that which directly I did affirm? There may be an addita- 
ment of explication, which overthroweth not, but proveth and 
concludeth the proposition whereunto it is annexed. He 
that saith, Peter was a chief Apostle, doth prove that Peter 
was an Apostle: he which saith*, Our salvation is of the 





* (2 Thess. ii. 13.] 
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Lord, through sanctification of the Spirit, and faith of the 
But if that 
which is added, be such a privation as taketh away the very 
essence of that whereunto it is adjoined, then by sequel it 
overthroweth. He which saith, Judas is a dead man, though 
in word he grant Judas to be a man, yet in effect he proveth 
him by that very speech no man, because death depriveth him 
of his being. In like sort, he that should say, Our election 
is of grace for our works’ sake, should grant in sound of 
words, but indeed by consequent deny, that our election is of 
grace; for the grace which electeth us is no grace™, if it 
elect us for our works’ sake. 

30. Now whereas the church of Rome addeth works, we 
must note further, that the adding works + is not like the 
adding of circumcision unto Christ. Christ came not to abro- 
gate and to take away good works: he did, to change cir- 
cumcision; for we see that in place thereof he hath substituted 
holy baptism. To say, ye cannot be saved by Christ except 
ye be circumcised, is to add a thing excluded, a thing not only 
not necessary to be kept, but necessary not to be kept by 
them that will be saved. On the other side, to say, ye cannot 
be saved by Christ without works, is to add things not only 
not excluded, but commanded, as being in their place and in 
their kind necessary, and therefore subordinated unto Christ, 
even by Christ himself, by whom the web of salvation is 
spun: “ Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
* of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the 
“kingdom of heaven}. They were rigorous exacters of 
things not utterly to be neglected and left undone §, washings 
and tithings, &e. As they were in these things, so must 
we be in judgment and the love of God. Christ, in works 


* Rom. xi. 6, 

+ I deny not but that the church 
of Rome requireth some kinds of 
works which she ought not to re- 
quire at men’s hands. But our 
question is general about the adding 
of good works, not whether such or 
such works be good. In this com- 
parison it is enough to touch so 
much on the matter in question be- 
tween St.Paul and the Galatians, 


as inferreth those conclusions, * Ye 
“ are fallen from grace; Christ can 
* profit you nothing :” which con- 
clusions will follow upon circumci- 
sion and rites of the law ceremonial, 
if they be required as things neces- 
sary to salvation. This only was 
alleged against me: and need I 
touch more than was alleged ? 

t Matt. v. 20. 
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they did. Works of righteousness therefore are not so 
repugnantly added in the one proposition; as in the other 
circumcision is. 

‘31. But we say, our aa is by Christ alone; therefore 
howsoever, or whatsoever, we add unto Christ in the matter of 
salvation, we overthrow Christ. Our case were very hard, if 
this argument, so universally meant as it is proposed, were 
sound and good. We ourselves do not teach Christ alone, 
excluding our own faith, unto justification; Christ alone, 
excluding our own works, unto sanctification ; Christ alone, 
excluding the one or the other as unnecessary unto salvation. 
It is a childish cavil wherewith in the matter of justification 
our adversaries do so greatly please themselves, exclaiming, 
that we tread all Christian virtues under our feet, and require 
nothing in Christians but faith; because we teach that faith 
alone justifieth: whereas we by this speech never meant 
to exclude either hope and charity from being always joined 
as inseparable mates with faith in the man that is justified ; or 
works from being added as necessary duties, required at the 
hands of every justified man: but to shew that faith is the 
only hand which putteth on Christ unto justification; and 
Christ the only garment, which being so put on, covereth the 
shame of our defiled natures, hideth the imperfections of our 
works, preserveth us blameless in the sight of God, before 
whom otherwise the very weakness of our faith were cause 
sufficient to make us culpable, yea, to shut us out from 
the kingdom of heaven, where nothing that is not absolute 
ean enter. That our dealing with them be not as childish as 
theirs with us; when we hear of salvation by Christ alone, 
considering that (‘ alone” is an) exclusive particle, we are 
to note what it doth exclude, and where. IfI say, “Such a 
judge only ought to determine such a cause,” all things 
incident unto the determination thereof, besides the person of 
the judge, as laws, depositions, evidences, &c. are not hereby 
excluded; persons are, yet not from witnessing herein, or 
assisting, but only from determining and giving sentence. 
How then is our salvation wrought by Christ alone? is it our 
meaning, that nothing is requisite to man’s salvation, but 
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Christ to save, and he to be saved quietly without any more to 
do? No, we acknowledge no such foundation. As we 
have received, so we teach that besides the bare and naked 
work, wherein Christ, without ‘any other associate, finished 
all the parts of our redemption, and purchased salvation him- 
self alone; for conveyance of this eminent blessing unto us, 
many things are required, as, to be known and chosen of 
God before the foundations of the world; in the world to be 
called, justified, sanctified: after we have left the world, to 
be received into glory; Christ in every of these hath some- 
what which he worketh alone. Through him, according to the 
eternal purpose of God before the foundation of the world*, 
born, crucified, buried, raised, &e., we were in a gracious 
acceptation known unto God long before we were seen of 
men: God knew us, loved us, was kind towards us in Christ 
Jesus, in him we were elected to be heirs of life. Thus far 
God through Christ hath wrought in such sort alone, that 
ourselves are mere patients, working no more than dead and 
senseless matter, wood, or stone, or iron, doth in the artificer’s 
hand, no more than the clay, when the potter appointeth it 
to be framed for an honourable use; nay, not so much. For 
the matter whereupon the craftsman worketh he chooseth, 
being moved by the fitness which is in it to serve his turn ; 
in us no such thing. Touching the rest, that which is laid 
for the foundation of our faith, importeth further, that by 
him we be called, that we have redemption, remission of sins 
through his blood, health by his stripes ; justice by him ; that 
he doth sanctify his Church, and make it glorious to himself; 
that entrance into joy shall be given us by him; yea, all 
things by him alone. Howbeit, not so by him alone, as if in 
us, to our vocation, the hearing of the gospel; to our justifi- 
cation, faith; to our sanctification, the fruits of the spirit; to 
our entrance into rest, perseverance in hope, in faith, in holi- 
ness, were not necessary. ; 

32. Then what is the fault of the church of Rome? Not 
that she requireth works at their hands that will be saved: 
but that she attributeth unto works a power of satisfying God 
for sin; and a virtue to merit both grace here, and in heaven 
glory. That this overthroweth the foundation of faith, I 


* Eph, i. 11. 
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grant willingly; that it is a direct denial thereof, I utterly ser. 1. 
deny. What it is to hold, and what directly to deny, the —* 





foundation of faith, I have already opened. Apply it par- 
ticularly to this cause, and there needs no more ado. The 
thing which is handled, if the form under which it is handled 
be added thereunto, it sheweth the foundation of any doctrine 
whatsoever. Christ is the matter whereof the doctrine of the 
gospel treateth; and it treateth of Christ as of a Saviour. 
Salvation therefore by Christ is the foundation of Christianity : 
as for works, they are a thing subordinate, no otherwise 
necessary than because our sanctification cannot be ac- 
complished without them. The doctrine concerning them is 
a thing builded upon the foundation; therefore the doc- 
trine which addeth unto them power of satisfying, or 
of meriting, addeth unto a thing subordinated, builded 
upon the foundation, not to the very foundation itself ; 
yet is the foundation consequently by this addition over- 
thrown, forasmuch as out of this addition it may negatively 
be concluded, he which maketh any work good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God, to proceed from the natural 
freedom of our will; he which giveth unto any good work 
of ours the force of satisfying the wrath of God for sin, the 
power of meriting either earthly or heavenly rewards; he 
which holdeth works going before our vocation, in congruity 
to merit our vocation; works following our first, to merit our 
second justification, and by condignity our last reward in the 
kingdom of heaven, pulleth up the doctrine of faith by the 
roots; for out of every of these the plain direct denial thereof 
may be necessarily concluded. Nor this only, but what 
other heresy is there which doth not raze the very founda- 
tion of faith by consequent ? Howbeit, we make a difference 
of heresies; accounting them in the next degree to infidelity, 
which directly deny any one thing to be which is expressly 
acknowledged in the articles of our belief; for out of any one 
article so denied, the denial of the very foundation itself is 
_straightway inferred*, As for example; if a man should 
* « Heec ratio eeclesiastici sacra- ‘‘ porata sunt omnia, ut aliud sine 

* menti et Catholice Fidei est, ut ‘ alio stare non possit, et qui unum 
“ qui partem divini sacramenti ne- ‘ex omnibus denegaverit, alia ei 


“ gat, partem non valeat confiteri, ‘ omnia credidisse non prosit.”’ Cas- 
* Tta enim sibi connexa et concor- sian. lib. vi.deIncarnat. Dom.{c.17.] 
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sora.u, say, “There is no catholic Church,” it followeth imme- 


32. 





diately hereupon, that this Jesus whom we call the Sa- 
viour, is not the Saviour of the world; because all the pro- 
phets bear witness, that the true Messias should “shew 
“light unto the Gentiles*;” that is to say, gather such 
a Church as is catholic, not restrained any longer unto 
one circumcised nation. In a second rank we place them, 
out of whose positions the denial of any of the foresaid 
articles may be with like facility concluded; such are they 
which have denied, either the divinity of Christ, with Hebion, 
or with Marcion, his humanity ; an example whereof may be 
that of Cassianus defending the incarnation of the Son of God 
against Nestorius bishop of Antioch, which held, that the 
Virgin, when she brought forth Christ, did not bring forth 
the Son of God, but a sole and a mere man. Out of which 
heresy the denial of the articles of Christian faith he deduceth 
thus+: “If thou dost deny our Lord Jesus Christ to be 
“ God, in denying the Son, thou canst not choose but deny 
“« the Father ; for, according to the voice of the Father himself, 
« «He that hath not the Son, hath not the Father.’ Where- 
“ fore denying him that is begotten, thou deniest him which 
“doth beget. Again, denying the Son of God to have 
“ been born in the flesh, how canst thou believe him to have 
« suffered? believing not his passion, what remaineth, but 
“ that thou deny his resurrection? For we believe him not 
“ raised, except we first believe him dead: neither can the 
“ yeason of his rising from the dead stand, without the faith of 
“his death going before. The denial of his death and passion 
“ inferreth the denial of his rising from the depth. | Where- 
“upon it followeth, that thou also deny his ascension into 
“heaven: the Apostle affirming, ‘That he which ascended, 
« did first descend.’ So that, as much as lieth in thee, our 
“ Lord Jesus Christ hath neither risen from the depth, nor 
* is ascended into heaven, nor sitteth at the right hand of God 
“ the Father, neither shall he come at the day of final account, 
“ which is looked for, nor shall judge the quick and dead. 
« And darest thou yet set foot in the Church? Canst thou 
“ think thyself a bishop, when thou hast denied all those 
* things whereby thou didst obtain a bishoply calling ?” Nes- 
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torius confessed all the articles of the creed, but his opinion 
did imply the denial of every part of his confession. — Heresies 
there are of a third sort, such as the church of Rome main- 
taineth, which being removed by a greater distance from the 
foundation, although indeed they overthrow it; yet because 
of that weakness, which the philosopher noteth in men’s 
capacities when he saith, that the common sort cannot see 
things which follow in reason, when they follow, as it were, 
afar off hy many deductions; therefore the repugnancy be- 
tween such heresy and the foundation is not so quickly nor 
so easily found, but that an heretic of this, sooner than of 
the former kind, may directly grant, and consequently never- 
theless deny, the foundation of faith. . 
33. If reason be suspected, trial will shew that the church 
of Rome doth no otherwise, by teaching the doctrine she 
doth teach concerning works. Offer them the very funda- 
mental words, and what one man is there that will refuse 
to subscribe unto them? Can they directly grant, and deny 
directly one and the very selfsame thing? Our own pro- 
ceedings in disputing against their works satisfactory and 
meritorious do shew, not only that they hold, but that we 
acknowledge them to hold, the foundation, notwithstanding 
their opinion. For are not these our arguments against 
them? “Christ alone hath satisfied and appeased his Father’s 
“ wrath: Christ hath merited salvation alone.” We should 
do fondly to use such disputes, neither could we think to 
prevail by them, if that whereupon we ground, were a thing 
which we know they do not hold, which we are assured they 
will not grant. Their very answers to all such reasons, as 
are in this controversy brought against them, will not per- 
mit us to doubt whether they hold the foundation or no. 
Can any man, which hath read their books concerning this 
matter, be ignorant how they draw all their answers unto 
these heads? ‘“ That the remission of all our sins, the par- 
“ don of all whatsoever punishments thereby deserved, the 
* rewards which God hath laid up in heaven, are by the 
“blood of our Lord Jesus Christ purchased, and obtained 
‘ sufficiently for all men: but for no man effectually for his 
“ benefit in particular, except the blood of Christ be applied 
“ particularly unto him by such means as God hath appointed 
Tt 2 
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“ it to work by: That those means of themselves being but 
« dead things, only the blood of Christ is that which putteth 


life, force, and efficacy in them to work, and to be avail- 


‘able, each in his kind, to our salvation : Finally, that grace 
“ being purchased for us by the blood of Christ, and freely 
« without any merit or desert at the first bestowed upon us, 
the good things which we do, after grace received, are 
« thereby made satisfactory and meritorious.” Some of their 
sentences to this effect I must allege for mine own warrant. . 
If we desire to hear foreign judgments, we find in one this 
confession: “ He that could reckon how many the virtues 
“and merits of our Saviour Christ have been, might like- 
“ wise understand how many the benefits have been that 
“are come unto us by him, forasmuch as men are made 
* partakers of them all by the mean of his passion: by him 
is given unto us remission of our sins, grace, glory, liberty, 
“ praise, [peace,] salvation, redemption, justification, jus- 
“tice, sanctification, sacraments, merits, doctrine, and all 
“ other things which we [he] had, and were behoveful for 
* our salvation*.” In another we have these oppositions 
and answers made unto them: “ All grace is given by Christ 
“Jesus. True; but not except Christ Jesus be applied. 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins; by his stripes we are 
“healed; he hath offered up himself for us: all this [us 
“all: this?] is true, but apply it. We put all satisfac- 
* tion in the blood of Jesus Christ; but we hold, that the 
“ means which Christ hath appointed for us in this case to 
“apply it, are our penal workst+.” Our countrymen in 
Rhemes make the like answer {, that they seek salvation no 
other way than by the blood of Christ; and that humbly 
they do use prayers, fasting, alms, faith, charity, sacrifice, 
sacraments, priests, only as the means appointed by Christ, 
to apply the benefit of his holy blood unto them: touching 
our good works, that in their own natures they are not meri- 
torious, nor answerable unto the joys of heaven; it cometli 
by the grace of Christ, and- not of the work itself, that we 
have by well-doing a right to heaven, and deserve it worthily. 
If any man think that I seek to varnish their opinions, to set 
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the better foot of a lame cause foremost; let him know, that SERM. 11 
since I began throughly to understand their meaning, [ . 
have found their halting in this doctrine greater than per- 
haps it seemeth to them which know not the deepness of 
Satan, as the blessed Divine speaketh*. For, although this 
be proof sufficient, that they do not directly deny the founda- 
tion of faith; yet, if there were no other leaven in the whole 
lump of their doctrine but this, this were sufficient, to prove, 
that their doctrine is not agreeable with the foundation of 
Christian faith, The Pelagians, being over-great friends unto 
nature, made themselves enemies unto grace, for all their 
confessing, that men have their souls, and all the faculties 
thereof, their wills and the ability of their wills, from God, 
And is not the church of Rome still an adversary unto Christ’s 
merits, because of her acknowledging, that we have received 
the power of meriting by the blood of Christ? Sir Thomas 
More setteth down the odds between us and the church of 
Rome in the matter of works thus: “ Like as we grant them, 
“that no good work of man is rewardable in heaven of his 
“ own nature, but through the mere goodness of God, that 
list to set so high a price upon so poor a thing; and that 
“this price God setteth through Christ’s passion, and for 
“ that also that they be his own works with us; (for good 
“ works to God-ward worketh no man, without God work in 
“ him:) and as we grant them also, that no man may be 
“ proud of his works, for his own imperfect working; and 
“ for that in all that man may do, he can do no good, but 
“is a servant unprofitable, and doth but his bare duty: as 
“‘ we, I say, grant unto them these things, so this one thing. 
“ or twain do they grant us again, that men are bound to 
“ work good works, if they have time and power; and that 
“‘ whoso worketh in true faith most, shall be most rewarded : 
“but then set they thereto, that all his rewards shall be 
“ given him for his faith alone, and nothing for his works at 
“all, because his faith is the thing, they say, that foreeth 
“him to work well+.” I see by this of sir Thomas More, 
how easy it is for men of great capacity and judgment to 
mistake things written or spoken, as well on one side as on 
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another. Their doctrine, as he thought, maketh the works 
of man rewardable in the world to come through the mere 
goodness of God, whom it pleaseth to set so high a price 
upon so poor a thing; and ours, that a man doth receive that 
eternal and high reward, not for his works, but for his faith’s 
sake, by which he worketh: whereas in truth our doctrine 
is no other than that which we have learned at the feet of 
Christ ; namely, that God doth justify the believmg man, 
yet not for the worthiness of his belief, but for his worthi- 
ness which is believed ; God rewardeth abundantly every 
one which worketh, yet not for any meritorious dignity which 
is, or can be, in the work, but through his mere mercy, by 
whose commandment he worketh. Contrariwise, their doc- 
trine is*, that as pure water of itself hath no savour, but if 
it pass through a sweet pipe, it taketh a pleasant smell of the 
pipe through which it passeth; so, although before grace 
received, our works do neither satisfy nor merit; yet after, 
they do both the one and.the other. Every virtuous action 
hath then power in such sort to satisfy; that if we ourselves 
commit no mortal sin, no heinous crime, whereupon to spend 
this treasure of satisfaction in our own behalf, it turneth to 
the benefit of other men’s release, on whom it shall please 
the steward of the house of God to bestow it; so that we 
may satisfy for ourselves and others, but merit only for our-. 
selves. In meriting, our actions do work with two hands: 
with the one, they get their morning stipend, the increase 
of grace; with the other, their evening hire, the everlasting 
crown of glory. Indeed they teach, that our good works do 
not these things as they come from us, but as they come from 
grace in us; which grace in us is another thing in their 
divinity, than is the mere goodness of God’s mercy toward 
us in Christ Jesus. 

34. If it were not a strong deluding spirit which hath 
possession of their hearts; were it possible but that they 
should see how plainly they do herein gainsay the very 
ground of apostolic faith? Is this that salvation by grace, 
whereof so plentiful mention is made in the sacred Scriptures 
of God? was this their meaning, which first taught the world 
to look for salvation only by Christ? By grace, the Apostle 
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saith, and by grace in such sort as a gift; a thing that cometh srrm.u. 
not of ourselves, not of our works, lest any man should boast : 
and say, “I have wrought out mine own salvation.” By 
grace they confess; but by grace in such sort, that as many 
as wear the diadem of bliss, they wear nothing but what they 
have won. The Apostle, as if he had foreseen how the 
church of Rome would abuse the world in time by ambiguous 
terms, to declare in what sense the name of grace must be 
taken, when we make it the cause of our salvation, saith, 
“ He saved us according to his mercy;” which mercy, 
although it exclude not the washing of our new birth, the 
renewing of our hearts by the Holy Ghost, the means, the 
virtues, the duties, which God requireth at their hands 
which shall be saved; yet it isso repugnant unto merits, that 
to say, we are saved for the worthiness of any thing which is 
ours, is to deny we are saved by Grace. Grace bestoweth 
freely ; and therefore justly requireth the glory of that which 
is bestowed. We deny the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
we imbase, disannul, annihilate the benefit of his. bitter 
passion, if we rest in those proud imaginations, that life ever- 
lasting is deservedly ours, that we merit it, and that we are 
worthy of it. 

35. Howbeit, considering how many virtuous and just men, 
how many saints, how many martyrs, how many of the 
ancient Fathers of the church, have had their sundry perilous 
opinions; and among sundry of their opinions this, that they 
hoped to make God some part of amends for their sins, by 
the voluntary punishments which they laid upon themselves ; 
because by a consequent it may follow hereupon, that they 
were injurious unto Christ, shall we therefore make such 
deadly epitaphs, and set them upon their graves, “They 
« denied the foundation of faith directly, they are damned, 
“ there is no salvation for them?” St. Augustine hath said 
of himself, “Errare possum, hereticus esse nolo.” And, 
except we put a difference between them that err, and them 
that obstinately persist in error, how is it possible that ever 
any man should hope to be saved? Surely, in this case, I 
have no respect of any person alive or dead. Give me a 
man, of what estate or condition soever, yea, a cardinal or a 
pope, whom at the extreme point of his life affliction. hath 
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made to know himself; whose heart God hath touched with 
true sorrow for all his sins, and filled with love toward the 
Gospel of Christ; whose eyes are opened to see the truth, 
and his mouth to renounce all heresy and error any way 
opposite thereunto, this one opinion of merits excepted ; 
which he thinketh God will require at his hands, and 
because he wanteth, therefore, trembleth, and is discouraged ; 
it may be I am forgetful, or unskilful, not furnished with 
things new and old, as a wise and learned scribe should be, 
nor able to allege that, whereunto, if it were alleged, he doth 
bear a mind most willing to yield, and so to ‘ae? recalled, as 
well from this, as from other errors: and shall I think, because 
of this only error, that such a man toucheth not so much as 
the hem of Christ’s garment? If he do, wherefore should 
not I have hope, that virtue may proceed from Christ to save 
him? Because his error doth by consequent overthrow his 
faith, shall I therefore cast him off, as one which hath utterly 
cast off Christ? one which holdeth not so much as by a 
slender thread? No; I will not be afraid to say unto a 


- eardinal or to a pope in this plight, Be of good comfort, we 


have to do with a merciful God, ready to make the best of 
that little which we hold well, and not with a captious 
sophister, which gathereth the worst out of every thing 
wherein we err. Is there any reason that I should be 
suspected, or you offended, for this speech? Let all affection 
be laid aside; let the matter be indifferently considered. 
Is it a dangerous thing to imagine, that such men may find 
mercy ? The hour may come, when we shall think it a blessed 
thing to hear, that if our sins were as the sins of the pope 
and cardinals, the bowels of the mercy of God are larger. I 
do not propose unto you a pope with the neck of an emperor 
under his foot; a cardinal riding his horse to the bridle in 
the blood of saints; but a pope or a cardinal sorrowful; 
penitent, disrobed, stript, not only of usurped power, but 
also delivered and recalled from error and Antichrist, con- 
verted and lying prostrate at the feet of Christ; and shall I 
think that Christ will spurn at him? shall I cross and gain- 
say the merciful promises of God, generally made unto peni- 
tent sinners, by opposing the name of a pope or cardinal ? 
What difference is there in the world between a pope and a 
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eardinal, and John a Style, im this case? If we think it 
impossible for them, after they be once come within that 
rank, to be afterwards touched with any such -remorse, let 
that be granted. The Apostle saith, “If I, or an angel from 
“heaven, preach unto you,” &c. Let it be as likely, that 
St. Paul or an angel from heaven should preach heresy, as 
that a pope or a cardinal should be brought so far forth to 
acknowledge the truth; yet if a pope or cardinal should, 
what find we in their persons why they might not be saved ? 
It is not their persons, you will say, but the error wherein I 
suppose them to die, which excludeth them from hope. of 
mercy ; the opinion of merits doth take away all possibility of 
salvation from them. What, although they hold it only as 
an error? although they hold the truth soundly and sin- 
cerely in all other parts of Christian faith ? although they have 
in some measure all the virtues and graces of the Spirit, all 
other tokens of God’s elect children in them? although they 
be far from having any proud presumptuous opinion, that 
they shall be saved for the worthiness of their deeds? 
although the only thing which troubleth and molesteth them 
be but a little too much dejection, somewhat too great a fear, 
rising from an erroneous conceit that God will require a 
worthiness in them, which they are grieved to find wanting 
in themselves ? although they be not obstinate in this per- 
suasion ? although they be willing, and would be glad to 
forsake it, if any one reason were brought sufficient to 
disprove it? although the only let, why they do not forsake 
it ere they die, be the ignorance of the mean whereby it 
might be disproved? although the cause why the ignorance 
in this point is not removed, be the want of knowledge in 
such as should be able, and are not, to remove it? Let me 
die, if ever it be proved, that simply an error doth exclude a 
pope or a cardinal, in such a case, utterly from hope of life. 
Surely, I must confess unto you, if it be an error to think, 
that God may be merciful to save men even when they err, 
my greatest comfort is my error; were it not for the love I 
bear unto this error, I would neither wish to speak nor to 
live. 

36. Wherefore to resume that mother-sentence, whereof I 
little thought that so much trouble would have grown, “ I 
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“ doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands of our 
“ fathers living in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they 
sinned ignorantly :” alas! what bloody matter is there con- 
tained in this sentence, that it should be an occasion of so 
many hard censures? Did I say, “That thousands of our 
“fathers might be saved?” I have shewed which way it 
cannot be denied. Did I say, “I doubt it not but they 
“ were saved?” I see no impiety in this persuasion, though 
I had no reason in the world for it. Did I say, “ Their 
« ignorance doth make me hope they did find mercy, and so 
“ were saved ?”? What doth hinder salvation but sin? Sins 
are not equal; and ignorance, though it do not make sin to 
be no sin, yet seeing it did make their sin the less, why 
should it not make our hope concerning their life the greater ? 
We pity the most, and I doubt not but God hath most 
compassion over them that sin for want of understanding. 
As much is confessed by sundry others, almost in the self- 
same words which I have used. It is but only my ill hap, 
that the same sentences which favour verity in other men’s 
books, should seem to bolster heresy when they are once by 
me recited. If I be deceived in this point, not they, but the 
blessed Apostle hath deceived me. What I said of others, 
the same he saith of himself, “I obtained mercy, for I 
“ did it ignorantly.” Construe his words, and ye cannot 
misconstrue mine. I speak no otherwise, I meant no other- 
wise. 

37. Thus have I brought the question concerning our 
fathers at the length unto an end. Of whose estate, upon so 
fit an occasion as was offered me, handling the weighty causes 
of separation between the church of Rome and us, and the 
weak motives which commonly are brought to retain men in 
that society; amongst which motives the example of our 
fathers deceased is one; although I saw it convenient to utter 
that sentence which I did, to the end that all men might 
thereby understand, how untruly we are said to condemn as 
many as have been before us otherwise persuaded than we 
ourselves are: yet more than that one sentence I did not 
think it expedient to utter, judging it a great deal meeter for 
us to have regard to our own estate, than to sift over curiously 
what is become of other men; and fearing, lest that such 
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questions as this, if voluntarily they should be too far waded 
in, might seem worthy of that rebuke which our Saviour 
thought needful in a case not unlike, “What is this unto 
* thee * ?”? When as I was forced, much besides mine 
expectation, to render a reason of my speech, I could not but 
yield at the call of others, to proceed as duty bound me, for 
the fuller satisfaction of men’s minds. . Wherein I have 
walked, as with reverence, so with fear: with reverence, in 
regard of our fathers, which lived in former times; not with- 
out fear, considering them that are alive. 

- 38. I am not ignorant how ready men are to feed and sooth 
up themselves in evil. Shall I (will the man say, that loveth 
the present world more than he loveth Christ), shall I incur 
the high displeasure of the mightiest upon earth? shall I 
hazard my goods, endanger my estate, put my life in 
jeopardy, rather than yield unto that which so many of my 
fathers have embraced, and yet found favour in the sight of 
God? “Curse Meroz,” saith the Lord, “ curse her inhabit- 
“ants, because they help not the Lord, they help him not 
“ against the mighty ¢.””. If I should not only not help the 
Lord against the mighty, but help to strengthen them that 
are mighty against the Lord; worthily might I fall under the 
burden of that curse, worthy I were to bear my own judg- 
ment. But if the doctrine which I teach be a flower gathered 
in the garden of the Lord, a part of the saving truth of the 
Gospel, from whence notwithstanding poisonous creatures do 
suck venom; I can but wish it were otherwise, and con- 
tent myself with the lot that hath befallen me, the rather, 
because it hath not befallen me alone. St. Paul did preach 
a truth, and a comfortable truth, when he taught, that the 
greater our misery is in respect of our iniquities, the readier 
is the mercy of our God for our release, if we seek unto 
him; the more we have sinned, the more praise, and glory, 
and honour unto him that pardoneth our sin. But mark 
what lewd collections were made hereupon by some f{: 
« Why then am I condemned for a sinner?” And, saith 
the Apostle, “as we are blamed, and as some affirm that we 
«say, ‘Why do we not evil that good may come of it ?’” 
He was accused to teach that which ill-disposed men did 
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gather by his teaching, though it were clean not only beside, 


——_—— hut against his meaning. The Apostle addeth, “Their con- 


« demnation which thus do is just.” I am not hasty to apply 
sentences of condemnation: I wish from my heart their con- 
version; whosoever are thus perversely affected. For I must 
needs say, their case is fearful, their estate dangerous, which 
harden themselves, presuming on the mercy of God towards 
others. It is true, that God is merciful, but let us beware of 
presumptuous sins, God delivered Jonah from the bottom of 
the sea; will you therefore cast yourselves headlong from 
the tops of rocks, and say in your hearts, God shall deliver 
us? He pitieth the blind that would gladly see; but will 
God pity him that may see, and hardeneth himself in blind- 
ness? No; Christ hath spoken too much unto you, for you 
to claim the privilege of your fathers. 

39. As for us that have handled this cause concerning the 
condition of our fathers, whether it be this thing or any other 
which we bring unto you, the counsel is good which the 
Wise Man giveth *, ‘Stand thou fast in thy sure understand- 
“ing, i the way and knowledge of the Lord, and have but 
“one manner of word, and follow the word of peace and 
«‘ me@hteousness.” As a loose tooth is a great grief unto him 
that eateth, so doth a wavering and unstable word, in speech 
that tendeth to instruction, offend. ‘ Shall a wise man speak 
“ words of the wind+,” saith Eliphaz; light, unconstant, 
unstable words? Surely the wisest may speak words of the 
wind: such is the untoward constitution of our nature, that 
we neither do so perfectly understand the way and know- 
ledge of the Lord, nor so steadfastly embrace it, when it is 
understood ; nor so graciously utter it, when it is embraced ; 
nor so peaceably maintain it, when it is uttered; but that the 
best of us are overtaken sometime through blindness, some- 
time through hastiness, sometime through impatience, some- 
time through other passions of the mind, whereunto (God 
doth know) we are too subject. We must therefore be con- 
tented both to pardon others, and to crave that others may 
pardon us for such things. Let no man, which speaketh as 
a man, think himself (whilst he liveth) always freed from 
scapes and oversights in his speech. The things themselves 
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which I have spoken unto you I hope are sound, howsoever 
they have seemed otherwise unto some; at whose hands if I 
have, in that respect, received injury, I willingly forget it ; 
although, in truth, considering the benefit which I have 
reaped by this necessary search of truth, I rather incline 
unto that of the Apostle*, “They have not injured me 
“at all.’ I have cause to wish, and I do wish, them as 
many blessings in the kingdom of heaven, as they have forced 
me to utter words and syllables in this cause; wherein I 
could not be more sparing in speech than I have been. 
“It becometh no man,” saith St. Jerome, “to be patient 
“in the crime of heresy.” Patient, as I take it, we should 
be always, though the crime of heresy were intended; but 
silent in a thing of so great consequence, I could not, beloved, 
I durst not be; especially the love, which I bear to the truth 
in Christ Jesus, being hereby somewhat called in question. 
Whereof I beseech them, in the meekness of Christ, that 
have been the first original cause, to consider that a watch- 
man may ery “An enemy!” when indeed a friend cometh, 
In which case, as I deem such a watchman more worthy 
to be loved for his care, than misliked for his error; so I have 
judged it my own part in this case, as much as in me lieth, 
to take away all suspicion of any unfriendly intent or mean- 
ing against the truth, from which, God doth know, my heart 
is free, 

40. Now to you, beloved, which have heard these things, I 
will use no other words of admonition, than those which are 
offered me by St. Jamest+, “ My brethren, have not the faith 
* of our glorious Lord Jesus Christ, in respect of persons.” 
Ye are not now to learn, that as of itself it is not hurtful, so 
neither should it be to any man scandalous and offensive, in 
doubtful cases, to hear the different judgment of men. Be 
it that Cephas hath one interpretation, and Apollos hath an- 
other; that Paul is of this mind, and Barnabas of that; if this 
offend you, the fault is yours. Carry peaceable minds, and ye 
may have comfort by this variety. 

Now the God of peace give you peaceable minds, and turn 
it to your everlasting comfort. 
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Ricut HonovuraBzgz, 
rravers | HE manifold benefits which all the subjects within this 


“"rioN. dominion do at: this present, and have many years enjoyed, 
under her Majesty’s most happy and prosperous reign, by your 
godly wisdom and careful watching over this estate night and 
day, I truly and unfeignedly acknowledge, from the bottom of 
my heart, ought worthily to bind us all to pray continually to 
Almighty God for the continuance and increase of the life and 
good estate of your honours, and to be ready, with all good 
duties, to satisfy and serve the same to our power. Besides 
public benefits common unto all, I must needs, and do will- 
ingly, confess myself to stand bound by most special obliga- 
tion, to serve and honour you more than any other, for the 
honourable favour it hath pleased you to vouchsafe both often- 
times heretofore, and also now of late, in a matter more dear 
unto me than any earthly commodity, that is, the upholding 
and furthering of my service in the ministering of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. For which cause, as I have been always 
careful so to carry myself as I might by no means give occa- 
sion to be thought unworthy of so great a benefit, so do I still, 
next unto her majesty’s gracious countenance, hold nothing 
more dear and precious unto me, than that I may always re- 
main in your honours’ favour, which hath oftentimes been 
helpful and comfortable unto me in my ministry, and to all 
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such as reaped any fruit of my simple and faithful labour. In 
which dutiful regard I humbly beseech your honours to 
vouchsafe to do me this grace, to conceive nothing of me 
otherwise than according to the duty wherein I ought to 
live, by any information against me, before your honours 
have heard my answer, and been throughly informed of the 
matter. Which, although it be a thing that your wisdoms, not 
in favour, but in justice, yield to all men, yet the state of the 
calling unto the ministry, whereunto it hath pleased God of 
his goodness to call me, though unworthiest of all, is so sub- 
ject to misinformation, as, except we may find this favour with 
your honours, we cannot look for any other, but that our un- 
indifferent parties may easily procure us to be hardly esteemed 
of; and that we shall be made like the poor fisher-boats in the 
sea, which every swelling wave and billow raketh and runneth 
over. Wherein my estate is yet harder than any others of my 
rank and calling, who are indeed to fight against flesh and 
blood in what part soever of the Lord’s host and field they shall 
stand marshalled to serve, yet many of them deal with it 
naked, and unfurnished of weapons: but my service was in 
a place where I was to encounter with it well appointed and 
armed with skill and with authority : whereof as I have always 
thus deserved, and therefore have been careful by all good 
means to entertain still your honours’ favourable respect. of 
me, so have I special cause at this present, wherein misinfor- 
mation to the lord archbishop of Canterbury, and other of the 
high commission, hath been able so far to prevail against me, 
that by their letter they have inhibited me to preach, or exe- 
cute any act of ministry in the Temple or elsewhere, having 
never once called me before them, to understand by mine 
answer the truth of such things as had been informed against 
me. We have a story in our books, wherein the Pharisees pro- 
ceeding against our Saviour Christ without having heard him 
is reproved by “an honourable counsellor*,” as the Evange- 
list doth term him, saying, “ Doth our law judge a man 
* before it hear him, and know what he hath donet+ ?”? Which 
I do not mention, to the end that by an indirect and covert 
speech I might so compare those who have, without ever 
- hearing me, pronounced a heavy sentence against me; for 
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notwithstanding such proceedings, I purpose by God’s grace 
to carry myself towards them in all seeming duty agreeable 
to their places: much less do I presume to liken my cause to 
our Saviour Christ’s, who hold it my chiefest honour and 
happiness to serve him, though it be but among the hinds 
and hired servants that serve him in the basest corners of his 
house. But my purpose in mentioning it is, to shew, by the 
judgment of a prince and great man in Israel, that such pro- 
ceeding standeth not with the law of God, and in a princely 
pattern to shew it to be a noble part of an honourable coun- 
sellor, not to allow of indirect dealings, but to love and affect 
such a course in justice as is agreeable to the law of God. We 
have also a plain rule in the word of God, not to proceed any 
otherwise against any elder of the Church ; much less against 
one that laboureth in the word and in teaching. Which rule 
is delivered with this most earnest charge and obtestation, 
« J beseech and charge thee in the sight of God, and the Lord 
« Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that thou keep these 
‘ rules without preferring one before another, doing nothing 
“ of partiality, or inclining to either part* ;” which apostolical 
and most earnest charge, I refer to your honours’ wisdom 
how it hath been regarded in so heavy a judgment against 
me, without ever hearing my cause; and whether, as having 
God before their eyes, and the Lord Jesus, by whom all former 


_judgments shall be tried again ; and, as in the presence of the 


elect angels, witnesses and observers of the regiment of the 
Church, they have proceeded thus to such a sentence. They 
allege indeed two reasons in their letters, whereupon they re- 
strain my ministry ; which, if they were as strong against me 
as they are supposed, yet I refer to your honours’ wisdoms, 
whether the quality of such an offence as they charge me 
with, which is in effect but an indiscretion, deserve so griev- 
ous a punishment both to the Church and me, in taking away 
my ministry, and that poor little commodity which it yieldeth 
for the necessary maintenance of my life; if so unequal a 
balancing of faults and punishments should have place in the 
commonwealth, surely we should shortly have no actions upon 
the case, nor of trespass, but all should be pleas of the crown, 


‘nor any man amereed, or fined, but for every light offence 
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put to his ransom. I have credibly heard, that some of the TRAVERS’ 


ministry have been convicted of grievous transgressions of 3 
the laws of God and men, being of no ability to do other ser- 
vice in the Church than to read; yet hath it been thought 
charitable, and standing with Christian moderation and tem- 
perancy, not to deprive such of ministry and benefice, but to 
inflict some more tolerable punishment. Which I write not 
because such, as I think, were to be favoured, but to shew 
how unlike their dealing is with me, being through the good- 
ness of God not to be touched with any such blame; and one 
who according to the measure of the gift of God have laboured 
now some years painfully, in regard of the weak estate of my 
body, in preaching the gospel, and as I hope not altogether 
unprofitably in respect of the Church. But I beseech your 
honours to give me leave briefly to declare the particular rea- 
sons of their letter, and what answer I have to make to it. 

The first is, that, as they say, “I am not lawfully called to 
“ the function of the ministry, nor allowed to preach, accord- 
* ing to the laws of the Church of England.” 

For answer to this, I had need to divide the points: And 
first to make answer to the former; wherein leaving to shew 
what by the holy Scriptures is required in a lawful calling, 
and that all that is to be found in mine, that I be not too 
long for your other weighty affairs, I rest in this answer. 

My calling to the ministry was such as in the calling of 
any thereunto is appointed to be used by the orders agreed 
upon in the national synods of the Low Countries, for the 
direction and guidance of their churches; which orders are 
the same with those whereby the French and Scottish churches 
are governed; whereof I have shewed such sufficient testi- 
monial to my lord the Archbishop of Canterbury, as is re- 
quisite in such a matter: whereby it must needs fall out, if 
any man be lawfully called to the ministry in those churches, 
then is my calling, being the same with theirs, also lawful. 
But I suppose, notwithstanding they use this general speech, 
they mean only, my calling is not sufficient to deal in the 
ministry within this land, because I was not made minister 
according’ to that order, which in this cause is ordained by 
our laws. Whereunto I beseech your honours to consider 
throughly of mine answer, because exception now again is 
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ravers’ taken to my ministry, whereas, having been heretofore called 
SUTON. in question for it, I so answered the matter, as I continued 
in my ministry, and, for any thing I discerned, looked to 
hear that no more objected unto me. The communion of 
saints (which every Christian man professeth to believe) is 
such as, that the acts which are done in any true church of 
Christ’s according to his word, are held as lawful being done 
in one church, as in another. Which, as it holdeth in other 
acts of ministry, as baptism, marriage, and such like, so doth 
it in the calling to the ministry; by reason whereof, all 
churches do acknowledge and receive him for a minister of 
the word, who hath been lawfully called thereunto in any 
church of the same profession. A doctor created in any 
university of Christendom, is acknowledged sufficiently qua- 
lified to teach in any country. The church of Rome itself, 
and the canon law holdeth it, that being ordered in Spain, 
they may execute that that belongeth to their order, in Italy, 
or in any other place. And the churches of the Gospel never 
made any question of it: which if they shall now begin to 
make doubt of, and deny such to be lawfully called to the 
ministry, as are called by another order than our own; then 
may it well be looked for, that other churches will do the 
like: and if a minister called in the Low Countries be not 
lawfully called in England, then may they say to our preach- 
ers which are there, that being made by another order than 
theirs, they cannot suffer them to execute any act of ministry 
amongst them; which in the end must needs breed a schism, 
and dangerous division in the churches. Further, I have 
heard of those that are learned in the laws of this land, that 
by express statute to that purpose, anno 13 of her majesty’s 
reign, upon subscription to the articles agreed upon, anno 
1562, that they who pretend to have been ordered by another 
order than that which is now established, are of like capacity 
to enjoy any place of ministry within the land, as they which 
have been ordered according to that which is now by law in 
this established. Which comprehending manifestly all, even 
such as were made priests according to the order of the 
Church of Rome, it must needs be, that the law of a Christian 
land, professing the Gospel, should be as favourable for a 
minister of the word, as for a popish priest; which also was 
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so found in Mr. Whittingham’s case, who, notwithstanding’ TRAVERS’ 


such replies against him, enjoyed still the benefit he had 
by his ministry, and might have done until this day, if God 
had spared him life so long; which if it be understood SO, 
and practised in others, why should the change of the person 
alter the right which the law giveth to all others? 

The place of ministry whereunto I was called was not pre- 
sentative: and if it had been so, surely they would never 
have presented any man whom they never knew; and the 
order of this church is agreeable herein to the Word of God, 
and the ancient and best canons, that no man should be made 
a minister sine titulo: therefore having none, I could not by 
the orders of this church have entered into the ministry, be- 
fore I had a charge to tend upon. When I was at Antwerp, 
and to take a place of ministry among the people of that 
nation, I see no cause why I should have returned again 
over the seas for orders here; nor how I could have done it, 
without disallowing the orders of the churches provided in 
the country where I was to live. Whereby I hope it ap- 
peareth, that my calling to the ministry is lawful, and maketh 
me, by our law, of capacity to enjoy any benefit or com- 
modity, that any other, by reason of his ministry, may enjoy. 
But my cause is yet more easy, who reaped no benefit of 
my ministry by law, receiving only a benevolence and volun- 
tary contribution; and the ministry I dealt with being 
preaching only, which every deacon here may do being 
licensed, and certain that are neither ministers nor dea- 
eons. Thus I answer the former of these two points, whereof, 
if there be yet any doubt, I humbly desire, for a final end 
thereof, that some competent judges in law may determine 
of it; whereunto I refer and submit myself with all rever- 
ence and duty. 

The second is, “ That I preached without license.” Where- 
unto this is my answer: I have not presumed, upon the 
calling I had to the ministry abroad, to preach or deal with 
any part of the ministry within this church, without the con- 
sent and allowance of such as were to allow me unto it. My 
allowance was from the bishop of London, testified by his 
two several letters to the Inner Temple, who, without such 
testimony, would by no means rest satisfied in it: which 
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letters being by me produced, I refer it to your honours’ 
wisdom, whether I have taken upon me to preach, without 
being allowed (as they charge) according to the orders of 
the realm. Thus having answered the second point also, I 
have done with the objection, “ Of dealing without calling or 
« license.” 

The other reason they allege is, concerning a late action, 
wherein I had to deal with Mr. Hooker, master of the Temple. 
In the handling of which cause, they charge me with an in- 
discretion, and want of duty, “in that I inveighed,” as they 
say, “ against certain points of doctrine taught by him, as 
« erroneous, not conferring with him, nor complaining of it 
“to them.” My answer hereunto standeth, in declaring to 
your honours the whole course and carriage of that cause, 
and the degrees of proceeding in it, which I will do as briefly 
as I can, and according to the truth, God be my witness, as 
near as my best memory, and notes of remembrance, may 
serve me thereunto. After that I have taken away that 
which seemed to have moved them to think me not charit- 
ably minded to Mr. Hooker; which is, because he was 
brought into Mr. Alvey’s place, wherein this church desired 
that I might have succeeded: which place, if I would have 
made suit to have obtained, or if I had ambitiously affected 
and sought, I would not have refused to have satisfied, by 
subscription, such as the matter then seemed to depend 
upon; whereas contrariwise, notwithstanding I would not 
hinder the church to do that they thought to be the most for 
their edification and comfort, yet did I, neither by speech 
nor letter, make suit to any for the obtaining of it, following: 
herein that resolution, which I judge to be most agreeable 
to the word and will of God; that is, that labouring and 
suing for places and charges in the church is not lawful, 
Further, whereas, at the suit of the church, some of your 
honours entertained the cause, and brought it to a near issue, 
that there seemed nothing to remain, but the commendation 
of my lord the archbishop of Canterbury, when as he could 
not be satisfied, but by my subscribing to his late articles ; 
and that my answer (agreeing to subscribe according to any. 
law, and to the statute provided in that case, but praying to 
be respited for subscribing to any other, which I could not 
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in conscience do, either for the Temple (which otherwise he 
said he would not commend me to), nor for any other place 
in the Church) did so little please my lord archbishop, as he 
resolved that otherwise I should not be commended to it: I 
had utterly here no cause of offence against Mr. Hooker, 
whom I did in no sort esteem to have prevented or under- 
mined me, but that God disposed of me as it pleased him, 
by such means and occasions as I have declared. 

Moreover, as I have taken no cause of offence at Mr. 
Hooker for being preferred, so there were many witnesses, 
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in all godly peace and comfort with him, both for acquaint- 
ance and g’ood-will which hath been between us, and for 
some kind of affinity in the marriage of his nearest kindred 
and mine. Since his coming, I have so carefully endea- 
voured to entertain all good correspondence and agreement 
with him, as I think he himself will bear me witness of many 
earnest disputations and conferences with him about the 
matter; the rather, because that, contrary to my expectation, 
he inclined from the beginning but smally thereunto, but 
joined rather with such as had always opposed themselves to 
any good order in this church, and made themselves to be 
thought indisposed to this present state and proceedings. 
For, both knowing that God’s commandment charged me 
with such duty, and discerning how much our peace might 
further the good service of God and his Church, and the 
- mutual comfort of us both, I had resolved constantly to 
seek for peace; and though it should fly from me (as I saw 
it did by means of some, who little desired to see the good 
of our church), yet according to the rule of God’s word, to 
follow after it. Which being so (as hereof I take God to 
witness, who searcheth the heart and reins, and who by his 
Son will judge the world, both quick and dead), I hope no 
charitable judgment can suppose me to have stood evil- 
affected towards him for his place, or desirous to fall into any 
controversy with him. 

Which my resolution I so pursued, that, whereas I dis- 
covered sundry unsound matters in his doctrine (as many of 
his sermons tasted of some sour leaven or other), yet thus 
I carried myself towards him. Matters of smaller weight, and 
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so covertly delivered, that no great offence to the Church was 
to be feared in them, I wholly passed by, as one that dis- 
cerned nothing of them, or had been unfurnished of replies ; 
others of great moment, and so openly delivered, as there 
was just cause of fear lest the truth and Church of God should 
be prejudiced and perilled by it, and such as the conscience of 
my duty and calling would not suffer me altogether to pass 
over, this was my course; to deliver, when I should have just 
cause by my text, the truth of such doctrine as he had other- 
wise taught, in general speeches, without touch of his person 
in any sort, and further at convenient opportunity to confer 
with him on such points. 

According to which determination, whereas he had taught 
certain things concerning predestination otherwise than the 
Word of God doth, as it is understood by all churches pro- 
fessing the gospel, and not unlike that wherewith Corranus 
sometime troubled this Church, I both delivered the truth of 
such points in a general doctrine, without any touch of him in 
particular, and conferred with him also privately upon such 
articles. In which conference, I remember, when I urged 
the consent of all churches and good writers against him that 
I knew; and desired, if it were otherwise, to understand what 
authors he had seen of such doctrine: he answered me, that 
his best author was his own reason; which I wished him to 
take heed of, as a matter standing more with Christian 
modesty and wisdom in a doctrine not received by the Church, 
not to trust to his own judgment so far as to publish it before 
he had conferred with others of his profession labouring by 
daily prayer and study to know the will of God, as he did, to 
see how they understood such doctrine. Notwithstanding, 
he, with wavering, replied, that he would some other time 
deal more largely in the matter. I wished him, and prayed him 
not so to do, for the peace of the Church, which, by such means, 
might be hazarded; seeing he could not but think, that 
men, who make any conscience of their ministry, will judge it 
a necessary duty in them to teach the truth, and to convince 
the contrary. 

Another time, upon like occasion of this doctrine of his, 
«That the assurance of that we believe by the word, is not so 
“certain, as of that we perceive by sense;” I both taught 
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the doctrine otherwise, namely, the assurance of faith to be travers 
greater, which assured both of things above, and contrary to ide 2 
all sense and human understanding, and dealt with him also 
privately upon that point: according to which course of late, 
when as he had taught, “ That the church of Rome is a true 
“ Church of Christ, and a sanctified Church by profession of 
“ that truth, which God hath revealed unto us by his Son, 
* though not a pure and perfect Church ;” and further, “That 
“he doubted not, but that thousands of the Fathers, which 
“ lived and died in the superstitions of that church, were 
“ saved, because of their ignorance, which excused them;” 
misalleging to that end a text of Scripture to prove it*: the 
matter being of set purpose openly and at large handled by 
him, and of that moment, that might prejudice the faith of 
Christ, encourage the ill-affected to continue still in their 
damnable ways, and others weak in faith to suffer themselves 
easily to be seduced to the destruction of their souls; I thought 
it my most bounden duty to God and to his Church, whilst I 
might have opportunity to speak with him, to teach the tanith 
in a general speech in such points of doctrine. 

At which time I taught, “That such as die, or have died at 
“ any time in the church of Rome, holding in their ignorance 
« that faith which is taught in it, and namely, justification 
* in part by works, could not be said by the Scriptures to be 
*‘ saved.” In which matter, foreseeing that if I waded not 
warily in it, I should be in danger to be reported (as hath 
fallen out since notwithstanding) to condemn all the fathers, I 
said directly and plainly to all men’s understanding, “ That it 
** was not indeed to be doubted, but many of the fathers were 
* gaved; but the means,” said I, “was not their ignorance, 
« which excuseth no man with God, but their knowledge and 
“faith of the truth, which, it appeareth, God vouchsafed 
“ them, by many notable monuments and records extant of it 
«in all ages.” Which being the last point in all my sermon, 
rising so naturally from the text I then propounded, as would 
have occasioned me to have delivered such matter, notwithstand- 
ing the former doctrine had been sound; and being dealt in by 
a general speech, without touch of his particular; I looked not 
that a matter of controversy would have been made of it, no 
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more than had been of my like dealing in former time. But, 
far otherwise than I looked for, Mr. Hooker, shewing no 
erief or offence taken at my speech all the week long, 
the next Sabbath, leaving to proceed upon his ordinary text, 
professed to preach again that he had done the day before, 
for some question that his doctrine was drawn into, which 
he desired might be examined with all severity. 

So proceeding, he bestowed his whole time, in that dis- 
course, confirming his former doctrine, and answering the 
places of Scripture which I had alleged to prove that a man 
dying in the church of Rome is not to be judged by the 
Scriptures to be saved. In which long speech, and utterly 
impertinent to his text, under colour of answering for himself, 
he impugned directly and openly to all men’s understanding, 
the true doctrine which I had delivered; and, adding to his 
former points some other like (as willingly one error follows 
another), that is, “That the Galatians joining, with faith in 
« Christ, circumcision, as necessary to salvation, might be 
« saved ; and that they of the church of Rome may be saved 
« by such a faith of Christ as they had, with a general re- 
“ pentance of all their errors, notwithstanding their opinion 
« of justification in part by their works and merits :” I was 
necessarily, though not willingly, drawn to say something to 
the points he objected against sound doctrine; which I did in 
a short speech in the end of my sermon, with protestation of 
so doing not of any sinister affection to any man, but to bear 
witness to the truth according to my calling; and wished, if 
the matter should needs further be dealt in, some other more 
convenient way might be taken for it. Wherein, I hope, my 
dealing was manifest to the consciences of all indifferent 
hearers of me that day, to have been according to peace, and 
without any uncharitableness, being duly considered. 

For that I conferred not with him the first day, I have 
shewed that the cause requiring of me the duty at the least 
not to be altogether silent in it, being a matter of such conse- 
quence, the time also being short wherein I was to preach 
after him, the hope of the fruit of our communication being 
small upon experience of former conferences, and my ex- 
pectation being that the Church should be no further 
troubled with it, upon the motion I made of taking some 
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other course of dealing; I suppose my deferring to speak 
with him till some fit opportunity, cannot in charity be judged 
uncharitable. 

The second day, his unlooked-for opposition with the former 
reasons, made it to be a matter that required of necessity some 
public answer ; which being so temperate as I have shewed, if 
notwithstanding it be censured as uncharitable, and punished 
SO grievously as it is, what should have been my punishment, 
if (without all such cautions and respects as qualified my 
speech) I had before all, and in the understanding of all, so 
reproved him offending openly, that others might have feared 
to do the like? which yet, if I had done, might have been 
- warranted by the rule and charge of the Apostle*, “Them 
*‘ that offend openly, rebuke openly, that the rest may also 
“ fear ;” and by his example, who, when Peter in this very 
case which is now between us, had, not in preaching, but in a 
matter of conversation, not gone with a right foot, as was fit for 
the truth of the Gospel, conferred not privately with him, 
but, as his own rule required, reproved him openly before all, 
that others might hear, and fear, and not dare to do the like. 
All which reasons together weighed, I hope, will shew the 
manner of my dealing to have been charitable, and warrantable 
in every sort. 

The next Sabbath day after this, Mr. Hooker kept the way 
he had entered into before, and bestowed his whole hour 
and more only upon the questions he had moved and main- 
tained; wherein he so set forth the agreement of the church 
of Rome with us, and their disagreement from us, as if we 
had consented in the greatest and weightiest points, and dif- 
fered only in certain smaller matters: which agreement noted by 
him in two chief points, is not such as he would have made 
men believe. The one, in that he said, “They acknowledge 
« all men sinners, even the blessed Virgin, though some of 
« them freed her from sin;” for the council of Trent holdeth 
that she was free from sin. Another, in that he said, 
« They teach Christ’s righteousness to be the only merito- 
« rious cause of taking away sin, and differ from us only in 
«the applying it:” for Thomas Aquinas their chief school- 
man, and archbishop Catherinus, teach, “That Christ took 
* away only original sin, and that the rest are. to be taken 
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“away by ourselves;” yea, the council of Trent teacheth, 
«That righteousness whereby we are righteous in God’s 
“ sight, is an inherent righteousness ;” which must needs be 
of our own works, and cannot be understood of the righteous- 
ness inherent only in Christ’s person, and accounted unto 
us. Moreover he taught the same time, “That neither the 
« Galatians, nor the church of Rome, did directly overthrow 
“the foundation of justification by Christ alone, but only 
“ by consequent, and therefore might well be saved; or else 
“ neither the churches of the Lutherans, nor any which hold 
“ any manner of error, could be saved; because,” saith he, 
“ every error by consequent overthroweth the foundation.” 
In which discourses, and such like, he bestowed his whole 
time and more; which, if he had affected either the truth of 
God, or the peace of the Church, he would truly not have done. 

Whose example could not draw me to leave the Scripture 
I took in hand, but standing about an hour to deliver the 
doctrine of it, in the end, upon just occasion of the text, 
leaving sundry other his unsound speeches, and keeping 
me still to the principal, I confirmed the believing the doc- 
trine of justification by Christ only, to be necessary to the 
justification of all that should be saved, and that the church of 
Rome directly denieth, that a man is saved by Christ, or by 
faith alone, without the works of the law. Which my answer, 
as it was most necessary for the service of God and the 
Church, so was it without any immodest or reproachful speech 
to Mr. Hooker: whose unsound and wilful dealings in a cause 
of so great importance to the faith of Christ, and salvation of 
the Church, notwithstanding I knew well what speech it 
deserved, and what some zealous earnest man of the spirit of 
John and James*, surnamed Boanerges, Sons of Thunder, 
would have said in such case; yet I chose rather to content 
myself in exhorting him to revisit his doctrine, as Nathan + 
the prophet did the device, which, without consulting with 
God, he had of himself given to David, concerning the building 
of the temple: and, with Peter the Apostle t, to endure 
to be withstood in such a case, not unlike unto this. This in 
effect was that which passed between us concerning this 
matter, and the invectives I made against him, wherewith I 
am charged. - Which rehearsal, I hope, may clear me (with 
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all that shall indifferently consider it) of the blames laid eo 


upon me for want of duty to Mr. Hooker in not conferring ~ 
with him, whereof I have spoken sufficiently already ; and to 
the high commission, in not revealing the matter to them, 
which yet now I am further to answer. _My answer is, that I 
protest, no contempt nor wilful neglect of any lawful authority 
stayed me from complaining unto them, but these reasons 
following : 

First, I was in some hope, that Mr. Hooker, notwithstand- 
ing he had been over-carried, with a show of charity, to pre- 
jJudice the truth, yet when it should be sufficiently proved, 
would have acknowledged it, or at the least induced with 
peace, that it might be offered without any offence to him, to 
such as would receive it; either of which would have taken 
away any cause of just complaint. When neither of these 
fell out according to my expectation and desire, but that he 
replied to the truth, and objected against it, I thought he 
might have some doubts and scruples in himself; which yet, 
if they were cleared, he would either embrace sound doctrine, 
or at least suffer it to have its course: which hope of him I 
nourished so long, as the matter was not bitterly and immo- 
destly handled between us. 

Another reason was the cause itself, which, according to 
the parable of the tares, (which are said to be sown among the 
wheat,) sprung up first in his grass: therefore, as the servants 
in that place are not said to have come to complain to the 
Lord, till the tares came to shew their fruits in their kind ; so 
I, thinking it yet but a time of discovering of what it was, 
desired not their sickle to cut it down. 

For further answer, it is to be considered, that the conscience 
of my duty to God, and to his Church, did bind me at the 
first, to deliver sound doctrine in such points as had been 
otherwise uttered in that place, where I had now some years 
taught the truth ; otherwise the rebuke of the Prophet * had 
fallen upon me, for not going up to the breach, and standing 
in it, and the peril of answering for the blood of the city, 
in whose watch-tower I sate; if it had been surprised by my 
default. Moreover, my public protestation, in being willing, 
that if any were not yet satisfied, some other more convenient 
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way might be taken for it. And, lastly, that I had resolved 
(which I uttered before to some, dealing with me about the 
matter) to have protested the next sabbath day, that I would 
no more answer in that place any objections to the doctrine 
taught by any means, but some other way satisfy such as 
should require it. 

These, I trust, may make it appear, that I failed Hot in 
duty to authority, notwithstanding I did not complain, nor 
give over so soon dealing in the case. If I did, how is he 
clear, which can allege none of all these for himself? who 
leaving the expounding of the Scriptures, and his ordinary 
calling, voluntarily discoursed upon school points and ques- 
tions, neither of edification nor of truth ? Who after all this, 
as promising to himself, and to untruth, a victory by my 
silence, added yet in the next sabbath day, to the mainte- 
nance of his former opinions, these which follow : 

«That no additament taketh away the foundation, except 
‘it be a privative; of which sort neither the works added 
“ to Christ by the church of Rome, nor circumcision by the 
* Galatians, were; as one denieth him not to be a man, that 
“ saith, he is a righteous man, but he that saith he is a dead 
“ man” whereby it might seem, that a man might, without 
hurt, add works to Christ, and pray also that God and St. 
Peter would save them. 

“ That the Galatians’ case is harder than the case of the 
* church of Rome, because the Galatians joined circumcision 
“ with Christ, which God had forbidden and abolished; but 
“ that which the church of Rome joined with Christ, were 
* good works, which God had commanded.” Wherein he com- 
mitted a double fault: one, in expounding all the questions 
of the Galatians, and consequently of the Romans, and other 
Epistles, of circumcision only, and the ceremonies of the law 
(as they do, who answer for the church of Rome in their 
writings), contrary to the clear meaning of the Apostle, as 
may appear by many strong and sufficient reasons ; the other, 
in that lve said, “The addition of the church of Rome was of 
« works commanded of God.” Whereas the least part of the 
works whereby they looked to merit, was of such works ; and 
most were works of supererogation, and works which God 
never commanded, but was highly displeased with, as of 
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masses, pilgrimages, pardons, pains of purgatory, and such 
like. Further, “ That no one sequel urged by the Apostle 
“ against the Galatians for joining circumcision with Christ, 
“ but might be as well enforced against the Lutherans; that 
“ is, that for their ubiquity it may be as well said to them, If ye 
“ hold the body of Christ to be in all places, you are fallen from 
** grace, you are under the curse of the law, saying, ‘ Cursed 
“be he that fulfilleth not all things written in this Book, ” 
with such like. He added yet further, “That to a bishop of 
* the church of Rome, to a cardinal, yea, to the pope himself, 
“ acknowledging Christ to be the Saviour of the world, 
“denying other errors, and being discomforted for want of 
“ works whereby he might be justified, he would not doubt, 
“ but use this speech; Thou holdest the foundation of Chris- 
“tian faith, though it be but by a slender thread; thou 
“ holdest Christ, though but by the hem of his garment ; why 
“ shouldest thou not hope that virtue may pass from Christ 
“to save thee? That which thou holdest of justification 
“by thy works, overthroweth indeed by consequent the 
“ foundation of Christian faith; but be of good cheer, thou 
“ hast not to do with a captious sophister, but with a merciful 
« God, who will justify thee for that thou holdest, and not 
“take the advantage of doubtful construction to condemn 
“thee, And if this (said he) be an error, I hold it willingly ; 
‘«‘ for it is the greatest comfort I have in the world, without 
« which I would not wish either to speak or live.” Thus far, 
being not to be answered in it any more, he was bold to pro- 
ceed, the absurdity of which speech I need not to stand upon. 
I think the like to this, and other such in this sermon, and 
the rest of this matter, hath not been heard in public places 
within this land since Queen Mary’s days. What consequence 
this doctrine may be of, if he be not by authority ordered to 
revoke it, I beseech your honours, as the truth of God and 
his gospel is dear and precious unto you, according to your 
godly wisdom to consider. 

I have been bold to offer to your honours a long aoe 
tedious discourse of these matters; but speech being like to 
tapestry, which, if it be folded up, sheweth but part of that 
which is wrought, and being unlapt and laid open, sheweth 
plainly to the eye all the work that is in it j I thought it 
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chamber of it in your most honourable senate, that so you 
may the more easily discern of all the pieces, and the sundry 
works and matters contained in it. Wherein my hope is, 
your honours may see I have not deserved so great a punish- 
ment as is laid upon the Church for my sake, and also upon 
myself, in taking from me the exercise of my ministry. Which 
punishment, how heavy it may seem to the Church, or fall out 
indeed to be, I refer it to them to judge, and spare to write 
what I fear, but to myself it is exceeding grievous, for that it 
taketh from me the exercise of my calling. Which I do not 
say is dear unto me, as the means of that little benefit where- 
by I live (although this be a lawful consideration, and to be 
regarded of me in due place, and of the authority under whose 
protection I most willingly live, even by God’s commandment 
both unto them and unto me); but which ought to be more 
precious unto me than my life, for the love which I should 
bear to the glory and honour of Almighty God, and to the 
edification and salvation of his Church, for that my hfe cannot 
any other way be of like service to God, nor of such use ‘and 
profit to men by any means. For which cause, as I discern 
how dear my ministry ought to be unto me, so it is my hearty 
desire, and most humble request unto God, to your honours, 
and to all the authority I live under, to whom any dealing 
herein belongeth, that I may spend my life (according to his 
example*, who in a word of like sound, but of fuller sense, 
comparing by it the bestowing of his life to the offering - 
poured out) upon the sacrifice of the faith of God’s people, 
and especially of this church, whereupon I have already 
poured out a great part thereof in the same calling, from 
which I stand now restrained. And if your honours shall find 
it so, that I have not deserved so great a punishment, but 
rather performed the duty which a good and faithful servant 
ought, in such case, to. do to his Lord and the people he 
putteth him in trust withal carefully to keep ; I am a most 
humble suitor by these presents to your honours, that, by 
your godly wisdom, some good course may be taken for the 
restoring of me to my ministry and place again. Which so 
great a favour, shall bind me yet in a greater obligation 
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of duty (which is already so great, as it seemed nothing could Travers 


be added unto it to make it greater) to honour God daily for 
the continuance and increase of your good estate, and to 
be ready, with all the poor means God hath given me, to do 
your honours that faithful service I may possibly perform. 
But if, notwithstanding my cause be never so good, your 
honours can by no means pacify such as are offended, nor 
restore me again, then am I to rest in the good pleasure of 
God, and to commend to your honours’ protection, under her 
Majesty’s, my private life, while it shall be led in duty; and 
the Church to him, who hath redeemed to himself a people 
with his precious blood, and is making ready to come to 
judge both the quick and dead, to give to every one according 
as he hath done in this life, be it good or evil; to the wicked 
and unbelievers, justice unto death; but to the faithful, and 
such as love his truth, mercy and grace to life everlasting. 


Your Honours’ most bounden, and 
Most humble Supplicant, 


WALTER TRAVERS, 
MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 
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TO THE 


SUPPLICATION 


THAT SS 


MR. TRAVERS MADE TO THE COUNCIL, 


To my Lorp or CANTERBURY HIS GRACE. 


axswer My duty in most humble wise remembered, may it please 
TRAVERS, your Grace to understand, that whereas there hath been a 
“™ — Jate controversy raised in the Temple, and pursued by Mr. 
Travers, upon conceit taken at some words by me uttered 
with a most simple and harmless meaning; in the heat of 
which pursuit, after three public invectives, silence being 
enjoined him by authority, he hath hereupon for defence of 
his proceedings, both presented the right honourable Lords 
and other of her Majesty’s privy council with a writing, 
and also caused or suffered the same to be copied out and 
spread through the hands of so many, that well nigh all sorts 
of men have it now in their bosoms; the matters wherewith I 
am therein charged being of such quality as they are, and myself 
being better known to your Grace than to any other of their 
honours besides, I have chosen to offer to your Grace’s hands 
a plain declaration of my innocency, in all those things 
wherewith I am so hardly and heavily charged, lest if I still 
remain silent, that which I do for quietness’ sake, be taken as 
an argument that I lack what to speak truly and justly in 

mine own defence. 

2. First, because Mr. Travers thinketh it expedient to 
breed an opinion in men’s minds, that the root of all inconve- 
nient events which are now sprung out, is the surly and un- 
peaceable disposition of the man with whom he hath to do; 
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therefore the first in the rank of accusations laid against me, 
as my inconformity, which have so little inclined to so many 
and so earnest exhortations and conferences, as myself, he 
saith, can witness to have been spent upon me, for my better 
fashioning unto good correspondence and agreement. 

3. Indeed when at the first, by means of special well- 
willers, without any suit of mine, as they very well know, 
(although I do not think it had been a mortal sin, in a 
reasonable sort to have shewed a moderate desire that way,) 
yet when by their endeavour without instigation of mine, some 
reverend and honourable, favourably affecting me, had pro- 
cured her Majesty’s grant of the place; at the very point of 
my entering thereinto, the evening before I was first to preach, 
he came, and two other gentlemen joined with him in the 
charge of this church, (for so he gave me to understand,) 
though not in the same kind of charge with him: the effect 
of his conference then was, that he thought it his duty to 
advise me not to enter with a strong hand, but to change 
my purpose of preaching there the next day, and to stay 
till he had given notice of me to the congregation, that so 
their allowance might seal my calling. The effect of mine 
answer was, that as in place where such order is, I would 
not break it; so here where it never was, I might not of mine 
own head take upon me to begin it: but liking very well the 
motion, for the opinion which I had of his good meaning 
who made it, requested him not to mislike my answer, though 
it were not correspondent to his mind. 

4. When this had so displeased some, that whatsoever was 
afterwards done or spoken by me, it offended their taste, angry 
informations were daily sent out, intelligence given far and 
wide, what a dangerous enemy was crept in; the worst that 
jealousy could imagine was spoken and written to so many, 
that. at the length some knowing me well, and perceiving how 
injurious the reports were, which grew daily more and more 
. unto my discredit, wrought means to bring Mr. Travers and 

me to a second conference. Wherein when a common friend 
unto us both had quietly requested him to utter those things 
wherewith he found himself any way agrieved, he first re- 
newed the memory of my entering into this charge by virtue 
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only of a human creature (for so the want of that formality * 
of popular allowance was then censured) ; and unto this was 
annexed a catalogue, partly of causeless surmises, as that I 
had conspired against him, and that I sought superiority over 
him ; and partly of faults, which to note, I should have thought 
it a greater offence than to commit, if I did account them 
faults, and had heard them so curiously observed in any other 
than myself, they are such silly things; as praying in the 
entrance of my sermons only, and not in the end, naming 
bishops in my prayer, kneeling when I pray, and kneeling 
when I receive the Communion, with such like, which I would 
be as loth to recite, as I was sorry to hear them objected, if 


the rehearsal thereof were not by him thus wrested from me. 


These are the conferences wherewith I have been wooed to 
entertain peace and good agreement. 

s. As for the vehement exhortations he speaketh of, I would 
gladly know some reason wherefore he thought them needful 
to be used. Was there any thing found in my speeches or 
dealings, which gave them occasion, who are studious of 
peace, to think that I disposed myself to some unquiet kind of 
proceedings ? Surely the special providence of God I do now 
see it was, that the first words I spake in this place should 
make the first thing whereof I am accused to appear not only 
untrue, but improbable, to as many as then heard me with 
indifferent ears, and do I doubt not in their consciences clear 
me of this suspicion. Howbeit, I grant this were nothing, if 
it might be shewed, that my deeds following were not suitable 
to my words. If I had spoken of peace at the first, and after- 
wards sought to molest and grieve him, by crossing him in his 
function, by storming if my pleasure were not asked and my 
will obeyed in the least occurrences, by carping needlessly 
sometimes at the manner of his teaching, sometimes at this, 
sometimes at that point of his doctrine; I might then with 
some likelihood have been blamed, as one disdaining a peace- 
able hand when it hath been offered. But if I be able (as I 
am) to prove that myself have now a full year together borne 


* A mere formality it had been to could neither further me if I did use 
me in that place, where as no man _it, nor hinder me if I did not. 
had ever used it before me, so it 
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the continuance of such dealings, not only without any manner answer 


of resistance, but also without any such complaint as might pRavERs 


let or hinder him in his course; I see no cause in the world, 
why of this I should be accused, unless it be, lest I should 
accuse, which I meant not. If therefore I have given him occa- 
sion to use conferences and exhortations unto peace, if when 
they were bestowed upon me I have despised them, it will not 
be hard to shew some one word or deed wherewith I have 
gone about to work disturbance: one is not much, I require 
but one. Only I require if any thing be shewed, it may be 
proved, and not objected only, as this is, “ That I have joined 
“ with such as have always opposed to any good order in this 
“ church, and made themselves to be thought indisposed to 
“ the present estate and proceedings.” The words have refer- 
ence, as it seemeth, unto some such things, as being attempted 
before my coming to the Temple, went not so effectually per- 
haps forward as he which devised them would have wished. 
An order, as I learn, there was tendered, that communicants 
should neither kneel, as in the most places of the realm ; nor 
sit, as in this place the custom is; but walk to the one side of 
the table, and there standing till they had received, pass after- 
ward away round about by the other. Which being on a 
sudden begun to be practised in the church, some sat won- 
dering what it should mean, others deliberating what to do: 
till such time as at length by name one of them being openly 
called thereunto, requested that they might do as they had 
been accustomed ; which was granted, and as Mr. Travers had 
ministered his way to the rest, so a curate was sent to minister 
to them after their way. Which unprosperous beginning of 
a thing (saving only for the inconvenience of needless altera- 
tions, otherwise harmless) did so disgrace that order in their 
conceit who had to allow or disallow it, that it took no place. 
For neither they could ever induce themselves to think it 
good, and it so much offended Mr. Travers, who supposed it 
to be the best, that he since that time, although contented 
himself to receive it as they do at the hands of others, yet 
hath not thought it meet they should ever receive it out of 
his, which would not admit that order of receiving it, and 
therefore in my time hath been always present not to minister 
but only to be ministered unto, 
Xx2 
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6. Another ‘order there was likewise devised, an order of 
much more weight and importance. This soil, in respect of 
certain immunities and other specialties belonging unto it, 
seemed likely to bear that which in other places of the realm 
of England doth not take. For which cause request was made 
to some of her majesty’s privy council, that whereas it is pro- 
vided by a statute there should be collectors and sidemen in 
churches, which thing, or somewhat correspondent unto it, 
this place did greatly want, it would please their honours to 
motion such a matter to the ancients of the Temple. And, ac- 
cording to their honourable manner of helping forward all 
motions so grounded, they wrote their letters, as I am in- 
formed, to that effect. Whereupon, although these houses 
never had use of such collectors and sidemen as are appointed 
in other places, yet they both erected a box to receive men’s 
devotion for the poor, appointing the treasurer of both houses 
to take care for bestowing it where need is; and granted 
further, that if any could be intreated (as in the end some 
were) to undertake the labour of observing men’s slackness in 
divine duties, they should be allowed, their complaints heard 
at all times, and the faults they complained of, if Mr. Travers’ 
private admonition did not serve, then by some other means 
redressed, but according to the old received orders of both 
houses. Whereby the substance of their honours’ letters 
was indeed fully satisfied. Yet because Mr. Travers intended 
not this, but as it seemeth, another thing; therefore notwith- 
standing the orders which have been taken, and for any thing 
I know, do stand still in as much force in this church now as 
at any time heretofore, he complaineth much that the good 
orders which he doth mean have been withstood. Now it were 
hard, if as many as any where oppose unto these and the hike 
orders, in his persuasion good, do thereby make themselves to 
be thought dishkers of the present state and proceedings. If 
they whom he aimeth at have any otherwise made themselves 
to be thought such, it is likely he doth know wherein, and will 
I hope disclose to whom it appertaineth, both the persons 
whom he thinketh and the causes why he thinketh them so 
ill-affected. But whatsoever the men be, do their faults make 
me faulty? They do, if I join myself with them. I beseech 
him therefore to declare wherein I have joined with them, 
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Other joining than this with any man here, I cannot imagine: ANeWeEr 
it may be I have talked, or walked, or eaten, or interchange- TRAVERS, 
ably used the duties of common humanity, with some such as —— 
he is hardly persuaded of. For I know no law of God or man, 
by force whereof they should be as heathens and publicans unto 
me, that are not gracious in the eyes of another man, perhaps 
without cause, or if with cause, yet such cause as he is privy 
unto, and not I. Could he or any reasonable man think it a 
charitable course in me, to observe them that shew by external 
courtesies a favourable inclination towards him, and if I spy 
out any one amongst them of whom I think not well, hereupon 
to draw such an accusation as this against him, and to offer it 
where he hath given up his against me? which notwithstand- 
ing I will acknowledge to be just and reasonable, if he or any 
man living shall shew, that I use as much as the bare familiar 
company but of one, who by word or deed hath ever given me 
cause to suspect or conjecture him such as here they are 
termed, with whom complaint is made that I join myself. 
This being spoken therefore and written without all possibility 
of proof, doth not Mr. Travers give me over great cause to 
stand in some fear lest he make too little conscience how he 
useth his tongue or pen? These things are not laid against 
me for nothing; they are to some purpose if they take place. 
For in a mind persuaded that I am as he deciphereth me, one 
which refuse to be at peace with such as embrace the truth, 
and side myself with men sinisterly affected thereunto, any 
thing that shall be spoken concerning the unsoundness of my 
doctrine cannot choose but be favourably entertained. This 
presupposed, it will have likelihood enough which afterwards 
followeth, that “‘ many of my sermons have tasted of some sour 
“ Jeaven or other,” that in them he hath “ discovered sundry 
“ ynsound matters.” <A thing greatly to be lamented, that 
such a place as this, which might have been so well provided 
for, hath fallen into the hands of one no better instructed in 
the truth. But what if in the end it be found that he judgeth 
my words, as they do colours, which look upon them with 
green spectacles, and think that which they see is green, when _ 
indeed that is green whereby they see. 

4. Touching the first point of his discovery, which is about 
the matter of predestination, to set down that I spake, (for I 
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have it written,) to declare and confirm the several branches 
thereof, would be tedious now in this writing, where I have so 
many things to touch that I can but touch them only. Neither 
is it herein so needful for me to justify my speech, when the 
very place and presence where I spake, doth itself speak 
sufficiently for my clearing. This matter was not broached in 
a blind alley, or uttered where none was to hear it, that had 
skill with authority to control, or covertly insinuated by some 
gliding sentence. , 

8. That which I taught was at Paul’s Cross; it was not 
huddled in amongst other matters, in such sort that it could 
pass without noting; it was opened, it was proved, it was some 
reasonable time stood upon. I see not which way my Lord of 
London, who was present and heard it, can excuse so great 
a fault, as patiently, without rebuke or-controlment after- 
wards, to hear any man there teach otherwise than “ the word 
“ of God doth,” not as it is understood by the private inter- 
pretation of some one or two men, or by a special construction 
received in some few books, but as it is understood “by all 
“the churches professing the gospel ;” by them all, and 
therefore even by our own also amongst others. .. A man that 
did mean to prove that he speaketh, would surely take the 
measure of his words shorter. 

g. The next thing discovered, is an opinion about the as- 
surance of men’s persuasion in matters of faith. I have 
taught, he saith, “That the assurance of things which we 
“ believe by the word, is not so certain as of that we perceive 
“by sense.” And is it as certain? Yea, I taught, as he 
himself I trust will not deny, that the things which God doth 
promise in his word are surer unto us than any thing we 
touch, handle, or see; but are we so sure and certain of 
them? if we be, why doth God so often prove his promises 
unto us, as he doth, by arguments taken from our sensible 
experience? We must be surer of the proof, than of the 
thing proved, otherwise it is no proof. How is it, that if ten 
men do all look upon the moon, every one of them knoweth 
it as certainly to be the moon as another; but many believing 
one and the same promise, all have not one and the same ful- 
ness of persuasion? How falleth it out, that men being 
assured of any thing by sense, can be no surer of it than they 
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are ; whereas the strongest in faith that liveth upon the earth, answer 
hath always need to labour, and strive, and pray, that his Travers. 
assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual things may grow, —""™ 

increase, and be augmented ? 

10. The sermon wherein I have spoken somewhat largely 
of this point, was, long before this late controversy rose be- 
tween him and me, upon request of some of my friends seen 
and read by many, and amongst many, some who are thought 
able to discern; and I never heard that any one of them 
hitherto hath condemned it as containing unsound matter. 
My case were very hard, if as oft as any thing I speak dis- 
pleaseth one man’s taste my doctrine upon his only word 
should be taken for sour leaven. 

11. The rest of this discovery is all about the matter now 
in question, wherein he hath two faults predominant, which 
would tire out any that should answer unto every point 
severally: unapt speaking of school-controversies; and of 
my words sometimes so untoward a reciting, that he which 
should promise to draw a man’s countenance, and did indeed 
express the parts, at leastwise the most of them, truly, but 
perversely place them, could not represent a more offensive 
visage, than unto me mine own speech seemeth in some 
places, as he hath ordered it. For answer whereunto, that 
writing is sufficient, wherein I have set down both my words 
and meaning in such sort, that where this accusation doth 
deprave the one, and either misinterpret, or without just 
cause mislike the other, it will appear so plainly, that I may 
spare very well to take upon me a new and a needless labour 
here. 

12. Only at one thing which is there to be found, because 
Mr. Travers doth here seem to take such a special advantage, 
as if the matter were unanswerable, he constraineth me either 
to detect his oversight, or to confess mine own in it. In 
setting the question between the church of Rome and us 
about grace and justification, lest I should give them an 
occasion to say, as commonly they do, that when we cannot 
refute their opinions, we propose to ourselves such instead 
of theirs, as we can refute; I took it for the best and most 
perspicuous way of teaching, to declare first, how far we do 
agree, and then to shew our disagreement ; not generally (as 
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Mr. Travers his words* would carry it, for the easier fastening 
of that upon me, wherewith, saving only by him, I was 
never in my life touched) ; but about the matter of justifica- 
tion only; for farther I had no cause to meddle at that 
time. What was then mine offence in this case? I did, as 
he saith, so set it out as if we had consented in the greatest 
and weightiest points, and differed only in smaller matters. 
It will not be found, when it cometh to the balance, a light 
difference where we disagree, as I did acknowledge that we 
do, about the very essence of the medicine, whereby Christ. 
cureth our disease. Did I go about to make a show of agree- 
ment in the weightiest points, and was I so fond as not to 
conceal our disagreement about this? I do wish that some 
indifferency were used by them that have taken the weighing 
of my words. 

13. Yea, but our agreement is not such in two of the 
chiefest points, as I would have men believe it is: and what 
are they? The one is, I said, “ They acknowledge all men 
‘“* sinners, even the Blessed Virgin, though some of them 
free her from sin.” Put the case I had affirmed, that only 
some of them free her from sin, and had delivered it as the 
most current opinion amongst them, that she was conceived 
in sin: doth not Bonaventure say plainly, “omnes fere,” 
in a manner all men do hold this? doth he not bring many 
reasons wherefore all men should hold it? were their voices 


* His words be these: “ The 
* next Sabbath-day after this, Mr. 
* Hooker kept the way he had 
* entered into before, and bestowed 
‘his whole hour and more only 
‘© upon the question he had moved 
and maintained. Wherein he so 
“set out the agreement of the 
“church of Rome with us, and 
“their disagreement from us, as if 
“‘we had consented in the greatest 
“ and weightiest points, and differed 
“only in certain smaller matters. 
“Which agreement noted by him 
‘in two chief points, is not such as 
** he would have made men believe: 
“the one, in that he said, they 
** acknowledge all men sinners, even 
“ the Blessed Virgin, though some 
“ of them freed her from sin: for 


“the council of Trent holdeth that 
** she was free from sin: another in 
“that he said, they teach Christ’s 
“‘ righteousness to be the only meri- 
“ torious cause of taking away sin, 
“and differ from us only in the ap- 
plying of it. For Thomas Aqui- 
“nas, their chief schoolman, and 
“* Archbishop Catharinus, teach, that 
“Christ took away only original 
“ sin, and that the rest are to be 
‘* taken away by ourselves: yea the 
“council of Trent teacheth that 
“‘ the righteousness whereby we are 
“righteous in God’s sight is in- 
“ herent righteousness ; which must 
“needs be of our own works, and 
** cannot be understood of the right- 
* eousness inherent only in Christ’s 
‘* person, and accounted unto us.” 
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since that time ever counted, and their number found smaller 
which hold it, than theirs that hold the contrary? Let the 
question then be, whether I might say, the most of them 
© acknowledge all men sinners, even the Blessed Virgin 
“ herself.” To shew that their general received opinion is 
the contrary, the Tridentine council is alleged, peradventure 
not altogether so considerately. For if that council have by 
resolute determination freed her, if it hold, as Mr. Travers 
saith it doth, that she was free from sin, then must the 
church of Rome needs condemn them that hold the contrary. 
For what that council holdeth, the same they all do and must 
hold. But in the church of Rome, who knoweth not, that 
it is a thing indifferent to think and defend the one or the 
other? So that this argument, the council of Trent holdeth 
the Virgin free from sin, ergo, it is plain that none of them 
may, and therefore untrue that most of them do acknowledge 
her a sinner, were forcible to overthrow my supposed.asser- 
tion, if it were true that the council did hold this. But to 
the end it may clearly appear, how it neither holdeth this 
nor the contrary, I will open what many do conceive of the 
canon that concerneth this matter. The fathers of Trent 
perceived, that if they should define of this matter, it would 
be dangerous howsoever it were determined. If they freed 
her from original sin, the reasons against them are un- 
answerable, which Bonaventure and others do allege, but 
especially Thomas, whose line as much as may be they 
follow. Again if they did resolve the other way, they should 
control themselves in another thing, which in no case might 
be altered. For they profess to keep no day holy in the 
honour of an unholy thing; and the Virgin’s conception they 
honour with a feast *, which they could not abrogate with- 


* This doth muchtroubleThomas, 
holding her conception — stained 
with the natural blemish inherent 
in mortal seed. And _ therefore 
he putteth it off with two an- 
swers; the one that the church of 
Rome doth not allow but tolerate 
the feast; which answer now will 
not serve: the other that being sure 
she was sanctified before birth, but 
unsure how long a while after her 


conception, therefore, under the 
name of her conception-day, they 
honour the time of her sanctification. 
So that besides this, they have now 
no soder to make the certain allow- 
ance of their feast, and their uncer- 
tain sentence concerning her sin to 
cleave together. Thomas, ili. part. 
quest. 27, art. 2. ad 2™. et 3™. [t. xil. 
IOI, 102. | 
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out cancelling a constitution of Xystus Quartus. And that 
which is worse, the world might perhaps hereupon suspect, 


——— that if the church of Rome did amiss before in this, it is not 


impossible for her to fail in other things. In the end, they 
did wisely cut out their canon by a middle thread, establish- 
ing the feast of the Virgin’s conception, and leaving the other 
question doubtful as they found it; giving only a caveat, 
that no man should take the decree which pronounceth all 
mankind originally sinful, for a definitive sentence concern- 
ing the Blessed Virgin. This in my sight is plain by their 
own words, “ Declarat hee ipsa sancta Synodus,” &c. Where- 
fore our countrymen at Rhemes, mentioning this point, are 
marvellous wary, how they speak; they touch it as though it 
were a hot coal*: “Many godly devout men judge that 
“ our blessed lady was neither born nor conceived in sin.” 
It is not their wont to speak so nicely of things definitively 
set down in that council. 

In like sort we find that the rest which have since the 
time of the Tridentine synod written of original sin, are in 
this point for the most part either silent or very sparing in 
their speech; and when they speak, either doubtful what 
to think, or whatsoever they think themselves, fearful to set 
down any certain determination. If I be thought to take 
the canon of that council otherwise than they themselves 
do, let him expound it whose sentence was neither last asked 
nor his pen least occupied in setting it down; I mean 
Andradius, whom Gregory the Thirteenth hath allowed 
plainly to confess ¢, that it is a matter which neither express 
evidence of Scripture, nor the tradition of the Fathers, nor 
the sentence of the Church hath determined; that they are 
too surly and self-willed, which, defending either opinion, 
are displeased with them by whom the other is maintained ; 
finally that the Fathers of Trent have not set down any 
certainty about this question, but left it doubtful and in- 
different. 

Now whereas my words, which I had set down in writing 
before I uttered them, were indeed these, “ Although they 
“ jmagine that the Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ were 
“ for his honour and by his special protection preserved clean 


* Annot. in Rom, v. sect. 9. [v.14.]  ¢ Lib. v. Defens, Trid. Fidei, 
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“ from all sin, yet concerning the rest they teach as we do, ANSWER 
“ that all have sinned :” against my words they might with TRAVERS. 
more pretence take exception, because so many of them think ——* 
she had sin, which exception notwithstanding, the proposi- 
tion being indefinite and the matter contingent, they cannot 
take, because they grant that many whom they count grave 
and devout amongst them think that she was clear from all 
sin. But whether Mr. Travers did note my words himself, 
or take them upon the credit of some other man’s noting, the 
tables were faulty wherein it was noted, “ All men sinners, 
“even the Blessed Virgin ;” when my speech was. rather, 
« All men except the Blessed Virgin.” 

To leave this; another fault he findeth, that I said, « They 
* teach Christ’s righteousness to be the only meritorious 
“ cause of taking away sin, and differ from us only in the 
“applying of it.” I did say and do, “ They teach as we do, 
“ that although Christ be the only meritorious cause of our 
“ justice, yet as a medicine, which is made for health, doth 
“not heal by being made, but by being applied; so, by the 
“ merits of Christ, there can be no life nor justification, with- 
“out the application of his merits: but about the manner 
“ of applying Christ, about the number and power of means 
“ whereby he is applied, we dissent from them.” This of our 
dissenting from them is acknowledged. 

14. Our agreement in the former is denied to be such as I 
pretend. Let their own words therefore and mine concerning 
them be compared. Doth not Andradius plainly confess * ; 
“Our sins doth shut, and only the merits of Christ open 
“the entering into blessedness?” And Soto t+, “It is put 
« for a ground, that all, since the fall of Adam, obtain sal- 
“‘ vation only by the Passion of Christ: howbeit as no cause 
“can be effectual without applying, so neither can any man 
« be saved, to whom the suffering of Christ is not applied.” 
In a word, who not? when the council of Trent reckoning 
up the causes of our first justification, doth name no end but 
God’s glory and our felicity; no efficient but his mercy; no 
instrumental but baptism; no meritorious but Christ; whom 
to have merited the taking away of no sin but original is not 
their opinion: which himself will find, when he hath well 


* Orthod. Except. lib. iii. + In 4 Sent. dist.1. queest. 4. [3-] art. 6. 
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Answer examined his witnesses, Catharinus and Thomas. Their 
rravers, Jesuits are marvellous angry with the men out of whose 


15, 16. 


gleanings Mr. Travers seemeth to have taken this, they 
openly disclaim it, they say plainly, “ Of all the catholics 
“ there-is no one that did ever so teach,” they make solemn 
protestation, “We believe and profess that Christ upon the 
“ cross hath altogether satisfied for all sins, as well original 
“as actual*”’ Indeed they teach, that the merit of Christ 
doth not take away actual sin in such sort as it doth original ; 
wherein if their doctrine had been understood, I for my 
speech had never been accused. As for the council of Trent 
concerning inherent righteousness, what doth it here? No 
man doubteth but they make another formal cause of justi- 
fication than we do. In respect whereof, I have shewed 
already that we disagree about the very essence of that which 
cureth our spiritual disease. Most true it is which the grand 
philosopher hath, “Every man judgeth well of that which 
“he knoweth;” and therefore, till we know the things 
throughly whereof we judge, it is a point of judgment to stay 
our judgment. 

15. Thus much labour being spent in discovering the un- 
soundness of my doctrine, some pains he taketh further to 
open faults in the manner of my teaching, as that “I bestowed 
* my whole hour and more, my time and more than my time, 
in discourses utterly impertinent to my text.” Which if I 
had done, it might have past without complaining of to the 
privy-council. 

16. But I did worse, as he saith; “I left the expounding 
“ of the Scriptures, and my ordinary calling, and discoursed 
* upon school-points and questions, neither of edification, nor 
“ of truth.” I read no lecture in the law or in physic. And 
except the bounds of ordinary calling may be drawn like a 
purse, how are they so much wider unto him than to me, 
that he within the limits of his ordinary calling should re- 
prove that in me which he understood not, and I labouring 
that both he and others might understand, could not do this 
without forsaking my calling? The matter whereof I spake 

* “Nemo Catholicorum unquam “ fecisse, tam originalibus quam 
** sic docuit; sed credimus et pros “ actualibus.” Bellarm. Judic. de 


‘* fitemur Christum in cruce pro Lib. Concor. Mendac, 18, 
omnibus omnino peccatis satis- 
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was such, as being at the first by me but lightly touched, he ANSWER 
had in that sites openly contradicted, and solemnly taken TRAVERS, 
upon him to disprove. If therefore it were a school-question, 
and unfit to be discoursed of there, that which was in me but 
a proposition only at the first, wherefore made he a problem 
of it? Why took he first upon him to maintain the negative 
of that which I had affirmatively spoken, only to shew mine 
own opinion, little thinking that ever it would have made a 
question? Of what nature soever the question were, I could 
do no less than there explain myself to them, unto whom I 
was accused of unsound doctrine; wherein if to shew what 
had been through ambiguity mistaken in my words, or mis- 
applied by him in this cause against me, I used the distine- 
tions and helps of schools, I trust that herein I have com- 
mitted no unlawful thing. These school-implements are 
acknowledged * by grave and wise men not unprofitable to 
have been invented. The most approved for learning and 
judgment do use them without blame; the use of them hath 
been well liked in some that have taught even in this very 
place before me; the quality of my hearers is such, that I 
could not but think them of capacity very sufficient for the 
most part to conceive harder than I used any; the cause I 
had in hand did in my judgment necessarily require them 
which were then used; when my words spoken generally 
without distinctions had been perverted, what other way was 
there for me, but by distinctions to lay them open in their 
right meaning, that it might appear to all men whether they 
were consonant to truth or no? And although Mr. Travers 
be so inured with the city, that he thinketh it unmeet to use 
any speech which savoureth of the school, yet his opinion is 
no canon. Though unto him, his mind being troubled, my 
speech did seem like fetters and manacles, yet there might 
be some more calmly affected which thought otherwise ; his 
private judgment will hardly warrant his bold words, that 
the things which I spake “were neither of edification nor 
“truth.” They might edify some other, for any thing he 
knoweth, and be true for any thing he -proveth to the con- 
trary. For it is no proof to ery, “ Absurdities, the like where- 
« unto have not been heard in public places within this land 


* Caly. Inst, 1. i. c..16. sect. 9. 
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since Queen Mary’s days.” If this came in earnest from 
him, I am sorry to see him so much offended without cause ; 
more sorry, that his fit should be so extreme, to make him 
speak he knoweth not what. That I neither “affected the 
“ truthof God, nor the peace of the Church,” mihi pro 
minimo est. It doth not much move me when Mr. Travers 
doth say that, which I trust a greater than Mr. Travers will 
gainsay. 

17. Now let all this which hitherto he hath said be granted 
him, let it be as he would have it, let my doctrine and manner 
of teaching be as much disallowed by all men’s judgments as 
by his, what is all this to his purpose? He himself allegeth 
this to be the cause why he bringeth it in; the High Com- 
missioners “charge him with an indiscretion and want of 
« duty in that he inveighed against certain points of doctrine 
“taught by me as erroneous, not conferring first with me, 
“nor complaining of it to them.” Which faults, a sea of 
such matter as he hath hitherto waded in will never be able 
to scour from him. For the avoiding of schism and disturb- 
ance in the Church, which must needs grow if all men might 
think what they list and speak openly what they think; 
therefore by a decree * agreed upon by the Bishops and con- 
firmed by her Majesty’s authority, it was ordered that 
erroneous doctrine, if it were taught publickly, should not be 
publickly refuted; but that notice thereof should be given 
unto such as are by her Highness appointed to hear and to 
determine such causes. For breach of which order, when he 
is charged with lack of duty, all the faults that can be heaped 
upon me will make but a weak defence for him: as surely 
his defence is not much stronger, when he allegeth for him- 
self, that “he was in some hope his speech in proving the 


* In the Advertisements published 
in the seventh year of her Majesty’s 
reign: “If any Preacher, or Parson, 
“ Vicar, or Curate so licensed, shall 
“fortune to preach any matter 


_ tending to dissension, or to de- 


‘““rogation of the religion and doc- 
*‘trine received, that the hearers 
“denounce the same to the Ordi- 
“nary, or the next Bishop of the 
“same place, but not openly to 


* contrary or to impugn the same 
“speech so disorderly uttered, 
“whereby may grow offence and 
* disquiet of the people, but shall 
“be convinced and reproved by the 
“Ordinary after such agreeable 
* order as shall beseem to him, 
“according to the gravity of the 
offence: and that it be presented 
“ within one month after the words 
‘* spoken,” 
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“truth, and clearing those scruples which I had in myself, ANSWER 
“ might cause me either to embrace sound doctrine, or suffer TRAVERS. 
“it to be embraced of others, which if I did he should not — 
“need to complain;” that “it was meet he should first 
« discover what I had sown, and make it manifest to be 
“ tares, and then desire their scythe to cut it down;” that 
“ conscience did bind him to do otherwise than the foresaid 
“ order requireth ;” that “he was unwilling to deal in that 
‘public manner, and wished a more convenient way were 
“ taken for it ;” that “he had resolved to have protested the 
“next sabbath-day, that he would some other way satisfy 
* such as should require it, and not deal more in that place.” 
Be it imagined, (let me not be taken as if I did compare the 
offenders, when I do not, but their answers only,) be it 
imagined that a libeller did make this apology for himself ; 
“ T am not ignorant that if I have just matter against any 
“ man the law is open, there are judges to hear it, and courts 
“ where it ought to be complained of; I have taken another 
“ course against such or such a man, yet without breach of 
“‘ duty, forasmuch as Iam able to yield a reason of my doing ; 
“ T conceived some hope that a little discredit amongst men 
« would make him ashamed of himself, and that his shame 
« would work his amendment; which if it did, other accusa- 
“ tion there should not need :” could his answer be thought 
sufficient, could it in the judgment of discreet men free him 
from all blame? No more can the hope which Mr. Travers 
conceived to reclaim me by public speech, justify his fault 
against the established order of the church. 

18. His thinking it meet “he should first openly discover 
«to the people the tares that had been sown amongst them, 
“ and then require the hand of authority to mow them down,” 
doth only make it a question ‘whether his opinion that this was 
meet, may be a privilege or protection against that lawful 
constitution which had before determined of it as of a thing 
unmeet. Which question I leave for them to discuss whom it 
most concerneth. If the order be such that it cannot be 
kept without hazarding a thing so precious as a good con- 
science, the peril whereof could be no greater to him than it 
needs must be to all others whom it toucheth in like causes ; 
when this is evident, it will be a most effectual motive not 
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only for England, but also for other reformed churches, even 
Geneva itself, (for they have the like,) to change or take that 
away which cannot but with great inconvenience be observed. 
In the meanwhile, the breach of it may in such consideration 
be pardoned (which truly I wish, howsoever it be) yet. hardly 
defended as long as it standeth in force uncancelled. 

19. Now whereas he confesseth another way had “ been 
“ more convenient,” and that he found in himself secret un- 
willingness to do that which he did, doth he not plainly say 
in effect that the light of his own understanding proved the 
way he took perverse and crooked; reason was so plain and 
pregnant against it, that his mind was alienated, his will 
averted to another course? Yet somewhat there was which 
so far overruled, that it must needs be done even against the 
very stream; what doth this bewray? Finally, his pur- 
posed protestation, whereby he meant openly to make it 
known, that he did not allow this kind of proceeding, and 
therefore would satisfy men otherwise, “and deal no more in 
“ this place,” sheweth his good mind in this, that he meant 
to stay himself from further offending; but it serveth not his 
turn. He is blamed because the thing he had done was amiss, 
and his answer is, That which I would have done afterward 
had been well, if so be I had done it. 

20. But as in this he standeth persuaded that he hath done 
nothing besides duty, so he taketh it hardly that the high 
commissioners should charge him with indiscretion. Where- 
of as if he could so wash his hands, he maketh a long and a 
large declaration concerning the carriage of himself; how he 
waded in matters “ of smaller weight,” and how in things of 
greater “moment ;” how warily he dealt; how “ naturally he 
“ took his things rising from the text ;” how closely he kept 
himself “ to the Scripture he took in hand;”’ how much - 
pains he “ took to confirm the necessity of believing justifica- 
“tion by Christ only,” and to shew how “the church of 
“ Rome denieth that a man is saved by faith alone without 
** works of the law ;” what “the Sons of Thunder would have 
“ done” if they had been in his case; that his “ answer was 
“very temperate, without immodest or reproachful speech ;” 
that when he might “before all have reproved me,” he did 
not, “ but contented himself with exhorting me” before all 
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“to follow Nathan’s example and revisit my doctrine ;” ANSWER 
when he might have followed St. Paul’s example in “ re- TRAVERS, 
© proving” Peter, he did not, but exhorted me with Peter to 
“endure to be withstood.” This testimony of his discreet 
carrying himself in the handling of his matter, being more 
agreeably framed and given him by another than by himself, 
might make somewhat for the praise of his person; but for 
defence of his action unto them by whom he is thought in- 
discreet for not conferring privately before he spake, will 
it serve to answer that when he spake he did it considerately? 
He perceiveth it will not, and therefore addeth reasons such 
as they are. As namely how he purposed at the first to take 
another course, and that was this, “ publicly to deliver the 
“truth of such doctrine as I had otherwise taught, and at 
““ convenient opportunity to confer with me upon such points.” 
Is this the rule of Christ, If thy brother offend openly in his 
speech, control it first with contrary speech openly, and 
confer with him afterwards upon it, when convenient oppor- 
tunity serveth? Is there any law of God or of man where- 
upon to ground such a resolution, any Church extant in the 
world where teachers are allowed thus to do or to be done 
unto? He cannot but see how weak an allegation it is, when 
he bringeth in his following this first in one matter and so 
afterwards in another to approve himself now following it 
again. For if the very purpose of doing a thing so un- 
charitable be a fault, the deed is a greater fault; and doth 
the doing of it twice make it the third time fit and allowable 
to be done? The weight of the cause, which is his third 
defence, relieveth him as little. The weightier it was the 
more it required conference, advice, and consultation, the 
more it stood him upon to take good heed that nothing were 
rashly done or spoken in it. But he meaneth “ weighty” in 
regard of the wonderful danger except he had presently with- 
stood me, without expecting a time of conference. “ This 
« cause being of such moment that might prejudice the faith 
“ of Christ, encourage the ill-affected to continue still in their 
« damnable ways, and other weak in faith to suffer themselves 
“ to be seduced to the destruction of their souls, he thought 
“it his bounden duty to speak before he talked with me.” A 
man that should read this and not know what I had spoken 
HOOKER, VOL. II. vy 
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might imagine that I had at the least denied the divinity 
of Christ. But they which were present at my speech, and 


—_—_ can testify that nothing passed my lips more than is contained 


in their writings, whom for soundness of doctrine, learning, 
and judgment, Mr. Travers himself doth, I dare say, not 
only allow, but honour; they which heard and do know, that 
the doctrine here signified in so fearful manner, the doctrine 
that was so dangerous to the faith of Christ, that was so likely 
to “encourage ill-affected men to continue still in damnable 
“ ways,” that gave so great cause to tremble for fear of the 
present “ destruction of souls,” was only this; “ I doubt not 
“ but God was merciful to save thousands of our fathers living 
“ heretofore in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned 
“ jonorantly ;” and this spoken in a sermon, the greatest 
part whereof was against popery; they will hardly be able 
to discern how Christianity should herewith be so grievously 
shaken. 

21. Whereby his fourth excuse is also taken from him. 
For what doth it boot him to say, “The time was short 
“‘ wherein he was to preach after me,” when his preaching of 
this matter perhaps ought, surely might have been either very 
well omitted, or at the least more conveniently for a while 
deferred, even by their judgments that cast the most favourable 
aspect towards these his hasty proceedings. The poison which 
men had taken at my hands was not so quick and strong 
in operation as in eight days to make them past cure; by 
eight days’ delay there was no likelihood that the force and 
power of his speech could die; longer meditation might 
bring better and stronger proofs to mind than extemporal 
dexterity could furnish him with; and who doth know 
whether time, the only mother of sound judgment and discreet 
dealing, might have given that action of his some better 
ripeness, which by so great festination hath asa thing born out 
of time brought small joy unto him that begat it? Doth he 
think it had not been better that neither my speech had 
seemed in his eyes as an arrow sticking in a thigh of flesh, 
nor his own as a child whereof he must needs be delivered by 
an hour? His last way of disburdening himself is, by casting 
his load upon my back, as if I had brought him by former 
conferences out of hope that any fruit would ever come of 
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conferring with me. Loth I am to rip up those conferences, answmr 
whereof he maketh but a slippery and loose relation. In one travers. 
of them the question between us was, whether the persuasion — 2% 
of faith concerning remission of sins, eternal life, and whatso- 

ever God doth promise unto man, be as free from doubting as 

the persuasion which we have by sense concerning things 

tasted, felt, and seen. For the negative I mentioned their 
example, whose faith in Scripture is most commended, and 

the experience, which all faithful men have continually had of 
themselves. For proof of the affirmative which he held I 
desiring to have some reason, heard nothing but “all good 

“ writers” oftentimes inculeated. At the length, upon request 

to see some one of them, Peter Martyr’s Common Places 

were brought, where the leaves were turned down at a place 
sounding to this effect, ‘That the Gospel doth make true 

“ Christians more virtuous than moral philosophy did make 

“ heathens;” which came not near the question by many 

miles. 

22. In the other conference he questioned about the matter 
of reprobation, misliking first that I had termed God a per- 
missive and no positive cause of the evil which the schoolmen 
do call malum culpe; secondly that to their objection who 
say, “ If I be elected, do what I will I shall be saved,” I had 
answered, that the will of God in this thing is not absolute but 
conditional, to save his elect believing, fearing, and obediently 
serving him; thirdly that to stop the mouths of such as 
grudge and repine against God for rejecting castaways, I had 
taught that they are not rejected no not in the purpose and 
counsel of God, without a foreseen worthiness of rejection 
going though not in time yet in order before. For if God’s 
electing do in order (as needs it must) presuppose the fore- 
sight of their being that are elected, though they be ‘elected 
before they be; nor only the positive foresight of their being, 
but also the permissive of their being miserable, because elec- 
tion is through mercy, and mercy doth always presuppose 
misery: it followeth, that the very chosen of God acknow- 
ledge to the praise of the riches of his exceeding free compas- 
sion, that when he in his secret determination set it down, 
“Those shall live and not die,’ they lay as ugly spectacles 
before him, as lepers covered with dung and mire, as ulcers 
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answer putrefied in their fathers’ loins, miserable, worthy to be had 
‘Travers. in detestation; and shall any forsaken creature be able to 
“es say unto God, Thou didst plunge me into the depth and 
assign me unto endless torments only to satisfy thine own 
will, finding nothing in me for which I could seem in thy 

sight so well worthy to feel everlasting flames? 

23. When I saw that Mr. Travers carped at these things, 
only because they lay not open, I promised at some convenient 
time to make them clear as light both to him and to all 
others. Which if they that reprove me will not~grant me 
leave to do, they must think that they are for some cause or 
other more desirous to have me reputed an unsound man, 
than willing that my sincere meaning should appear and be 
approved. ‘When I was farther asked what my grounds were, 
I answered that St. Paul’s words concerning this cause were 
my grounds. His next demand, what author I did follow 
in expounding St. Paul and gathering the doctrine out of his 
words, against the judgment, he saith, “of all churches and 
“ all good writers.” I was well assured that to control this 
overreaching speech, the sentences which I might have cited 
out of church confessions, together with the best learned 
monuments of former times, and not the meanest of our own, 
were mo in number than perhaps he would willingly have 
heard of ; but what had this booted me? For although he 
himself in generality do much use those formal speeches, “ all 
* churches,” and “all good writers :” yet as he holdeth it in 
the pulpit lawful to say in general, the Painims think this, or 
the heathen that, but utterly unlawful to cite any sentence 
of theirs that say it; so he gave me at that:time great cause 
to think, that my particular alleging of other men’s words to 
shew their agreement with mine, would as much have dis- 
pleased his mind, as the thing itself for which they had been 
alleged. For he knoweth how often he hath in public place 
bitten me for this, although I did never in any sermon use 
many of the sentences of other writers, and do make most 
without any; having always thought it meetest neither to 
affect nor to contemn the use of them. 

24. He is not ignorant, that in the very entrance to the 
talk which we had privately at that time, to prove it unlawful 
altogether in preaching, either for confirmation, declaration, 
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or otherwise, to cite any thing but mere canonical scripture, 
he brought in, “The Scripture is given by inspiration, and 
“is profitable to teach, to improve,” &c. urging much the 
vigour of these two clauses, “the man of God,” and “every 
“ good work.” If therefore the work were good which he 
required at my hands, if privately to shew why I thought the 
doctrine I had delivered to be according to St. Paul’s mean- 
ing were a good work, can they which take the place before 
alleged for a law condemning every man of God who in dome 
the work of preaching any way useth human authority, like 
it in me, if in the work of strengthening that which I had 
preached, I should bring forth the testimonies and the sayings 
of mortal men? I alleged therefore that which might under 
no pretence in the world be disallowed, namely reason ; not 
meaning thereby mine own reason as now it is reported, but 
true, sound, divine reason; reason whereby those conclusions 
might be out of St. Paul demonstrated, and not probably 
discoursed of only; reason proper to that science whereby 
the things of God are known; theological reason, which out 
of principles in Scripture that are plain, soundly deduceth 
more doubtful inferences, in such sort that being heard they 
neither can be denied, nor any thing repugnant unto them 
received, but whatsoever was before otherwise by miscollect- 
ing gathered out of darker places, is thereby forced to yield 
itself, and the true consonant meaning of sentences not under- 
stood is brought to light. This is the reason which I intended. 
If it were possible for me to escape the ferula in any thing I 
do or speak, I had undoubtedly escaped it in this. In this I 
did that which by some is enjoined as the only allowable, but 
granted by all as the most sure and safe way whereby to resolve 
things doubted of in matters appertaining to faith and Christian 
religion. So that Mr. Travers had here small cause given him 
to be weary of conferring, unless it were in other respects than 
that poor one which is here pretended, that is to say, the little 
hope he had of doing me any good by conference. 

25. Yet behold his first reason of not complaining to the 
high commission is, that sith I offended only through an over- 
charitable inclination, he conceived good hope, when I should 
see the truth cleared and some scruples which were in my 
mind removed by his diligence, I would yield. But what 
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experience soever he had of former conferences, how small 
soever his hope was that fruit would come of it if he should 
have conferred, will any man judge this a cause sufficient why 
to open his mouth in public without any one word privately 
spoken? He might have considered that men do sometimes 
reap where they sow but with small hope; he might have 
considered that although unto me (whereof he was not certain 
neither) but if to me his labour should be as water spilt or 
poured into a torn dish, yet to him it could not be fruitless to 
do that which order in Christian churches, that which charity 
among Christian men, that which at any man’s hands even 
common humanity itself, at his many other things besides did 
require. What fruit could there come of his open contra- 
dicting in so great haste with so small advice, but such as 
must needs be unpleasant and mingled with much acerbity ? 
Surely he which will take upon him to defend that in this 
there was no oversight, must beware lest by such defences he 
leave an opinion dwelling in the minds of men that he is more 
stiff to maintain what he hath done, than careful to do nothing 
but that which may justly be maintained. 

26. Thus have I, as near as I could, seriously answered 
things of weight: with smaller I have dealt as I thought their 
quality did require. I take no joy in striving, I have not 
been nuzzled or trained up in it. I would to Christ they 
which have at this present enforced me hereunto, had so ruled 
their hands in any reasonable time, that I might never have 
been constrained to strike so much as in mine own defence. 
Wherefore to prosecute this long and tedious contention no 
further, shall I wish that your Grace and their Honours (unto 
whose intelligence the dutiful regard which I have of their 
judgments maketh me desirous that as accusations have been 
brought against me, so this my answer thereunto may like- 
wise come) did both with the one and the other, as Constan- 
tine with the books containing querulous matter. Whether 
this be convenient to be wished or no, I cannot tell. But 
sith there can come nothing of contention but the mutual 
waste of the parties contending, till a common enemy dance 
in the ashes of them both, I do wish heartily that the grave 
advice which Constantine gave for reuniting of his clergy, so 
many times upon so small occasions in so lamentable sort 
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divided, or rather the strict commandment of Christ unto his ANSWER 
that they should not be divided at all, may at length if it TRAVERS. 
be his blessed will, prevail so far at the least in this corner of ——~—_ 
the Christian world, to the burying and quite forgetting of 

strife, together with the causes which have either bred it or 
brought it up; that things of small moment never disjoin 

them, whom one God, one Lord, one Faith, one Spirit, one 
Baptism, bands of great force, have linked; that a respective 

eye towards things wherewith we should not be disquieted 

make us not, as through infirmity the very patriarchs them- 

selves sometimes were, full gorged, unable to speak peaceably 

to their own brother ; finally that no strife may ever be heard 

of again but this, who shall hate strife most, who shall pursue 

peace and unity with swiftest paces. 
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LEARNED SERMON 


OF 


THE NATURE OF PRIDE 


HABAK. il. 4. 
His mind swelleth, and is not right in him : but the just by his faith shall live. 


SERM. III, THE nature of man, being much more delighted to be led 
than drawn, doth many times stubbornly resist authority, when 
to persuasion it easily yieldeth. Whereupon the wisest law- 
makers have endeavoured always, that those laws might seem 
most reasonable, which they would have most inviolably kept. 
A law simply commanding or forbidding, is but dead in com- 
parison of that which expresseth the reason wherefore it doth 
the one or the other. And, surely, even in the laws of God, 
although that he hath given commandment be in itself a rea- 
son sufficient to exact all obedience at the hands of men, yet 
a forcible inducement it is to obey with greater alacrity and 
cheerfulness of mind, when we see plainly that nothing is 
imposed more than we must needs yield unto, except we will 
be unreasonable. In a word, whatsoever we be taught, be it 
precept for direction of our manners, or article for instruction 
of our faith, or document any way for information of our minds, 
it then taketh root and abideth, when we conceive not only 
what God doth speak, but why. Neither is it a small thing 
which we derogate, as well from the honour of his truth, as 
from the comfort, joy, and delight which we ourselves should 
take by it, when we loosely slide over his speech as though it 
were, as our own is commonly, vulgar and trivial. Whereas 
he uttereth nothing but it hath, besides the substance of doc- 
trine delivered, a depth of wisdom in the very choice and 
frame of words to deliver it in. The reason whereof being 
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not perceived, but by greater intention of brain than our nice sERM. m. 
minds for the most part can well away with, fain we would 
bring the world, if we might, to think it but a needless curi- 
osity to rip up any thing further than extemporal readiness of 
wit doth serve to reach unto. Which course if here we did 
list to follow, we might tell you, that in the first branch of this 
sentence God doth condemn the Babylonian’s pride; and in 
the second, teach what happiness of state shall grow to the 
righteous by the constancy of their faith, notwithstanding the 
troubles which now they suffer; and, after certain notes for 
wholesome instruction hereupon collected, pass over without 
detaining your minds in any further removed speculation. 
But, as I take it, there is a difference between the talk that 
beseemeth nurses amongst children, and that which men of 
capacity and judgment do or should receive instruction by. 
The mind of the Prophet being erected with that which hath 
been hitherto spoken, received here for full satisfaction a 
short abridgment of that which is afterwards more particularly 
unfolded. Wherefore, as the question before disputed of doth 
concern two sorts of men, the wicked flourishing as the bay, 
and the righteous like the withered grass, the one full of pride, 
the other cast down with utter discouragement ; so the answer 
which God doth make for resolution of doubts hereupon arisen, 
hath reference unto both sorts, and this present sentence, con- 
taining a brief abstract thereof, comprehendeth summarily as 
well the fearful estate of iniquity over-exalted, as the hope 
laid up for righteousness opprest. In the former branch of 
which sentence, let us first examine what this rectitude or 
straightness importeth, which God denieth to be in the mind 
of the Babylonian. All things which God did create, he made 
them at the first true, good, and right : true, in respect of cor- 
respondence unto that pattern of their being, which was eter- 
nally drawn in the council of God’s foreknowledge ; good, in 
regard of the use and benefit which each thing yieldeth unto 
other; right, by an apt conformity of all parts with that end 
which is outwardly proposed for each thing to tend unto. 
Other things have ends proposed, but have not the faculty to 
know, judge, and esteem of them ; and therefore as they tend 
thereunto unwittingly, so likewise in the means whereby they 
acquire their appointed ends, they are by necessity so held 
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SERM. 1. that they cannot divert from them. The end why the heavens 
do move, the heavens themselves know not, and their motions 
they cannot but continue. Only men in all their actions know 
what it is which they seek for, neither are they by any such 
necessity tied naturally unto any certain determinate mean to 
obtain their end by, but that they may, if they will, forsake it. 
And therefore, in the whole world, no creature but only man, 
which hath the last end of his actions proposed as a recom- 
pense and reward, whereunto his mind directly bending itself, 
is termed right or straight, otherwise perverse. 

To make this somewhat more plain, we must note, that as 
they, which travail from city to city, inquire ever for the 
straightest way, because the straightest is that which soonest 
bringeth them unto their journey’s end; so we, “ having 
“here,” as the Apostle speaketh*, “no abiding city,” but 
being always in travail towards that place of joy, immortal- 
ity, and rest, cannot but in every of our deeds, words, and 
thoughts, think that to be best, which with most expedition 
leadeth us thereunto, and is for that very cause termed right. 
That sovereign good, which is the eternal fruition of all good, 
being our last and chiefest felicity, there is no desperate 
despiser of God and godliness living which doth not wish for. 
The difference between right and crooked minds, is in the 
means which the one or the other do eschew or follow. Cer- 
tain it is, that all particular things which are naturally desired 
in the world, as food, raiment, honour, wealth, pleasure, know- 
ledge, they are subordinated in such wise unto that future 
good which we look for in the world to come, that even in 
them there lieth a direct way leading unto this. Otherwise 
we must think, that God, making promises of good things in 
this life, did seek to pervert men and to lead them from their 
right minds. Where is then the obliquity of the mind of man? 
His mind is perverse, kam, and crooked, not when it bend- 
eth itself unto any of these things, but when it bendeth SO, 
that it swerveth either to the right hand or to the left, by 
excess or defect, from that exact rule whereby human actions 
are measured. The rule to measure and judge them by, is the 
law of God. For this cause, the Prophet doth make so often 
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and so earnest suit, “O direct me in the way of thy com- serM. 1m. 
“ mandments: as long as I have respect to thy statutes, Iam 
‘sure not to tread amiss.” Under the name of the Law, we 

must comprehend not only that which God hath written in 

tables and leaves, but that which nature hath engraved in 

the hearts of men. Else how should those heathen, which 

never had books but heaven and earth to look upon, be con- 

victed of perverseness? “ But the Gentiles, which had not the 

“ law in books, had,” saith the Apostle’, “ the effect of the law 

written in their hearts.” 

Then seeing that the heart of man is not right exactly, 
unless it be found in all parts such, that God examining and 
calling it unto account with all severity of rigour, be not able 
once to charge it with declining or swerving aside (which ab- 
solute perfection when did God ever find in the sons of mere 
mortal men?) doth it not follow, that all flesh must of necessity 
fall down and confess, We are not dust and ashes, but worse ; 
our minds from the highest to the lowest are not right; if 
not right, then undoubtedly not capable of that blessedness 
which we naturally seek, but subject unto that which we most 
abhor, anguish, tribulation, death, woe, endless misery. For 
whatsoever misseth the way of life, the issue thereof cannot be 
but perdition. By which reason, all being wrapped up in sin, 
and made thereby the children of death, the minds of all men 
being plainly convicted not to be right; shall we think that 
God hath endued them with so many excellencies, more not 
only than any, but than all the creatures in the world besides, 
to leave them in such estate, that they had been happier if 
they had never been? Here cometh necessarily in a new way 
unto salvation, so that they which were in the other perverse, 
may in this be found straight and righteous. That the way of 
nature, this the way of grace. The end of that way, salvation 
merited, presupposing the righteousness of men’s works ; their 
righteousness, a natural ability to do them; that ability, the 
goodness of God which created them in such perfection. But 
the end of this way, salvation bestowed upon men as a gift, 
presupposing, not their righteousness, but the forgiveness of 
their unrighteousness, justification; their justification, not 
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their natural ability to do good, but their hearty sorrow for 
not doing, and unfeigned belief in Him, for whose sake not 
doers are accepted, which is their vocation ; their vocation, the 
election of God, taking them out from the number of lost 
children; their election, a mediator in whom to be elect; this 
mediation, inexplicable merey; his mercy, their misery, for 
whom he vouchsafed to make himself a mediator. The want 
of exact distinguishing between these two ways, and observing 
what they have common, what peculiar, hath been the cause 
of the greatest part of that confusion whereof Christianity at 
this day laboureth. The lack of diligence in searching, laying 
down, and inuring men’s minds with those hidden grounds of 
reason, whereupon the least particulars in each of these are 
most firmly and strongly builded, is the only reason of all- 
those scruples and uncertainties, wherewith we are in such 
sort entangled, that a number despair of ever discerning what 
is right or wrong in any thing. But we will let this matter 
rest, whereinto we stepped to search out a way, how some 
minds may be and are right truly even in the sight of God, 
though they be simply in themselves not right. 

Howbeit, there is not only this difference between the just 
and impious, that the mind of the one is right in the sight of 
God, because his obliquity is not imputed ; the other perverse, 
because his sin is unrepented of: but even as lines that are 
drawn with a trembling hand, but yet to the point which they 
should, are though ragged and uneven, nevertheless direct in 
comparison of them which run clean another way ; so there is 
no incongruity in terming them right-minded men, whom 
though God may charge with many things amiss, yet they 
are not as those dismal and ugly monsters, in whom, 
because there is nothing but wilful opposition of mind against 
God, a more than tolerable deformity is noted in them, by 
saying, that their minds are not right. The angel of the 
church of Thyatira, unto whom the Son of God sendeth this 
greeting, “ I know thy works, and thy love, and service, 
“and faith; notwithstanding, I have a few things against 
“ thee *,” was not as he unto whom St. Peter, “ Thou hast no 
“ fellowship in this business ; for thy heart is not right in the 
* sight of God +.” So that whereas the orderly disposition of 
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the mind of man should be this; perturbations and sensual germ. m1. 
appetites all kept in awe by a moderate and sober will; wil] ——~~—— 
in all things framed by reason, reason directed by the law of 

God and nature; this Babylonian had his mind, as it were, 

turned upside down. In him unreasonable cecity and blind- 

ness trampled all laws, both of God and nature, under feet; 
wilfulness tyrannized over reason, and brutish sensuality over 

will: an evident token that his outrage would work his over- 

throw, and procure his speedy ruin. The mother whereof was 

that which the Prophet in these words signifieth, “ His mind 

doth swell.” 

Immoderate swelling, a token of very imminent breach, 
and of inevitable destruction : pride, a vice which cleaveth so 
fast unto the hearts of men, that if we were to strip ourselves 
of all faults one by one, we should undoubtedly find it the 
very last and hardest to put off. But I am not here to touch 
that secret itching humour of vanity, wherewith men are 
generally touched. It was a thing more than meanly inordi- 
nate, wherewith the Babylonian did swell. Which that we 
may both the better conceive, and the more easily reap profit 
by, the nature of this vice, which setteth the whole world out 
of course, and hath put so many even of the wisest besides 
themselves, is first of all to be inquired into: secondly, the 
dangers to be discovered which it draweth inevitably after it, 
being not cured: and, last of all, the way to cure it. 

Whether we look upon the gifts of nature or of grace, or 
whatsoever is in the world admired as a part of man’s excel- 
lency, adorning his body, beautifying his mind, or externally 
any way commending him in the account and opinion of men, 
there is in every kind somewhat possible which no man 
hath, and somewhat had which few can attain unto. By 
oceasion whereof there groweth disparagement necessarily ; 
and by occasion of disparagement, pride through men’s igno- 
rance. First, therefore, although men be not proud of any 
thing which is not at the least in opinion good ; yet every good 
thing they are not proud of, but only of that which neither is 
common unto many, and being desired of all causeth them 
which have it to be honoured above the rest. Now there is 
no man so void of brain, as to suppose that pride consisteth in 
the bare possession of such things; for then to have virtue 
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were a vice, and they should be the happiest men who are 
wretchedest, because they have least of that which they 
would have. And though in speech we do intimate a kind of 
vanity to be in them of whom we say, “ They are wise men 
“ and they know it ;” yet this doth not prove, that every wise 
man is proud which doth not think himself to be blockish. 
What we may have, and know that we have it without offence, 
do we then make offensive when we take joy and delight in 
having it? What difference between men enriched with all 
abundance of earthly and heavenly blessings, “and idols 
gorgeously attired, but this, “The one take pleasure in that 
which they have, the other none?” If we may be possessed 
with beauty, strength, riches, power, knowledge, if we may be 
privy what we are every way, if glad and joyful for our own 
welfare, and in all this remain unblameable; nevertheless, 
some there are, who, granting thus much, doubt whether it 
may stand with humility, to except those testimonies of praise 
and commendation, those titles, rooms, and other honours, 
which the world yieldeth, as acknowledgments of some men’s 
excellency above others. For, inasmuch as Christ hath said 
unto those that are his, “The kings of the Gentiles reign over 
“ them, and they that bear rule over them, are called gracious 
“ lords; be ye not so*;” the anabaptist hereupon urgeth 
equality among Christians, as if all exercise of authority were 
nothing else but heathenish pride. Our Lord and Saviour had 
no such meaning. But his disciples feeding themselves with 
a vain imagination for the time, that the Messias of the world 
should in Jerusalem erect his throne, and exercise dominion 
with great pomp and outward stateliness, advanced in honour 
and terrene power above all the princes of the earth, began 
to think how with their Lord’s condition their own would also 
rise; that having left and forsaken all to follow him, their 
place about him should not be mean; and because they were 
many, it troubled them much, which of them should be the 
greatest man. When suit was made for two by name, that of 
them “one might sit at his right hand, and the other at his 
“ left,” the rest began to stomach, each taking it grievously 
that any should have what all did affect: their Lord and 
Master, to correct. this humour, turneth aside their cogitations 
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from these vain and fanciful conceits, giving them plainly to smRM.m. 
understand, that they did but deceive themselves; his coming 
was not to purchase an earthly, but to bestow an heavenly 
kingdom, wherein they, if any, shall be greatest, whom un- 
feigned humility maketh in this world lowest, and least amongst 
others: “‘ Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
“ temptations, therefore I leave unto you a kingdom, as my 
“ Father hath appointed me, that ye may eat and drink at my 
“ table in my kingdom, and sit on seats, and judge the twelve 
“ tribes of Israel*.” But my kingdom no such kingdom as 
ye dream of; and therefore these hungry ambitious contentions 
seemlier in heathens than in you. Wherefore from Christ’s 
intent and purpose nothing further removed than dislike of 
distinction in titles and calling, annexed for order’s sake unto 
authority, whether it be ecclesiastical or civil. And when we 
have examined throughly what the nature of this vice is, no 
man knowing it can be so simple, as not to see an uglier shape 
thereof apparent many times in rejecting honours offered, than 
in the very exacting of them at the hands of men. For, as 
Judas his care for the poor was mere covetousness ; and that 
frank-hearted wastefulness spoken of in the gospel, thrift; so 
there is no doubt but that going in rags may be pride, and 
thrones be challenged with unfeigned humility. 

We must go further, therefore, and enter somewhat deeper, 
before we can come to the closet wherein this poison lieth. 
There is in the heart of every proud man, first, an error of 
understanding, a vain opinion whereby he thinketh his own 
excellency, and by reason thereof his worthiness of estimation, 
regard, and honour, to be greater than in truth it is. This 
maketh him in all his affections accordingly to raise up him- 
self; and by his inward affections his outward acts are 
fashioned. Which if you list to have exemplified, you may, 
either by calling to mind things spoken of them whom God 
himself hath in Scripture especially noted with this fault; or 
by presenting to your secret cogitations that which you daily 
behold in the odious lives and manners of high-minded men. 
It were too long to gather together so plentiful an harvest of 
examples in this kind as the sacred Scripture affordeth. That 
which we drink in at our ears doth not so piercingly enter, 
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as that which the mind doth conceive by sight. Is there any 
thing written concerning the Assyrian monarch in the tenth 
of Esay, of his swelling mind, his haughty looks, his great 
and presumptuous vaunts ; “ By the power of mine own hand 
« T have done all things, and by mine own wisdom I have 
« subdued the world*;” any thing concerning the dames of 
Sion, in the third of the prophet Esay, of their stretched-out 
necks, their immodest eyes, their pageant-like, stately and 
pompous gait; any thing concerning the practices of Core, 
Dathan, and Abiron, of their impatience to live in Subjection, 
their mutinous repining at lawful authority, their grudging 
against their superiors, ecclesiastical and civil; any thing 
concerning pride in any sort or sect, which the present face of 
the world doth not, as a glass, represent to the view of all 
men’s beholding? So that if books, both profane and holy, 
were all lost, as long as the manners of men retain the estate 
they are in; for him which observeth, how after that men 
have once conceived an over-weening of themselves, it maketh 
them in all their affections to swell; how deadly their hatred, 
how heavy their displeasure, how unappeasable their indig- 
nation and wrath is above other men’s, in what manner they 
compose themselves to be as Heteroclites, without the com- 
pass of all such rules as the common sort are measured by ; 
how the oaths which religious hearts do tremble at, they affect 
as principal graces of speech ; what felicity they take to see 
the. enormity of their crimes above the reach of laws and 
punishments ; how much it delighteth them when they are 
able to appal with the cloudiness of their look; how far they 
exceed the terms wherewith man’s nature should be limited; 
how high they bear their heads over others; how they brow- 
beat all men which do not receive their sentences as oracles, 
with marvellous applause and approbation; how they look 
upon no man but with an indirect countenance, nor hear any 
thing, saving their own praises with patience, nor speak with- 
out scornfulness and disdain ; how they use their servants as 
if they were beasts, their inferiors as servants, their equals as 
inferiors, and as for superiors, acknowledge none; how they 
admire themselves as venerable, puissant, wise, circumspect, 
provident, every way great, taking all men besides themselves 
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for ciphers, poor inglorious silly creatures, needless burthens serM. 111. 
of the earth, off-scourings, nothing : in a word, for him which ~ 
marketh how irregular and exorbitant they are in all things, 
it can be no hard thing hereby to gather, that pride is nothing 
but an inordinate elation of the mind, proceeding from a false 
conceit of men’s excellency in things honoured, which ac- 
cordingly frameth also their deeds and behaviour, unless there 
be cunning to conceal it; for a foul scar may be covered with 
a fair cloth, and as proud as Lucifer may be in outward 
appearance lowly. 

No man expecteth grapes of thistles; nor from a thing of 
so bad a nature can other than suitable fruits be looked for. 
What harm soever in private families there groweth by dis- 
obedience of children, stubbornness of servants, untractable- 
ness in them, who, although they otherwise may. rule, yet 
should in consideration of the imparity of their sex be also 
subject; whatsoever, by strife amongst men combined in the 
fellowship of greater societies, by tyranny of potentates, am- 
bition of nobles, rebellion of subjects in civil states; by 
heresies, schisms, divisions in the Church; naming pride, we 
name the mother which brought them forth, and the only 
nurse that feedeth them. Give me the hearts of all men 
humbled; and what is there that can overthrow or disturb 
the peace of the world? wherein many things are cause of 
much evil; but pride of all. 

To declaim of the swarms of evils issuing out of pride, is an 
easy labour. I rather wish that I could exactly prescribe 
and persuade effectually the remedies, whereby a sore so 
grievous might be cured, the means how the pride of 
swelling minds might be taken down. Whereunto so much 
we have already gained, that the evidence of the cause which 
breedeth it, pointeth directly unto the likeliest and fittest 
help to take it away. Diseases that come of fulness, empti- 
ness must remove. Pride is not cured but by abating the 
error which causeth the mind to swell. Then seeing that 
they swell by misconceit of their own excellency: for this 
cause, all which tendeth to the beating down of their pride, 
whether it be advertisement from men, or from God himself 
chastisement ; it then maketh them cease to be proud, when 
it causeth them to see their error in overseeing the thing they 
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were proud of. At this mark Job, in his apology unto his 
eloquent friends, aimeth. For perceiving how much they 
delighted to hear themselves talk, as if they had given their 
poor afflicted familiar a schooling of marvellous deep and rare 
instruction, as if they had taught him more than all the 
world besides could acquaint him with; his answer was to 
this effect: Ye swell as though ye had conceived some great 
matter; but as for that which ye are delivered of, who 
knoweth it not? Is any man ignorant of these things? At 
the same mark the blessed apostle driveth*: “ Ye abound 
“in all things, ye are rich, ye reign, and would to Christ we 
“ did reign with you:” but boast not: for what have ye, or 
are ye of yourselves? To this mark all those humble con- 
fessions are referred, which have been always frequent in the 
mouths of saints, truly wading in the trial of themselves ; as 
that of the prophet+: “ We are nothing but soreness, and 
“ festered corruption ;” our very light is darkness, and our 
righteousness itself unrighteousness: that of Gregory, “Let 
“no man ever put confidence in his own deserts; ‘ sordet in 
“ conspectu Judicis, quod fulget in conspectu operantis :’ in 
“the sight of that dreadful Judge, it is noisome, which in 
“the doer’s judgment maketh a beautiful show :” that of 
Anselm, “I adore thee, I bless thee, Lord God of heaven 
* and Redeemer of the world, with all the power, ability 
“and strength of my heart and soul, for thy goodness so 
* unmeasurably extended; not in regard of my merits, 
* whereunto only torments were due, but of thy mere un- 
* procured benignity.” If these Fathers should be raised 
again from the dust, and have the books laid open before 
them, wherein such sentences are found as this: “ Works 
“no other than the value, desert, price, and worth of the 
“joys of the kingdom of heaven; heaven, in relation to 
** our works, as the very stipend, which the hired labourer 
* covenanteth to have of him whose work he doth, a thing 
“ equally and justly answering unto the time and weight of 
“his travails, rather than a voluntary or bountiful gift {”— 
if, I say, those reverend fore-rehearsed Fathers, whose books 
are so full of sentences witnessing their Christian humility, 
should be raised from the dead, and behold with their eyes 
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such things written; would they not plainly pronounce of sERM. pied 
the authors of such writ, that they were fuller of Lucifer than 
of Christ, that they were proud-hearted men, and carried 
more swelling minds than sincerely and feelingly known 
Christianity can tolerate ? 

But as unruly children, with whom wholesome admonition 
prevaileth little, are notwithstanding brought to fear that ever 
after which they have once well smarted for; so the mind 
which falleth not with instruction, yet under the rod of divine 
chastisement ceaseth to swell. If, therefore, the prophet 
David, instructed by good experience, have acknowledged, 
Lord I was even at the point of clean forgetting myself, and 
of * straying from my right mind, but thy rod hath been my 
reformer ; it hath been good for me, even as much as my soul 
is worth, that I have been with sorrow troubled: if the 
blessed Apostle did need the corrosive of sharp and bitter 
strokes, lest his heart should swell with too great abundance 
of heavenly revelations +: surely, upon us whatsoever God 
in this world doth or shall inflict, it cannot seem more than 
our pride doth exact, not only by way of revenge, but of 
remedy. So hard it is to cure a sore of such quality as pride 
is, nasmuch as that which rooteth out other vices, causeth this; 
and (which is even above all conceit) if we were clean from 
all spot and blemish both of other faults and of pride, the fall 
of angels doth make it almost a question, whether we might 
not need a preservative still, lest we should haply wax 
proud, that we are not proud. What is virtue but a medicine, 
and vice but a wound? Yet we have so often deeply 
wounded ourselves with medicines, that God hath been fain 
to make wounds medicinable; to cure by vice where virtue 
hath stricken ; fo suffer the just man to fall, that, being raised, 
he may be taught what power it was which upheld him 
standing. I am not afraid to affirm it boldly, with St. 
Augustine, that men puffed up through a proud opinion 
of their own sanctity and holiness, receive a benefit at the 
hands of God, and are assisted with his grace, when with his 
grace they are not assisted, but permitted, and that grievously, 
to transgress; whereby, as they were mm over-great liking of 
themselves supplanted, so the dislike of that which did sup- 
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plant them may establish them afterwards the surer. Ask 
the very soul of Peter, and it shall undoubtedly make you 
itself this answer: My eager protestations, made in the glory 
of my ghostly strength, I am ashamed of; but those crystal 
tears, wherewith my sin and weakness was bewailed, have 
procured my endless joy; my strength hath been my ruin, 
and my fall my stay. 

Now what we did at the first observe, the same we must 
here repeat unto you. As that complaint, which heretofore 
the prophet Abakuk hath made unto God in the person of the 
afflicted people of God, had two principal respects ; the one 
to the flourishing estate of impious and cruel persecutors, 
the other to the woful and hard condition of saints persecuted 
by their cruelty; so this short abridgment of answer thereunto 
made hath likewise a double relation. It threateneth the one 
sort that their swelling pride doth prognosticate their speedy 
ruin: the other, which counted themselves the children of 
death, it reviveth, and with the hope of life laid up in store for 
them, it causeth their bruised hearts to rejoice. So that, 
whereas before, they mourned in the presence of God, and 
made their moan, saying *, ‘‘ For thy sake we are continually 
“slain, and are counted as sheep for the slaughter; why 
“ sleepest thou, O Lord? wake, and be not far off for ever: 
“‘ wherefore hidest thou thy face, wherefore dost thou forget 
“ our misery and affliction? our souls are beaten down to the 
“ dust, they cleave even to the very ground. O Lord, rise 
“up for our succour, and redeem us for thy mercy’s sake :” 
all these their tears are here wiped away, and such abundance 
of grace consolatory ministred unto them, that they may 
now put off sackcloth, and anoint their heads with oil, change 
their doleful tunes into songs of cheerful melody, shake off 
that over-depressing heaviness, and resume their wonted 
Joys; forestalling as it were, and preoccupating that of. the. 
blessed Apostle, “ Like dead men, yet behold alive genes hs 
“the just by his faith shall live.” For explication whereof 
the words themselves do offer occasion to speak, first, of the 
promise of life; secondly, of their quality to whom life is 
promised ; and in the last place, of that dependency whereby 
the life of the just is here said to hang on their faith. 
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In nature those things are properly said to live which serm. m. 
do move, having in them that which giveth them their motion; 
as plainly appeareth to be seen in all those creatures which are 
commonly termed diving: for they move as long as they are 
said to live. Neither are they moved by any external impul- 
sive force, but a certain divine vigour, which nature hath 
imbreathed them with, moveth them. Touching men, of all 
creatures living the chiefest and most eminent, they have their 
natural life which the soul in the body causeth; and corre- 
spondent thereunto some amongst them a life ghostly, wrought 
by a force much diviner inhabiting the soul. Wherein we 
are to consider, first the fountain, the cause original and 
beginning, whereof spiritual life proceedeth: then, in what 
manner we do here live the life of God: and thirdly, how this 
life shall in the world to come be perfected. 

“T have set before you,” saith Moses, “life and death. 
“ Choose life therefore, that both thou and thy seed may live 
“by loving the Lord thy God, by obeying his voice, and 
“by cleaving unto him, for he is thy life and the length 
“ of thy days*.” Again, “the children of men,” saith the 
Prophet, “ they shall repose themselves under the shadow of 
“ thy wings: they shall be satisfied with the fatness of thy 
“ house, and thou shalt give them drink of the river of thy 
“ pleasures ; for with thee is the well of life +.” 

Now “as the Father hath life in himself, so to the Son he 
“ hath given to have life in himself also {.” Not so in him- 
self, but that others are, by his quickening force and virtue 
made alive. For which cause Peter, in the third of the 
Apostles’ Acts, termeth him “the Lord of life.’ He is the 
life of the world; partly, because for the world he hath suf: 
fered death, to procure it eternal life: and partly, for that the 
world, being really quickened by him, liveth that life which 
his death hath purchased. The soul which quickeneth the 
body is in the body. And it must be in the soul, which 
the soul of man liveth by. Except therefore Christ be truly 
in you, through him ye cannot be made alive. Hereunto 
all those sentences apostolic and evangelical have relation. 
That in the eighth to the Romans, “ If Christ be in you, then 
“is the body dead unto sin, but the spirit life for righteous- 
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“ ness’ sake.” That in the thirteenth of the second to them of 
Corinth, “ Know ye not how Jesus Christ is in you, except ye 
“ be castaways ?” That in the second to the Galatians, “ Christ 
“ Jesus liveth in me.” That in the third to the Ephesians, 
“ For this cause bow I my knees to the Father of our Lord 
“ Jesus Christ, that he may grant you according to the riches 
“of his glory to be strengthened in the inner man, that 
“ Christ may dwell in your hearts.” That in St. J ohn, “ He 
“ that is in you is greater than he that is in the world.” 
Somewhat strange it seemeth, that a thing in Seripture so 
often inculeated should be so hardly understood. Granted it 
is and agreed upon, that he which hath not the Son of God in 
him hath not life. But how to construe this, we are to seek : 
some thinking it to be a point inexplicable, a mystery which all 
must hold, but none is able to open or understand. Others 
considering, that forasmuch as the end of all speech is to 
impart unto others the mind of him that speaketh, the words 
which God so often uttereth concerning this point must 
needs be frivolous and vain, if to conceive the meaning of 
them were a thing impossible, have therefore expounded our 
conjunction with Christ to be a mutual participation whereby 
each is blended with other, his flesh and blood with ours, and 
ours in like sort with his, even as really materially and natu- 
rally as wax melted and blended with wax into one lump; no 
other difference but that this mixture may be sensibly per- 
ceived, the other not. Which gross conceit doth fight openly 
against reason. For are not we and Christ personally dis- 
tinguished? Are we not locally divided and severed each 
from other? “ My little children,” saith the Apostle *, « of 
“whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in 
“you.” Did the blessed Apostle mean materially and really 
to create Christ in them, flesh and blood, soul and body ? 
No: Christ is in us, saith Gregory Nazianzene, not xara rd 
patvopevoy but karard voodpevoy : not according to that natural 
substance which visibly was seen on earth: but according to 
that intellectual comprehension which the mind is capable of. 
So that the difference between Christ on earth and Christ in 
us is no less than between a ship on the sea and in the mind 
of him that builded it: the one a sensible thing, the other a 
* Gal. iv. [19.] 
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mere shape of a thing sensible. That whereby the Apostle 
therefore did form Christ, was the Gospel. So that Christ was 
formed when Christianity was comprehended. As _ things 
which we know and delight in are said to dwell in our minds 
and possess our hearts; so Christ knowing his sheep and 
being known of them, loving and being loved, is not without 
cause said to be in them, and they in him. And for as much 
as we are not on our parts hereof by our own inclination 
capable, God hath given unto his that Spirit which, teaching 
their hearts to acknowledge and tongues to confess Christ the 
Son of the living God, is for this cause also said to quicken. 
Concerning the fountain of life therefore, this may suffice. 
Touching the manner of life spiritual, here begun: Of 
them that walk in the blind vanity of their own minds, that 
have their cogitations darkened through ignorance, that have 
hardened their hearts, that are conscienceless, that have re- 
signed themselves over unto wantonness, that are greedily 
set upon all uncleanness and sin; of such it is plainly de- 
termined, they be dead. Strangers they are from the life of 
God. Which life is nothing else but a spiritual and divine 
kind of being, which men by regeneration attain unto, Christ 
and his spirit dwelling in them, and as the soul of their souls 
moving them unto such both inward and outward actions 
as in the sight of God are acceptable. As they that live 
naturally have their natural nourishment, wherewith they are 
sustained ; so he to whom the spirit of Christ giveth life, 
hath whereon he also delighteth to feed. He hungereth after 
righteousness: it is meet and drink unto him to be exer- 
cised in doing good: “the hart is not after the rivers of 
« water so thirsty as my soul,” saith the Prophet, “ is thirsty 
« after thee, O God.” They that live the life of God, what 
they delight to taste, let it by those words spoken unto Christ 
in the Song of Salomon be conjectured, “ Honey and milk 
“are under thy tongue;” what to smell, by those, “ My 
« beloved is as a bundle of myrrh, as a cluster of camphor :” 
what to hear, by those, “O let me hear thy voice, thy voice 
“« ig delectable :” what to see, by those, “ Shew me thy coun- 
« tenance, thy sight is comely.” And as the sense, so the 
motion, of him that liveth the life of God hath a peculiar kind 
of excellency. His hands are not stretched out towards his 
enemies, except it be to give them alms: his feet are slow, 
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save only when he travelleth for the benefit of his brethren. 
When he is railed upon by the wicked, his voice is not 
otherwise heard than the voice of Stephen, “ Lord, lay not 
“this thing to their charge.” Though we could triple the 
years of Methusalem or live as long as the moon doth endure; 
our natural life without this what were it? This altereth and 
changeth our corrupt nature: by this we are continually 
stirred up unto good things: by this we are brought to loathe 
and abhor the gross defilements of the wicked world ; con- 
stantly and patiently to suffer whatsoever doth befall us, 
though as sheep we be led by flocks unto the slaughter : 
this. dispelleth the clouds of darkness, easeth the heart of 
grief, abateth hatred, composeth strife, appeaseth anger, 
ordereth our affections, ruleth our thoughts, guideth our 
lives and conversations. Whence is it that we find in Abel 
such innocency, in Enoch such piety, in Noah such equity, in 
Abraham such faith, in Isaac such simplicity, such longanimity 
in Jacob, such chastity in Joseph, such meekness and tender- 
ness of heart in Moses, in Samuel such devotion, in Daniel 
such humility, in Elias such authority, in Elizeus such zeal, 
such courage in Prophets, in Apostles such love, such patience 
in martyrs, such integrity in all true saints ? did they not all 
live the life of God ? 

- Which life, here begun, (to come to the last point,) shall be 
in the world to come finished. Whereof we have heretofore 
spoken largely. And when we have spoken all we can speak, 
all which we can speak is but this; he which hath it hath 
more than speech can possibly express, and as much as his 
heart can wish: he doth abound and hath enough. For the 
words of the promise of life, in the tenth of John, are these ; 
“ T came that my sheep might have life, and might abound.” 
Seeing therefore we are taught that life is the lot of our 
inheritance, and that when we have it we have enough, 
wherefore struggle we so much for other things which we 
may very well want and yet abound? When we leave the 
world, this hope leaves not us: it doth not forsake us, no not 
in the grave. Sundry are the casualties of this present world, 
the trials many and fearful which we are subject unto. But 
in the midst of all, this must be the chiefest anchor unto our 
souls, “ The just shall live.’ Wherefore this God setteth be- 
fore the eyes of his poor afflicted people, as having in it force 
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sufficient to countervail whatsoever misery they either did sperm. nt. 
or might sustain. Those dreadful names of troubles, wars, 
invasions, the very mention whereof doth so much terrify ; 
weigh them with hearts resolved in this, that “ the just shall 
“ live,” and what are they but panical terrors? If they pro- 
mise great things, which are not of power and habilitie to 
perform the least thing promised, what wise man amongst 
you is there whom such presumptuous promises do not make 
rather to laugh than to hope? Yet behold at the threatenings 
of men we tremble, though we know that their rage is limited, 
that they cannot do what they list, that the hairs of our heads 
are numbered, that of so many there falleth not one to the 
ground without the privity and will of our heavenly Father. 
How often hath God turned those very purposes, counsels, 
and enterprises, wherewith the death of his saints hath been 
sought, both to the safety of their lives, and increase also of 
their honours! Was it not thus in Joseph, in Moses, in David, 
in Daniel? If cruelty, oppression, and tyranny do so far forth 
prevail, that they have their desires and prosper in that which 
they take in hand: the utmost of that evil which they can do 
is but that very good which the blessed Apostle doth wish, 
« Cupio dissolvi.” Thrice happy therefore are those men, 
whom, whatsoever misery befalleth in this present world, it 
findeth them settled in a sure expectation of that which here 
God promised the just, felicity and life in the world to come. 
Whereof God the Father make you partakers through the 
merits of his only-begotten Son our blessed Saviour, unto 
whom, with the Holy Ghost, three persons, one eternal and 
everliving God, be honour, glory, and praise for ever. 


II. 


There never was that man so carelessly affected towards 
the safety of his own soul, but knowing what salvation and 
life doth mean, though his own ways were the very paths of 
endless destruction, yet his secret natural desire must needs 
be, not to perish but to live. “ What man is he,” saith the 
prophet David*, “ which desireth, or rather what man is 
«“ there which doth not desire life, and delight in days wherein 
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“ he may see everlasting good? Let that man keep his tongue 
“ from harm, his lips from guile: let him shun evil, embrace 
* wood, pursue peace and follow after it. For the eyes of the 
“Lord [are] upon the righteous, and his ears unto their 
“ery. Their ery he heareth, and delivereth them from all 
“ their troubles: near he is unto them that are contrite in 
“ heart: men afflicted in spirit he will save: the troubles 
“ of the righteous [are] great, but he delivereth out of all: 
*‘ their very bones so charily kept that not as much as one 
“ of them broken: such as hate them malice shall slay: the 
“ Lord redeemeth the souls of his servants, and none that 
“trust in him shall perish.” What the prophet David 
largely unfoldeth, the same we have here by way of abridg- 
ment comprehended in small room. So that hearing how the 
just shall live, you hear no less in weight, though in sound 
much less be spoken. For whatsoever the watchful eye of 
God, whatsoever his attentive ear; whatsoever deliverance 
out of trouble; whatsoever in trouble nearness of ghostly 
assistance ; whatsoever salvation, custody, redemption, safe 
preservation of their souls and ‘bodies and very bones from 
perishing, doth import: the promise of life includeth all. 
And those sundry rehearsed specialties, harmlessness and 
sincerity in speech, averseness from evil, inclination unto 
good things, pursuit of peace, continuance in prayer, con- 
trition of heart, humility of spirit, integrity, obedience, trust 
and affiance in God; what import they more than this one 
only name of justice doth insinuate? which name expresseth 
fully their quality unto whom God doth promise life. 
Slightly to touch a thing so needful most exactly to be 
known, were towards justice itself to be unjust. Wherefore 
I cannot let slip so fit an occasion to wade herein some- 
what further than perhaps were expedient, unless both the 
weightiness and the hardness of the matter itself did urgently 
press thereunto. Justice, that which flourishing upholdeth, 
and not prevailing disturbeth, shaketh, threateneth with utter 
desolation and ruin the whole world: justice, that whereby 
the poor have their succour, the rich their ease, the potent 
their honour, the living their peace, the souls of the righteous 
departed their endless rest and quietness: justice, that which 
God and angels and men are principally exalted by: justice, 
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the chiefest matter contended for at this day in the Christian smrm, nt. 
world: in a word, justice, that whereon not only all our pre- 
sent happiness, but in the kingdom of God our future joy 
dependeth. So that, whether we be in love with the one or 

with the other, with things present or things to come, with 

earth or with heaven; in that which is so greatly available 

to both, none can but wish to be instructed. Wherein the 

first thing to be inquired of is, the nature of justice in ge- 

neral: the second, that justice which is in God: the last, 

that whereby we ourselves being just are in expectancy of 

life here promised in this sentence of the prophet, “ By faith 

“ the just shall live.” 

God hath created nothing simply for itself: but each thing 
in all things, and of every thing each part in other hath such 
interest, that in the whole world nothing is found whereunto 
any thing created can say, “I need thee not.” The prophet 
Osee, to express this, maketh by a singular grace of speech 
the people of Israel suitors unto corn and wine and oil, as 
men are unto men which have power to do them good; corn 
and wine and oil supplicants unto the earth; the earth to the 
heavens; the heavens to God. “In that day, saith the Lord, 
“ IT will hear the heavens, and the heavens shall hear the 
“ earth, and the earth shall hear the corn and wine and oil, 
“ and the corn and wine and oil shall hear Israel.” They are 
said to hear that which we ask; and we to ask the thing 
which we want, and wish to have. So hath that supreme 
commander disposed it, that each creature should have some 
peculiar task and charge, reaching furder than only unto its 
own preservation. What good the sun doth, by heat and 
light ; the moon and stars, by their secret influence ; the air, 
and wind, and water, by every their several qualities: what 
commodity the earth, receiving their services, yieldeth again 
unto her inhabitants: how beneficial by nature the operations 
of all things are; how far the use and profit of them is ex- 
tended ; somewhat the greatness of the works of God, but 
much more our own inadvertency and carelessness, doth dis- 
able us to conceive. Only this, because we see, we cannot be 
ignorant of, that whatsoever doth in dignity and preeminence 
of nature most excel, by it other things receive most benefit 
and commodity. Which should be a motive unto the children 
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of men to delight by so much more in imparting that good 
which they may, by how much their natural excellency hath 
made them more to abound with habilitie and store of such 
good as may be imparted. Those good things therefore which 
be communicable; those which they that have do know they 
have them, and do likewise know that they may be derived 
unto others; those which may be wanting in one, and yet 
not without possibility to be had from some other; such are 
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And such things are of two kinds; good and. desirable 
either simply unto him which receiveth them, as counsel 
in perplexity, succour in our need, comfort when we are in 
sorrow and grief; or, though not desired where they are 
bestowed, yet good in respect of a further end: so punish- 
ments, trembled at by such as ‘suffer them, yet in public 
nothing more needful. 

Now forasmuch as God hath so furnished the world, that 
there is no good thing needful but the same is also possible to 
be had; justice is the virtue whereby that good which wanteth 
in ourselves we receive inoffensively at the hands of others. 
I say, inoffensively: for we must note, that although the want 
of any be a token of some defect in that mutual assistance 
which should be; yet howsoever to have such want supplied 
were far from equity and justice. If it be so, then must we 
find out some rule which determineth what every one’s due 
is, from whom, and how, it must be had. 

For this cause justice is defined, a virtue whereby we have 
our own in such sort as law prescribeth. So that neither 
God, nor angels, nor men, could in any sense be termed just, 
were it not for that which is due from one to another in regard 
of some received law between them: some law either natural 
and immutable, or else subject unto change, otherwise called 
positive law. The difference between which two undiscerned 
hath not a little obscured justice. It is no small perplexity 
which this one thing hath bred in the minds of many, who, 
beholding the laws which God himself hath given, abrogated 
and disannulled by human authority, imagine that justice is 
hereby conculeated ; that men take upon them to be wiser 
than God himself; that unto their devices his ordinances are 
constrained to give place: which popular discourses, when 
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wits are well acquainted with, it is no hard matter with such 
tunes to enchant most religiously affected souls. The root of 
which error is a misconceit that all laws are positive which 
men establish, and all laws which God delivereth, immutable. 
No it is not the author which maketh, but the matter whereon 
they are made, that causeth laws to be thus distinguished. 
Those Roman laws, “ Hominem indemnatum ne occidito,” 
“ Patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit, sacer esto,” were laws 
unchangeable, though by men established. All those Jewish 
ordinances for civil punishment -of malefactors, “the prophet 
“ that enticeth unto idolatry shall be slain*,”’ a false witness 
shall suffer the same hurt which his testimony might have 
brought upon another, life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth; all canons apostolical touching the form of church 
government, though received from God himself, yet positive 
laws and therefore alterable. Herein therefore they differ: a 
positive law is that which bindeth them that receive it in such 
things as might before have been either done or not done 
without offence, but not after, during the time it standeth 
in force. Such were those church constitutions concerning 
strangled and blood. But there is no person whom, nor time 
wherein, a law natural doth not bind. If God had never 
spoken word unto men concerning the duty which children 
owe unto their parents, yet from the firstborn of Adam unto 
the last of us, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” could 
not but have tied all. For this cause, to dispense with the 
one can never possibly be justice; nor other than injustice 
sometimes not to dispense with the other. These things 
therefore justice evermore doth imply ; first, some good thing 
which is from one person due to another; secondly, a law 
either natural or positive which maketh it due; thirdly, in 


him from whom it is due a right and constant will of doing 


it as law prescribeth. 

The several kinds of justice, distributive, commutative, id 
corrective, I mean not presently to dwell upon. Only before 
we come to speak of the justice of God, this one thing gene- 
rally I note concerning justice amongst men. Almost the 
only complaint in all men’s mouths, and that not without 
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great cause, is, “There is no justice.” The cure of which 
evil, because all men do even give over in utter despair that 
ever any remedy can be devised to help a sore so far gone: 

seeing there is no hope that men will cease to offer, it re- 
maineth that we study with patience how to suffer wrongs 
and injuries being offered. 

And although the fault of injustice be too general, yet 
whom particularly we do charge with so heavy a crime, it 
standeth us upon to be wary and circumspect, lest our re- 
proving do make us reprovable. What more injurious than 
undeservedly to accuse of injury? It cannot be denied but 
that cause on all sides hath been and is daily given, for each 
to blame other in this respect. Howbeit, patience, quietness, 
contentment, wise and considerate meditation, might surely 
cut off much from those scandalous accusations which are so 
often and so grievously, without regard what beseemeth either 
place or person, poured out in the ears of men. Wherein 
perhaps our kindled affection were better slaked with sober 
advice, than overmuch liberty taken to feed our displeased 
minds. No man thinketh the injuries hght which himself 
receiveth. But first, when we seem to receive injury, how 
do we know that injury is done us? Whereby discern we 
that we have not the thing which is due? Doth not every 
man measure his due for the most part by his own desire? 
When we have not what we would, we think we should have 
that which we have not, and that therefore we are wronged. 
Might not Daniel be thus condemned for being unjust to the 
Babylonian: the Jews towards the Persian: our Lord and 
Saviour Christ himself towards the high priest Annas, before 
whom he stood in judgment? No man can be a competent 
judge of his own right. Wherefore upon our own only bare 
conceit to say of any man, we find him unjust, must needs be 
rashness: which being abated, many accusations of injustice 
would be answered before they be made. Again; be it that 
we claim nothing as to ourselves or to others due more than 
by law we seem to have warrant for, and that in the judg- 
ment of mo than one besides ourselves. Do we think it so 
easy for men to define what law doth warrant ? 

One example I will propose unto you instead of many, to 
the end it may appear that there are now and then great 
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likelihoods inducing to think that in equity warrantable ser. m1. 
which in the end proveth otherwise. A law there was some- 
time amongst the Grecians, that whosoever did kill a tyrant, 
should appoint his own reward, and demanding receive it 
at the hands of the chief magistrate. Another law, that a 
tyrant, being slain, his five nearest in blood should also be 
put to death. Alexander Phereus exercising tyranny was by 
his own wife treacherously murdered. In lieu of this act 
she requireth the life of a son both hers and his, which son 
the same law commandeth to be executed because of his 
father’s tyranny, and not executed by reason of his mother’s 
request. The question is, whether the grant or denial of her 
demand, being such, were justice. On the one side, sith all 
commonweals do stand no less by performance of promised 
rewards than by taking appointed revenge, let their hope, who 
in such cases hazard themselves, be once defrauded, and who 
will undertake so dangerous attempts? Again, if in this 
ease law have provided that none might revenge the death of 
tyrants by appointing so many of their nearest to die, how 
much more likely that such a benefit should make the son to 
his country ever afterwards dutiful, than his father’s deserved 
punishment kindle in him a desire of revenge? Besides that 
punishments are, if any thing, to be abridged, rewards always 
to be received with largest extent, what if the son had done 
this which the mother did, should his act by law rewardable 
be punished because of his near conjunction in blood? And 
that the father’s offence should more disadvantage the son 
than his mother’s deserts profit him, it seemeth hard. A 
bridle undoubtedly it would be to stay men from affecting 
tyranny for ever, if they might see that enmity with them 
could not in any case go unrewarded. On the contrary side 
there is either greater or no less appearance of justice. For 
first, when two laws do by an unexpected casualty each con- 
trol other, so that beth cannot possibly be kept; what re- 
maineth, but to keep that which cannot but with most public 
harm be broken? which in this case seemeth not greatly hard 
to discern; the one being needful unto the common safety of 
all, the other one body’s only benefit. Secondly, fathers 
being often much more careful of their children than of them- 
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selves, more afraid of the overthrow of their progeny than of 
their own estate and condition, they could not but be the 
bolder to tyrannize, if they did hope that their offspring any 
way might wind itself out of the evil which law inflicteth. 
Thirdly, were it not a thing intolerable, that so monstrous an 
act, as a woman to murder her husband unto whom she is so 
nearly linked, should not only not receive punishment, but 
receive what reward soever she will herself? Finally, the 
law bidding first generally any thing that should be demanded 
in way of reward to be granted, and afterwards commanding 
the death of the five next in blood, doth by this specialty 
abridge as it seemeth the former generality, and grant any- 
thing, but so that this thing be not demanded. Otherwise, 
what letteth but that license to exercise tyranny might be 
required as a reward for taking tyrants out of the way? Not 
therefore simply what men will ask, but what they ask with 

reason and without contradiction to law, that only by latw ; 
doth seem granted. es 

This may suffice to shew how hard it is oftentimes even 
for the wisest and skilfullest, to see what is justice and what 
not. So that not only to ourselves but to others we may 
seem to take injury when we do not. Howbeit, even when 
we have not the thing which in truth and in right we should 
have, it may be notwithstanding that they who do us hurt, 
do us not that injury for which we may blame them as un- 
just. There is no injustice, but where wrong is wilfully 
offered. Is it not a rule of equity and justice, “Nullum 
“ crimen patitur is qui non prohibet quod prohibere non 
“ potest?” “we are towards them unjust, whose injustice we 
‘make complaint of for not doing that which to do they 
* want not will but habilitie.” And when we do not receive 
as we should at the hands of men, it may be so much even 
against their wills whom in such cases we think most hardly 
of, that their infelicity is rather to be sorrowed for, than their 
iniquity is to be accused. 

But let it be, that men of very set purpose and malice 
bend themselves against us; in this case to abate the keen 
edge of our indignation at wrong which we suffer, it were 
not nothing if we did consider the wrong which we do. God 
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we are not able to answer one of a thousand; and of a thou- 
sand if but one be unanswered us by men, we are unable to 
bear it. 

To conclude: though we had ourselves never injured God 
or man, the patience and meekness of Christ in putting up 
Injuries were worthy our imitation. His meekness were 
sufficient to meeken us, were the wrongs which be offered 
us never so grievous and unsufferable. If therefore men 
will not be persuaded not to do, let these persuasions induce 
us to take wrong with all patience, and to show ourselves 
just men in bearing the cross which men’s injustice doth lay 
upon us. Which wisdom God the Father for his Son’s sake 
grant; unto whom with the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one 
eternal and everliving God, be honour, glory, and praise, 
for ever. 

III. 

As we have spoken of the nature of justice in general, so 
now we must speak of the justice of God. Wherein lest any 
man should imagine that we term God just, not because in 
himself he is so, but because the liking which we have of, 
and love which we bear unto, ourselves, maketh us to think 
God such as we ourselves are; it shall not be unexpedient, 
first, to prove unto you that in God there is this divine virtue 
called Justice: secondly, to show in what sort God doth exer- 
cise that virtue in the regiment of his creatures: thirdly, 
what injury we do to God for want of right understanding 
how he doth justice unto us: last of all, what honour unto 
him, and us what benefit, the true knowledge of his justice 
addeth. 

I should have a large and scopious field to walk in, if I did 
here endeavour with exactness either to collect so many 
reasons as might forcibly demonstrate, or to reckon up the 
numbers of particularities effectual to make plain and evident, 
that in the thirty-third of Exodus which God himself doth 
insinuate, terming himself “all good.” For that mystical 
suit of his servant Moses, “I beseech thee, show me thy 
« glory,” thus he answereth; “I will make all goodness to 
« go before thee.” As therefore there can be no particular 
warmth which universal heat.containeth not, so the. infinite 
being of God.comprehending all goodness, if justice be any 
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part thereof, God necessarily is just. Secondly, who doth 
not yield unto justice more than the meanest place of reckon- 
ing and account amongst good things? Put therefore the 
case, that angels and men were just, God not: should they 
not in this part of goodness excel God, and so be better than 
He to whom the title, as of “ greatest,” so of “ best,” is con- 
fessed due? Besides, God himself being the supreme cause 
which giveth being unto all things that are, and every effect 
so resembling the cause whereof it cometh, that such as the 
one is the other cannot choose but be also; it followeth that 
either men are not made righteous by him, or if they be, 
then surely God himself is much more that which he maketh 
us; Just, if a [He] be the author, fountain, and cause of our 
justice. Finally, seeing that we cannot conceive God without 
correspondence between him and creatures receiving from 
him whatsoever they have or are, either we must think that 
God cannot choose but impart good things, and then what 
creature would give him thanks, ever invocate, adore, and 
worship him? or if he distribute his graces advisedly, know- 
ing upon whom what and wherefore he doth bestow, this 
being the proper function of justice, doth it not follow that 
God is just ? 

Only this doubt there is. We have already declared justice 
to be that virtue whereby we yield and receive good things 
in such sort as law prescribeth. Now God hath no superior; 
there is not that can lay commandment upon him; he is not 
subject ; he standeth not bound to any higher authority and 
power. How then should there be any justice in his doing 
that which no superior’s authority or law can bind him to 
do? ‘To this we could make no answer at all, if we did hold 
as they do who peremptorily avouch that there is no manner 
why to be rendered of any thing which God doth, but only 
this, It was his absolute will to do it. True it is that thus 
the prophet speaketh in the Psalm *, “ Our God is in heaven r 
“and whatsoever he will, he doth.” Thus our Saviour in 
the Gospel +, “I give thee thanks, O Father, Lord of heaven 
“ and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
“and men of understanding, and hast opened them unto 
babes. Even so, O Father, because such was thy good 
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“ pleasure.” Thus the blessed Apostle often*, “ God pre- serM. 1m. 
* destinateth, calleth, saveth, worketh all things, according mia - 
“unto the purpose of his own will’ But what infer we 
hereupon? That there is no other cause in any of all the 
works of God to be either searched or rendered but this? If 
so, then it seemeth that when the people do ask this question, 
in the fifth of Jeremy’s prophecy, “‘ Wherefore hath the Lord 
“our God done these things?” God should rather have 
closed up their mouths with sharp reproof for making any 
such demand, than have commanded the prophet to content 
and satisfy their minds by yielding a reason of his actions: 
Thou shalt answer them, “like as ye have forsaken me, and 
“ served strange gods in your land, so shall ye also serve 
“strangers in a land that is not yours.” Again, let those 
very alleged sentences be seen into; and by sifting them it 
will soon appear that they rather exclude the rendering of 
some one cause which we are specially to beware of than 
import an impossibility of any reason at all to be rendered 
of the works of God. Our nature is prone unto haughty 
conceits: and when we see those blessings abundantly poured 
upon us, which God hath withheld from sundry others, we 
easily imagine that what we have more we are more worthy 
of than others are. To take down this proud opinion, it is 
so often inculeated, that whatsoever we have, the reason 
wherefore we have it is not our dignity, but his mercy ; not 
the worthiness of our merit, but the goodness of his will. 
Yea, even in that very place where the blessed Apostle. 
setteth down our predestination and adoption thorow Christ 
to have been according unto the pleasure of God’s only will, . 
doth not himself yield a cause of this will in God, by im- 
mediately adding, “unto the praise of the glory of his 
“ oracet ?” 

Then seeing God doth work nothing but for some end, 
which end is the cause of that he doth, what letteth to con- 
clude that God doth all things even in such sort as law pre- 
scribeth? Is not, the end of his actions as a law? Doth it 
not strictly require them to be such as always they are, so 
that if they were otherwise they could not be apt, correspond- 
ent, suitable unto their set and appointed end? There is 
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no impediment therefore but that we may set it down, God 
is truly and properly just. . 

Touching the next point, how God doth exercise justice in 
the world, justice exhibiteth all good which congruity and 
right would have imparted unto equals, inferiors, or betters. 
Superiority and equality being excluded from all things as 
they are in relation unto God, at his hands we are to expect 
only that which justice yieldeth unto inferiors. In which 
consideration he taketh upon him the person of a Judge, a 
Lord, a Father. “He shall judge nations,” saith the prophet 
in the seventh Psalm. But because those future commina- 
tions seem to imply some truce and respect for the time, the 
wicked man through freedom from present sense of evil 
emboldeneth himself, taketh heart and courage, hates to be 
reformed, casteth the words of God behind him, runneth on 
his race with lost companions, for this refraimeth not a whit 
the more, avoideth no one deed, keepeth not in any one word 
or syllable which his heart delighteth to utter, for fear of 
this ; “God will judge the world,” is little cared for, though 
Christ our Saviour and his Apostles divinely inspired. describe 
it in never so fearful manner. For which cause the prophet 
in the same Psalm addeth, that God not only shall judge 
nations, but is the judger of the just and of despisers of God 
daily. So that what criminals openly convicted are to look 
for from such a judge as respecteth no man’s person, standeth 
in awe of no man’s countenance, hateth sin extremely, 
knoweth every action and circumstance of action that sinners 
do, be it never so closely conveyed ; what criminals convicted 
are to look for from such a judge, thereon let impenitent 
malefactors make their certain reckoning: for as verily as 
God is just, his justice will show itself upon them soon or 
sine, in the greatness of that judgment, which if they feel 
before they fear, woe worth them. God their judge, but 
your Lord. Wherefore, if unfeignedly ye do your endeavour 
to serve and please him, ye have your presidents to claim 
the benefit by, of protection, care, maintenance, and whatso- 
ever good thing righteous dominion doth answer dutiful ser- 
vice withal. The Church, in the thirty-third of Esay, con- 
cludeth hereupon boldly and plainly, “ He is our king, there- 
“ fore he will save us.” Is it not much that free leave is 
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given you to plead your causes as Ezechias pleadeth his%*, 
“ Lord, remember now how I have walked before thee in 
“ truth with a perfect heart; and have done that which is 
“ good in thy sight?” As David his}, “ Preserve my soul, 
“ O Lord, thou art of great kindness unto all that serve thee : 
“save me, for I am thy servant: O Lord, enter not into 
“ judgment with thy servant: judgment for thine enemies 
‘¢ and them that hate thee, I am the son of thine handmaid, 
“thy servant; O bruise not my bones, suffer not my soul 
“to descend into hell.” Or, if the name of a Lord do not 
seem sufficiently gracious, unto whom God hath already im- 
parted a spirit that giveth them cheerful courage boldly to 
eall upon him as children upon their father, let them enlarge 
their hearts, and what good thing can they invent which his 
fatherly indulgence doth not abundantly warrant them to 
expect? If they thirst after consolation; behold to them it 
is said {, “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
“ comfort you.” If they wish endless continuance of hearty 
affection; to them§, “I have loved you with everlasting 
“love:” if a prosperous and flourishing estate; of them ||, 
“‘T will be unto them as the dew, they shall grow as the 
“ lily, and fasten their roots like the trees of Lebanon ;_ their 
«« branches shall spread, and their beauty like the olive-tree ; 
« they shall revive as the corn, and flourish like the pleasant 
“vine.” It is not with God as it is with men, whose titles 
show rather what they should be than what they are. God 
will not be termed that which he is not. His name doth 
show his nature. Were not his affection most fatherly, the 
appellation of a Father would offend him. Fathers lay up 
treasure for their children: and shall not your heavenly 
Father provide sufficient for you? O minds void of faith, 
full of distrustfulness! Fathers spend out the day in travail, 
and continue the night in pensiveness, ever studying how to 
better their children’s estate: and have the sons of God a 
father careless whether they think [sink] or swim? “ The 
“eye of the Lord is over the righteous.” “If a mother 
“ forget her child, (O love inexplicable!) art thou my son? 
“of thee I will never be unmindful.” Fathers, if they be 
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provoked unto anger, conceive not unappeasable wrath: do 
not the tears of their children confessing faults and craving 
pardon wring out oftentimes tears from their eyes? And, 
that which should cause even hearts of stone and iron to 
relent, we do not find God in Scripture so often rejoicing 
over the righteous, as shedding forth tears of kindness in the 
bosom of sinners penitent. Thus God is righteous; and his 
righteousness thus he showeth. 

It followeth in the next place, concerning this matter of 
divine justice, that we consider how, for want of right under- 
standing the reason how God doth justice unto us, injury is 
done unto him many ways. For by this it cometh to pass, 
that some beholding the present not only impunity but 
prosperity of sin in the world, repine at it as at a thing 
repugnant unto divine justice. Some, noting a difference 
between men departing this mortality immediately after great 
and grievous sin repented of, and others always leading an 
honest, holy, virtuous and upright life, upon conceit of in- 
conformity with justice in God, if both ending their lives 
should enter forthwith and immediately into bliss, have 
imposed upon the souls of faithful men a kind of after- 
punishments satisfactory. Some, considering how God as a 
just and righteous judge shall hereafter reward their works, 
glory in them, as if, unless in themselves they were worthy 
of reward, they could not in justice be rewarded. These err 
by thinking that to be against God’s justice which is not: on 
the contrary side, others by thinking that not to be against 
it which is. These not weighing how opposite it is to the 
justice of God either actually to condemn, or in purpose to 
determine condemnation, without a cause thereof presupposed 
in the party so condemned, have by misconstruction of some 
Scripture sentences with no small hazard, as well of God’s 
honour as men’s comfort, over-easily been led to define that 
so many were fore-appointed unto endless torments, only for 
that the will of God was to have them endlessly tormented. 


IV. 
What injury men do to God for want of right understand- 
ing in what sort and manner he doth administer equity and 
justice unto them, in no way plainlier appeareth, than first by 
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those repining accusations wherewith the hard and heavy smrM. m1. 
casualties of the righteous, contrariwise the impunity and 
prosperity of godless persons hath been from time to time 
complained of. With such kind of pleas books both profane 
and sacred are fraught. The motives especially inducing 
their minds to deem an incongruity herein, and to the justice 
of God a kind of repugnancy, are these. First, to that justice 
which we call distributive, and define to be a virtue yielding 
unto each person that which is due according to the difference 
of their quality ; unto this virtue nothing more opposite than 
the parity of their condition in the quality of whose persons 
there is inequality. For which cause from God Abraham 
putteth off that unevenness, which blendeth these two, and 
maketh the one’s estate such as the other’s should be*. 
“«‘ Far be it from thee to slay the righteous with the wicked : 
* that as the wicked are so the righteous should be also, far 
“ be it from thee.” If then it be a thing most unequal and 
unconsonant unto justice, that they which excel in virtue 
should not be exalted in all parts of happiness above them 
that are of contrary note: if it do argue an uneven hand, to 
bestow upon the one sort as upon the other; what may be 
thought, when they, whose virtues all men do admire, are in 
respect of the hard condition of their lives for outward things 
not only as the worst, which notwithstanding were greatly to 
be complained of, but in so far more miserable and wretched 
case, that these living in all abundance of whatsoever their 
hearts can wish; they, if they perish not, as oftentimes they 
do, at their enemies’ will and pleasure, are found not seldom 
in such sort to live that their deadliest adversaries could 
hardly wish them greater woe than to continue as they are ; 
doth it not stand even with reason to conclude, surely this is 
not that which equity and justice requireth ? 

Wherein, secondly, the judgment of the world doth uni- 
versally so agree, that imprisonments, banishments, restraint 
of liberty, deprivation of honour, diminution of goods, loss of 
limme or life, any thing penal and unpleasant to be suffered, 
is by authority no where laid upon other than dangerous and 
pernicious malefactors. So that when contrariwise the supreme 
guide and governor of heaven and earth taketh a clean other 
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course of regiment, impoverishing, depressing, and by all 
means keeping down the good and virtuous, but crowning 
the heads of malignants with honour, and heaping terrene 
felicity upon them, this can hardly seem just or according to 
righteousness. It is not therefore without cause, nor of 
nothing, that those so usual oppositions have in this case and 
question risen, some concluding if God indeed did with justice 
order the course of human affairs, it should be bonis bene, malis 
male; well with the good, with the bad still otherwise: 
others crying out, Posse contra imnocentiam que ~sceleratus 
quisque conceperit ; impiety to prevail against innocency, 
even as far as it listeth, God himself looking on, who can 
but wonder and be amazed? 

The state of good and bad thus continuing, what construc- 
tion shall we make of God’s own promises unto the one sort, 
and to the other of his so heavily pronounced sentences, 
which he uttereth as it were emptying upon them vessels full 
of wrath and execration? ‘To the one, “If thou wilt walk in 
“ my ways, and keep mine ordinances and commandments, I 
“will lengthen and prolong thy days* :” to the other, “Thou, 
“ O God, shalt bring them down, thou shalt humble them unto 
“ the pit of corruption : bloody and deceitful men shall not live 
“ out half the time which they might by nature +.” To the 
one, not only long life promised, but with life prosperity and 
peace: to the other, not only unseasonable death, but before 
death woe and all kinds of misery threatened. To the one, 
« What man is he that feareth the Lord? his soul shall dwell 
“ at ease, and his seed shall inherit the land}.” “The earth 
“ shall yield him increase of fruit; it shall be fat for his sake - 
“as oil; his cattle shall feed in large pastures §.” To the 
other, “ Cursed shalt thou be in field, town, and city; in 
“person, in goods, in children: The Lord shall send upon 
“thee trouble and shame: in all that ever thou settest thy 
“hand to, thou shalt never but suffer wrong and violence: 
“ the strangeness of those calamities which thine eyes shall 
“ behold shall take even wit and sense from thee 3 because 
“ thou wilt not serve the Lord thy God with a cheerful and 
“true heart, that so thou mightest be in all things happy. 
« Hunger and thirst, and nakedness, and want of all things 
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“ necessary shall be thy undividable companions; misery sERm. m1. 
“shall hunt and pursue thee for ever: no peace, no prospe- 
“rity for the wicked*.” These being the words of God’s 
own mouth, how are they performed when the righteous are 
hourly led as sheep to the slaughter, their goods taken from 
them by extortion, their persons subject unto violence, no- 
thing about them but that which they cannot look or think 
upon without tears: impious despisers of God in the mean- 
while rejoicing pleasantly upon their beds, living long, wax- 
ing old, increasing in honour, authority, and wealth, their 
houses peaceable without fear, the rod of God not upon them 
nor near them. Can these things cleave together, God true 
in his word, and we such in our estate ? 

This we might happily either answer with more ease, or 
with better contentment endure, if to the harm that such 
interchangeable mixture of states in the world breedeth any 
countervailable good did grow. But there doth not, for 
aught that any man living can see. The damages, losses, 
and inconveniences which this confusion draweth after it, 
they are apparent. For as the benefit but even of one man’s 
virtue, taking root, continuing and flourishing in the world, is 
invaluable not only in respect of the courage which thereby 
all others well inclined do take, exulting in the conscience of 
their own most holy resolutions to serve the Lord, when they 
are therein confirmed by visible assurance, that with as many 
as fear him from their hearts it shall undoubtedly go well; 
but furder also in regard of the singular delight which itself 
doth take in being most largely beneficial, and in watching 
for occasions to do good, whereby it cometh to pass that the 
hearts of all men bless them as common fathers, and wish 
them, if it were possible, the very possession of heaven on 
earth: so on the other side, there can be no greater plague 
than improbity, if it come once to have any long continuance 
in the world, and be furnished with habilitie to annoy; be- 
cause it doth not only hereby take occasion to scorn the 
better endeavours of more virtuously disposed minds, think- 
ing with itself what profit have they by serving the Almighty ; 
but maketh it even a recreation and a kind of sporting exer- 
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cise, to try what wit can do in devising, and force in executing, 
vile, barbarous, and cruel acts, such as future ages may most 
wonder at and the present most rue. Sith therefore nothing 
doth more agree with the nature of God than to better the 
state of all things, what more effectual way to fill the mouths 
of his saints with hymns of everlasting thankfulness, to aug- 
ment their joy, to illustrate his glory, to put his foes for ever 
to silence, and to manifest unto all generations the care which 
he hath of righteousness, than by making always an apparent 
separation between men in state according to their good or 
evil quality ? 

These are the principal inducements whereby men, as long 
as they do not conceive the course of divine proceedings in 
justice, imagine all to be out of square, because the righteous 
are afflicted when the contrary sort doth prosper. First, it 
seemeth against the rule of distributive justice, that men’s 
condition should not be suitable unto the quality of their 
persons. Secondly, the general opinion and judgment of all 
men disliketh to have it otherwise. Thirdly, God himself 
often and openly hath protested that so it should be. Finally, 
if it be not so, the inconveniences thereupon growing unto 
the world are more than mean, the virtuous not encouraged 
as they might be, but put out of heart, infinite good undone 
whereby thousands would reap benefit, impiety corroborated 
and made bold, no less unto God’s own dishonour than unto 
men’s discomfort. 

It cannot be thought a labour needless that we do our en- 
deavour to free this cause from all scruple, and to make it so 
expedite as may suffice for our reasonable satisfaction; the 
minds of so many being entangled with such perplexities 
when they enter into these alleged considerations, through 
an opinion of discoherence thereby conceived between the 
justice of God and the state of men in this world. First 
therefore, touching the rule of distributive justice, which 
requireth that whose quality is best, their condition be 
not like and much less inferior unto theirs which are 
worst qualified, how understand we this rule of justice ? 
Doth it require that the righteous have every desirable 
thing, the unrighteous nothing which is naturally good per- 
mitted them? Then that which never as yet any man was 
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so senseless as to imagine notwithstanding must needs be; to 
wit, that if only the just be not beautiful, if they only be 
not strong, if any be healthful besides them, if they alone 
do not see the fruit of their bodies increased unto the third 
and fourth generation, God doth deal unjustly with them. 
How unjustly therefore with Christ, our blessed Saviour, and 
his only begotten Son, who, being so much more righteous 
than angels, saw creatures far beneath men in dignity, in 
some parts of outward felicity so far above him, that birds 
having nests, and foxes holes to hide themselves, the Son 
of God and man had scarce where to lay his head! Know 
we not that God is by nature good and gracious unto all 
the works of his hands? Wicked men, although they be their 
own workmanship as they are wicked, yet as they are men 
being his handywork, are not we rather injurious unto them 
than God to us, if so be we envy them all participation even in 
those things which they are capable of as men? For the favours 
which God extendeth towards just men, not as they are men but 
as they are just ; such favours are so peculiarly theirs, that they 
neither are nor can be imparted to any other. Judge thereby 
therefore their estate, and is it not clear as the light, that the 
foresaid rule of justice is no way violated? Judge according 
unto this, and most evident it is that God doth not deal with 
the righteous as with the wicked, but always better. What 
should I mention him that preferred imprisonment with Cato 
before some other’s imperial sublimity? It had been more 
than childishness in Moses to choose a fellowship in the bitter 
afflictions of the people of God*, refusing the offered pleasures 
of sin, if the just man’s estate, be it whatsoever, were not by 
infinite degrees happier than the wicked’s in their chiefest ruff. 
He that sitteth at this day in Rome, kings of nations falling 
down before him, is his glittering estate so glorious in the eye 
of any good and spiritually wise man’s judgment, doth his 
tripled diadem adorn him as those honourable robes and gar- 
ments dyed in the blood of martyrdom did beautify his first 
most reverend predecessors, disgraced, discountenanced, ban- 
ished, murdered, rent asunder, devoured by wild beasts, put to 
most sharp and cruel deaths, exercised with all extremity of 
torture, for the name of Christ? There was not the meanest 
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of them that would have changed his comforts in the midst of 
greatest woe, with all the joys and honours worldly which the 
flourishing rank of their successors hath acquired. 

When we think otherwise, the reason of our misconceit 
herein is, that because all suffering is grievous, even as the 
contrary pleasant and acceptable unto the flesh; by occa- 
sion of this common accident, the just and unjust suffering 
materially the same kind of grief, by hunger, pestilence, 
sword, or the like, imagine that they suffer simply the same: 
whereas in truth their sufferings formally, and even essentially, 
are different. The end of God is never the same in both, 
howsoever upon both he seemeth to lay the same burthens. 
But being both in the same furnace, the one are as stubble, 
the other as gold: being stricken with the same rod, the one 
receive the torment of a judge, the other the chastisement of a 
father: though both seem equally forsaken, they are never 
equally forsaken ; but the one by dereliction of probation 
only, the other by dereliction of reprobation. The righteous 
therefore may have their phancies; they may, being carried 
away with grief or distempered with passionate affections, 
conceive worse of their own estate than reason giveth: but 
surely there never was yet that hour, wherein, if mortal eyes 
could discern the things that belong unto solid happiness, the 
hearts of the most unhappy would not wish, as Balaam’s did, 
“O that we were as the just and righteous!” So that the 
rule of distributive justice is not violated. As for the judg- 
ment of all the world, supposing yes, what should we weigh 
it, when we have the judgment of him who created the world r 
to the contrary ? 

THowbeit, we err, if we take the casual and unadvised sen- 
tences of men, uttering rashly that which indignation hath 
put in their mouths and not sound reason established their 
minds in, for the judgment of the whole world: whereof the 
wisest and skilfullest part is so far from judging God when 
his saints are most roughly dealt with, to give them the por- 
tion of malefactors, that they plainly and peremptorily avouch 
the evils which they suffer to be rather seals assuring them 
of everlasting bliss, than tokens arguing unto others, that 
God doth put no difference between them and the children of 
malediction. 
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In the words of our Saviour there is no enigmatical obscu- 
‘rity. “ When men revile you, sclaunder you, hate you, when 
“they cast you out of their synagogues, when they speak 
“ and practise all manner of evil against you, say not in your 
“ hearts, this lot should have fallen upon the wicked that 
“ know not God. Such sufferings do not argue your infelicity, 
« for when ye suffer these things ye are happy, yea because 
“ you suffer them happy are you. Men shall woonder that 
“ serving a God so able to protect you, ye should be enfeebled 
“« and die daily: but ignorant they are how it cometh by the 
“ mighty hand of God to pass, that there is even in imbecility 
«strength, and gain in the very loss of your lives.” Nor 
doth any thing done or suffered in this present world pre- 
judice a whit the grand authority, or impair the sacred credit 
either of the promises of God containing the good things of 
this life which are proposed to them that serve him, or of the 
contrary threatenings denounced against the children of re- 
bellion and disobedience. That which befalleth us maketh no 
way vain and frustrate what God speaketh. But that which 
is spoken and meant conditionally must be conditionally un- 
derstood. The life of the just shall be long and fortunate ; 
they shall see many and happy days; their prosperity is a 
sequel of their piety; but with exception, unless it be far 
better for them to be otherwise. That this may be far better 
for them, there needeth no other proof, than the very ac- 
knowledgment of men touching the fruit of their own afflic- 
tions. Minds which prosperity would make wanton, experi- 
ence of hard events do keep in subjection and awe. Affliction 
is the mother of hearty devotion. “ When God humbled 
“ their hearts with heaviness,” saith the prophet, speaking 
of Israel, “then they cried unto the Lord.” When they 
loathed and abhorred their food, then they poured out their 
very souls in supplication unto God. Affliction is both a 
medicine if we sin, and a preservative that we sin not. 
Again, if sentence of death and temporal calamity be given 
against such as hate to be reformed, the certain performance 
thereof we must count upon; but with this caution, so far 
as may stand with that .woonted patience which God useth 
ordinarily towards sinners, and so far as it may be without 
let and hinderance unto any greater intended good than can 
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grow by their speedier revenge. In which considerations, if 
God do suffer with unweariable toleration vessels concinnate 
unto death, shall this, than which nothing doth more show 
his mercy and love towards men, by men be alleged to im- 
plead his righteousness ? 

«“ But good whereunto this tendeth, we say we discern 
« none, sundry inconveniences being apparent.” Truth, they 
say, is the daughter of time: and in time who doubteth but 
God may discover that, which, because we presently see not, 
must we needs therefore presently deny? Into the heart of 
Joseph, at what time his brethren made gain of his person 
by merchandise; into the heart of Daniel, at the hour wherein 
he left his native soil; hardly could it have sunk what good 
so unpleasant accidents in the end would grow unto. “The 
end of all things,” saith the Apostle, “is at hand.” And if 
till then it should lie buried in the bosom of God alone, unto 
what good these things in outward appearance so confused 
for the time may tend; yet we to be less advised than that 
heathen Platonic, uninstructed in the mysteries of our faith ? 
“ In that I understand concerning the works of God,” saith 
Plotin, “ therein will I praise him; and admire him even in 
“ those things which I know no reason of.” Do not we our- 
selves many times that whereof our servants do see no cause ? 
neither dare they therefore argue and dispute against our ac- 
tions, because our intentions are hidden from them. As for 
the wicked that hereby take occasion to harden themselves, 
it is to their own greater woe in the end. The time is not 
gained; divine revenge shall come upon them so much the 
heavier, by how much the slower. Ifthe virtuous do fail in 
courage, it is through error and misconceit. ‘There was a 
“ time,” saith the prophet David, “ when beholding fools in 
“ prosperity, I fretted at it in my heart, saying, ‘ Lo, these 
“ are wicked, yet prosper they alway, and increase in riches: 
“surely in vain have I cleansed my heart; that I have 
“washed my hands in innocency, to what purpose is it?’ 
« Such was my ignorance, such my folly*.” 
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Another sort of men, injurious unto the God of heaven for 
want of understanding how towards them God is righteous, 
are they who abridge his mercy towards sinners penitent, 
tormenting their minds with a fearful expectation of future 
anguish, tribulation, and woe; as if, how merciful soever God 
be in remitting, pardoning, forgiving all their transgressions, 
nevertheless so unappeasable is the rigour and dirity of his 
corrective justice, that till transgressors have endured, either 
in this world or another, vexation proportionable unto the 
pleasure which they have taken in doing evil, there is no 
possible rest for their souls. Upon which opinion because 
much dependeth, I will first endeavour to lay before you, how 
the favourers and defenders thereof do ground it upon a 
supposed exigence in the justice of God; and secondly, make 
manifest unto you how weakly and ungroundedly they have 
erected it: how the nature of divine justice doth not only not 
require it, but is by it plainly oppugned, denied utterly, and 
overthrown. 

Their grounds, unto such as cast but a slight view over 
them, may seem to be strong and forcible, they are with such 
art and cunning laid. The parts of their doctrine concerning 
the point which now we treat of, are by their greatest masters 
thus cemented and set together. First, most true it is, they 
say, and of all Christian comfort the very root, that the death 
of our Lord and Saviour hath duly and sufficiently paid for 
the sins of all the world, by that abundant price of redemp- 
tion upon the cross. Which solemn entrance being such as 
cannot but have the full and ready approbation of all men 
Christian without any pause or furder deliberation gladly 
yielded, they smoothly proceed, adding hereunto that which 
cannot reasonably neither be denied; to wit, that no man 
was ever partaker of this benefit but in the knot and unity 
of his body mystical, which is the Church: that to them the 
streams of the holy blood of Christ and beams of his grace 
are in sundry manners conveyed: that upon all men, at their 
first incorporation into the household of the faithful, the 
merits of the death of Christ are so largely carried down for 
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the remission of their sins, that were their lives before never 
so loaden with the most enormous offences that in this misery 
man may commit, yet they are not only pardoned of the 
same, but also perfectly acquitted for ever of all pain and 
punishment, which his offences by any means committed 
might deserve: that if men received into the favour of God 
and fellowship of his Church do, by sin committed after bap- 
tism, again pollute the temple of God, their estate is not 
such as Novatus would have it, irrecoverable, but even they 
may also be repaired through repentance; God most largely 
and mercifully promising unto his children which have erred 
and gone astray, if they return, if they be penitent, full re- 
mission of all their sins. 

Whom we have found in so many things and so weighty 
true of their word, we do not easily suspect of deceit. Where- 
fore, as having now full possession of their hearers’ minds, 
they slip into that, which, being in truth utterly repugnant 
unto the verdicts hitherto given, they notwithstanding adjoin 
as consonant and agreeable thereunto. Sin, they say, com- 
mitted draweth after it a double evil: First, it polluteth, 
defileth, staineth the purity and dignity of our nature: 
secondly, it maketh the soul that sinneth obnoxious unto 
punishment deserved by sin. Now God remitteth indeed 
the manifold sins of his children upon their hearty repent- 
ance, yea acquitteth them from that great pain, death and 
endless condemnation, which their iniquities justly deserved : 
howbeit doth not always, together with the remission os 
deadly sins and eternal punishment, exempt offenders re- 
ceived to his grace from all correction due for sin. That 
justice exacteth punishment for offending, even after their 
offences be forgiven them, there is, as it seemeth, proof suffi- 
cient mo ways than one. For first, have not just and holy 
men in this respect taken most sharp revenge upon them- 
selves? Hath not the Church, for the satisfying of God’s 
most heavy indignation, from the very first spring of Christian 
religion, perpetually enjoined transgressors certain penal 
works of correction, either before, as the old usage was, or 
after the release of their offences, which now of late for grave 
causes hath been more used? When men do neither chas- 
tise themselves, nor are by the Church’s rod chastised, so 
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inevitable is the punishment of sin, that it is a kind of spru.m. 
constraint unto God himself to punish, yea to punish them ———— 
whose sin he hath pardoned and received them into favour. 
Was it not thus in our first progenitors, whose grievous 
transgression though pardoned, yet both they did and we do 
smart for? For this cause the blessed Apostle plainly to 
them of Corinth*, “ See ye not how many there are amongst 
“you weak and feeble, how many fallen asleep:’ some 
stricken with sickness, some with death? This we might 
help, if we were not careless. If we did judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged of God: now we are, that with the 
world we might not perish. It cannot therefore be doubted 
of, but there is pain due for sin after sin be remitted. And 
if any debt or recompense remain to be discharged by the 
offender after reconcilement, it must needs rise by propor- 
tion, weight, continuance, number, and quantity of the faults 
committed before. Which debt we cannot say all men do 
fully discharge in this world. How many thousands do live 
at ease, secure, and altogether careless thereof? How many, 
by reason of their late conversion, taken out of the world 
before they can fully discharge this debt? So that if there 
were not in the next life pains satisfactory for them to endure, 
the case of grievous sinners til] the very hower of death were 
much better than of small offenders converted long before: 
a thing not seemly to God’s justice. Unless perhaps we 
think that God shall be forced of necessity to remit his debt, 
for lack of means to punish it in another world. The punish- 
ments, which God hath reserved for his children after this 
life, are of two kinds: the one, want of perfect felicity and 
bliss; the other, sense of fearful and grievous torments. In 
the former of these two Adam and all the fathers before 
Christ, till Christ’s oming, were for so many worlds together 
detained, to satisfy for the punishment due to the sins the 
guilt whereof was in this life forgiven them. Nor did only 
the holy patriarchs feel in this respect the lack of the abundant 
fruition of the majesty of God, but all the souls of the just, 
excepting some, who by peculiar prerogative have already 
received their bodies, being now in rest and unspeakable 
felicity, do nevertheless for sin want the increase of joy and 
#5 Cor! xi. 
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bliss, that by receipt of their bodies lying as yet in the dust, 
they are hereafter undoubtedly sure of. This they term 
penam damni. The other. punishment, which hath in it 
not only loss of joy but also sense of grief, vexation, and woe, 
is that-whereunto they give the name of purgatory pains, in 
nothing different from those very infernal torments which 
the souls of castaways, together with damned spirits, do en- 
dure, saving only in this, there is an appointed term to the 
one, to the other none; but for the time they last, they are 
equal. Nor may we therefore think ourselves » quite and 
clean discharged of all such punishment, though we do never 
so carefully beware of heinous offences. For the common 
infirmities and daily trespasses which defile the works of 
the virtuous, as immoderate laughter, excessive jesting, 
smaller exceedings in meats, drinks, attire, and the like, dis- 
tractions of mind, wandering cogitations in holy exercise ; 
these, though easily pardonable and venial oversights, yet 
deserving temporal pain, the same unforgiven here must 
have of necessity afterward the punishment which justice 
requireth. This taught in« Scripture, this determined in 
councils general, this believed by the ancient fathers, this 
by the very heathens acknowledged. The doctrine which 
maketh either denial or doubt of this, giveth license unto 
evil livers, and is the very mother of presumption. 

The whole sum of all this we may reduce unto these two 
grounds. First, the justice of God requireth, that after unto 
the penitent sin is forgiven, a temporal satisfactory punish- 
ment be notwithstanding for sin inflicted by God or man. 
Secondly, the same doth also require, that such punishment 
being not inflicted in this world, it be in the world to come 
endured ; that so to the justice of God full and perfect satis- 
faction may be made. For each of these, we have with sin- 
cerity and care touched the very principal flower of that which 
the wisest and learnedest on that part have hitherto alleged 
as proofs to stand upon. So that if this be answered unto the 
full contentment of reasonable men, I hope we shall not be 
thought unreasonable for withholding our assent from that 
which they urge upon the world with greater eagerness than 
weight of speech. 


A 


REMEDY AGAINST SORROW AND FEAR: 


DELIVERED IN A 


FUNERAL SERMON. 


JOHN Xiv. 27. 


Let not your hearts be troubled, nor fear. 


THE holy Apostles having gathered themselves together by. SeRM.rv. 
the special appointment of Christ, and being in expectation to 
receive from him such instructions as they had been accus- 
tomed with, were told that which they least looked for, namely, 
that the time of his departure out of the world was now come. 
Whereupon they fell into consideration first of the manifold 
benefits which his absence should bereave them of; and se- 
condly of the sundry evils which themselves should be subject 
unto, being once bereaved of so gracious a Master and Patron. 
The one consideration overwhelmed their souls with heaviness, 
the other with fear. Their Lord and Saviour, whose words 
had cast down their hearts, raiseth them presently again with 
chosen sentences of sweet encouragement. ‘ My dear, it is 
« for your own sakes that I leave the world. I know the af- 
“ fections of your hearts are tender, but if your love were 
“ directed with that advised and stayed judgment which 
« should be in you, my speech of leaving the world, and 
“ going unto my Father would not a little augment your joy, 
« Desolate and comfortless I will not leave you; in spirit 
« T am with you to the world’s end: whether I be present or 
« absent, nothing shall ever take you out of these hands; my 
« going is to take possession of that, in your names, which is 
“ not only for me but also for you prepared; where I am, you 
« shall be. In the mean while, ‘ My peace I give; not as the 
« world giveth, give I unto you: let not your hearts be 
3B 2, 
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“ troubled, nor fear.’” The former part of which sentence 
having otherwhere already been spoken of, this unacceptable 
occasion to open the latter part thereof here I did not look 
for. But so God disposeth the ways of men. Him I heartily 
beseech, that the thing which he hath thus ordered by his 
providence, may through his gracious goodness turn unto 
your comfort. 

Our nature coveteth preservation from things hurtful. 
Hurtful things being present do breed heaviness, being future 
do cause fear. Our Saviour to abate the one speaketh thus 
unto his disciples, “ Let not your hearts be troubled ;” and to 
moderate the other, addeth, “Fear not.” Grief and heavi- 
ness in the presence of sensible evils cannot but trouble the 
minds of men. It may therefore seem that Christ required a 
thing impossible. Be not troubled. Why, how could they 
choose? But we must note, this being natural and therefore 
simply not reprovable, is in us good or bad according to the 
causes for which we are grieved, or the measure of our grief. 
It is not my meaning to speak so largely of this affection, as 
to go over all particulars whereby men do one way or other 
offend in it; but to teach [touch ?] it so far only as it may 
cause the very Apostles’ equals to swerve. Our grief and 
heaviness therefore is reprovable sometime in respect of the 
cause from whence, sometime in regard of the measure where- 
unto it groweth. 

When Christ the life of the world was led unto cruel death, 
there followed a number of people and women, which women 
bewailed much his heavy case. It was natural compassion 
which caused them, where they saw undeserved miseries, there 
to pour forth unrestrained tears. Nor was this reproved. But 
in such readiness to lament where they less needed, their 
blindness in not discerning that for which they ought much 
rather to have mourned, this our Saviour a little toucheth, 
putting them in mind that the tears which were wasted for him 
might better have been spent upon themselves 3 ©* Daughters 
“ of Jerusalem, weep not for me, weep for yourselves and for 
“your children.” It is not, as the Stoics have imagined, a 
thing unseemly for a wise man to be touched with grief of 
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mind, but to be sorrowful when we least should, and where we sprm.tv. 
should lament there to laugh, this argueth our small wisdom. so 
Again, when the Prophet David confesseth thus of himself, 
« *T orieved to see the great prosperity of godless men, how 
“ they flourish and go untouched ;” himself hereby openeth 
both our common and his peculiar imperfection, whom this 
cause should not have made so pensive. To grieve at this is to 
grieve where we should not, because this grief doth rise from 
error. We err when we grieve at wicked men’s impunity and 
prosperity, because their estate being rightly discerned they 
neither prosper nor go unpunished. It may seem a paradox, it 
is a truth, that no wicked man’s estate is prosperous, fortunate, 
or happy. For what though they bless themselves and think 
their happiness great? Have not frantic persons many times 
a great opinion of their own wisdom? It may be that such as 
they think themselves, others also do account them. But what 
others? Surely such as themselves are. Truth and reason 
discerneth far otherwise of them. Unto whom the Jews wish 
all prosperity, unto them the phrase of their speech is to wish 
peace. Seeing then the name of peace containeth in it all 
parts of true happiness, when the Prophet saith plainly +, that 
the wicked have no peace; how can we think them to have 
any part of other than vainly imagined felicity? What wise 
man did ever account fools happy? If wicked men were wise 
they would cease to be wicked. Their iniquity therefore 
proving their folly, how can we stand in doubt of their misery ? 
They abound in those things which all men desire. A poor 
happiness to have good things in possession. “fA man to 
«‘ whom God hath given riches and treasures and honour, so 
“« that he wanteth nothing for his soul of all that it desireth, 
« but yet God giveth him not the power to eat thereof ;” such 
a felicity Solomon esteemeth but as a vanity, a thing of no- 
thing. If such things add nothing to men’s happiness where 
they are not used, surely wicked men that use them ill, the 
more they have, the more wretched. Of their prosperity there- 
fore we see what we are to think. Touching their impunity, 
the same is likewise but supposed. They are oftener plagued 
than we are aware of. The pangs they feel are not always 
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written in their foreheads. Though wickedness be sugar in 
their mouths, and wantonness as oil to make them look with 
cheerful countenance; nevertheless if their hearts were dis- 
closed, perhaps their glittering estate would not greatly be 
envied. The voices that have broken out from some of them, 
« O that God had given me a heart senseless, like the flint in 
“ the rocks of stone,” which as it can taste no pleasure so it 
feeleth no woe; these and the like speeches are surely tokens 
of the curse which Zophar in the Book of Job poureth upon 
the head of the impious man, “* He shall suck the gall of 
* asps, and the viper’s tongue shall slay him.” If this seem 
light because it is secret, shall we think they go unpunished 
because no apparent plague is presently seen upon them? 
The judgments of God do not always follow crimes as thunder 
doth lightning, but sometimes the space of many ages coming 
between. When the sun hath shined fair the space of six 
days upon their tabernacle, we know not what clouds the 
seventh may bring. And when their punishment doth come, 
let them make their account in the greatness of their sufferings 
to pay the interest of that respect which hath been given them. 
Or if they chance to escape clearly in this world, which they 
seldom do; in the day when the heavens shall shrivel as a 
scroll and the mountains move as frighted men out of their 
places, what cave shall receive them? what mountain or rock 
shall they get by entreaty to fall upon them? what covert 
to hide them from that wrath, which they shall be neither 
able to abide nor to avoid? No man’s misery therefore being 
greater than theirs whose impiety is most fortunate; much 
more cause there is for them to bewail their own infelicity; 
than for others to be troubled with their prosperous and 
happy estate, as if the hand of the Almighty did not or would 
not touch them. For these causes and the like unto these 
therefore be not troubled. 

Now though the cause of our heaviness be just, yet. may 
not our affections herein be yielded unto with too much 
indulgency and favour. The grief of compassion whereby 
we are touched with the feeling of other men’s woes is of 
all other least dangerous. Yet this is a let unto sundry 
duties; by this we are [apt?] to spare sometimes where we 
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ought to strike. The grief which our own sufferings do 
bring, what temptations have not risen from it? What 
great advantage Satan hath taken even by the godly grief of 
hearty contrition for sins committed against God, the near ap- 
proaching of so many afflicted souls, whom the conscience of 
sin hath brought unto the very brink of extreme despair, doth 
but too abundantly shew. These things wheresoever they fall 
cannot. but trouble and molest the mind. Whether we be 
therefore moved vainly with that which seemeth hurtful and 
is not; or have just cause of grief, being pressed indeed with 
those things which are grievous, our Saviour’s lesson is, 
touching the one, Be not troubled, nor over-troubled for the 
other. For, though to have no feeling of that which merely 
concerneth us were stupidity, nevertheless, seeing that as the 
Author of our salvation was himself consecrated by affliction, 
so the way which we are to follow him by is not strewed with 
rushes, but set with thorns, be it never so hard to learn, we 
must learn to suffer with patience even that which seemeth 
almost impossible to be suffered; that in the hour when God 
shall call us unto our trial, and turn this honey of peace and 
pleasure wherewith we swell into that gall and bitterness 
which flesh doth shrink to taste of, nothing may cause us in 
the troubles of our souls to storm and grudge and repine at 
God, but every heart be enabled with divinely-inspired 
courage to inculcate unto itself, Be not troubled; and in 
those last and greatest conflicts to remember it, that nothing 
| may be so sharp and bitter to be suffered, but that still we 
ourselves may give ourselves this encouragement, Even learn 
also patience, O my soul. 

Naming patience I name that virtue which only hath power 
to stay our souls from being over-excessively troubled: a 
virtue, wherein if ever any, surely that soul had good expe- 
rience, which extremity of pains having chased out of the taber- 
nacle of this flesh, angels, I nothing doubt, have carried into 
the bosom of her father Abraham. The death of the saints 
of God is precious in his sight. And shall it seem unto us 
superfluous at such times as these are to hear in what manner 
they have ended their lives? The Lord himself hath not dis- 
dained so exactly to register in the book of life after what 
sort his servants have .closed up their days on earth, that he 
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descendeth even to their very meanest actions, what meat 
they have longed for in their sickness, what they have spoken 
unto their children, kinsfolk, and friends, where they have 
willed their dead carcasses to be laid, how they have framed 
their wills and testaments, yea the very turning of their faces 
to this side or that, the setting of their eyes, the degrees 
whereby their natural heat hath departed from them, their 
cries, their groans, their pantings, breathings, and last gasp- 
ings, he hath most solemnly commended unto the memory of 
all generations. The care of the living both to live and to die 
well must needs be somewhat increased, when they know that 
their departure shall not be folded up in silence, but the ears 
of many be made acquainted with it. Again when they hear 
how mercifully God hath dealt with others in the hour of 
their last need, besides the praise which they give to God, and 
the joy which they have or should have by reason of their fel- 
lowship and communion of saints, is not their hope also much 
confirmed against the day of their own dissolution? Finally, 
the sound of these things doth not so pass the ears of them 
that are most loose and dissolute of life, but it causeth them 
sometime or other to wish in their hearts, “*Oh that we 
“might die the death of the righteous, and that our end 
“ may be like his!” Howbeit because to spend herein many 
words would be to strike even as many wounds into their 
minds whom I rather wish to comfort: therefore concerning 
this virtuous gentlewoman only this little I speak, and that 
of knowledge, “She lived a dove, and died a lamb.” And if 
amongst so many virtues, hearty devotion towards God, to- 
wards poverty tender compassion, motherly affection towards 
servants, towards friends even serviceable kindness, mild 
behaviour and harmless meaning towards all; if, where so 
many virtues were eminent, any be worthy of special men- 
tion, I wish her dearest friends of that sex to be her nearest 
followers in two things: Silence, saving only where duty did 
exact speech; and Patience even then when extremity of 
pains did enforce grief. “+Blessed are they which die in 
“the Lord.” And concerning the dead which are blessed 
let not the hearts of any living be overcharged, with grief 
over-troubled. 


* (Num. xxiii. 10.] Tt (Rev, xiv. 13.] 
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Touching the latter affection of fear which respecteth evils srrm. rv, 
to come, as the other which we have spoken of doth present 
evils; first in the nature thereof it is plain that we are not of 
every future evil afraid. Perceive we not how they whose 
tenderness shrinketh at the least rase of a needle’s point, do 
kiss the sword that pierceth their souls quite through? If 
every evil did cause fear, sin, because it is sin, would be 
feared ; whereas properly sin is not feared as sin, but only as 
having some kind of harm annexed. To teach men to avoid 
sin, it had been sufficient for the Apostle to say, “ Fly it.” 
But to make them afraid of committing sin, because the 
naming of sin sufficed not, therefore he addeth further, that 
it is as a “serpent which stingeth the soul.” Again, be it 
that some nocive or hurtful thiag be towards us, must fear 
of necessity follow hereupon? Not, except that hurtful things 
do threaten us either with destruction or vexation, and that 
such as we have neither a conceit of ability to resist, nor of 
utter impossibility to avoid. That which we know ourselves 
able to withstand we fear not; and that which we know we 
are unable to defer or diminish, or any way avoid, we cease 
to fear, we give ourselves over to bear and sustain it. The 
evil therefore which is feared must be in our persuasion unable 
to be resisted when it cometh, yet not utterly impossible for 
a time in whole or in part to be shunned. Neither do we 
much fear such evils, except they be imminent and near at 
hand; nor if they be near, except we have an opinion that 
they be so. When we have once conceived an opinion or 
apprehended an imagination of such evils prest, and ready 
to invade us; because they are hurtful unto our nature, we 
feel in ourselves a kind of abhorring ; because they are, 
though near yet not present, our nature seeketh forthwith 
how to shift and provide for itself; because they are evils 
which cannot be resisted, therefore she doth not provide to 
withstand but to shun and avoid. Hence it is that in extreme 
fear the mother of life contracting herself, avoiding as much 
as may be the reach of evil, and drawing the heat together 
with the spirits of the body to her, leaveth the outward parts 
cold, pale, weak, feeble, unapt to perform the functions of 
life; as we see in the fear of Belthasar king of Babel *. By. 
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this it appeareth that fear is nothing else but a perturbation 
of the mind through an opinion of some imminent evil 
threatening the destruction or great annoyance of our nature, 
which to shun it doth contract and deject itself. 

Now because not in this place only but otherwhere often 
we hear it repeated, “ Fear not,” it is by some made a long 
question, Whether a man may fear destruction or vexation 
without sinning? First, the reproof wherewith Christ check- 
eth his disciples more than once, “O men of little faith, 
« wherefore are ye afraid?” Secondly, the punishment threat- 
ened in the 21. of Revelations, to wit, the lake, and fire, 
and brimstone, not only to murderers, unclean persons, 
sorcerers, idolaters, liars, but also to the fearful and faint- 
hearted: this seemeth to argue that fearfulness cannot but 
be sin. On the contrary side we see that he which never felt 
motion unto sin had of this affection more than a slight feel- 
ing. How clear is the evidence of the Spirit that “*in the 
“days of his flesh he offered up prayers and supplications 
“ with strong cries and tears unto him that was able to save 
“him from death, and was also heard in that which he 
“ feared?” Whereupon it followeth that fear in itself is a 
thing not sinful. For is not fear a thing natural and for men’s 
preservation necessary, implanted in us by the provident and 
most gracious Giver of all good things, to the end that we 
might not run headlong upon those mischiefs wherewith we 
are not able to encounter, but use the remedy of shunning 
those evils which we have not ability to withstand? Let that 
people therefore which receive a benefit by the length of their 
prince’s days, that father or mother that rejoiceth to see the 
offspring of their flesh grow like green and pleasant plants, 
let those children that would have their parents, those men 
that would gladly have their friends and brethren’s days pro- 
longed on earth, (as there is no natural-hearted man but 
gladly would,) let them bless the Father of lights, as in other 
things, so even in this, that he hath given man a fearful 
heart, and settled naturally that affection in him which is a 
preservation against so many ways of death. Fear then in 
itself being mere nature cannot in itself be sin, which sin is 
not nature, but thereof an accessary deprivation, 
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But in the matter of fear we may sin, and do, two ways. SERM. Iv. 
If any man’s danger be great, theirs greatest that have put ae 
the fear of danger farthest from them. Is there any estate 
more fearful than that Babylonian strumpet’s, that sitteth 
upon the tops of the seven hills glorying and vaunting, “* I 
“am a queen?” &e. How much better and happier they 
whose estate hath been always as his who speaketh after this 
sort of himself, “Lord, from my youth have I borne thy 
“ yoke +!” They which sit at continual ease, and are settled 
in the lees of their security, look upon them, view their 
countenance, their speech, their gesture, their deeds: “ Put 
“them in fear, O God,” saith the Prophet, “that so they 
“may know themselves to be but ment{,’ worms of the 
earth, dust and ashes, frail, corruptible, feeble things. To 
shake off security therefore, and to breed fear in the hearts of 
mortal men, so many admonitions are used concerning the 
power of evils which beset them, so many threatenings of 
calamities, so many descriptions of things threatened, and 
those so lively, to the end they may leave behind them a deep 
impression of such as have force to keep the heart continu- 
ally waking. All which do shew, that we are to stand in fear 
of nothing more than the extremity of not fearing. 

When fear hath delivered us from that pit wherein they 
are sunk that have put far from them the evil day, that have 
made a league with death and have said, “Tush, we shall feel 
“no harm;” it standeth us upon to take heed it cast us not 
into that wherein souls destitute of all hope are plunged. For 
our direction, to avoid as much as may be both extremities, 
that we may know as a ship-master by his card, how far we 
are wide, either on the one side or on the other, we must note 
that in a Christian man there is first Nature; secondly Cor- 
ruption, perverting Nature; thirdly Grace correcting, and 
amending Corruption. In fear all these have their several 
operations. Nature teacheth simply, to wish preservation and 
avoidance of things dreadful; for which cause our Saviour 
himself prayeth, and that often, “ § Father, if it be possible.” 
In which cases corrupt nature’s suggestions are, for the safety 
of temporal life not to stick at things excluding from eternal ; 
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wherein how far even the best may be led the chiefest Apostle’s 
frailty teacheth. Were it not therefore for such cogitations as 
on the contrary side grace and faith ministereth, such as that 
of Job, “ * Though God kill me;” that of Paul +, “Scio cui 
“ eredidi, I know him on whom I do rely ;” small evils would 
soon be able to overwhelm even the best of us. “ A wise man,” 
saith Solomon {, “ doth see a plague coming, and hideth 
« himself.” It is nature which teacheth a wise man in fear 
to hide himself, but grace and faith doth teach him where. 
Fools care not where they hide their heads. But where 
shall a wise man hide himself when he feareth a plague 
coming ? Where should the frighted child hide his head, but 
in the bosom of his loving father ? Where a Christian, but 
under the shadow of the wings of Christ his Saviour? “Come, 
“ my people,” saith God in the Prophet §, “enter into thy 
“ chamber, hide thyself,” &c. But because we are in danger 
like chased birds, like doves that seek and cannot see the rest- 
ing holes that are right before them, therefore our Saviour 
giveth his disciples these encouragements beforehand, that 
fear might never so amaze them, but that always they might 
remember, that whatsoever evils at any time did beset them, to 
him they should still repair, for comfort, counsel, and succour. 
For their assurance whereof his “ peace he gave them, his 
* peace he left unto them, not such peace as the world 
“ offereth,” by whom his name is never so much pretended as 
when deepest treachery is meant; but “peace which passeth 
“all understanding,” peace that bringeth with it all happi- 
ness, peace that continueth for ever and ever with them that 
have it. 

This peace God the Father grant, for his Son’s sake; unto 
whom, with the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one eternal and 
everliving God, be all honour, glory, and praise, now and for 
ever. Amen. 


* [Job xiii. 15. t [Prov. xxii. 3.] 
t [2 Tim. i. a § Isa. xxvi. 20. 
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To the Worshipful M. Georce Summaster, Principal of 
Broad-Gates Hall, in Oxford, Henry Jackson wisheth alt 
happiness. 

Sir, 


YOUR kind acceptance of a former testification of that respect I 
owe you, hath made me venture to shew the world these godly ser- 
mons under your name. In which, as every point is worth observa- 
tion, so some especially are to be noted. The first, that as the spirit 
of prophecy is from God himself, who doth inwardly heat and en- 
lighten the hearts and minds of his holy penmen, (which if some 
would diligently consider, they would not puzzle themselves with the 
contentions of Scot and Thomas, Whether God only, or his minis- 
tering spirits, do infuse into men’s minds prophetical revelations 
“per species intelligibiles,”) so God framed their words also. 
Whence the holy father St. Augustine religiously observeth*, “That 
“all those which understand the sacred writers, will also perceive 
“that they ought not to use other words than they did, in expressing 
“those heavenly mysteries which their hearts ‘conceived,’ as the 
“blessed Virgin did our Saviour, ‘by the Holy Ghost.’” The 
greater is Castellio’s offence, who hath laboured to teach the Pro- 
phets to speak otherwise than they have already. Much like to that 
impious king of Spain, Alphonsus the Tenth, who found fault with 
God’s works f, “Si,” inquit, “creationi affuissem, mundum melius 


“ordinassem ;” If he had been with God at the creation of the world, - 


the world had gone better than now it doth. As this man found 
fault with God’s works, so did the other with God’s words ; but, 
because “ we have a most sure word of the Prophets },” to which we 
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must “take heed,” I will let his words pass with the wind, having 
elsewhere* spoken to you more largely of his errors, whom, notwith- 
standing, for his other excellent parts, I much respect. 

You shall moreover from hence understand, how Christianity con- 
sists not in formal and seeming “ purity,” (under which who knows 
not notorious villainy to mask ?) but in the heart-root. Whence the 
author truly teacheth, that mockers, which use religion as a cloak, to 
put off and on as the weather serveth, are worse than pagans and 
infidels. Where I cannot omit to shew how justly this kind of men 
hath been reproved by that renowned martyr of Jesus Christ, Bishop 
Latimer, both because it will be apposite to this purpose, and also 
free that Christian worthy from the slanderous reproaches of himt, 
who was, if ever any, a “mocker” of God, religion, and all good 
men. But first I must desire you, and in you all readers, not to 
think lightly of that excellent man, for using this and the like witty 
similitudes in his sermons. For whosoever will call to mind with 
what riff-raff God’s people were fed in those days, when their priests, 
whose “ {lips should have preserved knowledge,” preached nothing 
else but dreams § and false miracles of counterfeit saints, enrolled in 
that sottish Legend, coined and amplified by a drowsy head between 
sleeping and waking : he that will consider this, and also how the 
people were delighted with such toys, (God sending them strong 
delusions that they should believe lies,) and how hard: it would have 
been for any man wholly, and upon the sudden, to draw their minds 
to another bent, will easily perceive, both how necessary it was to 
use symbolical discourse, and how wisely and moderately it was 
applied by that religious father, to the end he might lead their 
understanding so far, till it were so convinced, informed, and settled, 
that it might forget the means and way by which it was led, and 
think only of that it had acquired. For in all such mystical speeches, 
who knows not that the end for which they are used is only to be 
thought upon ? 

- This then being first considered, let us hear the story, as it is 
related by Master Fox||: ‘“ Master Latimer,” saith he, “in hig 
“sermon [sermons], gave the people certain cards out of the 
“fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Saint Matthew. For the 
‘ chief triumph in the cards he limited the heart, as the principal 
“thing that they should serve God withal, whereby he quite over- 
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“threw all hypocritical and external ceremonies, not tending to sacsoy’s 
“the necessary furtherance of God’s holy word and sacraments.” ee 
By this “he exhorted all men to serve the Lord with inward heart 
“and true affection, and not with outward ceremonies ; adding 
“ moreover to the praise of that triumph, that though it were never 
“so small, yet it would take up the best coat-card beside in the 
“bunch, yea, though it were the king of clubs, &c., meaning thereby, 
“ how the Lord would be worshipped and served in simplicity of the 
“heart, and verity, wherein consisteth true Christian religion,” é&e. 
Thus Master Fox. 

By which it appears, that the holy man’s intention was to lift up 
the people’s hearts to God, and not that he made “a sermon of 
“playing at cards, and taught them how to play at triumph, and 
“ played” (himself) “at cards in the pulpit,” as that base companion 
* Parsons reports the matter in his wonted scurrilous vein of railing, 
whence he calleth it t a Christmas sermon. Now he that will think 
ill of such allusions, may out of the abundance of his folly jest 
at { Demosthenes for his:story of the sheep, wolves, and dogs ; and 
at Menenius, for his fiction of the belly §. But, hinc tlle lacryme, 
the good bishop meant that the Romish religion came not from the 
heart, but consisted in outward ceremonies: which sorely grieved 
Parsons, who never had the least warmth or spark of honesty. 
Whether Bishop Latimer compared the bishops to the knaves of 
clubs, as the fellow interprets him, I know not: I am sure Parsons, 
of all others, deserved those colours ; and so I leave him. 

We see then, what inward purity is required of all Christians, 
which if they have, then in prayer, and all other Christian duties, 
they shall lift up pure hands, as the Apostle ||speaks, not as 1 Baro- 
nius would have it, “ washed from sins with holy water ;” but 
pure, that is, holy, free from the pollution of sin, as the Greek word 
datovs does signify. 

You may see also here refuted those calumnies of the papists, 
that we abandon all religious rites and godly duties ; as also the 
confirmation of our doctrine touching certainty of faith, (and so 
of salvation,) which is so strongly denied by some of that faction, 
that they have told the world, “**St. Paul himself was uncertain of 

* In the third part of the Three || 1 Tim. ui. 8. 
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“ his own salvation.” What then shall we say, but pronounce a woe 
to the most strict observers of St. Francis’ rule and his canonical 
discipline, (though they make him even* equal with Christ,) and 
the most meritorious monk that ever was registered in their 
calendar of saints? But we for our comfort are otherwise taught out 
of the Holy Scripture, and therefore exhorted to build ourselves in 
our most holy faith, that so, “ when our earthly house of this taber- 
“ nacle shall be destroyed, we may have a building given of God, a 
“ house not made with hands, but eternal in the heavens+}.” 

This is that which is most piously and feelingly taught in these 
few leaves, so that you shall read nothing here, but what I persuade 
myself you have long practised in the constant course of your life. 
It remaineth only that you accept of these labours tendered to you 
by him, who wisheth you the long joys of this world, and the 
eternal of that which is to come. 

Oxon, from Corpus Christi college, this 13 of January, 1613. 


* Witness the verses of Horatius, Francisci exuviis (si qua licet) indue 
a Jesuit, recited by Possev. Biblioth. Christum : 
Select. part. 2. lib. xvii. c.19. [27. Jam Franciscus erit, qui modo 
p- 449. Colon. 1607.] Christus erat. 
Exue Francixcum tunica laceroque The like hath Bencius, another 
cucullo : Jesuit. 
Qui Franciscus erat, jam tibi Chri- T [2 Cor. v.1.] 
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SERMON I. 


Epist. JUDE, vers. 17—2I, 


But ye, beloved, remember the words which were spoken before of the 


Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

How that they told you, that there should be mockers in the last time, 
which should walk after their own ungodly lusts. 

These are makers of sects, fleshly, having not the Spirit. 

But ye, beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy Faith, praying in the 


Holy Ghost. 
And keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, unto eternal Life. 


"THE occasion whereupon, together with the end wherefore, 
this Epistle was written, is opened in the front and entry of 
the same. There were then, as there are now, many evil and 
wickedly disposed persons, not of the mystical body, yet within 
the visible bounds of the Church, “men which were of old 
« oydained to condemnation, ungodly men, which turned the 
* grace of our God unto wantonness, and denied the Lord 
“ Jesus.” For this cause the Spirit of the Lord is in the hand 
of “Jude the servant of Jesus and brother of James,” to ex- 
hort them that are called, and sanctified of God the Father, 
that they would earnestly “ contend to maintain the faith, 
« which was once delivered unto the saints.’ Which faith 
because we cannot maintain, except we know perfectly, first, 
against whom; secondly, in what sort it must be maintained : 
therefore in the former three verses of that parcel of Scripture 
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which I have read, the enemies of the cross of Christ are 
plainly described; and in the latter two, they that love the 
Lord Jesus have a sweet lesson given them how to strengthen 
and stablish themselves in the faith. Let us first therefore 
examine the description of these reprobates concerning faith ; 
and afterwards come to the words of the exhortation, wherein 
Christians are taught how to rest their hearts on God’s eternal 
and everlasting truth. The description of these godless per- 
sons is twofold, general and special. The general doth point 
them out, and shew what manner of men they should be. 
The particular pointeth at them, and saith plainly, these are 
they. In the general description we have to consider of these 
things; First, when they were described; “They were told 
“ of before:” Secondly, the men by whom they were de- 
scribed; “ They were spoken of by the Apostles of our Lord 
« Jesus Christ:” Thirdly, the days when they should be 
manifest unto the world; they told you they “should be in 
* the last time:” Fourthly, their disposition and whole de- 
meanour; “ Mockers and walkers after their own ungodly 
“ lusts,” 

2. In the third to the Philippians*, the Apostle describeth 
certain; “ They are men,” saith he, “of whom I have told 
“ you often, and now with tears I tell you of them, their god 
“is their belly, their glory and rejoicing is in their own 
*«‘ shame, they mind earthly things.” These were enemies of 
the cross of Christ, enemies whom he saw, and his eyes 
gushed out with tears to behold them. But we are taught in 
this place how the Apostles spake also of enemies, whom as 
yet they had not seen, described a family of men as yet un- 
heard of, a generation reserved for the end of the world, and 
for the last time; they had not only declared what they heard 
and saw in the days wherein they lived, but they have pro- 


. phesied also of men in time to come, And “you do well,” 


saith St. Petert, “in that ye take heed to the words of pro- 


““ phecy, so that ye first know this, that no prophecy in the 
* Scripture cometh of any man’s own resolution.” No pro- 
phecy in Scripture cometh of any man’s own resolution. For 
all prophecy, which is in Scripture, came by the secret inspi- 
ration of God, But there are prophecies which are no Scrip- 


* [Ver. 18, 19. ] t [2 Pet. i. 19, 20.] 
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ture; yea, there are prophecies against the Scripture; my SERM. Vv, 
brethren, beware of such prophecies, and take heed you heed 
them not. Remember the things that were spoken of before ; 

but spoken of before by the Apostles of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. Take heed to prophecies, but to prophecies, 

which are in Scripture ; for both the manner and the matter 

of those prophecies do shew plainly that they are of God, 

3. Touching the manner, how men by the spirit of prophecy of the 
in holy Scripture have spoken and written of things to come; ot 
we must understand, that as the knowledge of that they spake, Lee 
so likewise the utterance of that they knew, came not by these eee 
usual and ordinary means, whereby we are brought to under- 
stand the mysteries of our salvation, and are wont to instruct 
others in the same. For whatsoever we know, we have it by 
the hands and ministry of men, which lead us along like 
children, from a letter to a syllable, from a syllable to a word, 
from a word to a line, from a line to a sentence, from a sen- 
tence to a side, and so turn over. But God himself was their 
instructor, he himself taught them, partly by dreams and 
visions in the night, partly by revelations in the day, taking 
them aside from amongst their brethren, and talking with them 
as a man would talk with his neighbour in the way. Thus 
they became acquainted even with the secret and hidden 
counsels of God. They saw things which themselves were 
not able to utter, they beheld that whereat men and angels 
are astonished. They understood in the beginning, what 
should come to pass in the last days, 

4. God, which lightened thus the eyes of their understand- Of the Pro- 
ing, giving them knowledge by unusual and extraordinary gD ae 
means, did also miraculously himself frame and fashion their speech. 
words and writings; insomuch that a greater difference there 
seemeth not to be between the manner of their knowledge, 
than there is between the manner of their speech and others, 

When we have conceived a thing in our hearts, and thoroughly 
understand it, as we think within ourselves, before we can 
utter it in such sort that our brethren may receive instruction 
or comfort at our mouths, how great, how long, how earnest 
meditation are we forced to use! And after much travel and 
much pains, when we open our lips to speak of the wonderful 
works of God, our tongues do falter within our mouths, yea 
30% 
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many times we disgrace the dreadful mysteries of our faith, 
and grieve the spirit of our hearers by words unsavoury, and 
unseemly speeches: “* Shall a wise man fill his belly with 
“ the eastern wind ?” saith Eliphaz; “shall a wise man dis- 
« pute with words not comely? or with talk that. is not profit- 
“able?” Yet behold, even they that are wisest amongst us 
living, compared with the prophets, seem no otherwise to tall 
of God, than as if the children which are carried in arms should 
speak of the greatest matters of state. They whose words do 
most shew forth their wise understanding, and whose lips do 
utter the purest knowledge, so long as they understand and 
speak as men, are they not fain sundry ways to excuse them- 
selves? Sometimes acknowledging with the wise mant, 
* Hardly can we discern the things that are on earth, and 
“with great labour find we out the things that are before us; 
* who can then seek out the things that are in heaven?” 
Sometimes confessing with Job the righteous, “ intreating of 
“ things too wonderful for us, we have spoken we wist not 
“ whatt.” Sometimes ending their talk, as doth the history 
of the Maccabees$: “ If we have done well, and as the cause 
“ required, it is that we desire; if we have spoken slenderly 
“and barely, we have done what we could.” But “God hath 
“made my mouth like a sword,” saith Esay ||. And © we 
“ have received,” saith the Apostle{, “ not the spirit of the 
‘‘ world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might know 
“ the things which are given to us of God; which things also 
“we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
“but which the Holy Ghost doth teach.” This is that which 
the prophets mean by those books written full within and 
without ; which books were so often delivered them to eat, 
not because God fed them with ink and paper, but to teach 
us, that so oft as he employed them in this heavenly work, 
they neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, but 
uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths ; 
no otherwise than the harp or the lute doth give a sound ac- 
cording to the discretion of his hands that holdeth and striketh 
it with skill. The difference is only this: an instrument, 


* Job xv. 2, 3. § [2 Macc. xv. 38. 
Tt Wisd. ix. 6, || Isa. xlix. 3. ad 
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whether it be a pipe or harp, maketh a distinction in the times 
and sounds, which distinction is well perceived of the hearer, 
the instrument itself understanding not what is piped or 
harped. The prophets and holy men of God not so. “I 
“ opened my mouth,” saith Ezekiel*, “and God reached me 
“ a scroll, saying, Son of man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill 
“ thy bowels with this I give thee. I ate it, and it was sweet 
“ in my mouth as honey,” saith the prophet. Yea, sweeter, I 
am persuaded, than either honey or the honeycomb. For herein 
they were not like harps or lutes, but they felt, they felt the 
power and strength of their own words. When they spake of 
our peace, every corner of their hearts was filled with joy. When 
they prophesied of mourning, lamentations, and woes, to fall 
upon us, they wept in the bitterness and indignation of spiritt, 
the arm of the Lord being mighty and strong upon them. 

5. On this manner were all the prophecies of holy Scrip- 
ture. Which prophecies, although they contain nothing 
which is not profitable for our instruction, yet as one star dif- 
fereth from another in glory, so every word of prophecy hath 
a treasure of matter in it, but all matters are not of like import- 
ance, as all treasures are not of equal price. The chief and 
principal matter of prophecy is the promise of righteousness, 
peace, holiness, glory, victory, immortality, unto “ every soul 
“ which believeth that Jesus is Christ, of the Jew first, and of 
“« the Gentile.” Now because the doctrine of salvation to be 
looked for by faith in Him, who was in outward appearance 
as it had been a man forsaken of God; in him who was num- 
bered, judged, and condemned with the wicked ; in him whom 
men did see buffeted on the face, scoffed at by soldiers, 
scourged by tormentors, hanged on the cross, pierced to the 
heart; in him whom the eyes of many witnesses did behold, 
when the anguish of his soul enforced him to roar as if his 
heart had rent in sunder §, “O my God, my God, why hast 
«“ thou forsaken me?” I say, because the doctrine of salva- 
tion by him is a thing improbable to a natural man, that whe- 
ther we preach it to the Gentile, or to the Jew, the one con- 
demneth our faith as madness, the other as blasphemy ; there- 
fore, to establish and confirm the certainty of this saving truth 
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serm.y. in the hearts of men, the Lord, together with their preachings 
~___ whom he sent immediately from himself to reveal these things 
unto the world, mingled prophecies of things both civil and 
ecclesiastical, which were to come in every age from time 
to time, till the very last of the latter days, that by those things, 
wherein we see daily their words fulfilled and done, we might 
have strong consolation in the hope of things which are not 
seen, because they have revealed as well the one as the other. 
For when many things are spoken of before in Scripture, 
whereof we see first one thing accomplished, and then another, 
and so a third, perceive we not plainly, that God doth nothing 
else but lead us along by the hand, till he have settled us upon 
the rock of an assured hope, that no one jot or tittle of his word 
shall pass till all be fulfilled? It is not therefore said in vain, 

that these godless wicked ones “ were spoken of before.” 

6. But by whom? By them whose words if men or angels 
from heaven gainsay, they are accursed ; by them whom who- 
soever despiseth, “despiseth not them but me*,” saith Christ. 
If any man therefore doth love the Lord Jesus, (and woe worth 
him that loveth not the Lord Jesus!) hereby we may know 
that he loveth him indeed, if he despise not the things that 
are spoken of by his Apostles, whom many have despised even 

A natural for the baseness and simpleness of their persons. For it is the 
ceiveth not Property of fleshly and carnal men to honour and dishonour, 
tebe eredit and discredit the words and deeds~ of every man, 
“according to that he wanteth or hath without. “+ Ifa man of 

““ gorgeous apparel come amongst us,” although he be a thief 

or a murderer, (for there are thieves and murderers in gorgeous 

apparel,) be his heart whatsoever, if his coat be of purple or 

velvet, or tissue, every one riseth up, and all the reverend 
solemnities we can use are too little. But the man that serveth 

God is contemned and despised amongst us for his poverty. 

Herod speaketh in judgment, and the people ery out,  { The 

*« voice of God, and not of man.” Paul preacheth Christ, they 

term him a trifler. “ § Hearken, beloved, hath not God chosen 

“the poor of this world, that they should be rich in faith ?” 

Hath he not chosen the refuse of the world to be heirs of 


* (Luke x. 16.] t Acts xii. 22; [xvii, 18.] 
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his kingdom, which he hath promised to them that love him? srw. v. 
Hath he not chosen the offscourings of men to be the lights of ——” 
the world, and the Apostles of Jesus Christ ? Men unlearned, 
yet how fully replenished with understanding ? few in number, 
yet how great in power? contemptible in show, yet in spirit 
how strong? how wonderful? <“ I would fain learn the mys- 
“ tery of the eternal generation of the Son of God,” saith 
Hilary. “ Whom shall I seek? Shall I get me to the 
“ schools of the Grecians? Why, I have read, Ubi sapiens ? 
“ ubi scriba ? ubi conqusitor hujus seculi? These wise men 
“ in the world must needs be dumb in this, because they have 
“ rejected the wisdom of God. Shall I beseech the scribes 
“ and interpreters of the law to become my teachers? How 
« can they know this, sith they are offended at the cross of 
“ Christ? It is death for me to be ignorant of the unsearch- 
“able mystery of the Son of God: of which mystery, not- 
« withstanding I should have been ignorant, but that a poor 
« fisherman, unknown, unlearned, new come from his boat 
“ with his clothes wringing wet, hath opened his mouth and 
“ taught me, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
« was with God, and the Word was God.’” These poor silly 
creatures have made us rich in the knowledge of the mysteries 
of Christ. 

7. Remember therefore that which is spoken of by the 
Apostles. Whose words if the children of this world do not 
regard, is it any marvel? They are the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus; not of their Lord, but of our. It is true which. one 
hath said in a certain place, “ Apostolicam fidem szculi homo 
“ non capit.” “A man sworn to the world is not capable of 
« that faith which the Apostles do teach.” What mean the 
children of this world then to tread in the courts of our 
God? What should your bodies do at Bethel, whose hearts we must 
are at Bethaven? The god of this world, whom ye serve, hath Oe 
provided Apostles and teachers for you, Chaldeans, wizards, opinions. 
soothsayers, astrologers, and such like: hear them.” Tell 
not us that ye will sacrifice to the Lord our God, if we will 
sacrifice to Ashtaroth or Melcom; that ye will read our 
Scriptures, if we will listen to your traditions ; that if ye may 
have a mass by permission, we shall have a communion with 
good leave and liking; that ye will admit the things that 
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are spoken of by the Apostles of our Lord Jesus, if your 
Lord and Master may have his ordinances observed, and his 
statutes kept. Solomon took it (as well he might) for an 
evident proof, that she did not bear a motherly affection to her 
child, which yielded to have it cut in divers parts. He cannot 
love the Lord Jesus with his heart, which lendeth one ear to 
his Apostles, and another to false apostles; which can brook 
to see a mingle-mangle of religion and superstition, minis- 
ters and massing-priests, light and darkness, truth and error, 
traditions and scriptures. No, we have no lord but Jesus; 
no doctrine but the gospel; no teachers but his Apostles. 
Were it reason to require at the hand of an English subject, 
obedience to the laws and edicts of the Spaniard ? I do marvel, 
that any man bearing the name of a servant of the servants 
of Jesus Christ, will go about to draw us from our allegiance. 
We are his sworn subjects; it is not lawful for us to hear the 
things that are not told us by his Apostles. They have told 
us, that in “ the last days there shall be mockers,” there- 
fore we believe it ; “Credimus quia legimus,”” We are so 
persuaded, because we read it must be so. If we did not 
read it, we would not teach it: “Nam que libro legis non 
* continentur, ea nec nosse debemus,” saith Hilary ; “ Those 
“things that are not written in the book of the law, we 
* ought not so much as to be acquainted with them.” “ Re- 
“member the words which were spoken of before of the 
* Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.’? 

8. The third thing to be considered in the description of 
these men of whom we speak, is the time wherein they should 
be manifested to the world. They told you there should 
be mockers “in the last time.” Noah at the commandment 
of God built an ark, and there were in it beasts of all sorts, 
clean and unclean. A husbandman planteth a vineyard, and 
looketh for grapes, but when they come to the gathering, 
behold, together with grapes there are found also wild grapes. 
A rich man prepareth a great supper, and biddeth many; but 
when he sitteth him down, he findeth amongst his friends 
here and there a man whom he knoweth not. This hath been 
the state of the Church sithence the beginning. God always 
hath mingled his saints with faithless and godless persons ; as 
it were the clean with the unclean, grapes with sour grapes, 
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his friends and children with aliens and strangers. Marvel 
not then, if in the last days also ye see the men, with whom 
you live and walk arm in arm, laugh at your religion, and 
blaspheme that glorious name whereof you are called. Thus 
it was in the days of the patriarchs and prophets, and are we 
better than our fathers? Albeit we suppose that the blessed 
Apostles, in foreshewing what manner of men were set out for 
the last days, meant to note a calamity special and peculiar to 
the ages and generations which were to come. As if he should 
have said, as God hath appointed a time of seed for the sower, 
and a time of harvest for him that reapeth; as he hath given 
unto every herb and every tree his own fruit and his own 
season, not the season nor the fruit of another (for no man 
looketh to gather figs in the winter, because the summer is 
the season for them; nor grapes of thistles, because grapes 
are the fruit of the vine): so the same God hath appointed 
sundry for every generation of men, other men for other 
times, and for the last times the worst men, as may appear by 
their properties; which is the fourth point to be considered 
of in this description. 
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meaneth men that shall use religion as a cloak, to put off and 
on, as the weather serveth; such as shall with Herod hear 
the preaching of John Baptist to-day, and to-morrow con- 
descend to have him beheaded ; or with the other Herod say 
they will worship Christ, when they purpose a massacre in 
their hearts; kiss Christ with Judas, and betray Christ with 
Judas. These are mockers. For as Ishmael the son of Hagar 
laughed at Isaac, which was heir of the promise; so shall 
these men laugh at you as the maddest people under the sun, 
if ye be like Moses, “ choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
« the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
« geason.” And why? God hath not given them eyes to 
see, nor hearts to conceive that exceeding recompense of 
your reward. The promises of salvation made to you are 
matters wherein they can take no pleasure, even as Ishmael 
took no pleasure in that promise wherein God had said unto 
Abraham *, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” because the 
promise concerned not him, but Isaac. They are termed for 
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their impiety towards God, “ mockers ;” and for the impurity 
of their life and conversation, “ walkers after their own un- 
“ godly lusts.” St. Peter in his Second Epistle and third 
chapter soundeth the very depth of their impiety; shewing 
first, how they shall not shame at the length to profess them- 
selves profane and irreligious, by flat denying the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and deriding the sweet and comfortable pro- 
mises of his appearing: secondly, that they shall not be only 
deriders of all religion, but also disputers against God, using 
truth to subvert the truth; yea Scriptures themselves to dis- 
prove Scriptures. Being in this sort “ mockers,” they must 
needs be also “ followers of their own ungodly lusts.” Being 
atheists in persuasion, can they choose but be beasts in con- 
versation? For why remove they quite from them the fear 
of God? Why take they such pains to abandon and put out 
from their hearts all sense, all taste, all feeling of religion ? but 
only to this end and purpose, that they may without inward 
remorse and grudging of conscience give over themselves 
to all uncleanness. Surely the state of these men is more 
amentable than is the condition of Pagans and Turks. For 
at the bare beholding of heaven and earth the infidel’s heart 
by and by doth give him, that there is an eternal, infinite, im- 
mortal, and ever-living God, whose hands have fashioned and 
framed the world; he knoweth that every house is builded of 
some man, though he see not the man which built the house, 
and he considereth that it must be God which hath built and 
created all things; although because the number of his days 
be few, he could not see when God disposed his works of 
old, when he caused the light of his clouds first to shine, when 
he laid the corner stone of the earth, and swaddled it with 
bands of water and darkness; when he caused the morning 
star to know his place, and made bars and doors to shut up 
the sea within his house, saying *, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
“come, but no farther;” he hath no eyewitness of these 
things. Yet the light of natural reason hath put this wisdom 
in his reins, and hath given his heart thus much understand- 
ing. Bring a Pagan to the schools of the Prophets of God; 
prophesy to an infidel, rebuke him, lay the judgments of God 
before him, make the secret sins of his heart manifest, and 
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he shall fall down and worship God. They that crucified the 
Lord of glory were not so far past recovery, but that the 
preaching of the Apostles was able to move their hearts and to 
bring them to this, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do * ?” 
Agrippa, that sat in judgment against Paul for preaching, 
yielded notwithstanding thus far unto him, “Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian ¢.” Although the Jews 
for want of knowledge have not submitted themselves to the 
righteousness of God; yet “I bear them record,” saith the 
Apostle t, “that they have a zeal.” The Athenians, a people 
having neither zeal nor knowledge, yet of them also the same 
Apostle § beareth witness, “ Ye men of Athens, I perceive ye 
“are devodatsoveotepor, some way religious;” but mockers, 
walking after their own ungodly lusts, they have smothered 
every spark of that heavenly light, they have trifled away 
their very natural understanding. O Lord, thy mercy is over 
all thy works, thou savest man and beast! yet a happy case 
it had been for these men if they had never been born; and 
so I leave them. 
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Grieved he was to see the departure of many, and their falling 
away from the faith which before they did profess; grieved, 
but not dismayed. With the simpler and weaker sort it was 
otherwise: their countenance began by and by to change, 
they were half in doubt they had deceived themselves in 
giving credit to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. St. Jude, to 
comfort and refresh these silly lambs, taketh them up in his 
arms, and sheweth them the men at whom they were offended. 
Look upon them that forsake this blessed profession wherein 
you stand: they are now before your eyes; view them, mark 
them, are they not. carnal? are they not like to noisome 
carrion cast out upon the earth? is there that Spirit in them 
which crieth, “ Abba, Father,” in your bosoms? Why should 
any man be discomforted? Have you not heard that there 
should be “ mockers in the last time ?” These verily are they 
that now do separate themselves. 


* (Acts ii. 37.] { [Rom. x. 2.] 
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11. For your better understanding what this severing and 
separating of themselves doth mean, we must know that the 
multitude of them which truly believe (howsoever they be 
dispersed far and wide each from other) is all One Body, 
whereof the Head is Christ; One Building, whereof he is 
corner-stone, in whom they as the members of the body beng 
knit, and as the stones of the building being coupled, grow 
up to a man of perfect stature, and rise to an holy temple 
in the Lord. That which linketh Christ to us, is his mere 
mercy and love towards us. That which tiethwus to him, is 
our faith in the promised salvation revealed in the word of 
truth. That which uniteth and joineth us amongst ourselves, 
in such sort that we are now as if we had but one heart 
and one soul, is our love. Who be inwardly in heart the 
lively members of this body, and the polished stones of this 
buildmg, coupled and joined to Christ, as flesh of his flesh, 
and bones of his bones, by the mutual bond of his unspeak- 
able love towards them, and their unfeigned faith in him, thus 
linked and fastened each to other by a spiritual, sincere, and 
hearty affection of love, without any manner of simulation; 
who be Jews within, and what their names be; none can tell, 
save he whose eyes do behold the secret disposition of all 
men’s hearts. We, whose eyes are too dim to behold the 
inward man, must leave the secret judgment of every servant 
to his own Lord, accounting and using all men as brethren 
both near and dear unto us, supposing Christ to love them ten- 
derly, so as they keep the profession of the Gospel, and join 
in the outward communion of saints. Whereof the one 
doth warrantize unto us their faith, the other their love, till 
they fall away, and forsake either the one, or the other, 
or both; and then it is no injury to term them as they are. 
When they separate themselves, they are abroxardxpitot, not 
judged by us, but by their own doings. Men do separate 
themselves either by heresy, schism, or apostasy. If they 
loose the bond of faith, which then they are justly supposed 
to do, when they frowardly oppugn any principal point of 
Christian doctrine, this is to separate themselves by heresy. 
If they break the bond of unity, whereby the body of the 
Church is coupled and knit in one, as they do which wilfully 
forsake all external communion with saints in holy exercises 
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purely and orderly established in the Church, this is to sErRM.v. 
separate themselves by schism. If they willingly cast off and ae 
utterly forsake both profession of Christ and communion with 2. Schism. 
Christians, taking their leave of all religion, this is to separate 
themselves by plain apostasy. And St. Jude, to express the 

manner of their departure which by apostasy fell away from 3. Apo 
the faith of Christ, saith, “They separated themselves ;” Age 
noting thereby, that it was not constraint of others which 

forced them to depart, it was not infirmity and weakness 

in themselves, it was not fear of persecution to come upon 

them, whereat their hearts did fail; it was not grief of tor- 

ments, whereof they had tasted, and were not able any longer 

to endure them. No, they voluntarily did separate them- 

selves with a fully settled and altogether determined purpose 

never to name the Lord Jesus any more, nor to have any 
fellowship with his saints, but to bend all their counsel and 

all their strength to raze out their memorial from amongst 

them. 

12. Now because that by such examples, not only the 
hearts of infidels were hardened against the truth, but the 
minds of weak brethren also much troubled, the Holy Ghost 
hath given sentence of these backsliders, that they were 
carnal men, and had not the Spirit of Christ, Jesus lest any 
man having an overweening of their persons should be over- 
much amazed and offended at their fall. For simple men not 
able to discern their spirits, were brought by their apostasy 
thus to reason with themselves: If Christ be the Son of the 
living God, if he have the words of eternal life, if he be able 
to bring salvation to all men that come unto him, what mean- 
eth this apostasy and unconstrained departure? Why do his 
servants so willingly forsake him? Babes, be not deceived, 
his servants forsake him not. They that separate themselves 
were amongst his servants, but if they had been of his ser- 
vants, they had not separated themselves. “* They were 
‘‘ amongst us, not of us,” saith St. John; and St. Jude prov- 
eth it, because they were carnal, and had not the Spirit. 

Will you judge of wheat by chaff which the wind hath scat- 
tered trom amongst it ? Have the children no bread because 
the dogs have not tasted it ? Are Christians deceived of that 
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serm.v. salvation they look for, because they denied the joys of the 

"life to come which were no Christians? What if they 

seemed to be pillars and principal upholders of our faith ? 

What is that to us, which know that Angels have fallen 

from heaven? Although if these men had been of us indeed 

(O the blessedness of a Christian man’s estate !), they had 

stood surer than the angels, they had never departed from 

their place. Whereas now we marvel not at their departure 

at all, neither are we prejudiced by their falling away ; be- 

cause they were not of us, sith they are fleshly, and have not 

the Spirit. Children abide in the house for ever; they are 
bondmen and bondwomen which are cast out. 

13. It behoveth you therefore greatly every man to examine 
his own estate, and try whether you be bond or free, children 
or no children. I have told you already, that we must beware 
we presume not to sit as gods in judgment upon others, and 
rashly, as our conceit and fancy doth lead us, so to determine 
of this man, he is sincere, or of that man, he is an hypocrite ; 
except by their falling away they make it manifest and known 
what they are, For who art thou that takest upon thee to 
judge another before the time? Judge thyself. God hath 
left us infallible evidence, whereby we may at any time give 
true and righteous sentence upon ourselves. We cannot 
examine the hearts of other men, we may our own. “That 
“‘ we have passed from death to life, we know it,” saith St. 

Infallible John, “because we love our brethren* :” and, “Know ye 
Sena “not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ful, that “ye be reprobatest ?” I trust, beloved, we know that we 
oe As are not reprobates, because our spirit doth bear us record, 
children, that the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ is in us, 

14. It is as easy a matter for the spirit within you to tell 
whose ye are, as for the eyes of your body to judge where you 
sit, or in what place you stand. For what saith the Scripture? 
“Ye which were in times past strangers and enemies, because 
“your minds were set on evil works, Christ hath now recon- 
““ciled in the body of his flesh through death, to make 
you holy and unblamable and without fault in his sight; 
if you continue grounded and established in the faith, and 


* (1 John iii. 14.]  T [2 Cor. xiii. 5.] 
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* shall receive the reward of that inheritance ; for ye serve the 
“ Lord Christ +.” If we can make this account with our- 
selves: I was in times past dead in trespasses and sins, I 
walked after the prince that ruleth in the air, and after the 
spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience; but God, 
who is rich in mercy, through his great love, wherewith he 
loved me, even when I was dead, hath quickened me in 
Christ. I was fierce, heady, proud, high-minded; but God 
hath made me like the child that is newly weaned, I loved 
pleasures more than God; I followed greedily the joys of this 
present world ; I esteemed him that erected a stage or theatre, 
more than Solomon which built a temple to the Lord; the 
harp, viol, timbrel, and pipe, men-singers and women-singers, 
were at my feast; it was my felicity to see my children dance 
before met; I said of every kind of vanity, O how sweet art 
thou in my soul! All which things now are crucified to me, 
and I to them: now I hate the pride of life, and pomp of this 
world: now “I take as great delight in the way of thy testi- 
« monies, O Lord, as in all riches § ;” now I find more joy of 
heart in my Lord and Saviour, than the worldly-minded 
man, when “his wheat and oil do much abound ;” now I taste 
nothing sweet but the “ bread that came down from heaven, 
“ to give life unto the world ||; now mine eyes see nothing 
but Jesus rising from the dead; now my ear refuseth all 
kind of melody to hear the song of them that have gotten 
victory of the beast, and of his image, and of his mark, and of 
the number of his name, that stand on the sea of glass, 
« having the harps of God, and singing the song of Moses the 
“ servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great 
“and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
« and true are thy ways, O King of Saints.” Surely, if the 
Spirit have been thus effectual in the secret work of our re- 
generation unto newness of life ; if we endeavour thus to frame 
ourselves anew: then we may say boldly with the blessed 
Apostle in the tenth to the Hebrews, “We are not of them 
which withdraw ourselves to perdition, but which follow 
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“ faith to the conservation of the soul*.” For they that fall 
away from the grace of God, and separate themselves unto 
perdition, they are fleshly and carnal, they have not God’s 
holy Spirit. But unto you, “ because ye are sons, God hath 
* sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts +,” to the 
end ye might know that Christ hath built you upon a rock un- 
movable; that he hath registered your names in the Book of 
Life; that he hath bound himself in a sure and everlasting 
covenant to be your God, and the God of your children after 
you; that he hath suffered as much, groaned as oft; prayed as 
heartily for you, as for Peter, “O Father, keep them in thy 
“name; O righteous Father, the world hath not known 
* thee, but I have known thee, and these have known that 
“ thou hast sent me. I have declared thy name unto them, 
* and will declare it, that the love wherewith thou hast loved 
“me may be in them, and I in them {.” The Lord of his in- 
finite merey give us hearts plentifully fraught with the trea- 
sure of this blessed assurance of faith unto the end! 

15. Here I must advertise all men, that have the testimony 
of God’s holy fear within their breasts, to consider how un- 
kindly and injuriously our own countrymen and brethren 
have dealt with us by the space of four and twenty years, 
from time to time, as if we were the men of whom St. Jude 
here speaketh ; never ceasing to charge us, some with schism, 
some with heresy, some with plain and manifest apostasy, as if 
we had clean separated ourselves from Christ, utterly forsaken 
God, quite abjured heaven, and trampled all truth and all re- 
ligion under our feet. Against this third sort, God himself 
shall plead our cause in that day, when they shall answer us 
for these words, not we them. To others, by whom we are 
accused for schism and heresy, we have often made our 
reasonable, and in the sight of God, I trust, allowable answers, 
“ For in the way which they call heresy, we worship the 
« God of our fathers, believing all things which are written 
“in the Law and the Prophets §.” That which they call 
schism, we know to be our reasonable service unto God, and 
obedience to his voice, which crieth shrill in our ears, “ Go 
“ out of Babylon, my people, that you be not partakers of her 
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* sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues*.” And there- ser. v. 
fore when they rise up against us, having no quarrel but this, —* __ 
we need not seek any farther for our apology, than the words 
of Abiah to Jeroboam and his army: “O Jeroboam and 
“ Israel, hear you me: ought you not to know, that the Lord 
“ God of Israel hath given the kingdom over Israel to David 
“ for ever, even to him, and to his sons, by a covenant of 
“salt +?” that is to say, an everlasting covenant. Jesuits 
and papists, hear ye me: ought you not to know that the 
Father hath given all power unto the Son, and hath made him 
the only head over his Church, wherein he dwelleth as an 
husbandman in the midst of his vineyard, manuring it with 
the sweat of his own brows, not letting it forth to others? 
For, as it is in the Canticles, “ Solomon had a vineyard in 
« Baalhamon, he gave the vineyard unto keepers, every one 
“ bringing for the fruit thereof a thousand pieces of silver t ;” 
but my vineyard, which is mine, is before me, saith Christ. 
It is true, this is meant of the mystical head set over the body, 
which is not seen. But as he hath reserved the mystical ad- 
ministration of the Church invisible unto himself, so he hath 
committed the mystical government of congregations visible to 
the sons of David, by the same covenant; whose sons they 
are in the governing of the flock of Christ, whomsoever the 
Holy Ghost hath set over them, to go before them, and to lead 
them in their several pastures, one in this congregation, 
another in that; as it is written, “Take heed unto yourselves, 
« and to all the flock whereof the Holy Ghost hath made you 
“ overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he hath pur- 
« chased with his own blood §.” Neither will ever any pope The pope's 
or papist under the cope of heaven be able to prove the ee 
Romish bishop’s usurped supremacy over all churches by any ‘ 
one word of the covenant of salt, which is the Scripture. 
For the children in our streets do now laugh them to scorn, 
when they force, “Thou art Peter,” to this purpose. The 
pope hath no more reason to draw the charter of his universal 
authority from hence, than the brethren had to gather by the 
words of Christ in the last of St.John, that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved should never die. “If I will that he tarry 
* Rev. xviii. 4. + Cant. viii. 11. 
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« till I come, what is that to thee * ?” saith Christ. Straight- 
ways a report was raised amongst the brethren, that this 
disciple should not die. Yet Jesus said not to him, he shall not 
die; but “if I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
“ thee??? Christ hath said in the sixteenth of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel to Simon the son of Jonas, “I say to thee, Thou art 
« Peter+.” Hence an opinion is held in the world, that the 
pope is universal head of all churches. Yet Jesus said not, 
The pope is universal head of all churches; but, Zu es Petrus, 
« Thou art Peter.” Howbeit, as Jeroboam, the son*of Nebat, 
the servant of Solomon, rose up and rebelled against his 
Lord, and there were gathered unto him vain men and wicked, 
which made themselves strong against Roboam, the son of 
Solomon, because Roboam was but a child, and tender- 
hearted, and could not resist them; so the son of perdition 
and man of sin, (being not able to brook the words of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which forbade his disciples to 
be like princes of nations, “They bear rule, and are called 
“ gracious, it shall not be so with you t,”) hath risen up and 
rebelled against his Lord ; and, to strengthen his arm, he hath 
crept into the houses almost of all the noblest families round 
about him, and taken their children from the cradle to be his 
cardinals § ; he hath fawned upon the kings and princes of 
the earth, and by spiritual cozenage hath made them sell 
their lawful authority and jurisdiction for titles of Cutholicus, 
Christianissimus, Defensor Fidei, and such like; he hath pro- 
claimed sale of pardons, to inveigle the ignorant; built semi- 
naries ||, to allure young men desirous of learning; erected 
stews], to gather the dissolute unto him. This is the rock 
whereupon his church is built. Hereby the man is grown 
huge and strong, like the cedars which are not shaken with 
the wind, because princes have been as children, over tender- 
hearted, and could not resist. 

Hereby it is come to pass, as you see this day, that the man 
of sin doth war against us, not by men of a language which 
we cannot understand, but he cometh as Jeroboam against 
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Judah, and bringeth the fruit of our own bodies to eat us up, 
that the bowels of the child may be made the mother’s grave, 
that hath caused no small number of our brethren to forsake 
their native country, and with all disloyalty to cast off the 
yoke of their allegiance to our dread Sovereign, whom God 
in mercy hath set over them; for whose safeguard, if they 
carried not the hearts of tigers in the bosoms of men, they 
would think the dearest blood in their bodies well spent. 
But now, saith Abiah to Jeroboam, “ Ye think ye be able to 
* resist the kingdom of the Lord, which is in the hands of 
“the sons of David. Ye be a great multitude, the golden 
* calves are with you, which Jeroboam made you for gods: 
« have ye not driven away the priests of the Lord, the sons 
“ of Aaron, and the Levites, and have made you priests lke 
* the people of nations? whosoever cometh with young bullock 
«‘ and seven rams, the same may be a priest of them that are 
“no gods*.” If I should follow the comparison, and here 
uncover the cup of those deadly and ugly abominations, 
wherewith this Jeroboam, of whom we speak, hath made the 
earth so drunk that it hath reeled under us, I know your 
godly hearts would loath to see them. For my own part, I 
delight not to rake in such filth, I had rather take a garment 
upon my shoulders, and go with my face from them to cover 
them. The Lord open their eyes, and cause them, if it be 
possible, at the length to see how they are wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, Put it, O Lord, 
in their hearts to seek white raiment, and to cover them- 
selves, that their filthy nakedness may no longer appear. For, 
beloved in Christ, we bow our knees, and lift up our hands to 
heaven in our chambers secretly, and openly in our churches 
we pray heartily and hourly, even for them also: though the 
pope hath given out as a judge, in a solemn declaratory sen- 
tence of excommunication against this land, that our gracious 
Lady hath quite abolished prayers within her realm ; and 
his scholars, whom he hath taken from the midst of us, have 
in their published writings charged us not only not to have 
any holy assemblies unto the Lord for prayer, but to “ hold 
“9 common school of sin and flattery; to hold sacrilege to 
« be God’s service; unfaithfulness, and breach of promise to 
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“ God, to give it to a strumpet, to be a virtue; to abandon 
« fasting ; to abhor confession; to mislike with penance; to 
“ like well of usury ; to charge none with restitution ; to find 
“ no good before God in single life, nor in no well-working;”... 
“ that all men, as they fall to us, are much worsed, and more 
“ than afore corrupted.” I do not add one word or syllable 
unto that which Master Bristow, a man both born and 
sworn amongst us, hath taught his hand to deliver to the 
view of all. I appeal to the conscience of every soul, that 
hath been truly converted by us, Whether his heart were 
never raised up to God by our preaching ; whether the words 
of our exhortation never wrung any tear of a penitent heart 
from his eyes; whether his soul never reaped any joy, any 
comfort, any consolation in Christ Jesus, by our sacraments, 
and prayers, and psalms, and thanksgiving ; whether he were 
never bettered, but always worsed by us. 

O merciful God! If heaven and earth in this case do not 
witness with us, and against them, let us be razed out from 
the land of the living! Let the earth on which we stand 
swallow us quick, as it hath done Corah, Dathan, and Abiram ! 
But * if we belong unto the Lord our God, and have not 
forsaken him ; if our priests, the sons of Aaron, minister unto 
the Lord, and the Levites in their office ; if we offer unto the 
Lord every morning and every evening the burnt-offerings 
and sweet incense of prayers and thanksgivings ; if the bread 
be set in order upon the pure table, and the candlestick of 
gold, with the lamps thereof, to burn every morning; that is 
to say, if amongst us God’s blessed sacraments be duly ad- 
ministered, his holy word sincerely and daily preached; if we 
keep the watch of the Lord our God, and if ye have forsaken 
him: then doubt ye not, this God is with us as a captain, his 
priests with sounding trumpets must cry alarm against you; 
“OQ ye children of Israel, fight not against the Lord God of 
“« your fathers, for ye shall not prosper +.” 
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THE SECOND SERMON. 


Epist. JUDE, vers. 17—2!. 


But ye, beloved, remember the words which were spoken before of the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

How that they told you, that there should be mockers in the last time, 
which should walk after their own ungodly lusts. 

These are makers of sects, fleshly, having not the Spirit. 

But ye, beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy faith, praying in the 
Holy Ghost. 

And keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, unto eternal life. 


1. ELAVING otherwhere spoken of the words of St. Jude, seem. v1. 
going next before, concerning Mockers, which should come > 
in the last time, and backsliders, which even then fell away 
from the faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; I am 
now, by the aid of Almighty God, and through the assistance 
of his good Spirit, to lay before you the words of exhortation 
which I have read. 

2. Wherein first of all, whosoever hath an eye to see, let 
him open it, and he shall well preceive how careful the Lord 
is for his children, how desirous to see them profit and grow 
up to a manly stature in Christ, how loath to have them any 
way misled, either by examples of the wicked, or by entice- 
ments of the world, and by provocation of the flesh, or by any 
other means forcible to deceive them, and likely to estrange 
their hearts from God. For God is not at that point with us, 
that he careth not whether we sink or swim. No, he hath 
written our names in the palm of his hand, in the signet upon 
his finger are we graven, in sentences not only of mercy, but 
of judgment also, we are remembered. He never denounceth 
judgments against the wicked, but he maketh some proviso 
for his children, as it were for some certain privileged persons ; 
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* not the earth, nor the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed 
“ the servants of God in their foreheads.” He never speak- 
eth of godless men, but he adjoineth words of comfort, or 
admonition, or exhortation, whereby we are moved to rest 
and settle our hearts on him. In the Second to Timothy, 
the third chapter t, “ ivil men,” saith the Apostle, “and 
“ deceivers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
“ deceived. But continue thou in the things which thou hast 
“learned.” And in the First to Timothy, the sixth chapter t, 
«Some men lusting after money, have erred from the faith, 
“and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. But 
“thou, O man of God, fly these things, and follow after 
* righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” 
In the Second to the Thessalonians, the second chapter§, 
“They have not received the love of the truth, that they 
“might be saved; God shall send them strong delusions, 
“that they may believe lies. But we ought to give thanks 
“ alway to God for you, brethren, beloved of the Lord, be- 
‘cause God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
“ through sanctification of the Spirit, and faith in the truth.” 
And in this Epistle of St. Jude, “There shall come mockers 
“in the last time, walking after their own ungodly lusts. 
“ But, beloved, edify ye yourselves in your most holy 
faith.” 

3. These sweet exhortations, which Ged putteth every 
where in the mouths of the prophets and apostles of Jesus 
Christ, are evident tokens, that God sitteth not in heaven 
careless and unmindful of our estate. Can a mother forget 
her child? Surely a mother will hardly forget her child. 
But if a mother be haply found unnatural, and do forget the 
fruit of her own womb ; yet God’s judgments shew plainly, 
that he cannot forget the man whose heart he hath framed 
and fashioned anew in simplicity and truth to serve and fear 
him. For when the wickedness of man was so great, and the 
earth so filled with cruelty, that it could not stand with the 
righteousness of God any longer to forbear, wrathful sen- 
tences brake out from him, like wine from a vessel that hath 
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no vent: “ My Spirit,” saith he, “can struggle and strive no 
“longer; an end of all flesh is come before me.” Yet then 
did Noah find grace in the eyes of the Lord: “*I will 
« establish my covenant with thee,” saith God; “thou shalt 
“ go into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy 
“ sons’ wives with thee.” 

4. Do we not see what shift God doth make for Lot and 
for his family, in the nineteenth of Genesis, lest the fiery 
destruction of the wicked should overtake him? Overnight 
the angels make inquiry, what sons and daughters, or sons- 
in-law, what wealth and substance he had. They charge him 
to carry out all, “ + Whatsoever thou hast in the city, bring 
“ it out2? God seemed to stand in a kind of fear, lest some- 
thing or other would be left behind. And his will was, that 
nothing of that which he had, not a hoof of any beast, not a 
thread of any garment, should be singed with that fire. In 
the morning the angels fail not to call him up, and to hasten 
him forward; “t{ Arise, take thy wife and thy daughters 


« which are here, that they be not destroyed in the punish- 


« ment of the city.” The angels having spoken again and 
again, Lot for all this lingereth out the time still, till at 
the length they were forced to take “both him, his wife, 
«and his daughters, by the arms (the Lord being merciful 
« unto him), and to carry them forth, and set them without 
“ the city.” . 

5. Was there ever any father. thus careful to save his 
child from the flame? A man would think, that now being 
spoken unto to escape for his life, and not to look behind 
him, nor to tarry in the plain, but to hasten to the mountain, 
and there to save himself, he should do it gladly. Yet 
behold, now he is so far off from a cheerful and willing heart 
to do whatsoever is commanded him for his own weal, that 
he beginneth to reason the matter, as if God had mistaken 
one place for another, sending him to the hill, when salvation 
was in the city. “|| Not so, my Lord, I beseech thee; be- 
« hold, thy servant hath found grace in thy sight, and thou 
« hast magnified thy mercy, which thou hast shewed unto me 
“in saving my life. I cannot escape in the mountain, lest 
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a ota “some evil take me and I die. Here is a city hard by, a 
——— “ small thing; O, let me escape thither, (is it not a small 
“ thing?) and my soul shall live.” Well, God is contented 
to yield to any conditions. “* Behold, I have received thy 
“ request concerning this thing also, I will spare this city for 
“ which thou hast spoken; haste thee, save thee there. For 

* T can do nothing till thou come thither.” 

6. He could do nothing! Not because of the weakness of 
his strength (for who is like unto the Lord in Age ?) but 
because of the greatness of his merey, which would not suffer 
him to lift up his arm against that city, nor to pour out his 
wrath upon that place, where his righteous servant had a fancy 
to remain, and a desire to dwell. O the depth of the riches 
of the mercy and love of God! God is afraid to offend us 
which are not afraid to displease him; God can do nothing 
till he have saved us, which can find in our hearts rather to 
do any thing than to serve him. It contenteth him not to 
exempt us when the pit is digged for the wicked; to comfort 
us at every mention which is made of reprobates and godless 
men; to save us as the apple of his own eye when fire cometh 
down from heaven to consume the inhabitants of the earth; 
except every prophet, and every Apostle, and every servant 
whom he sendeth forth, do come loaden with these or the like 
exhortations, “O beloved, edify yourselves in your most holy 
“faith. Give yourselves to prayer in the Spirit, keep your- 
“ selves in the love of God. Look for the mercy of our Lord 
** Jesus Christ unto eternal life.”” 

7. “ Edify yourselves.” The speech is borrowed from 
material builders, and must be spiritually understood. It 
appeareth in the sixth of St. John’s Gospel by the Jews, that 
their mouths did water too much for bodily food: “+ Our 
“ fathers,” say they, “did eat manna in the desert, as it is 
“ written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat 3 Lord, 
“ evermore give us of this bread.” Our Saviour, to turn their 
appetite another way, maketh them this answer: « t Iam the 
“ Bread of Life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger ; 
“and he that believeth in me shall never thirst.” 

8. An usual practice it is of Satan, to cast heaps of worldly 
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baggage in our way, that whilst we desire to heap up gold as 
dust, we may be brought at the length to esteem vilely that 
spiritual bliss. Christ, in the sixth of Matthew™, to correct 
this evil affection, putteth us in mind to lay up treasure for 
ourselves in heaven. The Apostle, misliking the vanity of 
those women, which attired themselves more costly than be- 
seemed the heavenly calling of such as professed the fear of 
God, willeth them to clothe themselves with shamefacedness 
and modesty, and to put on the apparel of good works. “ Ta- 
“liter pigmentate, Deum habebitis amatorem,” + saith Ter- 
tullian. Put on righteousness as a garment ; instead of civet, 
have faith, which may cause a savour of life to issue from you, 
and God shall be enamoured, he shall be ravished with your 
beauty. These are the ornaments, and bracelets, and jewels, 
which inflame the love of Christ, and set his heart on fire 
upon his spouse. We see how he breaketh out in the Can- 
ticles at the beholding of this attire: “ { How fair art thou, 
« and how pleasant art thou, O my love, in these pleasures we 
g. And perhaps St. Jude exhorteth us here not to build our 
houses, but ourselves, foreseeing by the Spirit of the Almighty 
which was with him, that there should be men in the last days 
like to those in the first, which should encourage and stir up each 
other to make brick, and to burn it in the fire, to build houses 
huge as cities, and towers as high as heaven, thereby to get 
them a name upon earth; men that should turn out the poor, 
and the fatherless, and the widow, to build places of rest for 
dogs and swine in their rooms; men that should lay houses of 
prayer even with the ground, and make them stables where 
God’s people have worshipped before the Lord. Surely this 
is a vanity of all vanities, and it is much amongst men; a 
special sickness of this age. What it should mean I know not, 
except God have set them on work to provide fuel against that 
day, when the Lord Jesus shall shew himself from heaven with 
his mighty angels in flaming fire. What good cometh unto 
the owners of these things, saith Solomon, but only the be- 
holding thereof with their eyes? “ § Martha, Martha, thou 
« busiest thyself about many things ; one thing is necessary.” 
Ye are too busy, my brethren, with timber and brick; they 
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serM. vi. have chosen the better part, they have taken a better course, 

~__ that build themselves. “* Ye are the temples of the living 

«© God, as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and will walk 

“in them; and they shall be my people, and I will be their 
£-Gody? 

10. Which of you will gladly remain or abide in a mishapen, 
or a ruinous, or a broken house? And shall we suffer sin and 
vanity to drop in at our eyes, and at our ears, at every corner 
of our bodies, and of our souls, knowing that we are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost? Which of you receiveth a guest 
whom he honoureth, or whom he loveth, and doth not sweep 
his chamber against his coming? And shall we suffer the 
chamber of our hearts and consciences to lie full of vomiting, 
full of filth, full of garbage, knowing that Christ hath said, 
+] and my Father will come and dwell with you?” Is it 
meet for your oxen to le in parlours, and yourselves to lodge 
in cribs? Or is it seemly for yourselves to dwell in your 
ceiled houses, and the house of the Almighty to lie waste, 
whose house ye are yourselves? Do not our eyes behold, how 
God every day overtaketh the wicked in their journeys, how 
suddenly they pop down into the pit? how God’s judgments 
for their crimes come so swiftly upon them, that they have not 
the leisure to cry, alas? how their life is cut off like a thread 
in a moment? how they pass like a shadow? how they open 
their mouths to speak, and God taketh them even in the midst 
of a vain or an idle word? and dare we for all this lie down, 
take our rest, eat our meat securely and carelessly in the midst 
of so great and so many ruins? Blessed and praised for ever 
and ever be his name, who perceiving of how senseless and 
heavy metal we are made, hath instituted in his Church a 
spiritual supper t, and an holy communion to be celebrated 
often, that we might thereby be occasioned often to examine 
these buildings of ours, in what case they stand. For sith God 
doth not dwell in temples which are unclean, sith a shrine 
cannot be a sanctuary unto him; and this supper is received 
as a seal unto us, that we are his house and his sanctuary; that 
his Christ is as truly united to me, and I to him, as my arm is 
united and knit unto my shoulder; that he dwelleth in me as 
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verily as the elements of bread and wine abide within me; SERM. VI. 


which persuasion, by receiving these dreadful mysteries, we — 


profess ourselves to have, a due comfort, if truly ; and if in 
hypocrisy, then woe worth us :—therefore ere we put forth our 
hands to take this blessed sacrament, we are charged to ex- 
amine and try our hearts whether God be in us of a truth or 
no: and if by faith and love unfeigned we be found the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, then to judge whether we have had 
such regard every one to our building, that the Spirit which 
dwelleth in us hath no way been vexed, molested, and grieved: 
or if it had, as no doubt sometimes it hath by incredulity, 
sometimes by breach of charity, sometimes by want of zeal, 
sometimes by spots of life, even in the best and most perfect 
amongst us: (for who can say his heart is clean ?) O then, to 
fly unto God by unfeigned repentance, to fall down before 
him in the humility of our souls, begging of him whatsoever is 
needful to repair our decays, before we fall into that desola- 
tion whereof the Prophet speaketh *, saying, “Thy breach is 
great like the sea, who can heal thee er 

11. Receiving the Sacrament of the Supper of the Lord 
after this sort (you that are spiritual judge what I speak) is 
not all other wine like the water of Marah, being compared to 
the cup which we bless? Is not manna like to gall, and our 
bread like to manna? Is there not a taste, a taste of Christ 
Jesus in the heart of him that eateth? Doth not he which 
drinketh behold plainly in this cup, that his soul is bathed in 
the blood of the Lamb? O beloved in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, if ye will taste how sweet the Lord is, if ye will 
receive the King of Glory, “ build yourselves.” 

12. Young men, I speak this to you, for ye are his house, 
because by faith ye are conquerors over Satan, and have over- 
come that evil. Fathers, I speak it also to you; ye are his 
house, because ye have known him, which is from the begin- 
ning. Sweet babes, I speak it even to you also; ye are his 
house, because your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 
Matrons and sisters, I may not hold it from you; ye are also 
the Lord’s building, and, as St. Peter speaketh Tt, “ heirs of 
“ the grace of life,” as well as we. Though it be forbidden 
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sERM. v1. you to open your mouths in public assemblies, yet ye must be 
3 *4 5 inquisitive in things concerning this building which is of God, 
with your husbands and friends at home; not as Delilah with 
Samson, but as Sarah with Abraham ; whose daughters ye are, 

whilst ye do well, and build yourselves. 

13. Having spoken thus far of the exhortation, as whereby 
we are called upon to edify and build ourselves; it remaineth 
now, that we consider the thing prescribed, namely, wherein 
we must be built. This prescription standeth also upon two 
points, the thing prescribed, and the adjuncts of the thing. 
And that is, our most pure and holy faith. 

14. The thing prescribed is faith. For as in a chain, which 
is made of many links, if you pull the first, you draw the rest; 
and as in a ladder of many staves, if you take away the lowest, 
all hope of ascending to the highest will be removed: so, be- 
cause all the precepts and promises in the law and in the 
Gospel do hang upon this, Belveve ; and because the last of 
the graces of God doth so follow the first, that he glorifieth 
none, but whom he hath justified, nor justifieth any, but 
whom he hath called to a true, effectual, and lively faith in 
Christ Jesus ; therefore St. Jude exhorting us to dwild ourselves, 
mentioneth here expressly only faith, as the thing wherein we 
must be edified ; for that faith is the ground and the glory of 
all the welfare of this building. 

15. “ Ye are not strangers and foreigners, but citizens with the 
“saints, and of the household of God,” saith the Apostle *, 
“ and are built upon the foundation of the Prophets and Apo- 
“ stles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone, in 
“ whom all the building being coupled together, groweth unto 
“an holy temple in the Lord, in whom ye also are built 
“ together to be the habitation of God by the Spirit.” And we 
are the habitation of God by the Spirit, if we believe. For it 
is written +, “ Whosoever confesseth that Jesus is the Son of 
“ God, in him God dwelleth, and he in God.” The strength 
of this habitation is great, it prevaileth against Satan, it con- 
quereth sin, it hath death in derision; neither principalities 
nor powers can throw it down; it leadeth the world captive, 
ancl bringeth every enemy that riseth up against it to confusion 
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and shame, and all by faith; for “this is the victory that 
“ overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is it that over- 
“ eometh the world, but he which believeth that Jesus is the 
« Son of God * ?” 

16. The strength of every building, which is of God, stand- 
eth not in any man’s arms or legs; it is only in our faith, as 
the valour of Samson lay only in his hair. This is the reason, 
why we are so earnestly called upon to edify ourselves in faith. 
Not as if this bare action of our minds, whereby we believe 
the Gospel of Christ, were able in itself, as of itself, to make 
us unconquerable, and invincible, like stones, which abide in 
the building for ever, and fall not out. No, it is not the 
worthiness of our believing, it is the virtue of him in whom 
we believe, by which we stand sure, as houses that are builded 
upon a rock. He is a wise man which hath builded his house 
upon a rock; for he hath chosen a good foundation, and no 
doubt his house will stand. But how shall it stand? Verily, 
by the strength of the rock which beareth it, and by nothing 
else+. Our fathers, whom God delivered out of the land of 
Egypt, were a people that had no peers amongst the nations 
of the earth, because they were built by faith upon the rock, 
which rock is Christ. “And the rock,” saith the Apostle in 
the First to the Corinthians, the tenth chapter tf, “ did follow 
“them.” Whereby we learn not only this, that being built 
by faith on Christ as on a rock, and grafted into him as into 
an olive, we receive all our strength and fatness from him ; 
but also, that this strength and fatness of ours ought to be no 
cause why we should be highminded, and not work out our 
salvation with a reverent trembling and holy fear. For if thou 
boastest thyself of thy faith, know this, that Christ chose his 
Apostles, his Apostles chose not him ; that Israel followed not 
the rock, but the rock followed Israel; and that thou bearest 
not the root, but the root thee§. So that every heart must 
this think, and every tongue must thus speak, “ Not unto us, 
«© Lord, not unto us,” nor unto any thing which is within 
us, but unto thy name only, only to thy name belongeth all 
the praise of all the treasures and riches of every temple which 
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is of God. This excludeth all boasting and vaunting of our 
———— fath, 

17. But this must not make us careless to edify ourselves 
in faith. It is the Lord that delivereth men’s souls from death, 
but_ not except they put their trust in his mercy. It is God 
that hath given us eternal life, but no otherwise than thus, If 
we believe in the name of the Son of God; for he that hath not 
the Son of God, hath not life*, It was the Spirit of the Lord 
which came upon Samson, and made him strong to tear a lion, 
as a man would rend a kid; but his strength forsook him, and 
he became like other men when the razor had touched his 
head. It is the power of God whereby the faithful “have 
« subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained the 
“ promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence 
“ of fire, escaped the edge of the sword+:” but take away 
their faith, and doth not their strength forsake them? are they 
not like unto other men? 

18. If ye desire yet further to know how necessary and 
needful it is that we edify and build up ourselves in faith, 
mark the words of the blessed Apostles}: Without faith 
“ it is impossible to please God.” If I offer unto God all the 
sheep and oxen that are in the world; if all the temples that 
were builded since the days of Adam till this hour, were of 
my foundation; if I break my very heart with calling upon 
God, and wear out my tongue with preaching; if I sacrifice 
my body and soul unto him, “and have no faith,” all this 
availeth nothing. Without faith it is impossible to please 
“ God.” Our Lord and Saviour therefore being asked in the 
sixth of St. John’s Gospel, “ What shall we do that we might 
‘ work the works of God?” maketh answer, “This is the 
« work of God, that ye believe in him whom he hath sent §,” 

19. That no work of ours, no building of ourselves in any 
thing can be available or profitable unto us, except we be 
paifad and built in faith, what need we to seek about for long 
proof? Look upon Israel, once the very chosen and peculiar 
of God, to whom the adoption of the faithful, and the glory 


‘of cherubins, and the covenants of mercy, and the law of 
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Moses, and the service of God, and the promises of Christ sERM. v1. 
were made impropriate, who not only were the offspring of - 
Abraham, father unto all them which do believe, but Christ 
their offspring, which is God to be blessed for evermore. 

20. Consider this people, and learn what it is to build your- 
selves in faith. They were the Lord’s vine: “* He brought 
“ it out of Egypt, he threw out the heathen from their places, 
“that it might be planted; he made room for it, and caused 
“it to take root, till it had filled the earth; the mountains 
‘ were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
« were as the goodly cedars. She stretched out her branches 
“ unto the sea, and her boughs unto the river.” But, when 
God having sent both his servants and his Son to visit this 
vine, they neither spared the one, nor received the other, but 
stoned the prophets, and crucified the Lord of glory which 
came unto them; then began the curse of God to come upon 
them, even the curse whereof the prophet David hath 
spoken +, saying, “ Let their table be made a snare, and a 
“ net, and a stumblingblock, even for a recompense unto 
« them, let their eyes be darkened, that they do not see, bow 
« down their backs for ever,’ keep them down. And sithence 
the hour that the measure of their infidelity was first made 
up, they have been spoiled with wars, eaten up with plagues, 
spent with hunger and famine; they wander from place to 
place, and are become the most base and contemptible people 
that are under the sun. Ephraim, which before was a terror 
unto nations, and they trembled at his voice, is now by in- 
fidelity so vile, that he seemeth as a thing cast out, to be 
trampled under men’s feet. In the midst of these desolations 
they cry, “ { Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts, look 
« down from heaven, behold and visit this vine:” but their | 
very prayers are turned into sin, and their cries are no better 
than the lowing of beasts before him, ‘ Well,” saith the 
Apostle §, “by their unbelief they are broken off, and thou 
« dost stand by thy faith. Behold therefore the bountifulness 
« and severity of God; towards them severity, because they 
« have fallen, bountifulness towards thee, if thou continue in 
‘his bountifulness, or else thou shalt be cut off.” If they 
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forsake their unbelief and be grafted in again, and we at any 
time for the hardness of our hearts be broken off, it will be 
such a judgment as will amaze all the powers and principali- 
ties which are above. Who hath searched the counsel of 
God concerning this secret? and who doth not see, that 
Infidelity doth threaten Lo-ammi* unto the Gentiles, as it 
hath brought Lo-ruchama+ upon the Jews? It may be that 
these words seem dark unto you. But the words of the 
Apostle, in the eleventh to the Romans, are plain enough ; 
« +1f God hath not spared the natural branches, take heed, 
« take heed, lest he spare not thee.” Build thyself in faith. 
Thus much of the thing which is prescribed, and wherein we 
are exhorted to edify ourselves. Now consider the conditions 
and properties which are in this place annexed unto faith. 
The former of them (for there are but two) is this, Edify 
yourselves in your faith. 

a1. A strange and a strong delusion it is wherewith the 
man of sin hath bewitched the world; a forcible spirit of 
error it must needs be, which hath brought men to such a 
senseless and unreasonable persuasion as this is, not only that 
men clothed with mortality and sin, as we ourselves are, can 
do God so much service, as shall be able to make a full and 
perfect satisfaction before the tribunal seat of God for their 
own sins, yea a great deal more than is sufficient for them- 
selves; but also that a man at the hands of a bishop or a 
pope, for such or such a price, may buy the overplus of other 
men’s merits, purchase the fruits of other men’s labours, and 
build his soul by another man’s faith. Is not this man 
drowned in the gall of bitterness? Is his heart right im the 
sight of God? Can he have any part or fellowship with 
Peter, and with the successors of Peter, who thinketh so 
vilely of building the precious temples of the Holy Ghost ? 
Let his money perish with him, and he with it, because he 
judgeth that the gift of God may be sold for money. 

22. But, beloved in the Lord, deceive not yourselves, 
neither suffer ye yourselves to be deceived: ye can receive 
no more ease nor comfort for your souls by another man’s 
faith, than warmth for your bodies by another man’s clothes, 
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or sustenance by the bread which another doth eat. The 
just shall live by his own faith. “ Let a saint, yea a martyr 
“content himself, that he hath cleansed himself of his own 
“sins *,” saith Tertullian. No saint or martyr can cleanse 
himself of his own sins. But if so be a saint or a martyr can 
cleanse himself of his own sins, it is sufficient that he can do 
it for himself. Did ever any man by his death deliver another 
man from death, except only the Son of God? He indeed 
was able to safe-conduct a thief from the cross to paradise: 
for to this end he came, that being himself pure from sin, he 
might obey for sinners. Thou which thinkest to do the like, 
and supposest that thou canst justify another by thy righteous- 
ness, if thou be without sin, then lay down thy life for thy 
brother; die for me. But if thou be a sinner, even as I am 
a sinner, how can the oil of thy lamp be sufficient both for 
thee and for me? Virgins that are wise, get ye oil, while ye 
have day, into your own lamps.. For out of all peradventure, 
others, though they would, can neither give nor sell. Edify 
yourselves in your own most holy faith. And let this be 
observed for the first property of that wherein we ought to 
edify ourselves. 

23. Our faith being such, is that indeed which St. Jude 
doth here term faith: namely, a thing most holy. The reason 
is this; we are justified by faith: for Abraham believed, and 
this was imputed unto him for righteousness. Being: justified, 


all our iniquities are covered ; God beholdeth us in the rights 


eousness which is imputed, and not in the sins which we have 
committed. : 

24. It is true we are full of sin, both original and actual ; 
whosoever denieth it is a double sinner, for he is both a sinner 
and a liar. To deny sin, is most plainly and clearly to prove 
it ; because he that saith he hath no sin, lieth, and by lying 
proveth that he hath sin. 

25. But imputation of righteousness hath covered the sins 
of every soul which believeth; God by pardoning our sin 
hath taken it away: so that now, although our transgressions 
-be multiplied above the hairs of our head, yet being justified, 
we are as free and as clear as if there were no one spot 
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or stain of any uncleanness in us. For it is God that justi- 
fieth ; “and who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
« chosen?” saith the Apostle in the eighth chapter to the 
Romans. 

26. Now sin being taken away, we are made the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ. For David speaking of this righteous- 
ness, saith *, “Blessed is the man whose iniquities are for- 
« given.” No man is blessed, but in the righteousness of 
God: every man whose sin is taken away is blessed; there- 
fore every man whose sin is covered, is made the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ. This righteousness doth make us 
to appear most holy, most pure, most unblamable before 
him, 

27. This then is the sum of that which I say faith doth 
justify ; justification washeth away sin; sin removed, we are 
clothed with the righteousness which is of God; the righteous- 
ness of God maketh us most holy. Every of these I have 
proved by the testimony of God’s own mouth. Therefore I 
conclude, that faith is that which maketh us most holy; m 
consideration whereof, it is called in this place, “ Our most 
holy faith.” 

28. To make a wicked and a sinful man most holy through 
his believing, is more than to create a world of nothing. Our 
faith most holy! Surely, Solomon could not shew the queen 
of Sheba so much treasure in all his kingdom, as is lapt up in 
these words. O that our hearts were stretched out like tents, 
and that the eyes of our understanding were as bright as the 
sun, that we might thoroughly know the riches of the glorious 
inheritance of saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power towards us, whom he accepteth for pure, and most 
holy, through our believing! O that the Spirit of the Lord 
would give this doctrine entrance into the stony and brazen 
heart of the Jew +, which followeth the law of righteousness, 
but cannot attain unto the righteousness of the law! Where- 
fore? saith the Apostle. They seek righteousness, and not 
by faith. Wherefore they stumble at Christ, they are bruised, 
shivered to pieces as a ship that hath run herself upon a rock. 
O that God would cast down the eyes of the proud, and 
humble the souls of the high-minded, that they might at the 
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length abhor the garments of their own flesh, which cannot 


SERM. VI. 
29. 


hide their nakedness, and put on the faith of Christ Jesus, as ——_— 


he did put it on, which hath said, “ * Doubtless I think 
* all things but loss, for the excellent knowledge sake of 
* Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have counted all things 
* loss, and do judge them to be dung, that I might win 
“ Christ, and might be found in him, not having my own 
“ righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through 
* the faith of Christ, even the righteousness which is of God 
“ through faith.” O that God would open the ark of mercy, 
wherein this doctrine lieth, and set it wide before the eyes of 
poor afflicted consciences, which fly up and down upon the 
water of their afflictions, and can see nothing but only the 
gulf and deluge of their sins, wherein there is no place for 
them to rest their feet. The God of pity and compassion 
give you all strength and courage, every day, and every hour, 
and every moment, to build and edify yourselves in this most 
pure and holy faith. And thus much both of the thing pre- 
scribed in this exhortation, and also of the properties of the 
thing, “ Build yourselves in your most holy faith.” I would 
come to the next branch, which is of prayer; but I cannot lay 
this matter out of my hands, till I have added somewhat for 
the applying of it both to others and to ourselves, 

2g. For your better understanding of matters contained in 
this exhortation, “ Build yourselves,” you must note, that 
every church and congregation doth consist of a multitude of 
believers, as every house is built of many stones, And 
although the nature of the mystical body of the church be 
such, that it suffereth no distinction in the invisible members, 
but whether it be Paul or Apollos, prince or prophet, he 
that is taught, or he that teacheth, all are equally Christ’s, 
and Christ is equally theirs: yet in the external administra- 
tion of the church of God, because God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace, it is necessary that in every congre- 
gation there be a distinction, if not of inward dignity, yet of 
outward degree; so that all are saints, or seem to be saints, 
and should be as they seem. But are all Apostles? If the 
whole body were an eye, where were then the hearing? 
God therefore hath given some to be Apostles, and some to 
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sERM. v1. be pastors, &c. for the edification of the body of Christ. In 
_3°3" which work we are God’s labourers, saith the Apostle, and ye 
are God’s husbandry, and God’s building. 

30. The Church, respected with reference unto administra- 
tion ecclesiastical, doth generally consist but of two sorts of 
men, the labourers and the building; they which are minis- 
tered unto, and they to whom the work of the ministry is 
committed ; pastors, and the flock over whom the Holy Ghost 
hath made them overseers. If the guide of a congregation, 
be his name or his degree whatsoever, be diligent in his 
vocation, feeding the flock of God which dependeth upon 
him, caring for it, “* not by constraint, but willingly ; not 
“for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind;” not as though he 
would tyrannize over God’s heritage, but as a pattern unto 
the flock, wisely guiding them: if the people in their degree 
do yield themselves framable to the truth, not like rough 
stone or flint, refusing to be smoothed and squared for the 
building: if the magistrate do carefully and diligently survey 
the whole order of the work, providing by statutes and laws, 
and bodily punishments, if need require, that all things might 
be done according to the rule which cannot deceive, even as 
Moses provided that all things might be done according to 
the pattern which he saw in the Mount; there the words of 
this exhortation are truly and effectually heard. Of such a 
congregation every man will say, “ Behold a people that are 
“ wise, a people that walk in the statutes and ordinances 
‘ of their God, a people full of knowledge and understand- 
“ine, a people that have skill in building themselves.” 
Where it is otherwise, there, “as by slothfulness the roof doth 
« decay ;” and as by “idleness of hands the house droppeth 
“ through,” as it is in the tenth of Ecclesiastes, verse 18, so 
first one piece, and then another of their building shall fall 
away, till there be not a stone left upon a stone. 

31. We see how fruitless this exhortation hath been to such 
as bend all their travel only to build and manage a papacy 
upon earth, without any care in the world of building them- 
selves in their most holy faith. God’s people have inquired at 
their mouths, “ What shall we do to have eternally life?” 
Wherein shall we build and edify ourselves? And they have 
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departed home from their prophets, and from their priests, srr. vr. 
laden with doctrines which are precepts of men; they have 2% _ 
been taught to tire out themselves with bodily exercise : 

those things are enjoined them, which God did never require 

at their hands, and the things he doth require are kept from 

them ; their eyes are fed with pictures, and their ears filled 

with melody, but their souls do wither, and starve, and pine 

away: they cry for bread, and behold stones are offered 

them ; they ask for fish, and see they have scorpions in their 

hands. Thou seest, O Lord, that they build themselves, 

but not in faith; they feed their children, but not with 

food: their rulers say with shame, bring, and not build. But 

God is righteous ; their drunkenness stinketh, their abomina- 

tions are known, their madness is manifest, the wind hath 

bound them up in her wings, and they shall be ashamed 

of their doings. “* Ephraim,” saith the Prophet, “is joined 

“to idols, let him alone.” I will turn me, therefore, from 

the priests, which do minister unto idols, and apply this exhor- 

tation to them whom God hath appointed to feed his chosen in 

Israel. 

32. If there be any feeling of Christ, and drop of heavenly 
dew, or any spark of God’s good Spirit within you, stir it up, 
be careful to build and edify, first yourselves, and then your 
flocks, in this most holy faith. 

33. I say, first yourselves; for, he which will set the hearts 
of other men on fire with the love of Christ, must himself 
burn with love. It is want of faith in ourselves, my brethren, 
which makes us wretchless + in building others. We forsake 
the Lord’s inheritance, and feed it not. What is the reason 
of this? Our own desires are settled where they should not 
be. We ourselves are like those women which have a longing 
to eat coals, and lime, and filth; we are fed, some with honour, 
some with ease, some with wealth; the gospel waxeth loath- 
some and unpleasant in our taste; how should we then have 
a care to feed others with that which we cannot. fancy 
ourselves? If faith wax cold and slender in the heart of the 
prophet, it will soon perish from the ears of the people. 
The Prophet Amos speaketh of a famine, saying, “{I will 
“send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a 
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“ thirst of water, but of hearing the word of the Lord. Men 
*¢ shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north unto the 
“ east shall they run to and fro, to seek the word of the Lord, 
* and shall not find it.” “* Judgment must begin at the 
“house of God,” saith Peter. Yea, I say, at the sanctuary of 
God this judgment must begin. This famine must begin at 
the heart of the prophet. He must have darkness for a vision, 
he must stumble at noon-day +, as at the twilight, and then 
truth shall fall in the midst of the streets; then shall the 
people wander from sea to sea, and from the*north unto 
the east shall they run to and fro, to seek the word of the 
Lord. 

34. In the second of Haggai, “ t Speak now,” saith God 
to his prophet, “speak now to Zerubbabel, the son of Sheal- 
“ tiel, prince of Judah, and to Jehoshua, the son of Jehozadak 
* the high priest, and to the residue of the people, saying, 
* Who is left’ among you that saw this house in her first 
“ glory, and how do you see it now? Is not this house in 
“ your eyes, in comparison of it, as nothing?” The prophet 
would have all men’s eyes turned to the view of themselves, 
every sort brought to the consideration of their present state. 
This is no place to shew what duty Zerubbabel or Jehoshua 
doth owe unto God in this respect. They have, I doubt not, 
such as put them hereof in remembrance. I ask of you, 
which are a part of the residue of God’s elect and chosen 
people, Who is there amongst you that hath taken a survey 
of the house of God, as it was in the days of the blessed 
Apostles of Jesus Christ ? Who is there amongst you that 
hath seen and considered this holy temple in her first glory ? 
And how do you see it now? Is it not in comparison of the 
other almost as nothing, when ye look upon them which 
have undertaken the charge of your souls, and know how far 
these are for the most part grown out of kind, how few there 
be that tread the steps of their ancient predecessors, ye are 
easily filled with indignation, easily drawn unto these com- 
plaints, wherein the difference of present from former times is 
bewailed ; easily persuaded to think of them that lived to 
enjoy the days which now are gone, “Surely they were 
“‘ happy in comparison of us that have succeeded them: were 


* 1-Pet.-iv, 19. + [noondays Ed, 1622.] t Hagg. ii. 2, 3. 
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“not their bishops men unreprovable, wise, righteous, holy, 
“ temperate, well reported of, even of those which were 
“ without? Were not their pastors, guides, and teachers, 
« able and willing to exhort with wholesome doctrine, and to 
“improve which gainsayed the truth? had they priests 
“ made of the refuse of the people? were men, like to the 
« children which were in Nineveh, unable to discern between 
«“ the right hand and the left, presented to the charge of their 
“ congregation? did their teachers leave their flocks, over 
« which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers? did their 
“ prophets enter upon holy things as spoils, without a reverend 
“calling? were their leaders so unkindly affected towards 
«them, that they could find in their hearts to sell them as 
« sheep or oxen, not caring how they made them away ?” But, 
beloved, deceive not yourselves. Do the faults of your guides 
and pastors offend you? It is your faults if they be thus 
faulty. ‘“Nullus, qui malum rectorem patitur, eum accuset ; 
“ quia sui fuit meriti perversi pastoris subjacere ditioni,” 
saith St. Gregory ; “ Whosoever thou art whom the incon- 
« yenience of an evil governor doth press, accuse thyself, and 
“ not him: his being such is thy deserving.” “ *O ye diso- 
« bedient children, turn again,” saith the Lord, “ and then will 
« T give you pastors according to mine own heart, which shall 
feed you with knowledge and understanding.” So that the 
only way to repair all ruins, breaches, and offensive decays, 
in others, is to begin reformation at yourselves. Which that 
we may all sincerely, seriously, and speedily do, God the 
Father grant for his Son our Saviour Jesus’s sake, unto whom, 
with the Holy Ghost, three Persons, one eternal and ever- 
lasting God, be honour, and glory, and praise, for ever. 
Amen, 


* Jer, iil. 14, 15. 
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SERMON, 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF 


BISHOP ANDREWS 


Marr. vii. 7, 8 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. For whosoever asketh, &c. 
seru.vi. AS all the creatures of God, which attain their highest per- 
-__ feetion by process of time, are in their first beginning raw ; 
so man, in the end of his race the perfectest, is at his entrance 
thereunto the weakest, and thereby longer enforced to con- 
tinue a subject for other men’s compassion to work upon 
voluntarily, without any other persuader, besides their own 
secret inclination, moving them to repay to the common stock 
of humanity such help, as they know that themselves before 
must needs have borrowed; the state and condition of all 
flesh being herein alike. It cometh hereby to pass, that 
although there be in us, when we enter into this present 
world, no conceit or apprehension of our own misery, and 
for a long time after no ability, as much as to crave help 
or succour at other men’s hands; yet through his most 
good and gracious providence, which feedeth the young, even 
of feathered fowls and ravens, (whose natural significations of 


their necessities are therefore termed in Scripture “ 


prayers 
“ and invocations*” 


which God doth hear,) we amongst them 
whom he values at a far higher rate than millions of brute 
creatures, do find by perpetual experience daily occasions 
given unto every of us, religiously to acknowledge with the 


* [Psalm cxlvii.9.] 
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Prophet David*, “Thou, O Lord, from our birth hast been SERM, VII, 
“ merciful unto us, we have tasted thy goodness, hanging 

“ even at our mothers’ breasts.” That God, which during 

infancy preserveth us without our knowledge, teacheth us at 

years of discretion how to use our own abilities for procure- 

ment of our own good. 

“ Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and you shall 
“ find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For whoso- 
“ ever doth ask, shall receive ; whosoever doth seek, shall find ; 
*‘ the door unto every one which knocks shall be opened.” 

In which words we are first commanded to ask, seek, and 
knock: secondly, promised grace answerable unto every of 
these endeavours ; asking, we shall have; seeking, we shall 
find ; knocking, it shall be opened unto us: thirdly, this grace 
is ratiodeak warranted, because it is generally here averred, 
that no man asking, seeking, and knocking, shall fail of that 
whereunto his serious desire tendeth. 

1. Of asking or praying I shall not need to tell you, either 
at whose hands we must seek our aid, or to put you in mind 
that our hearts are those golden censers from which the fume 
of this sacred incense must ascend. For concerning the one, 
you know who it is which hath said, “ Call upon met ;” and 
of the other, we may very well think, that if any where, 
surely first and most of all in our prayers, God doth make 
his continual claim, “ Fili, da mihi cor tuum{,” Son, let me 
never fail in this duty to have thy heart. 

Against invocation of any other than God alone, if all 
arguments else should fail, the number whereof is both great 
and forcible, yet this very bar and single challenge might 
suffice; that whereas God hath in Scripture delivered us so 
many patterns for imitation when we pray, yea, framed ready. 
to our hands in a manner all, for suits and supplications, 
which our condition of life on earth may at any time need, 
there is not one, no not one to be found, directed unto angels, 
saints, or any, saving God alone. So that, if in such cases 
as this we hold it safest to be led by the best examples that 
have gone before, when we see what Noah, what Abraham, 
what Moses, what David, what Daniel, and the rest did; 
what form of prayer Christ himself likewise taught his Church, 


* Psalm xxii. 9. t Psalm 1. 15. £ Prov. xxiii. 26. 
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serm. vit. and what his blessed Apostles did practise; who can doubt 

“— but the way for us to pray so as we may undoubtedly be 

accepted, is by conforming our prayers to theirs, whose sup- 
plications we know were acceptable ? 

-~Whoso cometh unto God with a gift, must bring with him 
a cheerful heart, because he loveth Acdarem datorem*, a liberal 
and frank affection in giving. Devotion and fervency addeth 
unto prayers the same that alacrity doth unto gifts; it put- 

.teth vigour and life in them. Prayer proceedeth from want, 
which being seriously laid to heart, maketh suppliants always 
importunate; which importunity our Saviour Christ did not 
only tolerate in the woman of Canaan, but also invite and ex- 
hort thereunto, as the parable of the wicked judge sheweth. 

Our fervency sheweth us sincerely affected towards that 
we crave: but that which must make us capable thereof, is 
an humble spirit ; for God doth load with his grace the lowly, 
when the proud he sendeth empty away: and therefore to 
the end that all generations of the world might know how 
much it standeth them upon to beware of all lofty and vain 
eonceits when we offer up our supplications before him, he 
hath in the Gospel both delivered this caveat, and left it by 
a special chosen parable exemplified. +The Pharisee and 
publican having presented themselves in one and the same 
place, the temple of God, for performance of one and the same 
duty, the duty of prayer, did notwithstanding, in that respect 
only, so far differ the one from the other, that our Lord’s own 
verdict of them remaineth (as you know) on record, They de- 
parted home, the sinful publican, through humility of prayer, 
just ; the just Pharisee, through pride, sinful. So much 
better doth he accept of a contrite peccavi, than of an arrogant 
Deo gratias, 

Asking is very easy, if that were all God did require: but 
because there were means which his providence hath appointed 
for our attainment unto that which we have from him , and 
those means now and then intricated, such as require deliber- 
ation, study, and intention of wit; therefore he which em- 
boldeneth to ask, doth after invocation exact inquisition ; a 
work of difficulty. The baits of sin every where open, ready 
always to offer themselves; whereas that which is precious, 


* [2 Car) ix: 4] t Luke xviii. ro-14, 
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being hid, is not had but by being sought.  Premia non surM. vu. 
“ad magna pervenitur nisi per magnos labores:” straitness < 
and roughness are qualities incident unto every good and per- 
fect way. What booteth it to others that we wish them well, 
and do nothing for them? As little ourselves it must needs 
avail, if we pray and seek not. To trust to labour without 
prayer, it argueth impiety and profaneness; it maketh light 
of the providence of God: and although it be not the intent 
of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of those men whose re- 
ligion wanteth light of mature judgment to direct it, when we 
join with our prayer slothfulness and neglect of convenient 
labour. He which hath said, “If any man lack wisdom, let 
“ him ask”—hath in like sort commanded also to seek wis- 
dom, to search for understanding as for treasure. To them 
which did only crave a seat in the kingdom of Christ, his 
answer, as you know, in the Gospel, was this* ; To sit at my 
right hand and left hand in the seat of glory is not a matter 
of common gratuity, but of Divine assignment from God. 
He liked better of him which inquired, “+ Lord, what shall I 
« do that I may be saved?” and therefore him he directed the 
right and ready way, “ Keep the commandments.” 

IT noted before unto you certain special qualities belonging 
unto you that.ask: in them that seek there are the like: [in] 
which we may observe it is with many as with them of whom 
the Apostle speaketh {, they “are alway learning, and never 
¢ able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” “ Ex amore 
«non querunt,” saith Bernard; they seek because they are 
curious to know, and not as men desirous to obey. It was 
distress and perplexity of mind which made them inquisitive, 
of whom St. Luke in the Acts § reporteth, that sought counsel 
and advice with urgent solicitation; Men and brethren, sith 
God hath blessed you with the spirit of understanding above 
others, hide not from miserable persons that which may do 
them good; give your counsel to them that need and crave 
it at your hands, unless we be utterly forlorn; shew us, teach 
us, what we may do and live. That which our Saviour doth 
say of prayer in the open streets, of causing trumpets to be 
blown before us when we give our alms, and of making our 
service of God a means to purchase the praise of men, must 
_ * Matt. xx. 23. t Matt. xix.16,17. { 2 Tim. die 7o. -Sieeie 
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sErM, vil. here be applied to you, who never seek what they ought, but 


I. 





only when they may be sure to have store of lookers on. 
“ On my bed,” saith the Canticles*, “there did I seek whom 
“ my soul doth love.” When therefore thou resolvest thyself 
to.seek, go not out of thy chamber into the streets, but shun 
that frequency which distracteth; single thyself from thyself, 
if such sequestration may be attained. When thou seekest, 
let the love of obedience, the sense and feeling of thy neces- 
sity, the eye of singleness and sincere meaning guide thy 
footsteps, and thou canst not slide. i 

You see what it is to ask and seek; the next is “knock.” 
There is always in every good thing which we ask, and which 
we seek, some main wall, some barred gate, some strong im- 
pediment or other objecting itself in the way between us and 
home; for removal whereof, the help of stronger hands than 
our own is necessary. As therefore asking hath relation to 
the want of good things desired, and seeking to the natural 
ordinary means of attainment thereunto; so knocking is re- 
quired in regard of hinderances, lets, or impediments, which 
are doors shut up against us, till such time as it please the 
goodness of Almighty God to set them open: in the mean 
while our duty here required is to knock. Many are well con- 
tented to ask, and not unwilling to undertake some pains in 
seeking ; but when once they see impediments which flesh and 
blood doth judge invincible, their hearts are broken. Israel 
in Egypt, subject to miseries of intolerable servitude, craved 
with sighs and tears deliverance from that estate, which then 
they were fully persuaded they could not possibly change, but 
it must needs be for the better. Being set at liberty, to seek 
the land which God had promised unto their fathers did not 
seem tedious or irksome unto them: this labour and travel 
they undertook with great alacrity, never troubled with any 
doubt, nor dismayed with any fear, till at the length they 
came to knock at those brazen gates, the bars whereof, as they 
had no means, so they had no hopes, to break asunder. Moun- 
tains on this hand, and the roaring sea before their faces ; 
then all the forces that Egypt could make, coming with as much 
rage and fury as could possess the heart of a proud, potent, 
and cruel tyrant: in these straits, at this instant, Oh, that we 
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had been so happy as to die where before we lived a hfe, serm.vn 
though toilsome, yet free from such extremities as now we are se 
fallen into! Is this the milk and honey that hath been so 
spoken of? Is this the paradise in description whereof so much 
glossing and deceiving eloquence hath been spent? Have we 
after four hundred and thirty years left Egypt to come to this ? 
While they are in the midst of their mutinous cogitations, 
Moses with all instancy beateth, and God with the hand of his 
omnipotency casteth open the gates before them, maugre even 
their own infidelity and despair. It was not strange then ; 
nor that they afterward stood in like repining terms: for till 
they came to the very brink of the river Jordan, the least cross 
accident, which lay at any time in their way, was evermore 
unto them a cause of present recidivation and relapse. They 
having the land in their possession, being seated in the heart 
thereof, and all their hardest encounters past, Joshua and the 
better sort of their governors, who saw the wonders which God 
had wrought for the good of that people, had no sooner ended 
their days, but first one tribe, then another, in the end 
all, delighted in ease; fearful to hazard themselves in fol- 
lowing the conduct of God, weary of passing so many strait 
and narrow gates, [they] condescended tc ignominious condi- 
tions of peace, joined hands with infidels, forsook Him which 
had been always the Rock of their salvation, and so had none 
to open unto them, although their occasions of knocking were 
great afterward, more and greater than before. Concerning 
Issachar, the words of Jacob, the father of all the patriarchs, 
were these; “ Issachar, though bonny and strong enough 
« ynto any labour, doth couch notwithstanding as an ass 
“ under all burdens; he shall think with himself that rest is 
« good, and the land pleasant; he shall in these considerations 
« yather endure the burden and yoke of tribute, than cast 
“ himself into hazard of war*.” We are for the most part 
all of Issachar’s disposition, we account ease cheap, howso- 
ever we buy it. And although we can haply frame ourselves 
sometimes to ask, or endure for a while to seek ; yet loath we 
are to follow a course of life, which shall too often hem us 
about with those perplexities, the dangers whereof are mani- 


festly great. 


* Gen, xlix. 14, 15. 
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But of the duties here prescribed of asking, seeking, 
knocking, thus much may suffice. The promises follow which 
God hath made. 

2. “ Ask and receive, seek and find, knock and it shall be 
« opened unto you.” Promises are made of good things to 
come; and such, while they are in expectation, have a kind 
of painfulness with them; but when the time of performance 
and of present fruition cometh, it bringeth joy. 

Abraham did somewhat rejoice in that which he saw would 
come, although knowing that many ages and generations must 
first pass: their exultation far greater, who beheld with their 
eyes, and embraced in their arms, Him which had been before 
the hope of the whole world. We have found that Messias ; 
have seen the salvation: “ Behold here the Lamb of God, 
* which taketh away the sin of the world*.” These are 
speeches of men not comforted with the hope of that they 
desire, but rapt with admiration at the view of enjoyed bliss. 

As oft therefore as our case is the same with the prophet 
David’s; or that experience of God’s abundant mercy towards 
us doth wrest from our mouths the same acknowledgments 
which it did from his, “TI called on the name of the Lord, and 
* he hath rescued his servant: I was in misery, and he saved 
* me: Thou, Lord, hast delivered my soul from death, mine 
*¢ eyes from tears, and my feet from falling + :” I have asked 
and received, sought and found, knocked and it hath been 
opened unto me: can there less be expected at our hands, 
than to take the cup of salvation, and bless, magnify, and 
extol the mercies heaped upon the heads of the sons of men? 
Are we in the case of them, who as yet do only ask and have 
not received? It is but attendance a small time, we shall re- 
joice then; but how? we shall find, but where? it shall be 
opened, but with what hand? To all which demands I must 
answer. 

Use the words of our Saviour Christ ; “ Quid hoc ad te ¢ ?” 
what are these things unto us? Is it for us to be made ac- 
quainted with the way he hath to bring his counsel and pur- 
poses about? God will not have great things brought to pass, 
either altogether without means, or by those means altogether 
which are to our seeming probable and likely. Not without 


* John i. 29, T Psalm exvi. 4—8. } John xxi. 22, 
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means, lest under colour of repose in God we should nourish ser. yu. 
at any time in ourselves idleness: not by the mere ability of : 
means gathered together through our own providence, lest 
prevailing by helps which the common course of nature 
yieldeth, we should offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving for 
whatsoever prey we take to the nets which our fingers did 
weave*; than which there cannot be to Him more intoler- 
able injury offered. “ Vere et absque dubio,” saith St, 
Bernard, “hoe quisque est pessimus, quo optimus, si hoe 
« ipsum quo est optimus adscribat sibi;” the more blest, the 
more curst, if we make his graces our own glory, without im- 
putation of all to him; whatsoever we have we steal, and the 
multiplication of God’s favours doth but aggravate the crime 
of our sacrilege. He, knowing how prone we are to unthank- 
fulness in this kind, tempereth accordingly the means, whereby 
it is his pleasure to do us good. This is the reason why God 
would neither have Gideon to conquer without any army, nor 
yet to be furnished with too great an host. This is the cause 
why, as none of the promises of God do fail, so the most are 
in such sort brought to pass, that, if we after consider the 
circuit, wherein the steps of his providence have gone, the 
due consideration thereof cannot choose but draw from us the 
selfsame words of astonishment, which the blessed Apostle 
hath; “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom of God! how 
“ unsearchable are his counsels, and his ways past finding 
“ out+! Let it therefore content us always to have his 
word for an absolute warrant; we shall receive and find in 
the end; it shall at length be opened unto you: however, or 
by what means, leave it to God. 

3. Now our Lord groundeth every man’s particular assur- 
ance touching this point upon the general rule and axiom of 
his providence, which hath ordained these effects to flow and 
issue out of these causes; gifts of suits, finding out of seek- 
ing, help out of knocking: a principle so generally true, that 
on his part it never faileth. 

For why? it is the glory of God to give; his very nature 
delighteth in it; his mercies in the current, through which 
they would pass, may be dried up, but at the head they never 
fail, Men are soon weary both of granting and of hearing 

* Habak. i. 16, t Rom. xi. 33+ 
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seRM. vil. suits, because our own insufficiency maketh us still afraid, 
se lest by benefiting of others we impoverish ourselves. We 
read of large and great proffers, which princes in their fond 
and vain-glorious moods have poured forth: as that of Herod ; 
and the like of Ahasuerus in the Book of Esther. “Ask 
“ what thou wilt, though it reach to the half of my kingdom, 
« T will give it thee*:” which very words of profusion do 
argue, that the ocean of no estate in this world doth so flow, 
but it may be emptied. He that promiseth half of his king- 
dom, foreseeth how that being gone, the remainder is but a 
moiety of that which was. What we give we leave; but 
what God bestoweth benefiteth us, and from him it taketh 
nothing: wherefore in his propositions there are no such 
fearful restraints; his terms are general in regard of making, 
« Whatsoever ye ask the Father in my namet ;” and general 
also in respect of persons, “whosoever asketh, whosoever 
“ seeketh.” It is true, St. James saith t, “Ye ask, and yet 
“ve receive not, because you ask amiss;” ye crave to the 
end ye might have to spend upon your lusts. The rich man 
sought heaven, but it was then that he felt hell. The virgins 
knocked in vain, because they overslipped their opportunity ; 
and when the time was to knock, they slept: but “ Querite 
* Dominum dum inveniri potest §,” perform these duties in 
their due time and due sort. Let there, on our part, be no 
stop, and the bounty of God we know is such, that he granteth 
over and above our desires. Saul sought an ass, and found a 
kingdom. Solomon named wisdom, and God gave Solomon 
wealth also, by way of surpassing. “ Thou hast prevented 
“thy servant with blessings ||,” saith the prophet David. 
« He asked life, and thou gavest him long life, even for ever 
“and ever.” God a giver; “ He giveth liberally, and up- 
“ braideth none in any wise§:”’ and therefore he better 
knoweth than we the best times, and the best means, and the 
best things, wherein the good of our souls consisteth. 


* Mark vi. 23; Esther vii. 2. t John xvi, 23. } James iv, 3. 
§ Isa. lv. 6. | Psalm xxi. 3, 4. { James i. 5, 
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*,* Texts omitted in the following Index are those in the Preface, which are 
cited by Calvin as mere adaptations. Pref. ii. 3, 6. Three following Rom. 
xvi. 16, in Pref. iv. 4, which are only verbal parallels to that. Three in 
Pref. viii. 1, which are adaptations by a Barrowist. Three in Pref. viii. 6, 7, 8, 
cited by Anabaptists, and two in ib. 12, cited by the same, The Texts 
marked with an asterisk are either allusions or adaptations or mere illustra- 
tions, or else quoted by opponents, the real meaning of which is given else- 
where. The large numerals refer to the book, the smaller to the chapters, 
and the Arabic figures to the section, of the Ecclesiastical Polity. Other 
abbreviations used are the following: Ded., Hooker’s Dedication to Whit- 
gift ; Suppl., Travers’ Supplication to the Council ; Answ., Hooker’s Answer 
to Travers ; Pref., Hooker’s Preface to the Eccl. Polity; Jack. Ded., Jack- 
son’s Dedication to ‘Sermons on 8. Jude.” 
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*,* The large numerals refer to the book, the smaller to the chapters, and the 
Arabic figures to the section, of the Hcclesiastical Polity. Other abbrevia- 
tions used are the following: Ded., Hooker’s Dedication to Whitgift ; Swppl., 
Travers’ Supplication to the Council ; Answ., Hooker's Answer to Travers ; 
Pref., Hooker’s Preface to the Hccl. Polity. 


The Sermons are indexed according to number and paragraph. 


Aaron, his attire, IJ. iv. 4. much 
dwelt on in Scripture, VII. xx. 3. 
his ministrations, V. lxxxviii. 1. 

Abel, testified his piety by the value 
of his offering, VII. xxii. 3. 

Abijah, his speech to Jeroboam, ap- 
plied to the case of Protestants and 
Romanists, III. i. 10; Serm. V.15. 

Abraham, in what sense his faith was 
perfect, Serm. I. 

Absolution, the sacramental virtue as- 
cribed to it by the papists, VI. iv. 3. 
never denied to the sick upon con- 
fession, iv. 15. difference between 
that of inspired and uninspired min- 
isters, vi. I. wherein we differ from 
the papists in our notions of it, vi. 2. 
what authority they have for their 
notions, ibid. how far the power of 
ministers in granting it extends, vi. 
3. whether it be sacramental or 
merely declaratory, vi. 4. penitents 
must rely on its assurance of pardon, 
vi. 5. merely declaratory of what 
God has done, vi. 8. how it came 
to be considered sacramental by the 
papists, vi. 9. where a desire of it 
only exists, merely declaratory, vi. 
13. the interpretation we put on 
our Saviour’s words thereunto re- 
lating, vi, 12. 


Abstruseness in argument—apology 
for; Lai2% 

Abulensis, VI. vi. 13. 

Abuses, probable mode of remedying 
them, V. Ixxxi. 14. 

Academical discipline disturbed by 
Puritanism. Pref. viii. 3. 

Acesius, VI. vi. 6. 

Achan, VI. iv. 4. 

Achitophel, an example of proud wis- 
dom, Ded. 6. 

Acolythes, mentioned by St. Cyprian, 
VIL. xx.4: 

Action, limits of voluntary action, I. 


vii. 45. 

Actions, angelical, three kinds of, I. 
iv. I. sometimes their own end, 
sometimes in the nature of means, 
vii. 1. altogether free, vii.2. two 
principal fountains of them, ibid. 
what kind, in men guided by rea- 
son, are voluntary, vii. 3. not all, 
uncommanded by God, are sinful, 
IT. iv. 4. indifferency in them, how 
removed, iv.6. of men, endued with 
reason, generally good or evil, viii. 
I. none properly termed so, unless 
voluntary, ibid. why this does not 
hinder the former assertion, ibid. 
dangerous and unsound to think 
good or evil actions pertain only 
to weightier affairs, ibid. some 
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actions, although not exacted by 
nature, or Scripture, yet amply re- 
warded by God, viii. 4. those which 
are public and weighty have some 
visible solemnity, I1I.xi.18. divine, 
how to be regarded by us, I'V.i. 3. 

Acts i. 20, proves an episcopacy over 
pastors, VII. xi. 3. 

Acts xv. 28, explained, III. x.2. proves 
the inspiration of the canons of the 
council of Jerusalem, VIII. vi. 7. is 
a specimen of positive law, divine, 
yet mutable, Serm. IIT. 2. 

Acts xv. 21, the meaning of it, V. 
Sab ity 

Acts, must perfect habits, V. lxxi. 2. 

Acts of martyrs, why formerly read in 
churches, V. xx. 9. 

Acts of repentance, three in number, 
and what they are, VI. iv. 13. 

Adam, in Paradise, how instructed, 
II.i.4; his solemn worship, V. xi.1. 
his mystical relation to our Lord, 
V. lvi. 6. shrunk from confession, 

mV convers 

Adam and Eve, types of Christ and 
the Church, V. lvi. 7. punished, 
though pardoned, Serm. III. 5. 

Admonitions to the Parliament, Pref. 
ii. Io. 

Admonitioners, their design in object- 
ing against the ceremonies of our 
Church, ITI. vii. 4. the reason they 
allege for not conforming to the 
order thereof, ibid. 

Adrian, IV. xi. 4. 

Advantages, great, not lost but by 
great error, V. xlii. 3. 

Adversity, the prayer to be evermore 
delivered from it vindicated, V. 
xlviii. 2-13. especially from the 
example of Christ, xlviii. 5-1. and 
from that of St. Paul’s prayer for 
the church of Corinth, xlviii. 12. 
when men may be said to be in ad- 
versity, xlviii.13. the different cir- 
cumstances in it, ibid. 

Aérius, his opinion about fasting, V. 
Ixxii. 12. cause of his enmity to 
bishops, VII. ix. 1. account of his 
opinions, ib. whether they amounted 
to heresy, ix.2. his weak arguments, 
ix.3. his schism, ix. 4. his case paral- 
lel to that of the Puritans, ibid. 

Aétius, V. xlii. 9. 

Affections, not altogether in our power, 
I. vii. 3. 

Affliction, a good remedy for pride, 
Serm. IIT. r. 

African bishops, their mistake as to 
the administration of baptism, and 
whence arising, IIT. i. 9. 
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Agidius de Columna, VIII. vii. 5. 

Aged men, most to be trusted in matter 
of counsel, V. vii. 1, 2. ? 

Agents, voluntary, I. iii. 2. their 
rule, viii. 4. God not a necessary, 
but voluntary agent, iii. 2. natural 
agents, their constancy, iii. 3. ex- 
ceptions to it, and the cause of 
them, ibid. bound together by a 
certain law, iii. 5. difference with 
regard to them, vi. 2. not reward- 
able, nor punishable, and why, ix. 
1. receive their impressions from 
the eternal law of God, xvi. 3. 

Agrippa, LIT. viii. 12. \ 

Agrippinus, V. Ixii. 5. 

Alcidamas, V. xxii. 12. 

Alexander Hales, VI. vi. 13. 

Alexander Severus, his praise of church 
ordinations, VII. xiv. 6. 

Alexander of Alexandria, attacked by 
Arius, VII. v. 5. 

Alexander IIT. his success against 
Henry II., VIII. viii. 5. 

Alexander Pherzeus, case regarding 
him, Serm. IIT. 2. 

Alexandria, dedication of a church 
there, V. xii. 1. catalogue of bishops 
there, VII. v. 5. peculiar custom 
there in election of bishops, v. 6. 
the state of that church occasioned 
the Nicene recognition of patri- 
archs, viii, ro. VI. iv. 9. 

Alienation, in what case it is not 
sacrilege, V. lxxix. 16. of church 
goods, forbidden in the Old Testa- 
ment under a curse, VII. xxiv. 20. 

Allen, Cardinal, his fallacious reason- 
ing against the supremacy, VIII. i. 
3. modification afterwards admitted 
by him, i. 4, vi. 14. his strong ex- 
pressions against parliamentary 
church legislation, vi. ro. 

Almsdeeds, what they are, VI. v. 6. 

Alphonsus X, found fault with crea- 
tion, Jackson’s Ded. 

Alvie, Hooker’s predecessor in the 
Temple, Life, p. 19. 

Amalek, reasoning on its destruction, 
V. xvii. 5. 

Ambrose, St., I. xi. 5. V. xxxix. 2. lx. 
5. xii. 3. Ixxii. 8,9. VI. iv. 5. he 
taught public, not private confes- 
sion, iv. 6. iv. 7. iv.13. his opinion 
of a death-bed repentance, iv. 15. 
employed in civil transactions, VII. 
xv. 6. his sentiment as to church 
power in kings, VIII. ii. 17. denies 
kings’ right over churches, viii. 8. 
his resistance to Valentinian, ibid. 
excommunication of Theodosius, not 
formal but virtual, ix. 5. 
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Anabaptists, account of them, Pref.viii. 
6-12. their affected austerity, viii.6. 
their dealing with the Scriptures, 
vill. 7. with the sacraments, ibid. 
their arguments against infant bap- 
tism, ibid. their insubordination, 
viii. 8. tolerated at Luther's request, 
viii. 9. their abuse of the Old Testa- 
ment, Vili. 11. their final profligacy, 
vill. 12. their erroneous opinion re- 
proved, ITT. ix. 3. on what grounds 
they rebaptize, V. lxii. rr. their 
objections to the baptism of chil- 
dren, lxiv. 1. their principle of go- 
vernment sanctioned by Cartwright, 
VIII. vi. 14. their abuse of the ty- 
pical nature of the law, vi. 7. they 
urge St. Matth. xx.25. against civil 
government, xvi. 2. and also Rom. 
viii. 14. VIIT. App. ; and St. Luke 
xxii. 25. Serm. III. 1. 

Ananias, II. iv. 4. 

Ananias and Sapphira, their sin was 
sacrilege, VII. xxiv. 17. 

*Avdoraois, how it differs from ’Etayd- 
orao.s, V. Ixviii. 17. 

Andradius, leaves the peccability of 
the blessed Virgin an open question, 
Answ.13. his doctrine on the merits 
of Christ, 14. 

Angels, their obedience to the law 
given them, I. iv. 1. desire to do 
good to men, ibid. this understood by 
heathens, ibid. their union amongst 
themselves, and fellowship with men, 
iv. 2. fall of, whence arising, iv. 3. 
fallen, how honoured by heathens, 
iv. 3. their knowledge, how different 
from that of men, vi. 1. their rule, 
vill. 4. a correspondence between 
the law of their operations and the 
actions of men, xvi. 4. how shewn 
not to be equal in dignity to Christ, 
II. vi. 1. a name given to bishops, 
VIL. v. 2. xi. 3. the letters to them 
in Revelations prove inequality of 
pastors, xi. 6. moral implied in the 
title, xxiv. 15. 

Anointing of kings, its signification, 

| WHT) i 13. “vit. 1. 

Anselm, 8t., his disavowal of merit, 
Serm. III. 1. 

Anthemius, emperor, his constitution 
against ambitious seeking of holy 
orders, V. Ixxvii. 14. 

Antiquity, what deference to be paid 
to it in disputable points, V. vii. 1. 

Antoninus, IT. v. 7. 

Apocryphal books, what denoted by the 
term formerly, and what now, V. xx. 
7. what named such by St. Jerome, 
ibid, the reading of them in churches 
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vindicated, xx. 10, 11,12. not held 
for sacred compositions, xx. 10, 11. 
the opinion of Josephns and Epi- 
phanius concerning them, ibid. their 
errors exaggerated, ibid. 

a of the ancient Fathers, Serm. 

OB. 

Apollinarians, their heresy, V. lii. 1. 
hii. 4. liv. 10, 

Apollinarians and Arians, VI. iv. 10. 

Apollinarius, V. lii. 1. liii. 4. 

Apostasy, utterly separates men from 
the visible church, V. Ixviii. 6. ac- 
count of it, Serm. V. 11. a snare to 
those who see it, 12. the Anglican 
church charged with it by Rome, 
15. 

Apostles, why Christ made choice of 
simple and unlearned men to be so, 
IIT. viii. ro. how their teaching was 
received, ibid. two conclusions to 
be drawn from their advice to the 
Gentiles and Jews, IV. xi. 5. how 
affected by the first Eucharist, V. 
Ixvii. 4. in what sense they had no 
successors, VII. iv. 4. their equality 
as an objection against episcopacy 
answered, xi. 5. their example no 
prejudice to bishops holding civil 
office, xv. 13. their error at first 
about preferment in our Lord’s 
kingdom, xvi. 4. their proceedings 
in regard of church offerings, xxii. 
6. xxiii. 8. failacious reasoning from 
their precedent against the supre- 
macy, VIII. i. 3. difference be- 
tween their power and their succes- 
sors’, Vi. 3. 

Apostolical faith, contrary tothe world, 
Serm. V. 7. 

Apostolical functions, how restrained 
in some cases, VII. iv. 2. 

Apostolical practice, uncertain, Pref. 
iv. 4. 

Apostolical precedent often doubtful, 
IV. ii. 2. in some things out of 
date, ii. 3. 

Apostolical simplicity, charge of swerv- 
ing from it, IV. i. 1. 

Apostolical succession, V. Ixxvii. 1. 
AY oe ghatet 

Appeal, hearing of, in causes spiritual, 
three opinions regarding it, VIII. 
viii. 4. its controlling power in re- 
gard of the court appealed from, 
viii. 5. 

Appeals to another country may be 
allowable, VII. xiii. 5. Papal and 
Puritan claims to receive them 
finally, VILL. viii. 6. vexations, ob- 
jections from against episcopacy 
answered, VII. xiii. 5. 
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Appetite, how it differs from the will, 
I. vii. 3. its object, ibid. its sundry 
forms, ibid. results of it, voluntary, 
ibid. 

Application of Christ’s merits, Romish 
doctrine regarding it, Serm., II. 4, 

ep eemainten of church goods, amount 
of it, VII. xxiv. 25. 

A. Priori arguments not always safe, 
LER ae 2h 

Aquinas, Thomas, his definition of 
Human Laws, ITI. ix. 2. his plea 
for putting Christian priests above 
kings, VIII. iii. 6. charged with 
limiting Christ’s death to the taking 
away original sin, Suppl. held the 
peccability of the blessed Virgin, 
Answ. I3. 

Arcadius, interfered in St.Chrysostom’s 
election, VIII. vii. 6. 

Archbishoprics, ancient pre-eminence 
of certain, VII. viii. ro. 

Archbishops, ground of their institu- 
tion, VII. viii. 6. not simply owing 
to the civil inequality of the towns, 
viii. 8. inequality among themselves, 
vill. 9. their prerogatives, viii. 12. 
St. Cyprian an instance, xiii, 2. 
their prerogative over bishops less 
absolute than that of bishops over 
priests, xvi. 7. required assessors 
when bishops were to be judged, 
ibid. the name, no slur upon our 
Lord’s honour as épximolunv, xx. I. 

Archdeacon, his office an ancient one, 
VII. vii. 2. 

Archiepiscopal and Patriarchal prero- 
gatives, VII. viii. 12, 13. 

Archimedes, IT. vi. 4. 

Arch-presbyter, or dean, VII. vii. 2. 

Archytas, his four degrees of public 
felicity, VIII. ii. 12. 

Arguments, negative, drawn by the 
Fathers out of scripture, how far 
they reach, IT. v. 2. when they are 
strong, vi. 1, 2, 3, 4. true state of 
the question as to them, vi. 4. ne- 
gative from human authority, when 
weak, vii. 2, when strong, ibid. 

Arianism, its rise and progress, V. 
xlii. 2, not properly resisted at 
first, xlii.4,5. the advantages which 
sprang from the Arian controversy, 
xiii. 6. 

Arians, their opinion as to the church 
of Rome, LV. viii. 2. 

Ariminium and Seleucia, synods of, 
V. xiii. 5. British bishops there, 
VET 148 

Aristzus, or Aristeas, III. vi. t. 

Aristocracy, abuse of it, a favourite 
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topic with the Puritans, Pref. iii. 6. 
when corrupt, the natural ally of 
Puritanism, Ded. v. 8. Prelates are 
spiritual guides to the, VII. xviii. 9. 

Aristotle, I. iti. 4. iv. 1. v. 2. vi. 3. Vii. 
6. viii. 1, 3, 6, 7X 1, 7, 9, 12. 
X12, 44 gXVE. Hs XAOS el piven. 
and Ramus, VI. 3, 4. whom he 
considered the first kind of go- 
vernors, I. x. 4. his definition of 
the end of civil government, VIII. 
i. 4. of the best form of kingly au- 
thority, ii. 2. had a more correct 
notion than most ancients of a 
limited monarchy, “i, 12. his ac- 
count of Justice, Serm. ITT. 2. 

Arius, V. xlii. 2. began by resisting 
his bishop, VIL. v. 5. 

Arles, council of, V. Lxii. 6, 

Arnulphus Ruszeus, VIII. vii. 5. 

Art and learning, amount of improve- 
ment conceivable in them, I. vi. 3. 
Article, force of it in the phrase, The 
Head of the Church, VIAL. iv. 3. 
Articles of false doctrine objected by 
Travers to Hooker, Life, p. 47, &e. 

Ascension of Christ, V. lv. 6, 8. 

Assemblies, ecclesiastical, not identical 
with churches, III. i.14. power of 
summoning them a test of royalty, 
Vie vbr. 

Assent, degrees in, correspond to those 
of Evidence, IT. vii. 5. 

Assurance, exception to Hooker’s view 
of it, Suppl. his reply, Answ. 9, 10, 
21. said to be taught by Hooker, 
Jackson, Ded. what it should be 
grounded on, Serm. V. 13, 14. 

Athanasian Creed, when written, V. 
xlii. 6. why still used, ibid. its 
use in our Liturgy as a safeguard 
against modern heresies vindicated, 
xiii, 11-13. 

Athanasius, St., V. xii. 1. subjected to 
trouble from the Arians, xlii. 2. his 
conduct, xlii. 5. accounted Presby- 
terian ordination invalid, VII. xiv. 
Lic 

Atheism, how men come to affect it, 
V. ii. 1. its radical cause, ibid. 
furthered by dishonour to prelates, 
VII. xix. 2. and by the puritan 
controversies, V. ii. 2. 

Attire of ministers vindicated, V. 
xxix. absurdity of wearing it with 
a protest, ibid. 7. 

Attrition, definition of it, VI. vi. 13. 

Audius, how he was driven into schism, 
Wall xxay.3" 

Augustine, St., Pref. iii. 2,15. his Re- 
tractations, ix. 1, his judgment of 
the law of Reason, I. viii. 10.—xi, 3. 
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Ri 2, Es | LEP ive yi ivess Vin 4. 
vii. 6, III. viii. 8. ix.1. xi.13. his 
judgment on Church law, IIT. xi. 
15.—IV.i. 2. ii. 2. v.I. vii. 2. and 
Calvin on uniformity in Rites, xiii. 
3.—xiv. 6. V. xiii. 2. xx. 6. xxii. 
P32 Xxx, Ty KEK TD. (RXV 2. 
xlviii. 3, 13. lv. 5, 6. lvi. 10. lxi. 2. 
on lay Baptism, lxii. 17, 18. his 
judgment how infants are said to 
believe, Ixiv. 2.—Ixvi. 3. Ixx. 8. 
Tex, bexxi 122 Van iv. 72 Vv. 1, 
4. vi. 18. his test of Apostolicity 
applied to Episcopacy, WIT. v. 3. 
his testimony to the superiority of 
bishops over presbyters, vi. I. his 
report of Aérius, ix. 1. his example 
of arbitration, as a Bishop, in civil 
causes, xv. 3. his account of church 
treasures, xxii.6. of Constantine’s 
unwillingness to judge in church 
eauses, VIII. viii. 8. his definition 
of sin, VIII. App. his opinion 
of the blessed Virgin’s sinfulness, 
Serm. IT. 21. put a difference be- 
tween error and heresy, Serm. IT. 
35. his account of good men’s fall- 
ing, Serm. III. 1. on the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures, Jack- 
son’s Ded. 

Aurelia, or Orleans, council of, V. 
xii? 

Aurelius, promoted by St. Cyprian 
without popular consent, VIT. xiv. 4. 

Auricular confession, not necessary to 
take away sin, VI.iv.5. not pressed 
by St. Cyprian, iv. 6. authorities 
against the need of it, iv. 13. 

Auspices, V. i. 3. 

Authority, requisite to guide men’s 
judgment, Pref. iii. 1, 2. divine, by 
whom alleged, II. i. 1. authority, 
human, who were desirous of abat- 
ing it, vii.1. to be received as the 
ground of history, profane and sa- 
cred, vii. 2. may be received even 
in matters of faith and religion, vii. 
3, 4. how far rejected by the Fa- 
thers, vii. 6. how countenanced by 
our LorD, vii. 7. owned by all in- 
stinctively, vii. 8. how implied in 
appeals to Scripture, vil. 9. espe- 
cially in citations from foreign re- 
formers, vii. Io. authority of the 
church, in matters ritual, V. viii. 1. 

Axioms, general, I. viii. 5. less general, 
ibid. 

Aylmer, bishop of London, allowed 
Travers to preach, Suppl. heard 
Hooker preach on predestination, 

~ Answ. 8. 


Baal, his cruel sacrifices, how argued 


on in Scripture, IT. vi. 2. 


Babylas of Antioch, excommunicated 


the emperor Philip, VIII. ix. 6. 


Babylon, threatenings against her, 


Serm. II. 9. her pride opposed to 
the just man’s faith, III. 1. 


Bancroft, his challenge to the Puritans 


adopted by Hooker, Pref. iv. 1. 


Baptism, children born of parents 


within the church have a right to 
it, ITI. i.12. complete deliverance 
from sin and guilt, Serm. III. 5. its 
substance and rites, V. lviii. 1-3. 
in cases of necessity may be ad- 
ministered without the usual solem- 
nities, lviii. 4. construction of St. 
John iii. 5. V. lix.12. the ground 
of their objection, who deny that 
any such case of necessity can arise, 
lix.1. lx. 1. proved necessary to 
salvation, ibid. not naturally, but 
ordinarily by God’s appointment, 
lx. 2. how connected with predesti- 
nation, lx. 3. not superseded by the 
virtue of faith, lx. 4. how the law 
of Christ as to its necessity must be 
understood, lx. 5. the opinions of 
St. Bernard and St. Ambrose as to 
this, ibid. allowance for cases where 
it is impossible, ibid. the case of 
infants dying without it considered, 
1x.6. the Church bound not to throw 
impediments in the way of it, lx. 7. 
the possible exceptions to the ne- 
cessity of baptism do not justify 
carelessness in administering it, 
ibid. the ancients perhaps too ri- 
gorous as to infant-baptism, lxi. 1. 
private, in cases of necessity, per- 
mitted by S. Leo and others of the 
ancients, ibid. and 2. private lay- 
baptism sanctioned in case of ne- 
cessity, lxi. 3. no case for rebapti- © 
zation, lxii. 13, 16, sqq. analogous 
to illegitimate birth, ibid. 20. 
Hooker’s argument for, lxi. 4, 5. 
why, when administered in sick- 
ness, it debarred the receiver from 
afterwards entering into holy orders, 
lxi. 2. may, according to ancient 
opinion, be administered by any 
man in case of necessity, Ixi. 3. 
not proved invalid and ineffectual 
when administered by laymen and 
women, Ixii. 1, sqq. it ought not to 
be repeated, lxii. 4. the arguments 
of those who favour rebaptization, 
Ixii. 5. in what case invalid if ad- 
ministered by heretics, lxii. 6. not 
invalid through any moral defect in 
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the person who administers it, lxii. 
7. nor from any defect of eccle- 
siastical authority in him, ILsii, 13. 
it is an act moral, ecclesiastical, and 
mystical, lxii. 15. St. Augustine’s 
opinion on it, lxii, 18. illustrated 
by circumcision, Ixii. 21. 
gatories in touching Faith, Ixiii, 1, 
baptism of infants not objected to 
by the Puritans, lxiv. 1. not to be 
denied to infants from any fault of 
the parents, Ixiv. 5. (See Regencra- 
tion, Rebaptization, Heretical Bap- 
tism, Infant Baptism.) 


Baptismal answers, why made in the 


child’s person, V. Ixiv. 6. 


Barfoote, vice-president of C. C. C. | 
expelled Hooker from college, Life, | 


16. 

pare le 8., possible occasion of his 
calling, VII. iv. 2. 

Baronius’ charge against Socrates and 
Sozomen, VI. iy. Io, 

Barrowists, how they evaded the pre- 
cedent of David for the king’s su- 
premacy, VII. vi, 7. 

Basil, St., V. viii. 3. xvi. 2. xxiv. 2. 
a better adviser than Beza in the 
matter of the attire of ministers, 
V. xxix. 8.—xxxix. 2, 4. xlii. 8. V1. 
v. 4,8. his opinion of church music, 
V.xxxviii.3. blamed for altering the 
Gloria Patri, xlii. 11. 

Beasts, perhaps more ripe than men 
in sensible capacity, 1. vi. 2. why 
no sociable communion between 
them and mankind, x. 12. 

Belief ; more than a naked faith re- 
quired to happiness, I. xi. 6. the 
ground of other virtues, ibid. its 
foundation, II. iy. 1. V. Ixxviii. 9. 
may be grounded on other assurance 
than Scripture, II. iv.1. not pro- 
duced by the bare contemplation 
of natural objects, V. xxii. 5. two 
operations therein, xxii. 8. how it 
comes, Xxil, Q. 

Believers, why beloved of Christ, V. 
lxiii. 1. sometimes suspect them- 
selves of unbelief, Serm., I. 

Bellarmine, VI. iv. 5. his allegation 
from Cyprian concerning confession 
answered, VI. iv. 6.—iv.11,12. vi.11. 
his misrepresentation of Protestant 
opinions on sacramental grace, ibid. 
vi. 10, his doctrine of satisfaction, 
Answ. 14. / 

Benedict II., received from the em- 
peror the right of independent elec- 
tion to the see of Rome, VIII. vii. 4. 

Benedictus, the use of it in our Liturgy 
vindicated, V. xl, 1-3. 


interro- | 
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Benefice, what the name signifies, V. 
Ixxx. 11. what kind the clergy for 
many years after Christ enjoyed, ib. 

Bernard, St., V. lx. §. his account of 
persons not praying rightly, Serm. 
VII.1. his sentiment on self-praise, 
2. 

Bertelier, disturbance caused at Ge- 
neva by his excommunication, Pref. 
Ue 5. 

Beza, his dispute with Erastus, Pref. 
ii. 9. with Saravia, Life, p. 59. an 
agitator in the Church of England, 
Life, p. 41. V. xxix. 6.—lxxviii. 5. 
and Bullinger, their.gpinions on the 
attire of ministers, V. xxix. 6, 8. 
his way of answering the argument 
for episcopacy from analogy of the 
law, VII. vi, 7. challenged at Poissy 
about his ordination, xiv. 11. his 
theory of ecclesiastical censures, 
ibid. 13. his political view of the 
Church ; insufficient to prove lay 
elders necessary, ibid. what power 
he allows kings in the Church, 
VIII. iv. 4. his wish for a general 
council, Pref. vi. 4. 

Bible received by Romanists, Serm. 

_ IL. 15. 

Bishoprics, warnings against the evil 
of royal patronage of, VIII. vii. 7: 

Bishops, images of God, VI. ii, 1. 
danger incurred by their enemies, 
especially among the nobles, VII. 
i, 2. changed countenance of men 
towards them, i.3.xv.7. their govern- 
ment primitive, i.4. and divine, ibid. 
in England coeval with Christianity, 
ibid. found here by Augustine when 
he came over, ibid. if put down, 
would be soon longed for again, ibid. 
their name and office, ii. 1, mean- 
ing of the term the same now as 
in the early Church, ii. 1, 2. not 
dependent on outward goods, &c., 
ibid. and v. 6. classical force of it, 
vy. 2. used at first indiscriminately 
with presbyters, v. I. its restrained 
meaning proves a previous re- 
strained authority, ii. 2. which 
lies chiefly in ordination and go- 
vernment of pastors, ii, 3. are the 
Apostles’ immediate successors, iv. 
3. at first called Apostles, ibid. 
their succession denied by Staple- 
ton, iv. 4.%. of dioceses, or Angels, 
held by the fathers as a divine in- 
stitution, v. 3. their authority in 
St. Jerome’s opinion not indefeasi- 
ble, v. 8. are the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to the Church, v. Io, supe- 
rior to priests both in order and 
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jurisdiction, vi. 1. the chief object 
of persecution, vi. 8. had thrones in 
their churches, vii. 1. and colleges 
of priests, their primitive relation, 
ibid. xxiii. 8,9. their consulting 
their presbyters voluntary, ibid. in- 
equality among them natural, and 
sanctioned by their enemies’ prac- 
tice, villi. 5. prerogatives acquired 
by them in modern times, xiv. I. 
whether they may inflict secular 
punishment, xv. 2. or hold civil 
offices, xv. 3. may arbitrate in civil 
causes, ibid. why they should be in 
state councils, xv. 7. their preroga- 
tives in England, reconciled with 
Scripture views of Church duties, 
xv. 8, 9. objection to their perma- 
nent authority proceeds on an ana- 
baptist principle, xvi. 1, sqq. their 
mutual independence, xvi. 7. are 
God’s receivers under the law and 
under the gospel, xxiii.1. wealthy 
before the Church was national, 
xxili.Io, respectful admonition to 
them, xxiv. 3. danger of un- 
due entrance on a bishop’s office, 
and of want of skill to govern, 
xxiv. 4. apt to ordain too easily, 
xxiv, 7. neglect of their visi- 
tations, xxiv. 9. mismanagement 
of their courts, xxiv. 10. a kind of 
nobleness in devotion suitable to 
them, xxiv. 15. should use great 
wisdom of words, ibid, too much 
always expected of them, xxiv. 16. 
their wealth more envied than 
others’, xxiv. 26. irreligion of plan- 
ning church laws without them, 
VIII. vi. 11. not made, but placed 
by the crown, vii. 1, 3. were for- 
merly elected by the presbyters and 
approved by the people, vii. 2, 5. in- 
vestiture of, right of in Hildebrand’s 
time, VIII. vii. 4. (See Prelates.) 

Bishops at large, VII. ii. 3. the Apo- 
stles were such, iv.1. their perma- 
nent controlling power disallowed, 
iu. I, 


Bishops with restraint, or diocesan | 


bishops, VII. iv. 1.3. their institu- 
tion made general in consequence of 
schisms, v. 2. in any case a divine 
institution, ibid. chosen at first 
from among presbyters, v. 6. an- 
cient catalogues of them, v. 9. not 
before Timothy and Titus, xi. 4. 

Bishopsborne, near Canterbury, Hook- 
er’s living, Life, p. 4, 56, 60, 69. 

Blasphemy, against the Holy Ghost, 
what we are to think our Saviour 
meant by it, VI. vi. 15. 
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Bodin on disobedience to usurpers, 
VIII. App. 

Body, the best way of recovering one 
diseased, IV. viii. 1. 

Bohemians do not enforce open con- 
fession, VI. iv. 14. 

Bonaventure cautions against giving 
too much honour to the sacramental 
sign, VI, vi. 11. his doctrine of the 
sinfulness of the Blessed Virgin, 
Answ. 13. 

Bond, Dr., proposed as master of the 
temple by archbp. Whitgift, but set 
aside, Life, p. 21. 

Boniface, his application to Augustine, 
Vimixiy..2: 

Boniface I, his petition to the emperor 
Honorius, VIII. vii. 4. 

Boniface VIII, his equitable rule of 
law, VIII, vi. 8. 

Bountifulness of God, Serm. VII. 3. 

Bounty, why required in those who 
are blessed with an abundance, V. 
bow 7% 

Bowing at the name of Jesus vindi- 
cated, V. xxx. 3. 

Bradford, the martyr, tutor of archbp. 
Whitgift, at Cambridge, Life, p. 30. 

Brazen serpent, the, principle on which 
it was adored, V. Ixv. 15. 

Bristow’s calumny against the Church, 
Serm. V. 15. 

Brownists, their complaint against the 
first Puritans, Pref. viii. 1. 

Bucer, his opinion of the Galatians’ 
error, Serm. IT. 26. 

Bullinger, one of those appealed to by 
Calvin, Pref. ii. 6. held equality of 
pastors, VII. xi. 8. 2. 

Burghley, lord, recommends Walter 
Travers to the mastership of the 
Temple, Life, p. 20. favours Travers, 
Suppl. 

Burial office, objections to our ritual, 
V. lxxv.1. the design of it, Ixxv. 
2. processions at funerals decent 
and ancient, Ixxv. 3. testification 
of our hope of the resurrection at 
such times, how necessary, Ixxv. 4. 
used by the Jews, and especially 
appropriate to Christians, ibid. 


C 


Czsarea, see of, in dignity above Jeru- 
salem, VII. viii. 10. 

Cajetan, VI. iv. 5. 

Calvin, relation of his policy at Geneva, 
Pref. ii. 1-8. quoted by the Puri- 
tans as infallible, Pref. ii. 8. his 

_ judgment against political reform- 
ers, Pref. iii. 4. his answer to 
Farel concerning the children of 
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popish parents, III. i. 12. disap- 
proved by Hooker, ibid. his opinion 
as to the Church’s power to make 
laws of discipline, xi.11. IV. xiii. 3. 
V. Ixxviii. §. compares the bishop’s 
office to the Roman consulate, VII. 
vi. 9. his allowance of ancient pri- 
macy, xi. 11. calls the Anglican 
supremacy blasphemous, VIII. iv. 
8. considers some church to re- 
main in the papacy, Serm. II. 27. 
his judgment of school philosophy, 
Answ. 16. 

Camden, his account of G. Cranmer, 
Life, p. 13. his testimony to Whit- 
gift’s high character, p. 31. his eu- 
logy of Hooker, p. 58. 

Canaan, in what respect a figure of 
the Roman world, VII. viii. 7. temp- 
tation arising from its desolation, 
Serm. I. 

Canaanites, the punishment inflicted 
upon them by the Israelites, no 
precedent for us, V. xvii. 4. 

Candidates for holy Orders, objection 
to men’s being, V. Ixxvii. 9. 

Canon of Antioch, touching Chorepi- 
scopi, VII. viii. 4. of metropolitans, 
vill.12. of Nicza, acknowledging 
primacy, ix. 10. of Chalcedon, to 
the same effect, adding reasons, 
ibid. of Nica, concerning elections 
of bishops, ix. 12. of Carthage, for- 
bidding absence without the Pri- 
mate’s leave, ix. 13. apostolical, ac- 
knowledging primacy, ibid. from 
the Decretals, requiring examina- 
tion of candidates for orders, xiv. 
6. of Carthage, pleaded against the 
bishop’s excommunication, xiv. 13. 
apostolical, of Chalcedon, and of 
Carthage, against clerks seeking 
secular offices, xv. 14. of Carthage, 
against high-sounding titles in bi- 
shops, xvi. 6. of Carthage, confirm- 
ing the Nicene Canons, xvi. 8. of 
Nicea and Carthage, for due prece- 
dence to bishops, xx. 2. apostolical, 
giving the bishop the care of church 
goods, xxiii. 1. of Hincmar and 
others on division of church goods, 
xxiii. 9. of Antioch and Carthage, 
restraining clerical expense, xxiii. 
II. apostolical, against favouritism 
in patronage, xxiv. 8. Lateran, re- 
quiring canonical election of bishops, 
VIII. vii. 3. of Lyons, on investi- 
ture, Vii. 5. 

Canon of the Grecians on Penitentia- 
ries, how long it continued in force, 
VI. iv. 9. of the primitive church 
respecting satisfaction, v. 8. 


Canonical satisfaction, VI. v. 8. d 
Canonists, list of those who dispute 


the Pope’s right of investiture of 
bishops, VIII. vii. 5 


Canons of the Church, the rule by 


which the royal supremacy is li- 
mited, VIII. ii. 17. are alterable, 
though divine, Serm. III. 2. 


Canons, ecclesiastical, ordained by in- 


stinct of the Holy Ghost, III. viii. 
18. 


Capernaites contrasted with the dis- 


ciples, V. lxvii. 3. 


Cardinals, policy of Rome regarding 


them, Serm. V. 15. ~ 


Carthage, council of, IIT. i. 9. V. lxi. 


3- ; 
Cartwright, his controversy against 


Whitgift, Life, p. 38. Hooker’s 
impression of his mode of con- 
ducting it, Pref. ii. 10. his four 
canons are part of natural law, IIT. 
vil. I, 2, his way of qualifying the 
charge of papistry, IV. iv.1. his an- 
swer futile and inconsistent, iv. 2, 3. 
his apparent concessions to royal 
supremacy, VIII. ii. 14. his four 
arguments against calling the king 
head of the church, iv. 2. his notion 
of two superiorities in Christ, iv. 6. 
other cavils of his against the su- 
premacy, iv. 7. thought it lawful to 
consent in some points with Turks, 
iv. 9. claims legislation for church- 
men only, vi.12. permits kings to 
interfere when the ministry is 
wicked, vi. 14. 


Cassian, V. viii. 3. VI. iv. 7,13. his 


reproof to Nestorius, Serm. II. 32. 


Castellio, a bad translator, Jackson, 


Ded. 4. 


Catechising, the design and usefulness 


of it, V. xviii.1. the first sort of 
preaching, xviii. 3. 


Catechisms, the Jews still have them, 


V. xviii. 3. St. Paul supposed to 
allude to this manner of teaching, 
ibid. 


Catechumens, called hearers by the 


Fathers, V. xviii. 3. 


Cathedrals, relics of the primitive col- 


leges of priests, VII. vii. 2. original 
force of the word, viii. 3. 


Catherinus on original sin, Suppl. on 


Christ’s merit, Answ. 14. 


Catholics, their agreement touchin, 


the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, V. Ixvii. 7. 


Cause; a first cause, acknowledged 


by the heathens, I. ii. 3. Cause 
Supreme, v. 2. its aid necessary to 
right action, viii, r1, 
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Causes ecclesiastical, appeal in them 
to kings, scriptural, VIII. viii. 2. 
in England, two sorts of judges re- 
garding them, viii. 3. are ordinarily 
referred to spiritual persons, ibid. 
texts quoted against referring them 
to the king, viii. 6. 

Ceremonies, may be used without ex- 
press warrant of Scripture, if not 
forbidden by Scripture, III. ii. 2. 
owned to be accessories, and so not 
necessary to salvation, lili. 4. on 
what text of Scripture the Puritans 
founded their objection to many, 
v. I. how refuted by Hooker, ibid. 
many, not commanded by Scrip- 
ture, observed in all churches, 
vi.t. a further argument of the 
Puritans against them, vii.1. their 
great use in the church, IV.i.1. 
are apt to edify ; analogous use of 
them in civil actions, i. 3. some are 
sacraments, some as sacraments, i. 
4. wherein the Puritans blame ours, 
ii. I. popish, whether they ought to 
be abolished, iii. 2. why retained in 
the church, iv. 1. the use of them not 
forbidden, vi. 2. heathen, prejudice 
against them natural, vii. 1. infidel, 
why they have not been conformed 
to by the Church of God, vii. 3. 
not to be abolished because of the 
reproaches or the hopes of the 
papists, ix. 1, 2. those inherited 
from the church of Rome, not 
papistical in their tendency, ix. 3. 
some blamed as Jewish, xi. I. 
Jewish, why and how far to be 
declined by our church, xi. 2, 3, 4. 
ceconomy of the church in respect 
of, xi. 9. difference of, should cause 
no controversy between one church 
and another, xi. 12. what kind 
are scandalous, xii. 2, 3. whether 
those of ours which are reckoned 
most popish are scandalous, xii. 4. 
none really offended by our cere- 
monies, xii. §. not to be abolished 
because of the weak brethren, xii. 
6,7. how far they should be uni- 
form in churches, xiii. 1, 2,3. differ- 
ence of, no plea for schism, xiii. 4. 
uniformity in them difficult to be 
attained, xiii. 8. rule of, adopted at 
the English reformation, xiv. 1. if 
not significant, are vain, V. Ixv. 5. 
expressive, authorized by Jesus 
Christ, ibid. religious, how we are 
to judge of their quality, ibid. 
available as memorials of duty, 
lxv. 10. (See Ordinances, Rites.) 
Certainty, two kinds of it, Serm. I. 








Chalcedon, council of, V. Hii. 4. 

Change in God’s law may be accounted 
for without disrespect, III. xi. 3, 4. 

Chanting, ancient in St. Basil’s time ; 
may be probably traced to the time 
of S. Ignatius, V. xxix. 2. autho- 
rized by the prophet Isaiah, ibid. 

Charity, its final object, I. xi. 6. (See 
Faith.) Cyprian’s commendation of 
the commandment concerning it, 
II. v. 4. safer for Christians than 
controversy, IV. xiv.6. hopeth and 
prayeth for all men’s salvation, and 
why, V. xlix. 2. 

Charlemagne, his complaint of the 
clergy of his time, Ded. 8. reported 
to have had the nomination of popes 
conceded to him, VIII. vii. 4. 

Charles I., his admiration of Hooker’s 
Eccl. Polity, Life, p. 58, and Ap- 
pend. to Life, p. 75. 

Chastisements laid by God upon some 
offenders after pardon, VI. v. 4. be- 
fore forgiveness, are the punishment 
of sinners; after forgiveness, trials of 
righteous men, ibid. 

Childbirth, a fit occasion of thanks- 
giving, V. Ixxiv. 2. 

Children, the object of God’s especial 
care, Serm. VII. 1. 

Choice, in what it consists, I. vii. 2. 
immoral through error, inexcusable, 
vil. 7. 

Choppinus allows kings’ executive 
power in church matters, VIII. ii. 
14. Vil. 5. 

Chorepiscopi, nature and limit of their 
authority, VII. viii. 4. 

Curist Jesus our Lord; how His 
ascension opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers, V. xlv. 2. 
in what respect He prayed to the 
Father, xlviii. 5. in His agony 
prayed not ignorantly, lxviii. 8. two 
wills in Him, xlviii. 9. probable ra- 
tionale of His Incarnation,- li: 3. 
Unity of His Person, lii. 3. His 
compound Person the subject of 
all His attributes, ibid. His two 
natures inseparable, but not con- 
founded, lii. 4. necessity of His 
continuing very Man, lili. 1. sqq. 
His Eternal Generation, liv. 2, 3. 
His divine unction, liv. 7, 8. His 
glorified Body in heaven, liv. 9. 
four things concurring to make 
His state complete, liv. 10. (See 
Councils.) In what sense His per- 
sonal presence is everywhere, lv. 
4, 7, 8. difficulty of conceiving His 
manhood everywhere present, lv. 5, 
7. His bodily presence only local, 
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lv. 6. how He exercises His govern- 
ment, both as God and Man, lv. 8. 
His flesh and blood are the true 
cause of eternal life, Ixvii. 4. really 
present in the worthy receiver of 
the Eucharist, lxvii. 5. His is the 
only satisfaction, VI. v. 2. His 
headship of the Church different 
from that which we give to kings, 
VIII. iv. 5,9. His absolute go- 
vernment over the whole world, iv. 
6. meaning of His final surrender 
of His kingdom, ibid. is the Foun- 
tain of spiritual life, Serm. ITI. 1. 
what His mystical body is, and 
what separation from it is, Serm. 
Vacad 

Christian belief, its professors grew 
worse as they increased in number, 
Vilsiv..33 

Christians, why conformed by the 
Apostles to the pattern of the Jews, 
IV. xi. 8. should be spoken of as 
if they were good Christians, Serm. 
ET..¥. 

2 Chron. xxxv. 6. explained, V. Ixviii. 
4:—xix. 5. quoted against referring 
church causes to the king, VIII. 
viii. 6. 

Chrysostom, St., IT. vi. 4. V. xxix. 2. 
Ixxxi. 8. VI. v. 1. iv. 4,13. vi. 18. 
his judgment on private confession, 
iv. 16. whether he deny episcopal 
jurisdiction, VII. vi. 10. his history 
a proof of the ruling power of bi- 
shops, ibid. the clergy of Constan- 
tinople called his clergy, ibid. his 
saying on the hardness of the epi- 
scopal duty, xxiv. 6. his election an 
example against popular elections of 
bishops, VIII. vii. 6. 

Church, The, a supernatural society, 
I. xv. 2. what peculiar to it as such, 
ibid. many customs not named in 
Scripture observed by her, II. v. 7. 
why necessary to consider the nature 
of, III. i. 1. can be but one, i. 2. 
Church mystical, members of un- 
known, ibid. Church visible, her 
unity, i.3. marks of, i. 4, &c. how 
we are admitted into the visible 
Church, i. 6. holiness of life not a 
mark of the Church visible, i. 7. 
always a mixture of good and 
evil, Serm. V. 8. III. i. 7, 8. may 
be corrupt, i. 8. mistakes arising 
from not observing the distinctions 
between the visible and the mystical, 
and between the sound and cor- 
rupted parts of the former, i. 9 
heretics not utterly cut off from, 
i. 11, who are partially excluded 


from the Church, i. 13. difference 
between the Church and heretical 
companies made by the Fathers, 
how to be understood, i. 11. her 
members should have fellowship 
one with another, i. 14. Church 
polity, what it is, ii. 1. what mat- 
ters belonging to the Church are 
of mere faith, what of action, iii. 2, 
&c. what is left unto her discre- 
tion by the Scriptures, iv. 1. may 
lawfully observe many things not 
commanded by Scripture, vii. 2. 
essentials of her polity, xi.18. what 
her orders were in tlie Apostles’ time 
uncertain, IV. ii. 2. the later not 
bound to follow the elder, xiii. 9. 
cannot be prevented by councils or 
customs from taking away what is 
hurtful, xiv. 5. the defence of, a 
trial of constancy, V. i. 1. her rites 
should express the piety of indivi- 
duals, vi. 2. should adhere to anti- 
quity, vii. 1, 2, has power to ordain 
what was not before, viii. 1. can 
change laws of Order, but not ar- 
ticles of Doctrine, viii. 2. her judg- 
ment of what is true and good 
should overrule all inferior judg- 
ments, ibid. why not blamable for 
not always keeping certain ancient 
ordinances, ix. 1. analogies for a 
dispensing power in, ibid. general 
laws not always available in, ix. 
2. she cannot, without utter con- 
fusion, allow the right of private 
judgment, x.1. has acted rightly in 
appointing public readings of Scrip- 
ture, xxii. 14. has always had a 
prescribed form of Common Prayer, 
xxv. 4. the ancient, prayed for all 
men, xlix. 6. in what sense our 
mother, 1.1. how she receives the 
words of Christ in the Eucharist, 
‘This is my body,” Ixvii. 12. Church 
communion, defects compatible with, 
Ixviii. 1. technical meaning of the 
term Church, V. lxviii. 6. her pri- 
vileges, ibid. what entirely separates 
men from her, ibid. from what the 
troubles which have at any time 
befallen her have proceeded, lxxvi. 
6-8. (See Foreign Churches.) 

Her positive authority in juris- 
diction, VI. ii. 1, 2. the evils to 
which she became subject on the 
cessation of persecution, iv. ah 
esteemed public confession and pe- 
nance a necessary remedy against 
sin, iv. 6, 7. her sympathy with 
penitential offenders, ibid. how by 
public prayers she draws men on 
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to public confession, iv. 7. her 
power over penitents is of two kinds, 
vi. 5. supposed to have power to 
alter even the positive laws of the 
Apostles, VII. v. 8. the safety 
of, in St. Jerome’s mind, lies in 
the dignity of her bishops, vi. To. 
being a politic society, or body, 
must have power to make and ab- 
rogate laws, xiii. 3. has alone, in 
her collective character, right to 
give power of order, xiv. ro. is the 
true original subject of all power, 
xiv. If, presumption always in 
favour of her laws, xv. 15. her 
absolute authority to alter laws on 
secular offices, xv. 14,15. prospects 
of the, xxiv. 26. how distinguished 
from the state, how identical, VIII. 
i. 2. not proved separate from the 
state by the distinction of affairs 
and officers, i. 4. confined by the 
Romanists to the clergy, ibid. in 
what sense opposed by the Fathers 
to the state, i..5. three several con- 
ditions of in relation to the state, 
i. 7. an answer to the plea that 
“she has now no civil sword,’ ii. 4. 
Christ’s supremacy over her abso- 
lute, iv. 6. the whole body of it the 
subject of ecclesiastical power, vi. 1. 
in what sense she enacts Credenda, 
vi. 5. whether her right to order 
Church actions resides in the clergy 
alone, vi. 7. has an inherent right 
to make her own laws, ibid. defini- 
tion of the visible Church of Christ, 
Serm. II. 9. Apostolic warnings of 
her future foes, Serm. V. 1, 2. 

Church catholic, denial of it a funda- 
mental heresy, Serm, IT. 32. 

Church of Christ, how far she ought 
to decline Jewish rites, TV. xi. 3, 4. 
her ceconomy in respect of Jewish 
rites, xi. 8, 9. its various dealings, 
as to Judaism, xi. 9. at liberty to 
use the names, and some things 
used in the law, xi. 10. 

Church national, definition of, IIT. 
j.14. VIII. i. 2, is the same with 
the state, only in a different rela- 
tion, ibid. (See Churches.) 

Church of England, state of it in 
the beginning of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, Life, p. 25. not obliged 
to follow foreign churches, IV. xiii. 
10. her conduct as to ceremonies, 
xiy. 1. in what she conforms with 
the church of Rome, vi. 1. falsely 
accused of unfaithfulness as a wit- 
ness, V. xix. 2. uses both public 
and private confession, VI. iv. 15. 
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Church of Rome, how far we agree 
with on justification, Serm. IT. 3, 
4. exceptions to Hooker’s view of, 
Suppl. traditions of, not to be re- 
garded equally with the written law 
of God, I. xiii. 2. acknowledged to 
be of the family of Christ as far as 
she holds Christian truths, IIT. i. ro. 
though corrupt, may be followed in 
ceremonies, 1V.v. 1. sound and 
corrupt parts of, difficult to be dis- 
tinguished, viii. 2. our conformity 
with in some things in our form of 
Common Prayer defended, V. xxviii. 
1, to be held as a member of the 
visible church, lxviii. 9. customs of 
not valid if singular, VII. v.6. how 
she usurped the power which herself 
protested against, viii. 9. 

Church of the West, superstition most 
apt to grow on it, V. iii. 4. 

Church abuses, three especially, V. 
Ixxxi. I. 

Church authority, to reject it is un- 
natural and irreverent, V. viii. 3. 
Church benefactors, meant their gifts 
to be sacred, V. Ixxix. 14. Treasure, 
ornamental, objections to answered, 

VEL. xxiii. 2, 3. 

Church customs to be maintained in 
cases where the Scripture is silent, 
TL, ve ¥- 

Church laws, whether they are de- 
clared immutable, III, xi, 1. recon- 
ciled with sufficiency of Scripture, 
VIII. vi. 5. equity of the royal 
veto on them, vi. 1. 

Church matters, criticism in them no 
good sign, IV. i. 1. 

Church nomination, VII. xiv. 9. en- 
dowments irrevocable, xxii. 6. orna- 
ments, lands, V. lxxix. 5, 6. 

Church offences, need of solemn fasts 
for them, V. lxxii. £4. 

Church offices, some are not properly 
orders, V. Ixxviil. Io. 

Church orders, their intrinsic reason- 
ableness and antiquity, V. vi. 2. 
vil. I. 8qq. 

Church plunder, its principle tried on 
lay property, VII. xxiv. 24. 

Church prayers, small amount of ex- 
ception to them, xxvii. I. 

Church privileges, memoranda on, 
VIII. App. 

Church property, is God’s own and 
inalienable, V. Ixxix. 11, 12, 13. pe- 
culiar hardship of, VII. xxiv. 25, 26. 

Church system, adaptation of the em- 
pire to it, VII. viii. 7. ae 

Church warnings, their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, V. xlii. 6, 7, 13. 
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Church and State, names of accident, 
may belong to the same thing in 
substance, VIII. i. 5. the distinc- 
tion of their penalties does not 
prove them distinct, i. 6. 

Church and State functions, cases for 
uniting them, VII. xv. 3. 

Church and State jurisdictions, ad- 
vantage enjoyed by our Church 
in their distinct limitation, VIII. 
viii. 9. different theories of, i. 2. 
sqq. 

Churches, elder, no example to us as 
to ceremonies, [V. vii. 1. 

Churches of Germany approved of 
private confession in the presence 
of ministers, VI. iv. 14. 

Churches, national, need not agree in 
all ceremonies, IV. xiii. 5,6. should 
be ordered by one common law, 
VIII. iii. 5. (See Church.) 

Churches, enmity of some of the 
Reformers to them, Pref. viii. 6. 
dedication of, V. xii. 1, 3. object of 
that ceremony, xii. 6. our naming 
of them not superstitious, xiii. 
none the worse for their founders’ 
errors, xiv. their fashion not Ju- 
daical, xiv. their splendour not 
unacceptable, a part of natural 
devotion, xv. 1, 2. their claim to be 
accounted holy, xv. 5. their sancti- 
fication a great help to piety, xvi. 
the heinousness of idolaters no rea- 
son why we should destroy them, 
Xvil. I, 2,3. why we repair to them, 
xviii. 1, derive their principal dig- 
nity from being houses of prayer, 
Xxv. 2. what was their distinc- 
tion in the time of the Apostles, 
Ixxx, 2. 

Churching of women, the lawfulness 
of the rite, V. lxxiv.1. the woman 
not before excluded the church as 
unholy, Ixxiv. 2. the attire of a 
woman at churching ought to be 
decent, Ixxiv. 3. 

Churchman, Hooker’s marriage into 
that family, Life, p. 24. Walton’s 
reflections on it, ibid. 

Churchmen, their duties in critical 
times of the church, V. Ded. 9. 
may be civilians in case of eminent 
ability, or by constitutional ordi- 
nance in honour of religion, VII. 
XV. 5-7. 

Cicero, his testimony to divine favour 
over kingdoms, VII. xviii. 2. his 
account of the law of nature, VIII. 
Vi. 12. 

Circumcision, a worse addition to the 
foundation of the faith than works, 
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Serm. II. 30. serves to explain the 
truth in the question of lay bap- 
tism, V. Ixii. 21. analogy from to 
baptism, lxiv. 5. 

Cities, religion did first take place in 
them, V. Ixxx. 2. the consequences 
of this, ibid. 

Civil law in danger from Puritanism, 
Pref. viii. 4. 

Clavi Trabales, Append. to Life, 
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Glewene of Alexandria, Pref. iv. 2. 
VI. vi. 4. 

Clement VIII. pope, his eulogy on 
Hooker, Life, p. 57.» 

Clement, (i. e. the author of the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions,) his opinion 
as to baptism being administered 
by women in cases of necessity, V. 
lxil. 2. 

Clergy, what their state is, ITI. ii. 18. 
two ranks at least amongst them, 
ibid. their manifold discourage- 
ments a plea for defect of know- 
ledge in them, V. xxxi. 4. a dis- 
tinct order in respect of the Eu- 
charist, Ixxvii. 2. three orders of 
them mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, Ixxviii. §, II. canons a- 
gainst secular office in them, VII. 
xv. 14. degrees of honour amon 
them, xx. 1. the chief of the three 
estates of this realm, xv. 8. must 
be like soldiers, xv. 12. presump- 
tion against their marriage, how 
obviated, ibid. 

Clergy, Jewish, their distinct orders 
and offices, V. Ixxviii. 1. 

Clergy and laity, III. xi. 20. 

Cole, Dr., President of C. C. C. 1568, 
Life, p. 8. 

Colen, synod of, V. xli. 3. 

Collects, the shortness of them vindi- 
cated, V. xxxiii. 1. 

Colleges of Presbyters, established by 
the Apostles, VII. v. 1; xxiii. 8. 
used to act under the bishop, vii. 
1. his consulting them voluntary, 
ibid. 

Colossians i. 16, 18. VIII. iv. 3. 

Commandments of God, in Scripture, 
general or special, III. vii. 3. 

Commands, the two great ones dis- 
coverable by the moral sense, I.~ 
Vili. 7. 

Commissionary judges may be laymen, 
VIII. viii. 3. 

Commonwealths more endangered by 
internal than external dissensions, 
Ded. 3. 

“Communicatio Idiomatum,” V. Mii, 
3) 4: 
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Communion among men, necessary, 


I. x. 14. with God, man’s chief 
good, xi. 2, 3. with Christ, the 
true life of men, Serm. III. 1. 


guarded against carnal construc- 
tion, ibid. 

Communion of saints, V. li. 1. not 
figurative, lvi. 7, wrought by the 
Holy Ghost; depending on the 
Manhood as well as Godhead of 
Christ, lvi. 7, 8, 9. how variously 
imparted to the Church and to in- 
dividuals, lvi. 10. by infusion of 
Christ’s Spirit, or by imputation 
of his merits, lvi. 11-13. what 
insures it, Serm. V. 11. a secret in 
this world, but to be presumed of 
all Christians, ibid. 

Communion of the Son with the Father 
in respect of His eternal Generation, 
Vie Livin se3s 

Communion service, faults found in it, 
V. Ixviii. 1. 

Communion, private, objected to by 
the Puritans, V. Ixviii. 11. 

Communion, new mode of, tried in 
the Temple, Answer to Travers, 5. 

Communion with recusants not for- 
bidden by St. Paul, V. lxviii. 5. 

Communicants, their fewness not the 
Church’s fault, V. Ixviii. 10. not to 
be repelled because they are few, 
ibid. 

Confession, contrition, satisfaction, VI. 
iii. 5. 

Confession one part of repentance, VI: 
iii. §. public, a necessary part of 
the course of ancient discipline, 
iv. 2. begins to decay, iv. 2, 3. 
substitution of private sacramental 
confession, ibid. “illogical notions 
of as a sacrament, ibid. as part of 
the virtue of repentance, iv. 4. 
when and why it was thought ne- 
cessary to desist from it, iv. 3. 
reasons why God requires it, iv. 
4. necessary by way of discipline, 
iv. 6. private, no primitive sacra- 
ment, ibid. public, not private, 
taught by the Fathers, ibid. first 
mentioned by Origen, iv. 7. men 
exhorted to confess their sins one 
to another, ibid. is according to 
Leo to be first offered to God, then 
to the priest, ibid. private super- 
sedes public, first in the Greek 
church, then in the Latin, iv. 8. 
abolished, a mark of church decay, 
iv. 9. not absolutely enforced by 
the Fathers, iv. 13. in our Church 
public and private, iv. 15. how en- 
couraged by St. Chrysostom, iv. 16. 
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the rigour with which it is en- 
forced not sanctioned by Scripture, 
vi. 7. 

Confirmation, its antiquity, V. lxvi. 1. 
at first had respect to miraculous 
gifts, Ixvi.2. an office peculiar to 
bishops, lxvi. 3, 6. by the apostles’ 
successors with a view to ordinary 
graces, Ixvi. 4. why severed from 
baptism, Ixvi. 5. anointing formerly 
used in it, Ixvi. 6. now delayed for 
more edification, lxvi. 7. no reason 
to doubt of the benefit of it, Ixvi. 8. 
growing neglect of, ibid. objections 
‘against it, and answers to them, 
Ixvi. 9. less strictly limited to 
bishops than ordination, VII. vi. 4. 

Conformity with God, how man aspires 
to it, I. v. 3. 

Conformity in sacraments, the desire 
of the Church, V. lxviii. 7. what 
the Puritans allege should be the 
Church’s conduct with respect to 
papists conforming, ibid. Hooker’s 
reply to their arguments, lxviii. 8, 9. 

Conscience, an indication of God’s 
moral government, I. x. 1. whe- 
ther human laws bind it, VIII. 
App. 

Conquest, a foundation of government 
in some cases, VIII. ii. 5. 

Consecration, essential to the being of 
a bishop, VIII. vii. 2. of holy vir- 
gins and widows apostolical, VII. 
Win: 

Consent of men necessary to render 
laws available, I. x. 8. 

Consistory of Geneva, Pref. ii. 4. 

Consolation, sensible, not a necessary 
attendant on faith, Serm. I. in 
Christ’s absence needed on two ac- 
counts, Serm. IV. 

Consolations of the Church for imper- 
fect penitents, VI. vi. 17. 

Consoling power of absolution, VI. 
vi. 5. 

Constans, Hilary’s petition to him, 
VIII. viii. 8. 

Constantine, emperor, [V.xi.2. xi. 12. 
dedicates a church at Jerusalem, 
V. xii. 1. deceived by Arius, xlii. 2. 
allowed Sunday’s labour in villages, 
and why, lxxi. 9. admirable for his 
rich offerings to the Church, VII. 
xxii.6. blamed by Wicliffe for them, 
xxii. 7. his care to hide bishops’ 
frailties, xxiv. 15. mediation like 
his needed by the Church, Answ. 
26. the first deviser of general coun- 
cils, VIII. v. 2. his disavowal of 
church authority, viii. 8. his labours 
for peace, Answ. 26. 
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Constantinople, sixth council of, IV. 
xi. ri. church of, first abolished 
penitentiaries, VI. iv. 9. unwar- 
rantable claims of that see, VII. 
viil. 9. 

Consubstantiation, V. lxvii.2. how ex- 
plained and defended by those who 
believe in it, lxvii. 10. 

Consuls of Rome, in what respect their 
authority was regal, VIII. v. 1. 

Contemplation of natural objects insuf- 
ficient to produce belief, V. xxii. 5. 

Contentiousness in religion, evils aris- 
ing from, V. Ded. 5. 

Contrariety, extreme, not the best 
policy, IV. viii. 1. 

Contrition, one part of repentance, is 
aversion of the will from sin, VI. 
ili. 5. outward signs of it required 
by the ancient church, v. 8. is dis- 
paraged by the Roman tenet of the 
sacramental virtue of absolution, 
vi. 12. absurdity of thinking it the 
effect of the priest’s absolution, vi. 
U3. 

Controversialists, danger of their of- 
fending in speech, Serm. IT. 30. 

Controversies, the substance of those 
treated of by Hooker, ITI. i.1. how 
they always grow endless, LV. iii. 1. 
which are of chief importance, Ded. 
3. why most noticeable in religion, 
4. moral inconveniences of them, 6. 
regular ways of determining them, 
Pref. vi. 2. 

Controversy, evils of to the orthodox, 
V. Ded. 5. 

Conventicles, how hurtful, V. xii. 2. 

Convocation, its authority to judge of 
heresy, VIIT.ii.17. essential to make 
Church laws binding, vi. 2. 

Cooper, or Cowper, sir William, his 
monument to Hooker in Bishops- 
borne church, Life, p. 70. his epi- 
taph on Hooker, p. 69. 

Cooperation among bishops, danger of 
their disdaining it, VII. xxiv. 6. 

Corinthians, 1 Ep. i. 19. no disparage- 
ment. to sound learning, ILI. viii. 
8.—ch. i. 30, commented on, 
Serm. IT. 2.—ch. iii. 22, commented 
on, VIII. iv.6.—ch. vi. 1, referred to 
episcopal jurisdiction, VII. xv. 3.— 
ch. ix. 13, of church endowments, 
xxill.6.—ch. x. 31, the command to 
glorify God, II. ii. 1.—ch. xi. 30, 
shews judgment after forgiveness, 
Serm. IIT. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8, re- 
ferred by Hooker to church pro- 
perty, VII. xxiii. 6. 

Cornelius, his testimony to colleges of 
presbyters, VII. r. 
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Coronation of kings, its emblematical 
meaning, VIII. ii. 13. 

Corranus, an opponent of Calvinism ; 
Hooker charged with his error, 
Suppl. 

Costalius, VIII. vii. 5. 

Council of Jerusalem, its occasion and 
decree, IV. xi. 4, 5. of Florence, 
its opinion of the state and sacra- 
ments of men before Christ, VI. 
vi. IT. 

Councils, general, the way to peace 
in religious disputations, Pref. vi. 3. 
in what their force consists, I. x. 14. 
the true way to tniformity, IV. 
xiii. 8. the four general that deter- 
mined against the four heresies 
concerning the nature of Christ, 
V. liv. 10. of Florence and Trent, 
their doctrines concerning the grace 
which sacraments contain and con- 
fer, VI. vi.11. inequality of bishops 
implied in them, VII. viii. 6. pro- 
vincial, void without the metropo- 
litan, viii. 12. the four first general, 
acknowledged by the law of Eng- 
land, VIII. ii.17. principle on which 
councils are preferred to popes, vi. 2. 

Counsels of perfection, IT. viii. 4. 

Court of High Commission, Pref. vi. 4. 

Covenants, two made in baptism, V. 
lxiii. 3. 

Cranmer, George, Hooker’s pupil at 
C.C. C., Life, p. 13. 

Cranmer, William, (grand nephew of 
the archbishop,) his intimacy with 
Hooker, Life, p. 4. 

Creation, God’s law manifested in, I. 
iii. 2. 

Creature, none under man capable of 
happiness, [. xi. 3. 

Creatures, how all, especially the saints, 
partake of God, lvi. 5, 6. 

Credenda, why church laws regarding 
them are necessary, VIII. vi. 5. 

Cresconius, IIT. viii. 8. 

Crime, not to be confounded with 
error, V. Ixviii. 8. 

Cross in Baptism, objections to it, V. 
Ixv. 1. the use of it as a useful and 
significant ceremony justified, Ixy. 
a=8e 

Cross, sign of the, its antiquity and 
use, and why made in the forehead, 
V. lxv. 6-11. a guard against apo- 
stasy, lxv. 8. a support under con- 
tempt; not to be despised, ibid. 
Q-II. reasons alleged by those 
whose opinions are moderate, for 
their not using it, lxv. rr. not to 
be discontinued because abused by 
the papists, Ixv. 12. 
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Crossing, if a scandal, not of an in- 
curable sort, V. Ixy. 19. 

Custom stands for law, II. vi. 7. 

Customs and rites, when they may 
conscientiously be approved of, V. 
vi. 1. not to be changed without 
urgent necessity, vii. 3. 

Cyprian, St.,II.v.4. IIL i.g. IV. xi. 
12, V. xxii.13. xxxv. 3. lvi.8, lxii.6, 
10,20. lxvi.4, 5,6. Ixviii. 12. Ixxviii. 
5. VI. v.13. v. 4. v.6. appeals to 
the use of the sign of the cross, V. 
Ixv. 8. his testimony concerning 
confession, VI. iv. 6. on abuse of 
martyrs’ intercession on behalf of 
the lapsed, v. 8. declares that God 
alone can forgive sin, vi. 4. does not 
hereby deny the absolving power of 
the minister, ibid. his account of 
sacramental grace, vi. 10. of unde- 
served absolution, vi. 13. and St. 
Ignatius, their claims of authority, 
VII. vi. 8. supposed to condemn 
episcopal excommunication, xiv. 13. 
against clerks being executors, xv. 
14. against rash judging of bishops, 
xvi. 6. his reproof of Florentinus 
not relevant to the question of 
archbishops, ibid. a great main- 
tainer of episcopal liberty, xvi. 7. 
treats the bishop of Rome as an 
equal, ibid. gave all his goods to 
the church, xxiii. 9g. quoted as op- 
posing the king’s headship, VIII. 
iv. 9. account of his election, vii. 
2,6. calls the Apostles bishops, iv. 
1. his testimony to the Apostolical 
succession, VII. iv. 3. quotes Jew- 
ish scriptures relating to the high 
priest for it, vi. 7. had power to 
command his presbyters, vi. 8. his 
frequent mention of colleges of 
presbyters, vii.1. alleged to prove 
equality of pastors, xiii. 2. whereas 
he proves just the contrary, ibid. 
does not simply condemn all ap- 
peals, xiii. 5. 

Cyril, St., A. D. 431, his illustration 
of the incarnation of the Word mis- 
taken by Eutyches, V. lii. 4. lili. 2. 
lyi. 9. 


D. 


Damascen, V. li. 2. lii. 4. 

Damasus, V. xxxix. 2. his tumultuous 
election to the see of Rome, VII. 
‘xxiv. 4. WILL. vii. 6. 

Daniel i. 17. III. viii. 9. iv. 8. V. 
xill. 4. 

David, King and Prophet, I. iv. 2. 
Vill, EL, ( Viediguowd. Dy xeivs 2s Lekx. 

. 2,3: VI1..iv. 15. v. 4. did. no evil 
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in determining to build a temple, 
II. vi. 3. why forbidden to do so, 
ibid. made a high priest his prime 
minister, VII. xv. é. 

Days, holy, natural origin of, V. 
hax 2: 

Days of the week, their names dis- 
used by the Anabaptists, Pref. 
viii. 6. 

Deacons, their order and office, V. 
Ixxvili. 5. the first were not among 
the seventy, ibid. their pastoral 
labours not unscriptural, nor any 
intrusion on the priesthood, ibid. 
may lawfully preach, when licensed 
thereunto, ibid. in the Roman 
church arrogant, and why, VII. v. 
6. their peculiar office there in 
ordinations, ibid. account of their 
first ordination, xiv. 5. and pres- 
byters, the people’s voice in their 
ordination, xiv. 5,6, Puritan, not 
really chosen by the people, xiv. 10. 

Dead, state of the, supposed allusion 
to it in the ‘Te Deum,’ V. xlv. 1, 
honouring the, a part of natural re- 
ligion, lxxv. 3. 

Death, sudden, the judgment of natu- 
ral piety on it, V. xlvi.1. the ad- 
vantages of a slow and deliberate 
death, xlvi. 2. sudden, the petition 
against it in the Litany vindicated, 
ibid. what it imports, xlvi. 3. 

Deathbed repentance, case of a, VI. 
iv. 15. 

Decius, VI. vi. 6. 

“ De Corona Militis,” origin of the 
book, II. v. 7. 

Dedication of churches a natural ex- 
pression of reverence: makes them 
public, and surrenders the right of 
former owners, V. xii. 1. sqq. 

Dejection, two ways in which it may 
be sinful, Serm. IV. 

Deliberation, what those actions are 
which are capable of it, II. viii. 1. 
requires a freedom from distem- 
pered affections, IV. ix. 2. 

Delusion, practised by men upon them- 
selves in two respects, and how, III. 
vill. 5. 

Denial; a bare denial, answers the 
objections of fancy, V. xxx. 4. 

Deposition by the bishop alone, VII. 
Sava ye 

Dereliction, divine, two kinds of it, 
Serm. III. 4. : 

Desire, man’s, of what is good in 
itself, infinite, I, xi, 2. natural, 
cannot be quite frustrate, x1. 4. 

Despondency, a sinful excess of fear, 
Serm. IV. oes 
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Destiny, a name for God’s law, I. iii. 4. 

Deuteronomy xxxiii. 11, applied to 
the adversaries of bishops, VII. 
xxiv. 26. iv. 2, xii. 32. quoted, 
VIII. vi. 5. 

Diet, laws regarding, I. xvi. 7. 

Diocesan bishops, unbroken catalogue 
of, VII. 5,9. their need shewn by 
their origin: not disproved by want 
of distinct scriptural enactment, 
Kail 3; 

Dioceses, ancient, their extent and 
population, VII. viii. 1. not limited 
to single towns, viii. 2. their for- 
mation round the mother churches, 
ibid. their extent illustrated out 
of St. Chrysostom, viii. 3.  class- 
ical meaning of the term, viii. 7. 
not to be quitted by the bishop 
without the metropolitan’s leave, 
Vili. 12. 

Diocletian, V. xv. 3. 

Diodore, V. xxxix. 2. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, I, iii. 4. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, his 
judgment of heretical baptism, V. 
Ixii. 6. mentioned by St. Jerome, 
WAL Weg 

Disciplinarians, everywhere imitators 
of Calvin, Pref. ii. 8. 

Disciplinarian controversy in England, 
Pref. ii. 10. 

Discipline, with Tertullian, the same 
as doctrine, II. v. 3. controversy as 
to it dependent on human authority, 
vii. 9. 

Discipline, matters of, different from 
matters of faith and salvation, ITI. 
lil, 1-3. not of the same nature as 
doctrine, x. 7. that of the Puritans 
not delivered in Scripture, x. 8. 

Discipline and doctrine, distinguished 
by the Puritans, III. iii. 2. illus- 
tration of the difference, iii. 4. 
ays proceed from a common cause, 
Kez 

Discipline of fasts, more needful than 
that of feasts, V. lxxii. 16, 

Discipline of repentance, VI. iv. 1. 

Discipline of the church, how far hu- 
man and how far divine, VI. ii. 2. 
communion thereby delayed to peni- 
tents, v. 8. grace denied to those 
who held it in contempt, ibid. 

Discipline, origin of the new, Pref. ii. 
t. revival of the, ibid. 4. three 
kinds of error in the, III. xi. 20. 

Discretion, the limits of in church 
laws, ITI. xi. 13. 

Dispensation, at times required by 
equity, V. ix. 3, admonition to per- 
sons enjoying any, Ixxxi. 16, 
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Dispensations, Puritan objections to 
them, V. Ixxxi. 3. 

Dispensations, not of course invalid, 
V. lxxxi. Io, : 
Dispensations long granted, iniquity 
of annulling them proved from the 

case of civil officers, V. Ixxxi. 14. 

Dispensing power, need of, and guilt 
of the abuses of it, V. Ixxxi. 5, 8. 

Disputation, why used by Christ, and 
by his Apostles, III. viii. 18. 

Disputation, how far open to the Pu- 
ritans, Pref. v. 1, how it should be 
ordered, ibid. 3. 

Disputes, whether frivolous ones do not 
tend to debase religion, V. xxx. I. 
Dissolution and nullities, contrary to 

nature, V. Ixii. 13. 

Distinction, requisite to take away 
error arising from confusion, III. 
iii. I. 

Distinction of ranks, implied in the 
nature of society, VIII. ii. 2. 

Divinations, the political benefits ac- 
cruing to the Romans from the 
observance of them, V. i. 3. 

Divine authority, danger of rashly 
claiming it, exemplified in the Ana- 
baptists, Pref. viii. 5-12, 

Divine matters, in what cases we may 
doubt in them, IT. vii. 5. 

Divine right, twofold advantage of 
its being claimed on behalf of lay 
elders, Vii. 1.4. 

Divine service, of gesture and change 
of place in it, V. xxx. 1. sqq. 

Division, hypocrisy, heresy, short of 
apostasy, do not exclude men ut- 
terly from the church, V. Ixviii. 6. 

Doctrine, Christian, what points of it 
have been always and must be be- 
lieved, III. x. 7. general division of 
Christian doctrines, V. lxiii. 1. 

Doctrines believed, their profit de- 
pends upon their truth, V. i. 4. 

Dominion of Christ inward, of kings 
outward, VIII. iv. 9. making laws 
a result of dominion, vi. 12. 

Domitius the orator, his saying, VII. 
vi. 10. 

Donations to the church, their use and 
form, VII. xxii. 6, 

Donatism, its origin and causes of its 
success, V. lxii. 8. 

Donatists, on what grounds they used 
to rebaptize, V. lxii. 7. cause of the 
prevalence of their schism, lxii, 8. 
forced church jurisdiction on Con- 
stantine, VIII. viii. 8. 

Doxologies, used at the conclusion 
of prayers and sermons, V, xlii. 11. 
their use vindicated, xlii. 11, 12, 13. 
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Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, Hooker’s 
living, Life, p. 18. 

Duarenus, VIII. vii. 5. 

Durandus, VI, iv. 3. 

Duties, moral, why so many ignorant 
of them, I. viii. 11, the exaction of 
supernatural duties does not imply 
the rejection of natural, xii. 1. both 
taught by law of God, xii, 3. 


E. 

Earle, Bp., Life, p. 59. 

Ease, a temptation to shrink from the 
common cause, V. i. 1. great temp- 
tation in the love of, Serm. VII. t. 

Easter, difference between the East 
and West churches as to the so- 
lemnization of it, IV. xi. 12. 

Easter-eve, why observed as a fast, 
Wo lxxit 18: 

Ecclesiastical Consistory had the order- 
ing of ancient discipline, rather 
than any single penitentiary, VI. 
iv. 11. 

Ecclesiastical discipline, the intent of 
the books of, IIT. vii. 4. 

Ecclesiastical government, the chief 
proposition of those who desired a 
change in it, IT. i. 3. 

Ecclesiastical men, their writings ought 
to be licensed by their superiors, 
Ded, 1. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, must be of God, 
Til. ii. 1,2. foundation of, where 
laid, Life, p. 54. 

Ecclesiastical title, what it properly 
denotes, V. Ixxx. 8. 

Ecphantus, his definition of supre- 
macy, VIII. ii. 12. 

Edification, how men receive it, IV. 
i.3. what it is, Serm. VI. 7, 9. must 
begin from faith, 14. the Jews a 
warning how it is forfeited, 20. 

Effects, when they are miraculous, V. 
xxii. 6. that which produces any 
certain effect said to be the effect, 
Ixvii. 5. 

Egypt, II. vi. 3. VI. vi. 3. 

Ejaculatory prayers derided by the 
Puritans, V. xxxiil. 

Elect, baptized persons so called by 
St. Paul, V. lx. 3. how children 
brought to baptism may be so 

_ termed, lxiv. 3. the certainty and 
perpetuity of their faith, Serm. I. 

Election, danger of depending on 
God’s secret election to the dis- 
paragement of the means of grace, 
WV. ix: 3; 4. to life) Serm/ II. 38. 

Election of pastors, more truly popular 
here than in Geneva, VII. xiv. 12. 
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relates to their placing, not their 
power of order, ibid. of bishops, 
void without the metropolitan, viii. 
12, sometimes a mere matter of 
course, VIII. vii. 2, part of the 
clergy and people in the affair, 
ibid. both taken away by the law 
of England, vii. 3. foreign prece- 
dents for the same, vii. 4. conflicting 
opinions of canonists regarding it, 
vii. 5. evil of the old popular elec- 
tions, vii. 6. 

Eli, both a priest and judge, VII. xv. 


10. 

Elizabeth, queen, her praises, Ded. 9. 
vainly appealed to for sacrilege, VII. 
Xxiv. 22. 

13 Elizabeth, c. 12, pleaded for pres- 
byterian orders, Supp. 

Emperors, Christian, principle on which 
they rested their claim to legisla- 
tion, VIII. vi. 11. no canon ac- 
counted valid without their assent, 
vi. 14. ancient examples of their 
interference in choice of popes, vii. 
4. their investiture acknowledged 
by six several popes, vii. 5. some 
not eager to judge in church causes, 
viii. 8. others, intruders in defence 
of heresy, ibid. their occasional sub- 
mission to church censures, a rare 
virtue, ix. §. 

Empire, the, its adaptation to the 
church system, VII. viii. 7. 

End should be one, the means may be 
diverse, IV. ii. 3. 

Endowments under the feudal law, 
V. Ixxx. 11. under the Mosaic law; _ 
encouraged by the gospel, VII. xxii. 
4, 5. 

Enfranchisement, example from the 
Roman policy of, V. lxxxi. 15. 

England, church of, not more blama- 
ble than that of Geneva, in follow- 
ing that of Rome in certain cere- 
monies, IV. vi. 1. 

England, God’s special providence 
over, IV. xiv. 7. Christian, always 
episcopal, VII. i. 4. a pattern of a 
legal monarchy, VIII. ii. 13. 

Ephesians ch, i. 1. V. lx. 3; ch. i. 22. 
VALTS ives 

Ephesus, the warning to the angel of, 
VI. iii. 3. 

Epicureans, virtually atheists, VIII. 
ii. 15. 

Epiphanius, V. xx. 11. Isi. 3. Ixxii. 13. 
his catalogue of the bishops of Je- 
rusalem, VII. v. 9. his testimony 
limiting ordination to bishops, vi. 3. 
his report of Aérius, ix.1. his re- 
ply to Aérius’s arguments against 
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bishops, ix. 3. his judgment of pres- 


byterian ministrations, xiv. 11. his | 


account of Audius, xxiv. 3. 
Episcopacy, its apostolical origin, VII. 
iv. 1. counted apostolical by St. Je- 
rome, v. 7. its ancient and modern 
enemies, ix. i. x.1. three ways at- 
- tacked by the Puritans, x. 2. sum- 
mary of objections to the principle 
of, with answers, xi. 1, sqq. even 
on the lower view as divine as the 
polity suggested by Jethro, v. 2. 
xi. 9. in the judgment of antiquity 
essential to the being of a church, 
ibid. in what sense it may be said 


to stand by custom, xi. 8. warrant- | 


able, were it but so far divine as 
is the institution of civil govern- 
ment, xi. 10. not disproved by the 
interchange of the names of Bishop 

- and Presbyter, xi. 3. not to be of 
course abolished, though only a 
ehurch order, xi. 8. three argu- 
ments to prove it needless, xii. 1. 
its supposed late institution, xiii. 1. 
not disproved by want of express 
rules of detail in Scripture, xili. 4. 
pride the cause of opposition to it, 
xvi. Q. 

Episcopal authority, passages in dero- 
gation of, VII. vi. 10, 

Episcopal confirmation, objections to 
answered, V, Ixvi. 9. 

Episcopal endowments, course of rea- 
soning to be adopted in their behalf, 
MONE oeaig Scare F 


Episcopal honour, its visible decay, 


NAD 3; 

Episcopal jurisdiction, asserted by 
St. Jerome and exemplified by St, 
Chrysostom, VII. vi. ro. 

Episcopal ordination, whether it may 
be dispensed with, and in what two 

- cases if ever, VII. xiv. 11. 

Episcopal power, though usurped 
might stand, VII. xiv. 1. such as 
the church might add, xiv. 2, 3. 

Episcopal pre-eminence, witness of 

- antiquity to it, VII. vi. 8. 

Episcopal wealth, how reconciled with 
ancient canons, VII. xxiii. 1. 

Equity, distinction between it and law, 

« VeIxe3. 
Erastus, his controversy with Beza, 
. Pref. ii. 9. 

Error, the only sure safeguard against 

at, IL. vi. 1. two errors imputed to 
the members of the church of Eng- 

land, III. ii. 2, what is the mother 
- of all error, iii. 1. easy to every 
- man, v. t. the acknowledement of 
-erroy. difficult to. be obtained, ibid, 


: 


> 
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degrees of it among Romanists, 
Serm. II. 12. does not exclude from 
salvation if consistent with faith, r3. 


| Error in ignorance and heresy, Serm. 


E26. . 

Esdras, both a priest and civil gover- 
nor, VII. xv. 10. 

Essenes, V. xxxix. 2. 

Established things, their defence un- 
popular, I. i. 1. 


| Eternal reward, no natural way of, 


A xia 
Eternity of God, idea of it, V. Ixix. 1. 
Eucharist, The Holy, not to be re- 
ceived before baptism, V. Ixvii. 1. 
its province to nourish divine life, 
ibid. how we receive the gift of 
God in it, ibid. the manner of 
Christ’s Presence in it; not to be 
inquired into too curiously, Ixvii. 
3. in what sense the elements 
therein are His Body and Blood, 
Ixvii. 5. the opinion of the Fathers 
on this subject, Ixvii. 11. Christ 
really present in the worthy re- 
ceiver, lxvii. 6. on what our par- 
ticipation of Christ in it depends, 
ibid. what is confessed by all with 
respect to it, Ixvii. 7. corporal Pre- 
sence of Christ in the Eucharist 
contradicted by St. John, vi. 63. 
Real Presence, how maintained by 
Lutherans, Romanists, and the 
Fathers, V. Ixvii. 9-11. the Eu- 
charist the true feast on Christ’s 
sacrifice, Ixvii. 12, the objec- 
tions which are raised against 
our manner of administering it, 
Ixviii. 1. the individual application 
more edifying, Ixviii. 2. kneeling 
at the time of receiving justified, 
Ixviii. 3. examination of the com- 
municants, not essential, Ixviii. 4, 
papists, when conforming, not to 
be repelled from it, Ixviii. 5. ads 
mission of recusants, lxviii. 6. the 
_ case of impenitent and notorious 
sinners receiving it considered, 
Ixviii. 8. the objection to the few- 
ness of our communicants answered,. 
Ixviii. 10. what may be reasonable 
causes of abstaining from receiving. 
it, ibid, objections against it being 
administered privately to sick per- 
sons stated and answered, Ixviii. 
II, 12. use to be made by a devout 
mind of the controversies regarding. 
- the, lxviii.12. being a pledge of the 
Resurrection is especially seasonable 
on a deathbed, ibid. a fitting seal 
of marriage, Ixxiii. 8. confession. 
- before partaking of it, VI. iv, 15. 
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‘offenders to be excluded only when 
culpable by confession or convicted 
by some court, ibid. can only be 
valid if consecrated by a presbyter, 
VIL. v. 6. spiritual comfort of it, 
and preparation for it, Serm. VI. 
To. 

Eudemon, VI. iv. 9, Io. 

Eugenius, his decree addressed to the 
Armenians, VI. vi. 9. n. 

Eugubium, named as a specimen of 
insignificance, VII. v. 6. 

Eunomian heretics, IV. xii. 3, con- 

- tinued to hold their penitentiaries, 
VI. iv. to. 

Eusebius, Emesenus (Salvianus), V, 
lxvi. 4. VI. iv. 6. on the impecca- 
aes of the blessed Virgin, Serm. 

ea 

Hustathius preferred to Aérius at 
Antioch, VII. ix. 1. 

Eutyches and Nestorius, their errors, 
¥. hi. 4. 3 

Hivangelists, use of the term, V. xxviii. 
7. what is remarked of them by 
Eusebius, ibid. 

Evidence, being im various degrees, 
requires corresponding degrees in 
assent, II, vii. 5. both internal and 
external necessary to the truth of 
Holy Scripture, IIT. viii. 14. 

Evil, cannot be desired as evil, L 
vii. 6. 

Evils “must be cured by their con- 
traries,” in what sense misapplied, 
TV. viii. 1. seemingly distant may 
be deprecated in Litanies, V. xli. 4. 

Evils, public, easily discovered, but not 
so patiently borne, V. i. 1. 

Evodius, made bishop by the apostles, 
VIL. iv. 3. 

Examination of ourselves before re- 
ceiving the sacrament the duty of 
every one, V. Ixviil. 4. 

Example, the benefits of following that 
of the aged, and of our predecessors 
in political affairs, V. vil. 1, 2, 3. 
has not generally the force of law, 
xvii. 5. for what it serves, ibid, the 
force of it, lxv. 6, 13, £9- 

Excitement, not the measure of par- 
don, VI. vi. 17. 

Excommunication shutteth out alto- 
gether neither from the mystical 
nor visible church, III. i. 13. from 
what it does exclude, ibid. tempo- 
rary, by the priest, VI. iv. 15. by the 
bishop alone, VII. xiv. 13. does not 
cut off from civil privileges, VIII. 
i, 6. is parallel with banishment, 
ibid. a Jewish as well as Christian 
penalty, iii. 4.. effect of it by an 





old Scottish law, ibid. presumption 
at first sight against the king's 
exemption from it, ix.1. Puritan 
arguments against that exemption, 
1635 

Exodus xix. 6, how explained by 
Aquinas, VIII. iii. 6. chap. xxxiii, 
19, proves God’s justice, Serm, IIT, 


Bs 

*Ekowoddynots, as defined by Tertullian, 
VI. iv. 6. 

Experience, that which is possessed by 
all men cannot be denied, J1i. viii, 
14. outbalances wit, V. vii. 1. 


F, 


Fabian shews that public confession 
was practised before the time of 
Novatian, VI. iv. 11. 

Faith, the principal object of, I. xi. 6. 
mentioned only in the revealed law 
of God, ibid. faith, hope, and charity, 
ibid. the object of may not nar- 
rowly be restrained, II. iv. 1. what 
St. Paul (Rom. xiv. 23.) means by it, 
iv.2. may be without express Scrip- 
ture, ibid. the rule of, according to 
Tertullian and Irenzeus, IIT. i. 5. 
matters of, differ from ceremonies, 
&c. ii. 2. difference of God’s Word 
and Works as sources of, V. xxii. 
5. cometh by hearing, xxii. 9. the 
error of those who think nothing 
else necessary for the attainment 
of grace, lx. 4. why it is the first 
thing required of those who seek 
admission into Christ’s family, lxiii, 
I. in what it consists, ibid. its 
evidence resisted by a disposition 
morally evil, Ixiii, 2. faith and 
repentance satisfactory as making 
sinners capable of mercy, Vi. v. 
3. why good men are often weak 
in faith, Serm. I. vequires. to 
be confirmed by reason, ibid. if 
perfect, might prove justification 
by inherent gooduess, ibid, cer- 
tainty and perpetuity of it in the 
elect, ibid. indefectibility of it, 
ibid. IL. 26. V. 12. what the foun- 
dation of it is, II. 14,15, 16, 23, 25. 
equivocally applied to the belief: of 
a bad man, 26. works, an addition 
to it, not a denial, 29. not properly 
meritorious, 33. VI. 16. the assu- 
rance of it compared with that of 
sense, Answ. 21. no profiting by 
that of another man, Serm. VJ. 22. 
when it justifies, it is properly holy, 
23. 
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Fame, desire of it appealed to in holy 
Scripture, VII. xviii. 7. 

Farel, Pref. ii. r. IIT. i. 12. 

Fasting, the design and use of it, 
V. Ixxii. 1, 3. an expression of 
holy sorrow, Ixxii. 2. what it is 
called by Tertullian, ibid. why 
» Moses and David fasted, ibid. two 
ways of fasting, Ixxii. 7. the al- 
leged errors of Augustin and Am- 
brose as to it, considered, Ixxii. 
g. heretical notions on, Ixxii. to, 
&c. opposition to it, Ixxii. 12, 13. 
the church turns fasting to devout 
ends, ibid. how satisfactory, VI. 
v.6. extraordinary fasting to be 
ordered only by bishops, VIL. vi. 8. 

Fasts, of the church, should over- 
rule private discretion, I. xvi. 7. 
periodical, Puritan objections to 
them, V. Ixxii. r. standing public 
ones among the Jews, Ixxii. 5. ob- 
served by the Jews, lxxii. 5, 6, 7. 
by the Christians, Ixxii. 8, 9: 
Christian, private and public fell 
within the church’s prerogative, 
Ixxii. 8. weekly fasts Christian, 
ibid. in what fasts agree with, and 
in what they differ from, festivals, 
Ixxii. 15,16. Judaism to be avoided 
in them, 15. regard to be had in 
them to men’s weaknesses, ibid. 
why much recommended in former 
ages, Ixxii. 17. their political bene- 
fits, ibid. why appointed before fes- 
tivals, Ixxii. 18. their discipline 
more needful than that of feasts, 
Ixxii. 16, 17. 

Father, reality of the title as applied 
to God Almighty, Serm. IIT. 3. 

Fathers, possess naturally a supreme 
power in their families, I. x. 4. 

Fathers of the Church, use by them 
of the negative argument from 
Scripture to reprove evil, II. v. 1. 
true meaning of certain passages in 
them, v. 3,4. how they endeavoured 
to maintain the authority of Scrip- 
ture, ITI. viii. 14. retain the words 
of the law in a metaphorical sense, 
IV.xi.10. were not without private 
confession while public was in use, 
Vi. iv. 7. their serious and uni- 
versal testimony to episcopacy, VII. 
Xvi. 9. their opposition in some 
cases to imperial interference, VIII. 
viii. 8. 

Faustus, on ceremonies, answered by 
Augustine, IV. vii. 2. 

Fear, under what circtimstances it 
begets superstition, V. iii. 1. solicits 
to devotion, ibid. its office in pro- 
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ducing repentance, VI. iii. 2. its 
abstract nature and proper objects, 
Serm. IV. its physical symptoms, 
ibid. in itself not sinful, ibid. our 
Lord himself felt it strongly, ibid. 
mercifully implanted in our nature, 
ibid. presumptuous want of it a 
great sin, ibid. and also faithless 
excess of it, ibid. true and false 
remedies for it, ibid. proper ob- 
jects of, and remedies against, 
ibid. 

Feasts of charity, Pref. iv. 4. 

Fenner, his allowance of church power 
to kings, VIII. ii. 14. 

Festival days, V. xviii. 12. 

Festival duties, require exercise at in- 
tervals, V.lxxi. 1. a good beginning 
of holiness, Ixxi. 2. 

Festival rest, how enforced upon the 
Jews, and how upon Christians, 
especially by Leo, V. lxxi. 8, 9. 

Festivals, the natural cause of their 
institution, V. lxix. 4. three natu- 
ral marks of, Ixx. 1, sqq. im what 
manner to be celebrated, lxx. 2-5. 
direct our thoughts to final happi- 
ness, xx. 4. how they were to be 
celebrated by the Jews, lxx. 5. 
what times were appointed to them 
as festivals, xx. 6. ecclesiastical, a 
general view of, Ixx. 7,8. their pro- 
fitable use in general, Ixx. 8. Ixxi. 
2, 11. three principles on which 
they are kept, lxx, 8,9. some ap- 
pointed by God, some instituted by 
the church, Ixx.9. objections against 
them answered, Ixxi. 1-7. summary 
of the argument on, lxxi. 7. the ob- 
jection to them as restraining gospel 
liberty, if allowed, would overthrow 
all government, Ixxi. 3. feasts as 
well as fasts may be ordained by 
the church, Ixxi. 4. an occasion of 
bounty and holy joy, Ixxi. 10. a 
great safeguard to sound doctrine, 
Ixxi. 11. that of Purim appointed 
by Esther and Mordecai, considered, 
lxxi.6. (See Holy Days.) 

Female agency in the Puritan cause, 
Pref. iii. 13. 

Festus, III. viii, 12. 

A Finite Substance cannot be Infinite 
in Presence, V. lv. 4. 

Firstborn in each family were anciently 
priests, and why, VII. xxii. 3. 

Flavian, V. xxxix. 2. 

Florentius censured by St. Cyprian for 
rash judgment, VII. xvi. 6. 

Foolishness of preaching, V. xxii. 9 

Foreign churches, whether we should 
defer to them, IV. xiii. 1. 
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Foreign protestants, their judgment 
on confession, VI. iv. 14. 

Forgiveness wrongly limited by papists 
to auricular confession, VI. iv. 5. 

Form, I. iii. 4. 

Form, visible, apt to edify, IV. i. 3. 

Form of prayer, precedents in Scrip- 
ture for it, V. xxvi. 2. (See Church.) 

Fortitude cannot really exist separate 
from religion, V. i. 2. 
Founders of churches acquired the 
right of patronage, VII. xiv. 12. 
Francis, St., in what sense compared 
to our Lord, Jackson’s Ded. 

Freewill held by the Greek Fathers, 
Serm. II. 26. 

Fulgentius, VI. iii. 4. 

Fulke, thought little of the difference 
of priests and bishops, VII. xi. 8. n. 

Fuller, his mistakes about Hooker, 
and retractation of them, Life, p. 1. 

Fundamentals, their mutual connec- 
tion, Serm. IT. 32. 

Funeral sermons, warranted by ana- 
logy of Scripture, V. Ixxv. 3. 


G. 


Galatians, their case compared with 
Romanism, Serm. IJ. 17. their error 
did not amount to unbelief, 26. 

Galatians i. 8. misapplied by the Puri- 
tans, Pref. vi. 3. iv.10. explanation 
of it, V. Ixx. 7. 

Galen, Pref. iii. 2, 8. IT. vii. 2, 

Gamaliel, III. viii. 9. 

Gauden, bishop, occasioned Walton’s 
writing the Life of Hooker, Life, 

=i Re 

Golan, iVi, Xx. 0, 

Generalities, undisciplined minds too 
fond of them, V. ix. 2. 

General rules, fallacy of arguing from 
them apart from the matter, V. 
lxxxi. 4. 

Geneva, account of the Reformation 
there, Pref. ii. ecclesiastical college 
of, their answer to Knox approved 
by Hooker, III. i. 12. their reasons 
for it disapproved by him, ibid. 
Romish rites used at, 1V. vi. 1. x.1. 

Genevan discipline, final settlement 
of, Pref. ii. 7. 

Genevan reform inconvenient, Pref. 
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Gennadius, VI. iv. 6. 

Gentile meats unlike our ceremonies, 
IV. xii. 7. 

Gentiles, whether they held the foun- 
dation of the faith, Serm. II. 24. 
Germany, complained of by Calvin as 
giving too much church power to 

kings, VIII. iv. 8, 
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Gestures, different, at the time of 
prayer, vindicated, V. xxx. 1-4. 

Gideon, account of his case, Serm, 
VIL. 2. 

Gloria Patri, an apt conclusion to 
psalms, V. xlii. 7. the form of it 
not new or unnecessary, xii. 8. its 
ancient use an argument against 
Arianism, xlii. 9g. altered by the 
Arians, ibid. their form orthodox 
in words, xlii. Io. 

Glory of God, different modes of set- 
ting it forth, I. xvi. 5. 

Gop only is a law to Himself, I. ii. 2. 
difficulty of conceiving how He may 
work by a law, Serm. III. 3. to be 
glorified in all things, II. ii. 1. 

God’s law perfect and unchangeable 
and eternal, I. ii. 5, 6. 

God’s law not dishonoured by partial 
mutability, so as the rule of faith is 
kept entire, III. x. 5. sqq. 

God’s external working, the law and 
end of it, I. ii. 3, 4. 

God’s second law eternal set to His 
creatures, I, iii. 1. 

God’s eternity, idea of, V. lxix. 1. 

God’s promises and threats apparently 
unfulfilled, Serm. ITT. 4. 

God’s will, and Christ’s human will, 
how reconciled in His agony, V. 
xlyiii. 10. 

God’s word, respect of, the test of love 
to Him, Serm. V. 6. 

God’s wrath, how satisfied by repent- 
ance, though some temporal scourge 
remain, VI. v. 3. 

God, as a God of mercy the ground of 
hope and pardon, VI. iii. 3. 

God and man, how they cooperate in 
sacraments, VI. vi. 11, 

Godfathers, V. lxiv. 

Godliness, the well-spring of all true 
virtues, V.i. 2. in what sense it hath 
the promise of this life, lxxvi. 5. 

Good, what is our sovereign good, I. 
xi. 1. good things desired, different 
kinds of, ibid. no good infinite but 
God, xi. 2. our sovereign good de- 
sired naturally, xi. 4. God the 
author of it, even in evil things, 
Vi, xAiO; 

Goodness, comprehends all perfections, 
I. v.13. degrees of, v. 2. IL. viii. 2. 
all proceeds from God, I. v. 2. how 
it becomes a motive, vii. 6. what it 
implies beyond mere expediency, 
viii.1. may be known by its causes 
or effects, viii. 2, 3. a latitude in it, 
viii. 8. human imperfection of it, 
Serm. II. 7. abstract notion of it, 
Serm. IIT. 1, 
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Gospel, why called by St. John eternal, 
I. xv. 3. less systematic than the 
law, III, xi. 5. what the Puritans 
allege to have been the principal 
cause of writing it, V. xxii. 7. in 
what sense it requires perpetuity 
of virtuous duties, Ixxi. 2. how it 
spiritualizes our natural instincts, 
Serm. VI. 7. 

Gospel dispensation, its superiority no 
presumption of exacter rules of 
polity, III. xi. 9, 10. 

Gospels for Sundays and holydays, 
the preambles to certain of them 
excused, V. xix. 4. 

Govern, danger of want of skill to, 
VII. xxiv. 4. 

Governing powers, limitation of, I. x. 


Government, why declaimers against 
it meet with favourable attention, 
I. ir. nature finds out good laws 
of government, x. 1. origin of, x. 4. 
how it appears to have arisen, ibid. 
many precepts for it set down in 
Scripture, III. iv. 1. 

Government, civil, in what sense it is 
God’s ordinance, VII. xi. 10. has to 
seek the spiritual good of men, 
VIII. i. 4. inherent in all societies 
as such, ii. 5. of divine right, even 
when of human institution, ii. 6. 
how best limited, ii.12. inconve- 
nience of separating it from eccle- 
siastical, ii.18. its object not merely 
temporal, iii. 2. is from Christ, and 
subordinate to him, iv. 6. difference 
of the Law and Gospel in respect of 
it, vi. 13. 

Government, ecclesiastical, benefit of 


it exemplified in Moses and Aaron, | 


VII. xviii. 3. why not easily dis- 


16. among the Jews, required as 


excellence, VIII. ii. 3. 


Government, Spiritual, summary ac- 


count of distinctions regarding it, 
VIII. iv. 10. advantage of the An- 
glican church above even the pri- 
mitive in respect of it, viii. 9. 

Governors, subjection to, a duty in 
conscience, VIII. App. 

Grace, no impossibility of without ser- 
mons, V.xxli.12. inward grace, con- 
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ferred by sacrarnents not by endow- 
ment of the sign by any physical 
virtue, VI. vi. 11. does not always 
put forth its whole strength, Serm. 
I. 42. doctrine of Aquinas regard- 
ing it, Serm.II.5. and justification, 
Romish doctrine of, ibid. how op- 
posed to St. Paul’s, 34. 

Graces, (xapionara,) the different kinds 
of, spoken of by St. Paul, explained, 
V. Ixxviii. 8, 9. 

Gratian, I. xii. 1. VI. iv. 6. 

Grecians appoint penitentiaries to deal 
with secret offenders, VI. iv. 8. 

Greek church, penitentiaries abolished 
in it, VI. iv. 9. 

Gregory, of Nyssa, shews the sym- 
pathy of the church with penitent 
offenders, VI. iv. 6, 7. 

Gregory the First, on trine immersion, 
IV. xii. 3. xiii. 3. combined the 
flower of all the Litanies in one, 
V. xli. 2. his disavowal of merit, 
Serm. IIJ. 1. his sentiments on the 
faults of pastors, VI. 34. 

Gregory X. his allowance regarding 
investiture, VIET. vii. 5. 

Gregory XIII. opinion countenanced 
by him on the sinfulness of the 
blessed Virgin, Answ. 13. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Pref. iii. 2. ix. 2. 
his account how Christ is in us, 
Serm. III. 1. 

Grief, its nature, Serm.IV. two ways 
blamable, ibid. examples of it on 
wrong reasons, ibid. may be ex- 
cessive, even when felt for others, 
or for our own sins, ibid. patience, 
the virtue by which it must be regu- 
lated, ibid. 

Gualter’s discipline, Pref. ii. 9. 


| Guy de Brés, the historian of the 
cerned by the multitude, xviii, 4. 
not annulled by the faults of the | 
bearer, xviii. 6. what actions of it | 
incommunicable to kings, VIII. ii. | 
| Habakkuk,whether his scruples proved 
much theological knowledge as | 
among Christians, iii. 3. has need | 
of secular penalties, iii. 4. is from | 
Christ as head of the church, iv. rae 
Government of England, secret of its | 


Anabaptists, Pref. viii. 6. . 
13m 


want of faith, Serm. I, 

Hacket, Ded. 6. 

Hales, John, Walton’s intimacy with 
him, Life, p. 5. 

Happiness, definition of, I. xi. 32. no 
creature but man capable of it, ibid. 
idea of everlasting peculiar to man, 
xi. 4. could never be expected from 
the justice of God, xi. 5. more than 
a bare belief required unto it, xi. 6. 

Harding, objects to Jewel’s too com- 
mon use of negative arzuments, 
II. vi. 4. Jewel’s reply, ibid. his 
distinction of outward and inward 
spiritual government, VIII. iv. Q 
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Harmony, its ¢orrespondency with the 
human soul, V. xxxviii. 1. great 
power of it, ibid. 

Head of the church, excepted against 
as a regal title, VIII. iv. 1, &c. dif- 
ference in its application to Christ, 
and to the king, iv. 3,5. head, 
applied often to civil governors, 
iv. 4. 

Headship of kings not disproved by 
the omnipresence of our Saviour, 
VIII. iv. 7,11. the thing. not the 
name, objected against both by 
Papists and Puritans, iv. 8. Saul, 
in what sense a precedent for it, 
ibid. account of-expressions of the 
Fathers which seem to make against 
it, Iv. 12. 

Hearers, who so named by the Fathers, 
aVEU XVI 3s 

Heathen ceremonies, natural prejudice 
against them, IV. vii. 1. 

Heathens, respect for their oracles, 
I. xv. 4. how far we may concur 
with them, IV. vii.1. may be some- 
times. well imitated, VII. xx. 5. 
their practice some kind of argu- 
ment for our supremacy, VIII. iii. 2. 

Heaven, festival rest an image of, V. 
Ixx. 4. no peace there without obe- 
dience and order, Life, p. 67. 

Hebion or Ebion, a denier of Christ’s 
divinity, Serm. IT. 32. 

Hebrews, chap. xii. 22, describes the 
present condition of Christians, 
VILL. viii. 6. chap. v. 1. quoted 


against referring church causes to | 
the king, viii. 6. chap. v. 7. an en- | 
couragement to the fearful, Serm. | 


TOWER 
Hegesippus, Pref. iv. 2. 
Heidelburg, controversy at, Pref. ii. 9. 
Helvetian churches, their view of Cal- 
vin’s discipline, Pref. ii. 6. 
Helvidius, V. xlv. 2. 
Henriciani, destroyers of churches, 
VII. xxiii. 2. 

Henry IV. emperor, VIII. vii. 4. 
Henry II. of England, his words in 
honour of prelacy, VII. xviii. 10. 
Henry VIII. how justified from sacri- 

lege, VII. xxiv. 23. 
Heraclas, bishop of Alexandria, VII. 


V4. 

Heraldry, I. xv. 1. 

Heresy, by what it prevails, ITI. viii. 
8. prevailed principally in the Kast, 
V. iii. 3. warnings against it not 
yet superfluous, xiii. 12. progress 

_of concerning our Lord's Incarna- 
tion -until the settlement of the 
creed of Constantinople, lii. 1, sqq. 
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does not wholly separate men from 
the visible church. 1xviii.6. Hooker’s 
definition of it, VII. ix. 2. another 
definition, Serm. V. 11. rule for 
trying it by the law of England, 
VIII. ii.17. when heretically main- 
tained, Serm. II. 11. degrees of it, 
32 

Heretical baptism, its validity ques- 
tioned in Africa, V. Ixii. 5. 

Heretics, in what sense a part of the 
Church, III. i. 11. to whom they 
did harm, viii. 8. invectives against 
them in the writings of the Fathers, 
ibid. styled by St. Paul a’roncard- 
icpitou, ibid. some things devised by 
them for a heretical purpose may in 
time be fit to be kept, IV. xii. 4. 
baptism administered by them not 
deemed valid by St. Cyprian, V. 
Ixii. 5. when really invalid if ad- 
ministered by them, xii. 6. 

Herod and Archelaus. their contriv- 
ance to disgrace the clergy, VII. 
XxiV. 14. 

Hessilius’s explanation concerning 
Nectarius untenable, VI. iv. 12. 
Hezekiah, V. xl. 3. his example in 
destroying the brazen serpent not 
to be abused, Ixv. 12-19. an ex- 
ample of church jurisdiction in 
kings, VIII. viii. 2. : 

Hierarchy of the Church, three ways 
of attacking it, VII. x. 2. - 

Hiero, IT. vi. 4. 

High priest, typical nature, of his 
office, VII. vi. 7. his endowment, 
xxiii. 4. not alone intrusted with 
church jurisdiction, VIII. viii. 6. 

Hilary of Poictiers, IT. v. 3. V. litt 
2. his petition against civil inter- 
ference, VIII. viii. 8. his appeal to 
St. John as a poor fisherman, Serm. 
V.6. his testimony to the exclu- 
sive authority of Scripture, 7. 

Hilary of Arles, St., V. xiii. 6. gave 
away all he had, VII. xxiii. 9. 

Hildebrand, recovered the nomination 
of popes from Henry LV., VIII. vii. 
4. opposite accounts of his conduct, 
vii. 5. 

Hippocrates, I. iii. 4. IT. vii. 2. 

Holiness, festival duties a good begin- 
ning of, V. Lxxi. 2. 

Holy days, their natural origin, V. 
axe. 

Hoty Guost, the testimony of, how 
best discerned, ITI. viii. 15. in what 
sense given and received in ordina- 
tion, V. Ixxvii. 5-8. 

Holy men, their writings full of the 
praises of repentance, VI. iii. 3. 
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Holy orders, an indelible mark even 
after heresy, V. Ixxvii. 3. 

Holy orders, the desire of not properly 
ambition, V. Ixxvii. 10. Scripture 
warrant for seeking them; not im- 
peached by Heb. v. 6, nor by the 
apostles’ case, Ixxvii. 10-13. infe- 
rior motives not altogether uncleri- 
eal, Ixxvii. 14. 

Holy orders, given by bishops, VII. 
vi. 3. (See Orders.) 

Holy Scripture, on the exclusive use 
of as a rule of life, II. i. 3. sqq. 
nothing superfluous in it, I. xiii. 3. 
how it contains ail things necessary 
to salvation, xiv. 1. does not ex- 
clude natural discretion, II. iv. 5. 
appeals to natural light, iv. 7. per- 
fect as teaching the way of salva- 
tion, viii. 5. leaves a latitude in 
things accessory, III. iii. 4. not 
exclusive of reason, Vili. 10, uses 
the help of tradition and reagon, 
viii. 14. our version of it blamed 
and excused, V. xix. 2, sqq. its 
difficulty no objection to lessons, 
xxii. 14. (See Word of God.) 

Homilies, what intended to supply, 
Wis ex.08: 

Honorius, pope, recognises popular 
election, VIII. vii. 2. 

Honour should be reciprocal between 
bishops and clergy, VII. vi. 10. of 
prelates, not unlawful, xvii. 1, &c. 
a token of benefits conferred, xvii, 
2. why due to all men, ibid. utility 
of outward tokens of, xvii. 4. xix. 2. 
prelatical titles of not unchristian, 
Doe, ey 

Hooker, his anticipations concerning 
the English church, Pref.i.1. Ded. 
g. V. lxxix. 16. 

His birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, Life, p. 5. his journey from 
Oxford to Exeter, p. 9. his beha- 
viour at college, p. 11. his expul- 
sion from thence, p.15. ordained 
about 1581, p. 16. preached at St, 
Paul’s Cross, and objections to his 
sermon, pp. 16,17. his marriage, 
p- 17. visited by his pupils, p. 18. 
succeeds Alvey in the mastership 
of the Temple, p. 20. his meek and 
humble way in disputations, p: 47. 
Answer to Travers, and vindication 
of himself, pp. 49-53. his opinion of 
Travers, p. 55. presented to the 
rectory of Boscum, 1591, and to 
the minor prebendal stall of Nether 
Havin, p. 55. presented to the rec- 
tory of Bishopsborne, 1595,. p. 56. 
description of his person, p. 60, his 


style of sermons, and delivery, p.62. 
slanders against him, p.64. sickness 
and death, pp. 66-68. further par- 
ticulars, App. Life, p. 70. his will, 
p- 71. his family, p. 71. 

Books of Ecclesiastical Polity, p. 
72, sqq. his object in undertaking 
the defence of our Ecclesiastical 
Polity, V.i.1. his change of opinion 
on the origin of episcopacy, VII. xi. 
8. his plan for a conference with 
the Puritans, Pref. v. 3. his general 
account of the parts of his work, 
vii. I. 

Hooker, or Vowel, Sohn, uncle of 
Richard, Life, p. 7. 

Hope, the highest object of it, I. xi. 6. 
(See Faith.) 

Hosea ii. 21, expresses a great law of 
creation, Serm. IIT. 2. 

Hosius, Constantine’s adviser, VII. 
xviii. 9. his reply to Constantius, 
VIII. viii. 8. 

Human authority, how far admissible, 
how far rejected by the Fathers, II. 
vii. 6 

Human authority, owned by all in- 
stinctively, II. vii. 8. is implied in 
appeals to Scripture, vii. 9. 

Human relations, their variety, I. 
XVi. 5. 

Humble Motion to the Lords, a pam: 
phlet of Penry’s, Pref. viii. 4. 

Humility, the secret of peace in the 
world, Serm. ITI. 1. 

Hymns, evangelical, their iteration 
profitable, V. xl. 1, sqq. 

Hypocrites, and much more infants, 
do in one sense believe, V, lxiy, 2. 


als 


"15:70, the meaning of the word ag 
used by St. Paul, V. Ixxvii. 2. 

Idleness and rest, distinguished, V, 
Isexeiay 

Idolaters, some fault in resembling 
them, IV. vii. 1. sometimes judge 
rightly in external affairs of God, 
V. xii.6. their state miserable in 
two ways, xvii. 2. not all to be 
treated as the Canaanites, xvii. 4, 5. 

Idolatry, the cause of it, I. viii. rr, 
its heinousness no reason for de- 
stroying our churches, V. xvii. 1, 
sqq. peril of towards the mate- 
rial cross no valid objection to the 
ceremony of crossing, Ixv. 15-17, 

Idols, I. viii. 11, swearing by them, 
WV cel. wes 

Ignatius, V. xxxix. 2. Lxviii.12. xxii, 
8, 10, Ixxyiii. 5, 
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Ignatius, his division of episcopal 
functions, VII. vi. 8. his sublime 
comparisons concerning bishops, 
ibid. his testimony to an ancient 
cathedral system, vii. 1. calls the 
church of Antioch his throne, viii. 
3. (i.e. the Pseudo-Ignatius ; vid. 
Coteler, ii. p.1. pag. 110.) a witness 
to bishops being honoured by at- 
tendance, xx. 4. 

Ignorance in the clergy, its true cause, 
V. lxxxi. 5. in some cases not to be 
remedied, ibid. 

Ignorance lessens sin, and therefore 
may give hope; Serm. IT. 36. danger 
of condemning any for, 35. 

Illumination, claim of special, Pref. 
iii. Io. 

Imagination, use of in aiding virtuous 
shame, V.lxv. 6. the mind, in this 
life, works nothing without it, lxy, 
7. description of it, ibid, 

Imaginations, evil, not necessarily a 
sign of unbelief, Serm. I. 

Immaculate Conception, feast of the, 
Answ. 13. 

Imposition of hands, an ancient cere- 
mony in blessing, V. Ixvi. 1, 2. 
with prayer, scriptural, ibid, on 
reconciled heretics, lxvi. 6. 

Impropriations, not to be disturbed, 
VII. xxiv. 25. 

Imputation of righteousness, Serm. 
21m L..25. 

Inauguration of kings, not essential 
to their royalty, VIII. ii. 8. 

Incarnation, of the Word only, V, li. 
2. not to be denied to the nature 
which is common to all three Per- 
sons, ibid, 

Inconformity with neighbouring Gen- 
tiles urged by the law, but not as 
inconformity, IV. vi. 2, 3. 

Indifferency in actions, how removed, 
II. iv. 4 

Indifferent things, a choice in them, 
II. iv. 4. whether we sin in choos- 
ing one before another, if not di- 
rected in our choice by Scripture, 
iv. 5. 

Indulgences, theory of, VI. v. 9. 

Inequality of pastors needed now as 
in the Apostles’ times, VII. xi. 


5. 

Infant baptism, the Church’s security 
sufficient in default of the parents’ 
faith, V. lxiv. 5. no case for re- 
baptization, Ixii. rr. 

Infants, dying unbaptized, their case 
considered, especially if born of 
Christian parents, V. lx. 6. inter- 
rogatories to them objected to, lxiv. 
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I. may contract and covenant with 
God, Ixiv. 2, 4. 

Infidels in Christendom worse than 
Pagans or Turks, Serm. V. 9. 

Infusion of grace, Serm. IT. 5. 

Iniquity, no just excuse for it, I, 
vil. 7. 

Injustice, the cure of it in some sort, 
Patience, Serm. III. 2. not to be 
lightly charged on any, ibid. not 
always found where wrong is done, 
ibid. 

Innocent I. his interference for St. 
Chrysostom, VII. vi. ro. 

Innocent ITI. his disclaimer of inter- 
ference with lay rights, VIII. vi. 8. 

Inquiry must be devout, not curious, 
Sermo Vallee c, 

Inspiration, forms of it, Serm. V. 3. 
shewn by comparison of the pro- 
phets with the wisest uninspired, 4, 
expressed by a book given the pro- 
phets to eat, ibid. 

Instruction, an elementary duty, V. 
Tete 

Intention of the priest in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, always to 
be supposed sincere, V. lviii. 3. 

Interrogatories in baptism justified, 
V. lxiii. 1-3. lxiv. 1. further reasons 
assigned for them, lxiv. 4. 

Intercession of martyrs, abuse of, VI. 
v. 8, 

Investiture, on what grounds claimed 
by emperors and kings, VILL. vii. 5. 
ceremonies of, ibid. 

Invocation of saints and angels un- 
scriptural, Serm. VII. 1. 

Trenzus, his testimony to the aposto- 
lical succession, II. vi. 4. WII. iv. 
3.—II. vii. 6. TI. i. 5. V. xiii. r. 
lit, 1, Ixvi..3. ixvil, 11. deville, 
Ixxix. 17, - VI. v. 4. 

Ischyras pretended to consecrate, being 
unordained, VII. xiv. 11, 

Isidore, V. xxii. 13. xiii. 3. 

Israel, a warning to the Gentiles, 
Serm. VI. 20. in the desert, a 
type of our defect in prayer, Serm. 
Wilk 1; 

Israelites, their destroying places used 
for idolatrous purposes considered, 
V~. xvii. 5. 

Ithacius, Ded. 6. 


J. 


Jackson, Henry, transcribes all Hook- 
er’s remaining papers, Life, App. 
No. I. p. 79. ; 

Jackson, Dr. Thomas, of C.C.C., Life, 
p. 12. 
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Jacob's vow, a wartant for donations 
to the Church, VII. xxii. 7. 

James, St., his recommendation of 
confession, VI. iv. 5. a diocesan 
bishop, VII. iv. 2. 

James I, his eulogy on Hooker, Life, 

. 58. 

Fauci, caused by the discipline, 

Pref. ii. 4. 


Jehoshaphat, VII. xv.ro. VIII. iii.1. | 


Jeremiah, IT. vi. 2. IV. x. 3. V. xii. 5. 


Jer. v. 19, 20. against the notion of © 


God’s absolute will, Serm. IIT. 2. 
Jerome, St., II. v. 3. V. xv. 5. xx. 
WelQs xix.) (e.elxvi6, 0.) dxdt s. 
VI. iv. 13. his opinion on human 
authority, II. vii. 5. his opinion 
that absolution is but declaratory, 
VI. vi. 8. his testimony to the 
apostolical succession, VII. iv. 3. 
supposed to limit ancient episco- 
pacy to Alexandria, v. 4. his re- 


procf of deacons, v. 6. his testi- | 


mony to the effect of consecration 
of the Eucharist by a priest, ibid. 
his witness for episcopacy, v. 7. in 
what sense he might reckon epi- 


scopacy a Church custom rather — 
than a divine order, v. 8. held the 


identity of Jewish and Christian 
orders, vi. 7, 10. no denier of epi- 


scopal jurisdiction, vi. 10. though | 
a great censurer of bishops, ibid. | 
his testimony to a diocesan as dis- | 


tinct from a parochial system, viii. 


3. his testimony to patriarchal | 
against clerks | 
seeking secular offices, xv. 14. his | 


authority, viii. 13. 


complaint of bishops’ haughtiness, 
xxiv. 2. of men being checked 


from endowing the Church, xxiv. - 


25. quoted to prove the emperor’s 


power of calling synods, VIII. v. | 


2. complains of wrong popular 


elections of bishops, vii. 6. would © 


not have us patient under charge 
of heresy, Serm. IT. 39. 


Jerusalem, origin of its patriarchate, | 


VII, viii. ro, a divine example of 


diocesan episcopacy, xiii. 3. council 


of, VIIL. vi. 7. 


Jecusalem and Samaria, compared | 


with Protestantism and Popery, 
Serm. IT. 16. 

Jesuits charged with a blasphemous 
comparison, Jackson’s Ded. 

Jethro, his advice to Moses, VIII, 
We 7s 

Jewel, consecrated bishop of Salisbury, 
Life, p. 7. on negative arguments, 
II. vi. 4, sqq.. makes light of epi- 
scopacy, VII. xi, 8. , affirms the 
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king in some respects to be inferior 
to any priest, VIIT. ix. 3, 4. 

Jewish ceremonial in marriage, V. 
Ixxxiii. 6. 
Jewish clergy, their distinct orders 
and offices, V. xxviii. I. , 
Jewish confessions, voluntary and oc- 
casional, VI. iv. 4. 

Jewish fasts voluntary, not blamed by 
our Lord, V. 1xxii. 3, 4. 

Jewish feasts, some of human institu- 
tion, V. lxx. 5, 6. 

Jewish hierarchy, their perquisites, 
VII. xxiii. 4. 

Jewish liturgies, V. xxvi. 3. 

Jewish polity, illustration from, IIT. 
Say 

Jewish supremacy, not proved inad- 
missible among us by the imperfec- 
tion of their state, VITI. iii. 1, 2. 

Jews, the privilege of, as to their se- 
cular affairs, If. vi. 3. ceremonies 
in their church, III. vii. 22. two 
things necessary to ensure their 
safety till the coming of Christ, xi. 
7. why positive laws were given 
them by God, ibid. and rulers 
chosen for them by Him, ibid. 
had need of additional laws, which 
were supplied by occasional revela- 
tion, xi. 7, 8. why they differed 
from Gentiles in dress and diet, 
IV. vi. 3. persecuted the Church 
equally with the heathens, xi. 11. 
why sundry laws were enacted by 
the Church against them, ibid. how 
supported under their severe trials, 
V. i. 2. their sentence on private 
judgment, viii. 3. what their books 
of Common Prayer contained, xxvi. 
2. why their solemn days and sab- 
baths were offensive to God, lxx. 5. 
the legal observation of them not 
binding upon Christians, Ixx. 7. 
how festival rest was enforced upon 
them, lxxi. 8. how they observed 
their fasts, lxxii. 6. law of restitu- 
tion among them, VI. v. 7. 


Joab, his character, VII. xviii. to. 
Joash, an example of church jurisdic- 


tion in kings, VIII. viii. 2. a pat- 
tern of care for the church treasury, 
ii. 14. 

Job, V. xlvii. 3. his cure for pride, 
Serm. IIT, 1. 

John the Baptist, his recommendation 
of confession, VI. iv. 5. 

John the Evangelist, a diocesan bishop, 
VII. iv.2. St.John iii. 5, explained, 
V. lix. 1-5. ch. xii. 27, explained, 
V. xlivili. 9. ch. viii. 11, and xviii, 
36, no arguments against union of 
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ecclesiastical and civil power, VII. 
xv. 11, 1 Hp. ch. i. 9, alleged, VI. 
iv. 5. 

John of Jerusalem reproved by St. 
Jerome, VII. viii. 13. 

Joseph, his power in Egypt compared 
to that of God’s ministers, VI. vi. 
3. his dread of sacrilege towards 
even idolatrous priests, VII. xxiv. 
17. 

Josephus, his witness to degrees of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction among the 
Jews, VII. vi. 6.—I.x.13. IIL. vi. 
Reo Woke Plexi 7 

Joshua, II. vi. 3. VI. iv. 4. 

Joy, two effects of it, V. lxxi. 10. 

Judah, kingdom of, in what respect a 
pattern for the Protestant churches, 
VIII. iii. 5. 5 

Judaizers, caution by Council against 
.them, IV. xi. 11. 

Judas, his penitency was attrition, 
VI. vi. 13. 

Judgments of God, sometimes needed 
after forgiveness, Serm. III. 5. 

Judge, the nullity of what he does 
without jurisdiction, V. lxii. 16. 

Julian, V. xv. 3. alleged “ beati pau- 
peres,” VII. xxiii. 11. 

Julius III. pope, submission of Eng- 
land to him, VIII. vi. 11. 

Junius Brutus, his cases for deposing 
kings, VIII. ii. 8. 

Jurisdiction, ecclesiastical, had been 
much canvassed by others writing 
against the Puritans, Ded. 2. stress 
laid upon it by the Puritans, VI. 
i, 1. why vested by them in the 
people, i. 2. what it is, ii.1, how 
distinguished from order, ibid. 
must have been of divine origin, 
ii. 2. its end the salvation of 

, souls, ibid. power of it among the 

. Jews, associated with power of 
order, VII. vi. 6. that of the high 
priest not figurative of Christ’s, but 
identical with that of the Apostles, 
vi, 7. of bishops, how far allowed 
by Calvin, vi. 9. seemingly, not 
really, lowered by Jerome and 
Chrysostom, vi. 10. power of bi- 
shops allowable where the State is 
not Christian, xv. 3. example of 


. St. Augustin, ibid. case of royal | 


persons, being spiritual, xv. 5. case 
_of eminent civil ability in clergy- 
©: men, xv. 6. a mark of reverence to 
. Almighty God, xv. 8. according to 
the Romanists includes dominion 

: spiritual, VIIT.vi.2. mistaken notion 
. of what it implies when assigned to 
_ kings, viii. 1.. advantage of having 
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it so distinctly limited as in our 
church, viii. 9. 

Justice, cannot exist separate from 
religion, V. i. 2. principles and 
rules of, not designed to prejudice 
equity, ix. 3. excellency of, Serm. 
III. 2. definition of it, ibid. diffi- 
culty of in some cases, ibid. 

Justice of God, of the, Serm. IIT. 3. 
in ‘vengeance on the impenitent, 
ibid. and mercy, ibid. various 
errors regarding it, ibid. 

Justification, how far we agree with 
Rome on, Serm. II. 4, 5. Answ. 13. 
in what sense it is by works, Serm. 
II. 20. faith alone not meant to 
exclude good works, 31. those who 
hold it by works not thought with- 
in the covenant, Suppl. difference 
between Papists and Protestants 
as to the formal cause of it, Answ. 


14. 

Justification by faith, a greater mi- 
racle than creation, VI. 28. 

Justifying faith, is it indefectible ? 
Serm. IT. 25. 

Justifying righteousness can only be 
imputed, Serm. II. 6. 

Justin Martyr, V. xx. 1. xx. 6. xxi. 4, 
PelteEey 

Justinian, devout preamble of some of 
his laws, VII. xviii.2. his judgment 
against plurality of governors, VIII 
ii.18. the emperor in his time ob- 
tained the right of confirming popes, 
vii. 4.—V. lxi. 2. lxxx. 6. 


ie 


Keys, origin of the power of the, 
VI. iv. 1. the extent of the power, 
ibid. the power owned by German 
protestants, iv. 14, 

Kingdom of Christ, in what sense 
over the Church only, VIII. iv. 6. 
Kings, temporal promises to faith as 
addressed to Christian kings espe- 
cially, V. Ixxvi. 8. more apt tu 
take prelates’ counsel than that of 
meaner persons, VII. xviii. 9. why 
gold mines are considered their 
right, xxii. 3. of Christendom, their 
grounds for endowing the church, 
xxiv. 21. of Judah, were heads of 
the church, VIII. i. 1. what is 
meant by their having spiritual do- 
minion, il. 3. to whom, in theory, 
they must be always subject, ibid. 
their divine right, ii. 5. even though 
of human appointment, ii. 6. when 
and how they depend on the state, 
ii. 7,8. cause of their dependency, 
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ii. 9. token of it, the power return- 
ing to the body in defect of heirs, 
ii. 10. their power indefeasible, ibid. 
statute and common law limita- 
tions of their power, ii. 11. spoken 
of by some ancients as if kingly 
power were unlimited, ii. 12. their 
supremacy, how far allowed by 
papists and puritans, ii. 14. limi- 
tations of their ecclesiastical ana- 
logous to those of their civil prero- 
gative, ii. 16,17. the end of their 
governinent not merely temporal, 
iii. 2. their personal inability no 
argument against their judicial 
power, ii. 8. heads of the Church 
under Christ within their own do- 
minions, iv. I. are Christ’s ministers 
over His Church, iv. 6. as heads, 
are of course part of the body, iv. 
7. in what sense inferior to bishops, 
vi. 11. lost no prerogative by be- 
coming Christians, vi. 13. absurdity 
of excluding them from church 
legislation, ibid. supposed by some 
not mere laymen, vii. 1. warning to 
kings on abuse of the right of in- 
vestiture, vil. 7. when unfaithful 
to the church are like perjured 
guardians, vil. 7. not proper ordi- 
nary judges of church causes, viii. 
7. natural analogy in favour of 
their being irresponsible, ix.2. their 
being brethren no proof that they 
are excommunicable, ix. 3. not ex- 
communicated among the Jews, 
ibid. bound to submit to Christian 
excommunication, ix. 6. 

Kings of England, supreme, yet under 
the law, VIII. ii. 13. specimens of 
the limitation of their power, ii. 17. 
amount of their jurisdiction eccle- 
siastical, viii. 1. cannot exercise ju- 
risdiction in person, viii. 7.. why not 
excommunicable, and how far, ix. 6. 
Kingsmill, regius professor of Hebrew 
in Oxford, from 1569 to 1591, Life, 
p: 14. 

Kiss of peace, an apostolical custom, 
Pref. iv. 4. 

Kneeling at the holy communion more 
fit and respectful, V. Ixviii. 3. 
Knowledge, the search after it pain- 
ful, I. vii. 7. naturally implanted 
in us, ibid. how many ways we 
know things, viii. 6. all kinds of 
it have certain bounds and limits, 
xiv. 1, generals stronger than par- 
ticulars in all parts of it, IT. i. 3. 
every kind of it precious, III. viii. 
9. what should be in a minister of 
the Gospel, V. lxxxi, 2, 
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Knox, his opinion as to the legality 
of baptizing bastards and certain 
others, III. i. 12. 

Korah, compared with the Puritans, 
VI. i. 4. the pattern of bishops’ 
enemies, VII, xvii. I. 


L. 


Labour, why freedom from it is en- 
joimed in time of sorrow, V. Ixxi. 5. 

Lacedemonians, blamed, I. x. 13. 

Lactantius, his testimony to the early 
wealth of the clergy, VII. xxiii. 9.— 
eoxiasy Ss 

Laity, may execute certain ecclesias- 
tical services and offices, V. lxxviii. 
Io. comparison of church with 
puritan nominations as to their 
real influence, VII. xiv. 10. their 
claim to a voice in church canons, 
VIII. vi. 8. (See Laymen.) 

Land endowments, their origin and 
progress, VII. xxii. 6, 7. of the 
Jewish clergy, xxiii. 4. 

Language, human, its imperfection, 
Serm. V. 3, 4 


Laodicea, council of, IV. xi. 2. xi. Ir. 
V. xx. 4. ground of the canon of 
concerning ecclesiastical or apocry- 
phal books, xx. 8. 

Last days will be days of unbelief, 
Serm. V. 9. 

Latimer, defended from the charge of 
irreverence, Jackson’s Ded. 

Laurence, St. a martyr for the church 
treasure, V. xxix. 14. 

Lawful things, when properly pro- 
hibited, V. lxii. 3. : 

Law, necessity of examining into its 
foundations, I. i. 2. discoverable 
even in God’s works, ii. 1. what 
it is generally, ibid. eternal, ii. 2. 
God only a law to Himself, ibid. 
inscrutable, ii. 5. immutable, ii. 
6. law and end of God's external 
working, ii. 4. different kinds of 
it, iii. r, the second, eternal, 
flows from the first, iii. 4. how 
men appear the makers of God’s 
laws, vili. 3. what it is, generally 
taken, viii. 4. the first law, what, 
viii. 6. no new law necessary for 
things simply good or evil, x. 5. 
law human, the first thing con- 
tained in it, ibid. rewards and 
punishments necessarily added to 
it, x. 6. natural and positive, x. 7. 
men inclined to pay regard to them, 
ibid. whence they derive their 
force, x. 8. available only by con- 
sent, ibid. reason why there is 
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great variety in them, x. 9. mixed 
law, what, x. 10. by whom made, 
X. 11. subdivision in all three kinds 
of it, x. 13. reverence due to, xvi. 8. 
Law civil, made superfluous by the 
Puritan theory, Pref. viii. 4. 

Law of God, the only cure for our 
evils, I. xii. 2. benefit of the writ- 
ten, xiii. 2. 

Law of Moses, positive, was relative 
to things as they were, III. xi. 6. 
errors about the, IV. xi. 9. not 
immediately abolished by Christ, 
xi. 10. after a sort consented to by 
the people, VIII. vi. 11. 

Law of nations, its natural origin, I. 
xX. 12. analogous to the canons of 
the Church, VIII. ii. 17. 

Law of nature, termed by St. Paul 
God’s ordinance, VII. xi. 10. Serm. 
III. r. inculeates material obla- 
tions, VII. xxii. 2. 

Laws, disputation against them ano- 
malous, Pref. v. 2. universal consent 
a test of goodness in, I. viii, 3. 
positive and municipal binding by 
consent, x. 7. their variableness, 
x. 8,9. division of, x. 11. super- 
natural relate to man’s chief good, 
xi. 1, sqq. and are positive, xv. 2. 
various methods of preserving them, 
xill. I. great advantage of their 
being written, xiii. 2. natural and 
positive in each of four kinds, 
XV. I. positive, either changeable 
or permanent, according to the 
matter of them, ibid. all positive 
which respect supernatural duties, 
XV. 2. positive, which God hath 
appointed to men, when permanent, 
when changeable, ibid. summary of 
their different kinds, xvi. 1. obe- 
dience to them easier than to form 
a judgment of them, xvi. 2. how 
to form a right judgment of them, 
ibid. whether Christ have forbidden 
all change in those of the Church, 
TI. xi. 1, &c. laws additional needed 
by the Jews, xi. 6, 7. may be made 
for the Church, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, xi. 8, &c. a change of, at 
best the least of two evils, IV. xiv. 
2. must be judged by principles 
and details together, V. Ixxxi. 4. 
“The eye of the law is the eye of 
God,” in what sense to be taken, 
lxxxi.6. their force arises from con- 
sent of the society, VIII. vi. 11. 
Laws divine and human, one differ- 
“ ence between them, V. lxii. 15. to 
what God’s affirmative laws bind 


us, Ixxi. 2. what the law of God 
leaves arbitrary is subject to the 
positive laws of men, Ixxi. 4. 

Laws human, are of moral and reli- 
gious obligation, III. ix. 3. why 
needed in the Church, VIII. vi. 5. 
divine not always immutable, ibid. 
JIT. xi. 16. human, divinely sanc- 
tioned, VIII. App. in what sense 
God himself acts by them, Serm. 
III. 3. not every breach of them a 
deadly sin, VIII. App. practical 
benefit of knowing the reason of 
them, Serm.III.1. the end of his 
actions a law to Him, Serm. IIT. 3. 

Laws imperial, that each city should 
have a bishop, VII. viii. 2. in 
favour of primacy, viii. 9. limiting 
metropolitan prerogatives, viii. 12, 
to be made known to the Church 
through the metropolitan, ibid. for- 
bidding bishops to alienate property 
acquired in their episcopate, xv. 14. 
their religious preambles, xviii. 2. 
for giving due precedence to bi- 
shops, xx. 2. for attendancy on 
them, xx. 4. confirming clerical pri- 
vileges, xx. §. pronouncing church 
goods to be “ nullius hominis,” xxii. 
7. against simony, xxiv. 4. against 
sacrilege, xxiv. 22. against assem- 
blies unauthorized by the emperor, 
VIIE. v. 2: 

Laws of God not dishonoured by par- 
tial mutability, so as the rule of 
faith is kept, x. 5, 6, 7. their im- 
mutability if ‘granted would tell 
against Puritanism, x. 8. 

Laws of men’s actions, how to be dis- 
tinguished, I. xvi. 5. how to judge 
of their true distinction, and the 
force of each, with regard to our 
actions, xvi. 7. eulogy of law, xvi. 
8. divers kinds given by God to 
direct the actions of men, IT. i. 2. 
those of perpetual necessity for ever 
unchangeable, ibid. 

Laws of reason and nature, sanctions 
of, I. ix. 1. of reason are divinely 
sanctioned, IIT. ix. 3. 

Laws of restitution among the Jews, 
WL Vs 72 

Laws for the Church, how they should 
be made, ITI. ix. 1. well defined by 
Aquinas, ix. 2, when made accord- 
ing to the oracles of Scripture, of 
moral and religious obligation, ix. 
3. positive, tests of their muta- 
bility, x.1. properly divine may be 
mutable, x.2. xi.17. what laws may 
be changed, x. 2. may be mutable, 
their main good continuing, x. 3. 
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Laws of the twelve tables quoted, 
Serm: Eile. aioe: 

Lex regia, foundation of the imperial 
law in religion as well as other 
things, VIII. vi. 11. ; 

Lay baptism, valid and effectual in the 
opinion of Hooker, V. lxii. 2, &e. 

Lay elders, one of the chief points in 
controversy, VI. i.r. why an ap- 
peal to the people about them, i. 3. 
doctrine of the Puritans regarding 
them, ibid. claim a voice in excom- 
munication, VII. xiv. 13. a sanction 
for uniting ecclesiastical and civil 
power, xv. 10. introduced covertly 
in the temple, Answ. 6. especial 
stress laid on them by the Puritans, 
Pref, iv. 5. 

Lay interference on Puritan principles, 
danger from, VIII. vi. 14. 

Laymen as much bound as clergymen 


to follow Christ in his poverty, VII. | 


xxiii, 11. (See Laity.) 
Lay prerogative in placing pastors, 
VIJ, xiv. 12. 


Learning in the clergy, endangered 


by Puritan reform, Pref. viii. 3. 
case of the English ministry as to, 


V. Ixxxi. 5. what measure of it | 
appears required by St. Paul, ibid. | 


decay of, the result of the overthrow 
of prelacy, VII. xxiv. 19. 

Legislation, standards of, I. xvi. 2. 

naturally belongs to the whole 

hurch, VIII. vi. 1. progress of it 
in the Christian Church, vi. 13. 
confused notion of it among the 
Puritans, vi. 12. 

Legislative power inherent in the 
Chureh, VI. ii. 2. 

Leicester, earl of, correspondence be- 
tween him and Whitgift concerning 
Cartwright, Life, p. 38. his pa- 
tronage of Puritans, and hatred of 
bishops, Life, p. 31. 

Leo I. emperor, his decree with respect 
to the observance of the sabbath, 
V. Ixxi. 9. his constitution, lxxvii, 
14. his injunctions about elections, 

TENA svat. <2 

Leo I. pope, his reproof of the authors 
of needless innovations, JI. vi. 4. 
TV. xi. 8. V. xly, 2, lit, 2. Ixi, 1, 
VL. iv. 7. 

Leo IV. pope, acknowledges the right 
of imperial investiture, VIII. vii. 4. 

Leontius, bishop of Tripolis, V, xxxix. 
2. his character, xlii. 9. his reply to 
Constantius, VIII. viii. 8. 

Lessons, a prescribed course of, justi- 
fied, V. xix. 5. second, their origin 
among the Jews, xx. 3. their order 
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among the early Christians, xx, 6. 
their use, V. xxii. 2-4, 13. the fear 
of God may begin from hearing 
them, xxii. 4. the reading of them 
in our Church-service vindicated, 
Xxxiv. 2, 3. mingled with prayers, 
their advantage; use of Geneva, 
EXKIV, Ty 2 

Levites, had one third of the land of 
Israel, VII. xxiii. 4. cities assigned 
to them, ibid. V. lxxix. 5, 6. 

Lewis, of Granada, his doctrine of our 
Lord’s merit, Serm. IT. 33. 

Licinius, VI. v. 8. 

Life, ways of leading i happily, I. x. 
2. everlasting, the natural path to 
it, xi. 5, the way of life revealed 
by supernatural means, xiv. 3. in 
what our natural and supernatural 
life consists, V. 1. 3. how it cometh 
to us, lvi. 7. abstract nature of 
it, Serm. III. 1. flows from the 
Father through the Son, ibid. in 
what sense the gift of the Spirit, 
ibid. its perfection in heaven, ibid. 
of God in the soul, symptoms of it, 
ibid. 

Linus, made bishop by the Apostles, 
Wilvivs3: 

Litany, the, processions among the 
Jews and Christians, V. xli.1, sqq. 

Litanies, what so termed by the Greek 
church, V. xli.2. of great comfort 
anciently to God’s church, ibid. 

Liturgy, the English, why in it les- 
sons out of the Old Testament are 
intermingled with those out of the 
New, IV. xi. 9. supposed faults in 
the matter of it, V. xliv. 

Liturgy, Jewish, V. xxvi. 2. ». 

Lord's Prayer, the, iteration of it pre- 
scribed by Himself; its primitive 
usage, V, XXXv. 3. 

Lot saved in spite of himself, Serm. 
Wis 5. 

Love, of God and our neighbour, I. 
vill. 7. necessary to repentance, VI, 
HL 3, 

Luciferians, what they held as to 
heretics baptizing and confirming, 
V. lxvi. 6. their error, Ixxvii. 4. 


| Lucius, the first founder of English 


bishoprics, VII. i. 4. 

Luke, St. xxii. 15, &c. not against ruling 
power in bishops, VII, xvi. 1, &c. 
ch. xxii. 31, commented on, Serm. 
I, ch. xxii. 25, Serm. III. 1. 

Luther did not erect a new church, 
IIL. i. 10. his test of a supernatural 
call to the ministry, VII. xiv. 11. > 

Lutheranism, denies the foundation 
by consequence, Serm. II. 17, 
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Lutherans, their interpretation of 
Christ’s words in the Eucharist, V. 
Ixvii. to. 

Lycurgus, III. xi, 15, 


M. 


Macabeus, or Macbeth, his laws in aid 
of the Church, VIII. iii. 4. 

Macarius, his notion of presbyterian 
orders justified by St. Athanasius, 
MIL; xiv.ja 1. 

Macedonius, his heresy, V. lii. 1. 

Machiavel, absurdity in his way of 
treating of religion, V. ii. 4. 

Magdeburgh centuriators, their ob- 
jection to the supremacy, VIII. 
iv. 8. 

Magister, Aigidius, VIII. vii. 5. 

Magistrates subordinate to our Sa- 
viour, VIII. iv. 6. 

Magnificat, the use of it in our Li- 
turgy vindicated, V. xl. 1, 2, 3. 

Maimonides, on the virtue of confes- 
sion, VI. iv. 4. 

Major singulis, wniversis minor, ap- 
plied to kings, VIII. ii. 7. 

Malediction, divine, on nature, not 
understood by heathens, I. iii. 3. 

Malum culpe, in what sense God is a 
cause of it, Answ. 22. 

Mamercus, V. xli. 2. 

Manichees, IV. vii. 2. xi. 9. 

Mankind, caused to imitate God, I. v. 
1. God’s law over them a law of 
gradual improvement, vi. 1, sqq. 
more helpless from the birth than 
other creatures, Serm. VII. 1. 

Man’s chief good, final and infinite, 
ike cies 

Man’s nature, its glorification in Christ, 
V. liv. 5. 

Man’s will, free, I. vii. 6. 

Manners, rather than laws, need re- 
form, Ded. 5. 

Marcellinus, supposed an apostate, 
Serm. II. 26. : 

Marcellus, of Ancyra, V. xxxix. 2. 

Marcion, II. vii. 6. denied Christ’s 
humanity, V. lxvii. 9. Serm. IT. 32. 

Marcionites, IV. xi. 9. 

Mark, the first uncircumcised bishop 
of Jerusalem, IV. xi. 4. 

Mark, St. first bishop of Alexandria, 
VII. v. 4. chap. x. 30, referred to 
church goods, xxiv. 21. 

Marriage, why a relation of inequality, 
V. lxxiii. 1, sqq. liberty of, why at 
some times restrained, Ixxiii. 4. the 
holy Eucharist a fitting seal of, 
lxxiii. 8. 

Marriage customs, accounted for, V. 
lxxiil. 5, 6. 
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Martin Marprelate, (John Penry), his 
venomous books, and the answers 
to them, Life, p. 40. 

Martinism, Ded. 6. 

Martinists, (a name for the Puritans,) 
their reply to the precedent of the 
high priest, VII. vi. 7. 

Martyrs, why their acts are not now 
read in the church, V. xx. 9. un- 
baptized, allowance for their case, 
lx. 5. not to take it ill if their 
prayers in behalf of obdurate sin- 
ners be refused, VI. v. 8. 

Mary of Bethany, the acceptableness 
of her gift a warrant for church 
offerings, VII. xxii. 5. 

Mary, St. the Virgin, question about 
her sinfulness, Serm. II. 2. heresy 
of denying her to be the mother of 
God, ibid. 32. 

Master of the Sentences, compared 
with Calvin, Pref. ii. 8. his testi- 
mony to the declaratory nature of 
absolution, VI. vi. 8. 

Matrimony, why instituted, V. lxxiii. 
1. how esteemed by heathens and 
Jews, Ixxiii. 3. our form of so- 
lemnizing it vindicated, lxxiii. 4. 
(See Marriage.) 

Matthew, St., ch. xxi. 23, &c. no proof 
against human church offices, VII. 
xi. 9.—ch. xx. 25, not against epi- 
scopal superiority, xvi. 2, é&c.—ch. 
xxiii. 6, 7, not against their titles 
of honour, xx. 2.—ch. ii. 13, in 
favour of church oblations, xxii. 5. 
—ch, xvi. 18, no warrant for the 
pope’s supremacy, Serm. V. 15.— 
ch. xviii. 15, applied to the con- 
duct of a theological dispute, Answ. 


20. 

Matthias, St. a bishop at large, VII. 
x4 

Maximinus, V. xv. 3. 

Maximinus, Galerius, his supposed de- 
vice for honouring heathen priests, 
Velde xces 

Maximus, a penitent in St. Cyprian’s 
time, the order of his recall to the 
church, VII. vii. 1. 

Maximus of Constantinople, VII. xxiv. 


4. 

Measure, the perfection and preserva- 
tion of all things, V. lv. 2. 

Meats and drinks, what meant by 
their being sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer, II. iii. 1. 

Mediatorial kingdom of Christ, not 
limited to the Church, VIII. iv. 6. 
predicted conclusion of it, ibid, 

Mediatorship, properly belongs to 
Christ’s priestly office, VIII. iv. 6. 
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Melchiades, decretal in his name 
about church goods, VII. xxii. 6. 

Melchisedek, I. x. 4. 

Melissus, denied all motion, V. lxix.. 
2. 

Mercurius Trismegistus, I. v. 3. vi. 3. 
sayings of his, VII. xxiv. 16. : 

‘Mercy upon all men,’ the prayer for it 
vindicated, V. xlix. 1-6. from the 
examples of Christ and the prophet 
Jeremy, xlix. 3. God’s acceptation 
of such prayers, ibid. they were 
used by other churches, xlix. 6. 
God, as a God of mercy, the ground 
of hope and pardon, VI. iii. 3. 

Merit, used by the Fathers for ‘‘ ob- 
taining,” Serm. II. 21. wrongly 
ascribed to works by the Roman- 
ists, 32. the ascribing it to penal 
works not a damnable error, 35. dis- 
avowed by the Fathers, Serm. I1I. 1. 
foolishness of the Roman doctrine 
of, Serm. VI. 21. 

Metropolis, civil acceptation of the 
word, VIT. viii. 7. 

Metropolitan power, by what rule 
assigned, VII. viii. 8. prerogatives, 
vill. 12. many metropolitan sees in 
the patriarchate of Alexandria, ib. 
the judge of causes and appeals 
against bishops, ibid. 

Mind of man speculative, I. viii. 5. 

Ministerial actions, what to be con- 
sidered as such, V. lxxvi. 10. com- 
mission must be divine, lxxvii. r. 

Ministers, called by the ancients, 
““God’s most beloved,” V. xxv. 3. 
their zeal and fervency in public 
prayer, how necessary, ibid. their 
attire in time of service justified, 
xxix. 1. the testimony of the 
Fathers and of natural piety on 
that subject, ibid. of great use to 
the commonwealth, and to man’s 
worldly happiness, Ixxvi. 1. their 
authority and power, Ixxvii. 1. the 
character of their power indelible, 
Ixxvii. 2. in what their difference 
from other men consists, ibid. and 
lxxxi. 12. the power given them 
may not be laid down and resumed 
at will, Ixxvii. 3. out of whom 
they were originally chosen by the 
Church, Ixxviii. 9. four things to 
be considered in each one, Ixxx, 1. 
not necessary that all should be 
tied to any certain parish, xxx. 3. 
what pains and industry they are 
bound to use, Ixxxi. 2. they are 
bound to attend to their own 
flocks, ibid. not absolutely neces- 
sary that they should have the 
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faculty of preaching, Ixxxi. 12. 
danger of hastily ordaining them, 
Visine 

Ministry, the Christian, needed for 
men’s temporal good, V. Ixxvi. 1. 
necessary, division of its functions, 
lxxvi. 9. whether it may be volun- 
tarily sought for without offence, 
Ixxvii. 9-13. it is not ambition 
to do so, lIxxvii. 10. order of 
the, Ixxviii. 2. personal, not local, 
lxxx. 6. the scandal of admitting 
unfit persons to it, lxxxi. 8. the 
secular office as compatible with it 
as marriage, VII. xv. 12. corrup- 
tion of it, supposed to invalidate 
the commission, VIII. vi. 14. 

Minors, case of contracts by, V. 
Ixxxi. 4. 

Minutius, his account of infidelity, 
Serm. IT. 26. 

Miracles. required to prove a super- 
natural calling, VII. xiv. 11. 

Miraculous gifts, continued after the 
Apostles, V. lxvi. 3. 

Miriam, VI. v. 4. 

Mockers, the occasion of writing St. 
Jude’s Epistle, Serm. V. 1. a mark 
of the last times especially, 8. their 
unbelief and impurity, 9. 

Moderation, wisdom of in reform, IV. 
xiv. 6. 

Moderns, how they despise the indi- 
cations of God’s will, VII. xxiv. 22. 

Monarchies, coronation no proof that 
they are elective, VIII. ii. 9. 

Monarchy and prelacy, as Moses and 
Aaron, VII. xviii. 3. 

Monarchy, indefeasible except by 
escheat, VIII. ii. 10. 

Monasteries, their dissolution impoli- 
tic, VIT. xxiv. 23. 

Monastic property, not strictly speak- 
ing sacred, VII. xxiv. 23. ; 

Monothelites, condemned by the 
Church, V. xlviii. ¥ 

Montanists, their boast of having re- 
ceived a prophetical spirit, II. v. 7. 
VI. vi. 6. 

Montanus, V. Ixxii.1, 12. 

Moral goodness, standard of, I. viii. 1. 

Morality, axioms of discoverable by 
reason, I. viii. 5. 

More, Sir Thomas, his objection to 
the supremacy, VIII. iv. 8. on 
merit of works, Serm. IT. Fee 

Morley, bishop, Walton’s dedication 
to him, exy. 

Mornay, owns Rome to be a part of 
the Church, Serm. IT, We 

Mortification, not the only end of 
fasting, V. Ixxii, 2. 
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Morton, bishop of Durham, Walton’s 
intimacy with him, Life, p. 5. 

Moses, I. iii. 2. vii. 2. III. ii. 1. viii. 
g. VI. v. 4. his law of restitution, 
v. 7. lay baptism analogous to the 
cireumcision of his child, V. lxii. 21, 

Motion, time the measure of it, V. 
Ixix. 1. 

Motives, earthly, must be kept strictly 
subordinate to heavenly, Serm. III. 
I. 

Mourning apparel justified, V. Ixxv. 2. 

Mourning attire at funerals, lawful 
and decent, V. lxxv. 2. 

Music, its power, V. xxxviii.1. church, 
warranted by Scripture and anti- 
quity, ibid. helpful to devotion, 
XXXvili. 2. how it ought to be regu- 
lated in churches, xxxviii. 3. 

Mysteries, appointed to try the strength 
of our faith, V. li. 1. 

Mystery of the two Natures of Christ, 
rule of interpretation regarding it, 
V. liti. 2. 


N. 
Name of God, how we glorify it, II. 


ii. 1. 

Name of Jesus, bowing at the, vindi- 
cated, V. xxx. 3. 

Names, profane at first may become 
innocent, V. xiii. 4. their common 
or first intention earlier than their 
second or restrained one, VII. ii. 2. 

Nash, T. his satirical answers to 
Martin Marprelate, Life, p. 40. 

Nathan, VI. vi. 1, 8. 

Nathiners, or Nethinims, the lowest 
order in the temple, VII. vi. 6. 

National churches, how defined, ITI. 
i. 14. 

Nations, law of, I. x. 12. 

Natural things, cause of their imper- 
fection, I. iii. 3. 

Natural law, what it is, I. viil. 4. 

Natural laws, why republished in 
Scripture, I. xii. I. 

Nature, law of, I. iii. 2. many parts 
of it set down in holy Scripture, 
xii. 1. God the guide of it, ili. 4. 
a name for God’s law, ibid. dif- 
ferent names applied by heathens 
to the God of nature, ibid. teaches 
what all men have always learned, 
viii. 3. voice of nature, the instru- 
ment of God, ibid. requires neces- 
sarily some kind of regiment, x. 4. 
ties not to any one kind, x. 5. its 
harmony with the Old and New 
Testaments, xiv. 4. the first prin- 
ciples of its law, easy, xii. 2. light 
of, harmony of the Scripture with 
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it, xiv. §. its light not extinguished 
by the light of Scripture, II. iv. 7. 
undervalued in Hooker’s days, III. 
Vili. 4. teaches our duties to God, 
viii. 6. not to be disparaged, viii. 
9, to. hath need of grace to under- 
stand spiritual things, ibid. the 
conduct of it not to be refused, ix. 
1. nothing is more constant or uni- 
form, V. ix. 1. when it changes its 
course, ibid. 

Nature, two natures distinct in Christ, 
li. 3, 4. for ever inseparable, lii. 
4. this union destroys not the 
essential properties of either, lif, 
1, 2. liv. 4, 5. how the two na- 
tures are the causes of all Christ 
hath done, liii. 3. what the divine 
nature of Christ received by eternal 
generation from the Father, and 
what the human received by union 
with the divine, liv. 2-6. how God 
hath deified our nature, liv.5. what 
Christ’s nature received by the grace 
of unction, lv. 6. no nature is ex- 
tinguished by supernatural endow- 
ments, ibid. by what our nature was 
made uncorrupt in Christ, lvi. 8. 

Nazianzen, his times compared with 
Hooker’s, Pref. ix. 3. 

Necessity, in what cases it may be 
pleaded for actions, V. ix. 1. in- 
evitable, a warrant for ordination 
without bishops, VII. xiv. 11. 

Nectarius, VI. iv. 9, 10. honoured as 
much as the bishop of Rome by the 
western church, iv. ro. his abroga- 
tion of confession, iv. 12. 

Negative arguments from Scripture in 
the Fathers, II. v. 1, sqq. 

Negative arguments from Divine au- 
thority, their use and limitation, 
II. vi. 1, sqq. 

Neglect of posterity, a fault in prelates 
more especially, VII. xxiv. 13. 

Neocesarea, council of,’ V. lxi. 2. 

Nepotian, St. Jerome’s advice to him, 
VII. vi. 10. 

Nestorius, ground of his error, V. lii. 
2,3. what deceived him, lii. 3. his 
heresy confuted, liv. 10. by one 
heresy virtually denied the whole 
faith, Serm. IT. 32. 

Neutrality in religion intolerable, 
Serm. V. 7. 

Nice, council of, IV. xiii. 1, 5,7. V. 

. xiii. 2. required thirteen years for 
the penitency of certain offenders, 
VI. iv. 6. what it required of those 
who had fallen from their faith, v. 
8. vi. 6. its decree respecting No- 
vatianists, ibid. 
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Nicene canons not against prelacy, 
Vif. xi. 7. 

Nicene Creed, V. xlii. 2, 3. 

Nicholas I. pope, when he allowed 
emperors’ presence at synods, VIII. 
vi. 8. 

Ninevites, their repentance partly the 
effect of fear, VI. iii. 2. first actuated 
by fear, then love, ibid. 

Noah, reference to his seven precepts, 
EV Sexi 7. 

Nobles of England, unlikely to submit 
to the Presbyterian courts, Pref. 
vill. 2. 

Nomination of prelates by the king, 
VIII. vii. 1, &c. in England, justi- 
fied by the endowments, vii. 3. 

Non-residence, V. Ixxxi. 2. in respect 
of academical charges, Ixxxi. 6. 
how, and by whom, to be in some 
measure redressed, Ixxxi. 16. 


Novatian, V. xi. 2. his opinion as to — 


rebaptization, Ixii. 5. his followers 
did not corrupt church history, VI, 
iv. 10, 11. public confession prac- 
tised before his time, iv. 11, he ex- 
cludes the lapsed from absolution, 
vi. 6. a short account of him, ibid. 
disappointed pride the fountain of 
his errors, vi. 6, 7. 

Novatianist errors, a sketch of them, 
VI. vi. 6. 

Novatianists, accused of corrupting 
church history, VI. iv. ro. reproved 
by Sozomen, who shews himself to 
be not of their sect, ibid. the liberty 
of using their religion granted, and 
why, ibid. never had any penitentia- 
ries, iv. 11. held the Son to be con- 
substantial with the Father, ibid. 

Novatus, his calumnies against St. Cy- 
prian, VIJ. xvi. 6. his error disal- 
lowed by Rome, Serm. III. 5. 

Nowell, dean, on kings’ excommuni- 
cation, VIII. ix. 3, 5. 

Nune Dimittis, the use of it in our 
liturgy vindicated, V. xl. 1-3. 


O. 


Oaths, Puritan notions regarding them, 
Pref. viii. 13, 

Obedience to governors, limitation of 
it, VIII. App. why a duty binding 
the conscience, ibid, 

Oblations, use of the word, V. lxxiy. 
4. perpetual, churches: church or- 
naments, Ixxix. 5: should be of our 
best : scriptures to that purpose, 
VII. xxii. 3. Mosaical, xxii, 4, 

Occam, VI. vi. 9. 

- Gicolampadius, V. Ixvii. 2, 
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Offences, private and public, need of 
solemn fasts for them, V. Ixxii. 13. 

Offenders in secret, why they practised 
voluntary public confession before 
communion, VI. iv. 3. 

Offerings from our substance, a part 
of natural piety, V. Ixxix. I, 2. 
qualities of acceptable, ibid. as to 
their use should be permanent, 
Txxixs 3, 

Offices in the Church, their union 
sometimes allowable, V. Ixxviii. 5. 
Offices of Christ, their several prero- 

gatives, VIII. iv. Q. 

Offspring, in what sense all things are 
God’s, V. Ivi. 5. 

Olympius, the sophister, V. lxv. 15. 

Omnipresence, corporal, of Christ not 
implied by His Divine Unction in 
Soul and Body, V. liv. 7, sqq. 

Onupbrius, Panvinius, his concessions 
on papal rights, VIII. vii. 4. 

Operations of men, different kinds of, 
I. xvi. 5. 

Optatus, V. Ixii. 8, Ixxviii. 12. 

Oracles, the heathens’ reverence for 
them, I. xv. 4. 

Oraeles of God, duty of consulting 
them, I. xv. 4. 

Orders of the Church, the three, the 
Fathers witness to them, V. Ixxviii. 
12. parallel to those of the temple, 
VII. v. 6. the ground of inequality 
in both, difference of functions, vi. 
I, minor orders only conferred by 
Chorepiscopi, viii. 4. distinct orders 
necessary in the Church, Serm, VI. 
29. (See Holy Orders.) 

Ordinance of God, when it may be 
changed, ITI. x. §. 

Ordinances, Jewish, what is natural 
in them must be perpetual, IV. xi, 
4. what positive, partly necessary 
to be kept, partly indifferent, ibid. 
why it was not unreasonable that 
the Gentiles should be bound by 
them as far as the decree of the 
Apostles extended, xi. 6. 

Ordinaries, always spiritual persons, 
VIII. viii. 3 

Ordination, aptness of the form ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy. Ghost,” V. 
Ixxvii. 5. indefinite, in one sense 
more primitive, V.lxxx. 4. the con- 
sequences of its not being allowed, 
Ixxx. 5. how to avoid confusion 
with respect to it, Ixxx. 8. lawful 
without titles or popular elections, 
Ixxx. 9,13. change of circumstances 
regarding it, lxxx. 12. a function 
peculiar to bishops, VII. vi. 3. 
though the priests express their 
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consent by imposition of hands, vi. 
5. entire consent of the Church in 
this, ibid. the great distinction of 
bishops and presbyters, as such, vii. 
1o. the people’s voice commonly 
went before ordination, xiv. 4. yet 
is not indispensable, ibid. its gradual 
disuse compared to the progress of 
the Roman. government, xiv. 7. 
without election, warranted by the 
Puritans, xiv. 8. limited always to 
persons ecclesiastical, xiv. 10. what 
exceptions Hooker allowed to this, 
ibid. 

Ordination services of France, Hol- 
land, and Scotland agree, Supp. 
Origen, II. vi. 4. V. xx. 1. Ixxix. 17. 

VI. iv. 7. 
Original sin, to deny it is a strong 
proof of it, Serm. VI. 24. 
Ornaments of churches, of what they 
are memorials, V. lxxix. 5. 
Orpheus, I. iv. 1. 
Orthodox preaching, how understood 
by the Puritans, V. lxxxi. 11. 
Osius, his fall, V. xlii. 3. 


se 


Pagans, how heathens came to be so 
called, V. Ixxx. 2. 

Pamelius adopts the opinion of Hes- 
sels, VI. iv. 12. 

Panigarola, on grace, and the appli- 
cation of it, Serm. II. 33. 

Papists, their children may be bap- 
tized, III. i. 12. their construction 
of Christ’s words, “This is my body,” 
V. lxvii. 10, 12. not to be denied 
the communion, when they conform, 
Ixviii. 5. errors of those who would 
repel conforming papists, lxviil. 9. 
their doctrine concerning penitence 
not that of the ancient Church, 
VI. iv. 13. go beyond Novatian in 
asserting that God will not pardon 
what is concealed from man, vi. 7. 

Papon, a French jurist, VIII. vii. 5. 

Pardon, hope of, the second step in 
repentance, VI. iii. 3. how eagerly 
sinners, actuated by love and fear, 
desire it, iii. 4. absurdity of limit- 
ing it to a desire of absolution, vi. 
13. sincerity, not excitement, the 
measure of, vi. 17. 

Pardons, sale of, at Rome, Serm.V. 15. 

Parents, the offspring of those who 
are faithful, holy from their birth, 
V. lx. 6. 

Parishes, origin of, V. lxxx. 2. the 
meaning of the word now more 
limited than it was originally, ibid. 











whence the inequality of them hath 
grown, Ixxx.11. in the modern sense 
do not answer to the ancient dio- 
ceses, VII. viii. 3. 


Parker, archbishop, his advertisement 


against disputatious preaching, 
Answ. 17. 


Parliament, I. x. 8. claims authority 


to judge of heresy, VIII. ii.17. par- 
liament wrongly supposed a court 
merely temporal, vi. 10. with con- 
vocation, the essence of all govern- 
ment depends on it, ibid. claimed 
some church authority even in 
queen Mary’s time, vi. 11. its power 
whence derived, ibid. 


Parliamentary church legislation, ob- 


jections to, VIII. vi. 10. 


Parmenian, his opinion as to baptism 


by heretics, V. Ixii. 18. 


Parochial churches in very early times, 


VII. viii. 2. 


Parochial clergy, their origin and 


maintenance, VII. xxiii. 9. 


Parsons the Jesuit, attacked by H. 


Jackson, Ded. 


Paschal question, the, Constantine’s 


opinion about it, not conclusive 
against all Jewish ceremonies, IV. 
Xin, 


Paschasius, V. lii. 3. 
Pastors, in the New Testament, what 


they were, V. Ixxviii. 7. negligent, 
scriptural ce1sures on, 1xxxi.2. two 
kinds of superiority amongst them, 
VIL. iii. 1, sqq. not proved equal 
by St. Paul’s mode of regulating 
their appointment, xi. 4. cannot be 
so proved by Scripture, xi. 5. why 
some should be of high rank, xviii. 
10. needed for edification, Serm. VI. 
29. exhortation to them, 33. their 
degeneracy in modern times, 34. 
their imperfection a judgment on 
the people, 34. 


Patience, in wrong, religious reasons 


for it, Serm. III. 2. a great remedy 
against injuries, ibid. 


Patriarchal government, I. x. 4. 
Patriarchates, their titles and limits, 


VIL. viii. 13. 


Patriarchs and primates, their origin, 


VII. viii. 9. not due to the second 
council of Constantinople, ibid. ac- 
knowledged at Nicza, ibid. their 
immediate purpose to receive ap- 
peals, viii. 10. recognised in the 
Apostolical Canons, vill. 13. 


Patriarchs of old, whether certain of 


their actions were sinful, II. iv. 6. 
their several excellencies, Serm, ITI. 
2 
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Patronage of churches, whence the 
right of it arises, V. Ixxx. 11. re- 
monstrance against favouritism in, 
Wii xxiv. cs. 

Patrons in England, representatives 
of the whole congregation, VII. xiv. 
12. great interrupters of bishops in 

~ their duty, xxiv. 7. 

Paul, St. TI. viii. 9. why driven so 
often to make apologies, viii. 10. 
how his speech was made _per- 
suasive amongst the Gentiles, ibid. 
the sense put upon his charge to 
Timothy by the Puritans refuted, 
xi. 9. the drift of that charge, xi, 
{1, in some sense a bishop in re- 
straint, VII.iv.2. possible occasion 
of his calling, ibid. 

Paul, St. and St. James, their doctrine 
compared, Serm. II. 6, 20. 

Paulinus, St. gave away all he had, 
VII. xxiii. 9 

Peace, attainable only by submission, 
Pref. vi. 1. 

Pelagians, refuted by Augustine, VI. 
Vv. 4. enemies to grace, notwith- 
standing their salvo, Serm. II. 33. 

Pelagius, V. xxix.1. his practice with 
regard to baptizing infants, lx. 4. 

Penalties, temporal, not placed by 
Christ in the power of His Church, 
VILL. iii. 4. but may be employed 
in aid of it, ibid. comp. Pref. iii. 15. 

Penance, handled by some school di- 
vines as a sacrament, VI. iv. 3. re- 
commended by Gennadius to those 
who are guilty of capital crimes, 
iv. 6. assignment of it a pastoral 
office, iv. 7. public and private, 
confession relative to it, ibid. grace 
denied by its despisers, v. 8. St. 

’ Cyprian against its undue remis- 
sion, ibid. sacramental, its supposed 
force in justification, Serm. II. 5. 
want of, turned into an argument 
for purgatory, Serm. III. 5. 

Penitence, examples of fear and hope 
blended in it, VI. iii. 4. 

Penitency, two kinds of it, V. Ixxii. 
13. how observed in the primitive 
church, and its expediency, Ixxii, 
13,14. how defined by the papists, 
VI. iv. 3. regulation of it (accord- 
ing to Gratian) by Cyprian, iv. 6. 

' what behaviour in it was reprobated 
by St. Gregory, ibid. 

Penitential discipline, the course of, 
did not anciently imply auricular 
confession, VI. iv. 13. 

Penitentiaries, appointed to deal with 
secret offenders, VI. iv. 8. their 
office taken away, iv. 9. not used 
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in the Latin as in the Greek church, 
iv. 11. not in order to public con- 
fession, ibid. 

Penitents, meaning of the term by 
the Fathers, VI. iv. 11. imperfect, 

- the Church’s consolations for them, 
vi. 18. 

Penry, author of the ‘‘ Petition to the 
Queen,” Pref. iii. 4.  disparages 

* apostolical times, iv. 4. m. allows 
in words the royal supremacy, VIII. 
ii. 14. 5 

People, the, their voice may be dis- 
pensed with in ordinations, VII. 
xiv. 7. 

Perfection, man seeks many kinds of, 
J. v. 2. the works of nature always 
aim at it, ibid. everything adds to 
our perfection, xi. 1. as sought by 
man, is threefold, xi. 4. what kind 
of persons seek each, ibid. highest 
estate of it, how received, xi. 5. 

Persuasions, probable to be followed, 
where infallible proof is wanting, 
TD. vail, 5; 

Perversion of Scripture, Pref. iii. 9. 

Peter, St. 1 Ep. iii. 21, explained, 
V. Ixiii. 3. his mention of the 
“bond of iniquity,” VI. vi. 8. a 
bishop, with restraint, to the Jews, 
VII. iv. 2. 1 Ep. ii. 9, no proof 
that priests are above kings, VIII. 
ill. 6. profit of his fall, according 
to St. Augustine, Serm. III. 1. 

Petrobrusian heretics might plead the 
Puritan argument, WII. xiii. 4. de- 
stroyers of churches, xxiii. 2. 

Petrus Alliacensis, VI. vi. 9 

Phoebadius, on the lasting evil of 
Arianism, V. xlii. 13. 

Pharaoh, VI. vi. 3. 

Phidias, 1. iii. 3. 

Philip Valois, king of France, his plea 
for excluding bishops from state 
councils, VII. xv. 7. 

Philip 11. of Spain, proviso under 
which he ordered the council of 
Trent to be received, VIII. vi. 9. 

Philip, the emperor, his excommuni- 
cation, VIII. ix. 5. 

Philippians, iii. 8, urged against Ro- 
mish justification, Serm. IT. 6. 

Philippus Probus, VIII. vii. 5. 

Philo Judieus, V. xxxix. 2. Ixxix. 7. 

Philosophy, heathen, in what sense 
unscriptural, III. viii. 7. in what 
sense needful against heresy, viii. 8, 
Tertullian’s judgment of it, ibid. 

Pighius, his distinction of outward and 
inward spiritual government, VIII. 
iv. 9. 

Pittacus, his law, I. x. g, 
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Pius V. tenour of his excommunication 
of queen Elizabeth, Serm. V. 15. 

Platina, V. xxxix. 2. 

Plato, excites men to love of wisdom, 
I. v. 3. his account of misanthropy, 
VII. xxiv. 16. 

Plotinus, his faith in God’s unex- 
plained dealings, Serm. ITI. 4. 

Pluralities, considered, V. lxxxi. 2. in 
respect of merit and service, lxxxi. 
6. allowed in honour to rank and 
authority, Ixxxi. 7. in what cases 
allowed by the laws, ibid. the abuses 
which have crept in with respect 
to them, Ixxxi. 8. in chapter pre- 
ferment worse than in benefices, 
VII. xxiv. 8. 

Pena damnit, the supposed lot of pa- 
triarchs deceased, Serm. III. 5. 

Pole, cardinal, his agreement with 
queen Mary’s parliament, VIII. vi. 
Ir. one of the worthies of C.C.C., 
Life, p. 12. 

Political society, the grounds of, I. x. 3. 

Polity, ecclesiastical, one of the chief 
properties common to all Christian 
societies, III. i. 14. why this word 
is used by Hooker, ibid. what it 
contains, ibid. necessity of it in all 
churches does not imply that one 
form is necessary in all, ii. r. no 
form of it can be good unless God 
be the author of it, ibid. how it 
must be of Him, ibid. no one form 
of ever wholly set down in Scrip- 
ture, ibid. when necessary and 
when not as to the Church, xi. 12. 
in what things it is conversant, xi. 
18. what the laws of it are, ibid. 
form of, as set down by the Puri- 
tans, faulty in three respects, ibid. 
the crime alleged against the de- 
fenders of it, V. iv. 3. 

Polybius, his test of regal authority, 
VIII. v. 1. 

Polycarp made bishop by the Apostles, 
WALD iv.13- 

Pompilius, Numa, TV. 1b 2h 

Pontius, his account of St. Cyprian’s 
promotion, VII. xiii. 2. VIII. vii. 2. 

Poor, the especial use of the tithes to 
them, V. lxxix. 8. 

Pope, the opinion of the Papists as to 
his personal liability to error, III. 
i. 13. 

Bape and councils, conflict between 
them regarding legislation, VIII. 
vi. 2. 

Posidonius, his account of the Epicu- 
reans, VIII. ii. 15. 

Positive, some things which are so are 
yet perpetual, I11. xi. 9. 
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Posterity, against neglect of, VII. 
Xxiv. 13. 

Poverty of Christ profanely alleged 
against the wealth of the clergy, 
VII. xxiii. 11. 

Power, none lawful, except by con- 
sent of men, or appointment of 
God, I. x. 4. though usurped, may 
become valid by prescription, VII. 
xiv. 2. civil and_ ecclesiastical 
among the Jews, sometimes united, 
xv. 10. such union not against the 
law of nature, xv. 14. commended 
by Roman writers, ibid. definition 
of political power, VIII. ii. 2. why 
derived from the community into 
some part thereof, ii. 18. the body 
of the commonwealth the natural 
subject of it, vi. 1. sometimes insti- 
tuted without being appropriated, 
vi. 3. is of God by institution or 
permission, VIII. App. 

Premunire and Provisors, statutes of, 
their rationale, VIII. vii. 3. 

Prayer, what it is, V. xxiii. r. VI. v. 
6. considered as a duty to God and 
our neighbour, V. xxiii. in what 
two ways it concerns us, xxiv. 1. 
public prayer, its great efficacy, 
ibid. its uses to each worsh*pper, 
xxiv. 2. the great good we do by it, 
ibid. why religious minds are in- 
flamed with the love of it, xxv. r. 
solemnity due to it, ibid. helps in 
performing it, xxv. 2, 3,4. the evils 
of extemporal praying in public, 
xxv. 5. whence has arisen the idea 
of its being superstitious to serve 
God with a set form of prayer, 
xxvi.1. examples to shew that a 
set form of common prayer is pleas- 
ing to God, xxvi. 2, 3. of objections 
of the Puritans against our form, 
xxvii. I. answered, xxviii.—xlix. 
faults in prayer reproved by Christ, 
xxxii. 1. why we incline to length 
of prayer in public, xxxii. 2. objec- 
tions against our prayers, as being 
each too short, answered, xxxiii. 1. 
prayer for things earthly, their spi- 
ritual use, xxxv. 2. our frequent 
repetition of our Lord’s Prayer, de- 
fended, xxxv. 3. also the repetitions 
of prayers after the minister, xxxvi. 
1. the matter of it alleged by the 
Puritans to be unsound, xliv. 1. 

Prayer, as the opening of man’s heart 
+0 God may be in faith, though with- 
out assurance to obtain, xlviii.1, sqq. 
every good and holy desire hath the 
force of prayer with God, xlviii. 2. 
petitionary, what it presupposes in 
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us, ibid. belief necessary to it, 
xlvili. 3. prayer of Christ to the 
Father, ibid. two uses of it, xlviii. 
4. without express promise lawful, 
ibid. the event being doubtful, al- 
lowed by the Puritans, xlviii. 7. 
against sin, its lawfulness, xlviii. 
12.-that all men may be saved, 
xlix. 1, sqq. the best guide and 
measure of, xlix. 4, 5. an elemen- 
tary duty, 1.1. the means of obtain- 
ing the graces which God bestows, 
Ixvi. 1. for others, is blessing them, 
ibid. prayer, fasting, and alms, how 
satisfactory, VI. v. 6. abundant 
patterns of it in Scripture, Serm. 
VII. 1. qualities of prevailing 
prayer, ibid. 

Prayers, public, reading them, though 
easy, requires mature thought, V. 
Xxxi. 1, sqq. 

Preach, ability to, not the essence of 
the ministry, V. lxxxi. 12. 
Preachers, how Moses and the pro- 
phets, Christ and his apostles, were 
so, V. xix. I. some unordained in 
Elizabeth’s time, Suppl. 

Preaching, what it properly means, 
V. xvili. I. was not found among 
the heathen, xviii. 2. a second kind 
of it, xix. 1. how the Church 
preaches by public reading of the 
Word, xix. 1, 2. by sermons, xxi. 2. 
examples of “preaching” otherwise 
than in sermons, xxi. 4. in what 
respects preaching and reading are 
equal, xxii.13. vagueness of the Pu- 
ritans’ language about it, xxii, 19. 
orthodox, how provided for by the 
Church of England, Ixxxi. rr. 


Preambles, to some of the lessons in 


our Prayer Book defended, V. xix. 4. 
Precepts always propose perfection, V. 
Ixxxi. 4. 

Predestination, how it brings to life, 
V. Ix. 3. exceptions to Hooker's 
view of it, Suppl. 

Preferment, there may be vanity in 
refusing it, V. Ixxvii. 14. 

Prelacy, honourable, though it were 
but human, VII. xi. 8. its benefits 
not always obvious, xviii. 4. its 
benefit in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions in respect of posterity, xviii. 7, 
an integral part of the British con- 
stitution, xviii. 11. its benefit to 
the inferior clergy, xviii. 12. over- 
throw of, the decay of learning, 
xxiv. 19. the power of ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction belongs to the prelacy © 


alone, VIII. vi. 2. 
Prelates, dishonouring them a sin like 
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Korah’s, VII. xvii. 1. as governors, 
essential to religion, xviii. 1, 2. ne- 
cessary in order to enforce Church 
laws, xviii. 5. needed to influence 
the nobles of a kingdom, xviii. ro. 
their unworthiness no excuse for 
refusing to honour them, xix. I. 
their titles of honour, xx. 1. their 
very robes in what sense a blessing, 
Xx. 3. scriptural sanction for at- 
tendance on them, xx. 4. incurable 
blemish of the first promotion of 
some, xxiv. 4. should use mutual 
consultations, xxiv. 6, their encou- 
ragement much needed by the 
clergy, xxiv. 9. and also their se- 
verity, ibid. their discredit partly 
the fault of patrons, xxiv. 14. no- 
bleness of demeanour proper to, 
xxiv. 15. sufferers by men’s ex- 
pecting too much of them, xxiv. 16. 
evils arising from decay of their 
wealth, xxiv. 18. next after kings 
in honour, xvii. 8. needed to en- 
force church duties, xviii. 5. con- 
nect us by their records with anti- 
quity, xviii. 8, 

Prelatical honours no heathen inven- 
tion ; nor, if they were, of course to 
be rejected, VII. xx. 5. J 

Prerogatives, civil, reasonably annexed 
to some bishoprics, VII. xv. 7. 

Prerogatives of primates or patriarchs, 
VII. viii. 13. 

Presbyter, proper force of the term, 
V. Ixxviii. 3. degrees among presby- 
ters ordained by our Lord, xxviii. 4. 

Presbyterian mode of appointing dea- 
cons, VII. xiv. 8. 

Presbyterian ordination, an attempt 
to prove it valid in England, Tray. 
Supp. 

Presbyters, colleges of first established, 
VII. v. 1. how called bishops, xi. 3. 
of Carthage, to whom St. Cyprian 
wrote, were not lay elders, xiii. 2. 

Presence of Christ in order to our par- 
ticipation of Him, V. lv. 1, sqq. 

Preservation, God’s law manifested in, 
UE SG oe 

Presumptuousness a sinful defect of 
fear, Serm. IV. 

Pride, Serm. II. 7. the spring of en- 
mity to bishops, VII. xvi. 9. the 
cause of all perversion of soul, 
Serm. III. 1. what goods are the 
proper objects of it, ib. sometimes 
shewn in rejecting honours, ib. ex- 
amples of it in Scripture, ib. symp- 
toms of it, ibid. must be cured b 
teaching men the truth about them- 
selves, ib. affliction often a potent 
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remedy for it, ib. a chief token of 
reprobation, ibid. how it may be 
shewn, ibid. 

Priesthood, functions of the Levitical, 
VII. xxviii. 1. 

Priests, a name not improperly applied 
to presbyters, V. Ixxviil. 2. popular 
meaning of the word, its etymolo- 
gical and analogical use, ibid. the 
proper meaning of the word in the 
New Testament, ib. their order and 
office, Ixxvili. 4. alone able to con- 
secrate the Eucharist, VII. v. 6. 
custom for them to sit while dea- 
cons stood, ibid. were witnesses to 
ordination, not ordainers, ibid. their 
power of order merely derivative 
from bishops, vi. 3. counsellors of 
the bishop, vii. 1. colleges of under 
St. Cyprian, ibid. Scripture hints 
about the ordaining of them, xiv. 6. 

Jewish, allowed to imprison, xv. 
2. patriarchal, the firstborn of each 
family, xxii. 3. among the Jews, 
were their lawyers also, VIII. iii. 3. 

Roman catholic priests in Eng- 
land, favour supposed to be shewn 
to them illegally, Suppl. 

Primacy, ancient, attempt to explain 
it away, VII. viii. 11. 

Primates, before the council of Niczea, 
VII. viii. 9. distinction among them, 
vili.1o. (See Patriarchs.) 

Prince of priests, an episcopal title, 
VIL. xvi. 8. 

Princes, Christian, do well in employ- 
ing bishops well qualified in civil 
offices, VII. xv. 6. an axiom of the 
civil law concerning their decrees, 
xv. 15. their power grounded at 
first on consent of the people, VIII. 
vi. 3. how flattered by the pope, 
Serm. V. 15. 

Principles; the knowledge of first 
principles necessary to form a right 
judgment of anything, I. xvi. 1. 
the danger of entirely following 
general principles, V. ix.2. the first 
in any science, indemonstrable, lxiii. 
1. when equal principles avail to 
equal conclusions, Ixviii. 2. 

Priscillianists, Ded. 7. 

Private judgment, general duty of it. 
Pref, iii. 1. no safe criterion, V. x. 
I. private surmises should yield to 
public order, Pref. vi. 5, 6. 

Privileges, their nature, V. lxxxi. 3. a 
general law does not derogate from 
a special privilege, Ixxxi. 4. defini- 
tion of them, ibid. bow they are 
divided, ibid. practical appeal to 
bishops and patrons and persons 
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trusted with their control, Ixxxi. 16. 
our privileges and God’s laws agree 
together, lxxxi. 8. to be reformed, 
not abolished, Ixxxi. 17. 

Processions, for what purpose ori- 
ginally begun, V. xli. 2. rogations 
or litanies added to them, ibid. 
Hooker’s attention to the perambu- 
lations of parish bounds, Life, p. 63. 

Promise, who are children of the pro- 
mise, V. Ixiii. r. 

Promises made for infants at their 
baptism, binding on them after- 
wards, V. lxiv. 6, 

Prophecy, genuine, marked by manner 
as well as matter, Serm. V. 3. the 
spirit, language, and occasion of, 3, 
4. chief subject of it, salvation by 
Christ, 5. authorized, partly, by the 
meanness of its instruments, 6. 

Prophets, read by the Jews with the 
Law, V. xx. 1. not said to have been 
ordained in the New Testament, 
lxxviii. 6. not to be reckoned with 
the clergy, and why, ibid. 

Prosper, V. xlix. 6. VI. iv. 13. VII. 
xxiii. 9. on the management of 
church goods, VII. xxiii. 9. 

Prosperity, injurious to most men, and 
why, V. Ixxvi. 4. 

Prosperity of the bad, a curse, and so 
felt by them, Serm. IV. 

Protestant disputations imply that 
Rome holds the foundation, Serm. 
Ti33; 

Proverbs, ch. viii. 16, applied to our 
Lord, VIII. iv.6. ch. vi. 20, applied 
to church laws, vi. 5. 

Providence, a name for God’s law, I. 
iii. 4. 

Providence of God, not merely abso- 
lute and arbitrary, Serm. III. 3. 
Scriptures to that effect considered, 
ibid. meant chiefly to exclude 
merit, ibid. 

Providence, unequal in this world, 
supposed contrary to distributive 
justice, Serm. III. 4. contrasted 
with the exactness of civil justice, 
ibid. apparently against his own 
promises and threatenings, ibid. 
evils outward arising from it, ibid. 
not unequal, if we take the true 
measure of good and evil, ibid. not 
against God’s promises, because 
they are conditional, ibid. its full 
result as yet hidden, ibid. why it 
uses means, yet goes beyond them, 
Serm. VII. 2. 

’ Proxies, admissible in a covenant of 
mercy, V. lxiv. 4. 
Prudence, its union with religion, V. i.2. 
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Psalm cv, 28, fault found with our 
version of it, V. xix. 3, and. de- 
fence of it, ibid. Ps. Ixxxii. 1, rea- 
soning from it against Cartwright, 
MiRiayerr: 

Psalmist, his lamentations over Sion 
applicable to our cathedrals, VII. 

. Vil. 22 

Psalms, those called the great Halle- 
lujah sung at the feast of the Pass- 
over, V. xxvi. 2. %. a peculiar way 
of using them justified by their 
peculiar adaptation to our wants, 
Xxxyll. the singing of them with 
music vindicated, xxxviii. 2. the 
singing or repeating of them alter- 
nately vindicated, xxxix. 1. when 
and how this custom arose, xxxix. 2. 

. the introduction of it ascribed by 
the Puritans to the devil, xxxix. 
3.n. the reasons they give why it 
cannot be a good custom, ibid. 
Hooker’s meaning in defending it, 
XKXIUX.5. 

Pseudo-Ignatius, his sentiment on bi- 
shops, VI. ii. r. 

Public prayer, its edifying tendencies, 
V. xxiv. the holiness of the place, 
authority, zeal, holiness of the min- 
ister, and a solemn liturgy, due 
helps to it, xxv. 2-4. ill effects of 
leaving it unordered, xxv. 5. 

Public reading of holy writ is preach- 

Ing Ve xix: 

Public worship scorned, through dis- 
paragement of lessons, and those 
who have no preaching minister 
disheartened, V. xxii. 17. 

Punishment, no revengeful punish- 
ment after forgiveness, but only for 
amendment’s sake, VI. v. 4. 

Punishments, assigned by superiors, 
I. ix. 2. secular used by the Jewish 
priests, VII. xv. 2. 

Purgatory, whence arose the doctrine, 
Vi. v. 9. doctrine of, arises from a 
misconception of God’s justice, Serm. 
IIl.5. thought to supply the defect 
of earthly penance, ibid. its pains 
of two kinds, ibid. the sharper of 
the two wherein differing from hell 
fire, ibid. incurred by venial sins, 
ibid. sum of the whole doctrine, 
answer to it lost, ibid. the Romish 
doctrine of, ibid. 

Purim, the feast of, V. lxxi. 5. not of 
divine institution, Ixxi. 6. 

Puritan controversy, sketch of its pro- 
gress, Pref. ii. 10. was abating when 
Hooker wrote the sixth book, VI, 
Sha 

Puritan principle, the first, IT. i. 2. 


doctrine leaves nothing indifferent, 
iv. 3. a snare to the conscience, 
vii. 6. and Romish doctrine alike 
repugnant to truth, viii. 7. tests of 
church orders wrong or vague, V. 
vi. I. perversions of texts about 
preaching, xxii. ro. exceptions to 
certain ceremonies, why not an- 
swered in detail, xxx. 4. ways of 
shortening the liturgy, xxxv. 1. al- 
legations against chanting, xxxix. 3. 
objections to periodical fasts, lxxii. 
1. examples of ministers without 
local title, lxxx. 7. allegations on 
titles, their futility, xx. 12. argu- 
ment against primacy, VII. viii. 11. 
claims concerning legislation, self- 
contradictory, confused, and un- 
scriptural, VITI. vi. 12. 


Puritanism not enough feared at first, 


and why, Ded. 4. why favoured by 
many who liked it not, 7. injurious 
by adding to Scripture, III. v.1. in- 
jurious to all churches, vi.1. allowed 
inequality among pastors, if tempo- 
rary, VI{. viii. 5. resembled the 
error of Aérius, ix. 4. had no coun- 
tenance in antiquity, x. 1. virtually 
denies the royal supremacy, VIII. 
ii. 15. why popular, Pref. iii.6. suf- 
ferers for it not properly martyrs, 
ili. 15. dangerous tendency of, viii. 
T, 8qq. 


Puritans, their disparagement of human 


authority a contradiction of all ana- 
logy from temporal affairs, IT. vii. 1. 
urging general Scripture rules evade 
the matter practically in dispute, III. 
vii. 4. their gloss, that rules must 
be founded on Scripture, viii. 1, 2, 
&c. their treatment of some divine 
laws, x. 7, &c. their arguments to 
prove the unchangeableness of 
Christ’s laws, xi. 2, &c. they add to 
the law of Christ, xi. 10. allow addi- 
tional church laws, xi. 12,13. their 
popular illustrations of the un- 
changeableness of the divine law, 
xi. 16. their illustrations contra- 
dicted by their practice, xi. 18. 
why their reasoning is vain as to 
us, IV. iv. 2. how they shew them- 
selves therein opposed to themselves, 
iv. 3. the real state of the question 
between us and them, ibid. their 
discontent, how to be mitigated, x. 1. 
required to shew why the agreement 
between us and the church of Rome 
in things indifferent is so perni- 
cious, x. I, 2. set man’s word 
above God’s, and the manner above 
the matter of teaching, V. xxii, 
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10. offer slights to the Scriptures, 
xxii. 18. a liturgy proposed by 
them, xxvii.1. change in their tone 
on the attire of ministers, xxix. 5. 
their arguments on that subject re- 
futed by their own practice, xxix. 6. 
their confused reasoning concerning 
the essentials of baptism, Ixii. 14. 
allow some human traditions, lxv. 3. 
their objections to private commu- 
nion, lxviii.rr. their censure of our 
festivals, Ixx. 9. their notion of 
orthodox preaching, lxxxi. 11. wish 
to annul existing dispensations, 
lxxxi. 13. as enemies to the church, 
unfit to be her reformers, VII. xiii. 
I. dispense with the people’s voice 
in ordination of deacons, xiv. 8. and 
justify it by the topics which church- 
men urge against themselves, xiv. 9. 
unite state and church functions in 
lay elders, xv. 10. inconsistent in 

. making church laws at all, VII. 
vi. 5. ground of their concession to 
kingly power, vi. 14. deny appeals 
to the king, viii. 5. incongruity of 
their argument from the case of the 
high priest, viii. 6. arts of popu- 
larity employed by them, Pref. 
iii. 1, &c. challenge to the learned 
among them, iv. 1. not sincere in 
their respect for antiquity, iv. 2. 
disparage the early church, ibid. 
superstitious in their respect for 
their own authorities,. iv. 8. 


Q. 


Quare impedit, writ of, VII. xxiv. 7. 

Queen Elizabeth not to be won to 
sacrilege, VII. xxiv. 22. charged 
with abolishing prayers, Serm. V. 
vise 

Queen Mary submitted her realm to 
the pope’s legates, VIil. vi. 11. 


R. 


Rabanus Maurus on sacred music, V. 
XXXVill. 3. 

Ramistry, |. vi. 4. 

Reading, in church, anciently called 
preaching, V. xxi. 4. 

Reading, the ordinance of God, and 
blessed by Him, V. xxii. 13. 

Reading, its easiness no objection to 
lessons, V. xxii. 15. no plea for 
clerical ignorance, xxxi. 4. 

.Real Presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ments, whether in the elements or 
in the receiver, V. Ixvii. 6, 12. 

Reason, gradual improvement of hu- 
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man reason, I, vi. §. -what man 
attains unto by it, vii. 1. governs 
action through the will, vii. 1, 2. 
the light of the understanding, vii. 
2. of children, &c. guided by that 
of others, vii. 4. its light teaches 
men partly the will of God, viii. 3. 
its main principles apparent, viii. 5. 
the sentences of it various, viii. 8. 
laws of, ibid. easily found, out, viii. 
g. how far it extends, viii. 10. St. 
Augustine’s judgment concerning it, 
ibid. what comprehended in it, viii. 
11. law of, transgressed through ill 
custom, ibid. human pleas in dis- 
paragement of answered, III. viii. 3, 
sqq. six objections of the Puritans 
to attributing any force to it in 
divine things, viii. 4. requisite for 
grace to work on, viii, II, 12. 
of singular use to believers or 
unbelievers, viii. 15, 16. needed 
for expounding Scripture, viii. 16. 
appealed to by Christ and _ his 
apostles, vili.17. how it needs the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, viii. 18. and 
Scripture, joint uses of in church 
laws, ix. 1. legitimate use of in 
theology, Answ. 24. 

Reatina, imperial investiture exempli- 
fied in that church, VITI. vii. 4. 

Rebaptization, source of the error of, 
Ili. i. 9. why greatly to be avoided, 
V. Ixii. 4. opinions of the Fathers 
respecting it, lxii. 5. imperial laws 
against it, Ixi. 8. 

Rebellion, modes of it, VIII. Append. 

Rectitude, what it is in itself, Serm. 
Ill. 1. what in human conduct, 

~ ibid. 

Recusants, proposed method of dealing 
with them objectionable, V. Ixviii. 
8. ; 

Redemption by Christ, implies much 
besides Christ’s work, Serm. IT. 31. 
acknowledged by Rome to be the 
price of Christ’s blood, Serm. III. 5. 

Reform, a mere pretence for sacrilege, 
VIL. xxiv. 1. needed rather in man- 
ners than in laws, V. Ded. 2. 

Reformation, The, does not sever us 
from the church we were before 
members of, Lil. i. 10. indisposi- 
tion of the church of Rome to re- 
formation should be no hinderance 
to our performing our duty, ibid. 
in England, its rule as to ceremo- 
nies, 1V. xiv. 1. gradual, dealt re- 
spectfully with old customs, xiv. 
3,4. its wisdom in so doing, xiv. 
6. of church abuses, considered, V. 
lxxxi. 16, 17. 
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Reformed churches, some of their 
common errors, Pref. ii, 2. do not 
deny that confession both to God 
and man is in some cases a duty, 
VI. iv. 14. 

Reformers, generally presumptuous, 
Ded. I. 

Reformers, Puritan, expostulation 
with, Pref. i. 3. names of distinc- 
tion used by them, iii. rr. foreign, 
their authority pleaded by Puritans, 
iv. 6. how far agreed, and why, iv. 
7. great challengers of disputation, 
v.1. boasters of their numbers, viii. 
13. their confidence, whence arising, 
ibid. three sorts of persons whom 
they wished to put down, VII. i. 1. 
their dexterous way of going to 
work in England, i. 2. the aim of 
the greater part of them, sacrilege, 
xxiv. I, 2. in that respect compared 
to the Jews bargaining with Judas, 
xxiv. 22. advised to begin from 
themselves, Serm. VI. 34. 

Regeneration, baptismal, consent of 
antiquity on, V. lix. 3. 

Religion, the best support to govern- 
ment, V. i. 2. natural union be- 
tween it and justice, ibid. the Root 
of every Virtue, ibid. should be the 
highest of all public cares, ibid. 
practised in the true golden age, 
ibid. false, how it may do temporal 
good, i. 3. the purer and perfecter 
it is, the better its effects in those 
that embrace it, i. 4. its political 
use, ii. 3. the exercise of true reli- 
gion the proper operation of the 
church, vi. 1. the conduct of those 
minds which are duly affected with 
it, xlviii. 2. how many religions 
have existed from the first founda- 
tion of the world, lxviii.6. a matter 
partly of contemplation, partly of 
action, ibid. limitations of the tem- 
poral promises to it, Ixxvi. 5. its 
chief earthly preeminence, lxxvi. 8. 
cannot be planted without the help 
of spiritual ministry, Ixxvi. 9. the 
service of, cannot be exercised with- 
out temporal goods, Ixxix, 3. 

Remission of sins, two things required 
for it, VI. vi. 5. absurdity of as- 
cribing it to a desire of absolution, 
vi. 13. 

Remorse, its effect when unappeased 
by mercy and grace, VI. vi.14. two 
cases of it which especially need 
absolution, vi. 15. sometimes it is 
the effect of a sense of imperfect re- 
pentance, vi. 17. excessive remorse 
a temptation of Satan, Serm. IV. 
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Renunciation of Christ’s enemies in 
baptism, V. Ixiii. 3. 

Reordination, V. Ixxvii. 3. 

Repentance, the end of church juris- 
diction, VI. iii. 1. distinction be- 
tween the virtue and discipline of 
it, ibid. two kinds of it, the one 
virtue, the other discipline, ibid. 
distinction between them, ibid. is 
the fruit of divine grace through 
faith, iii. 2. fear an instrument in 
producing it, ibid. hope the next 
step,lil.3. consists in contrition, con- 
fession, satisfaction, iii. 5. external 
a sacrament, internal’a virtue, iv. 3. 
satisfaction one part of the disci- 
pline of, v. 1. what it is as distin- 
guished from satisfaction, v. 3. the 
entire efficacy of it in its complex 
sense, v. 5. imperfect, remorse from 
a sense of, vi. 17. excitement not a 
necessary part of it, vi. 18. leaves 
man liable to correction, Serm. 
TI. 5: 

Repetition after the minister in con- 
fession: and of the Lord’s Prayer 
in post-communion, V. xxxvi. I, sqq. 

Reprobation not without ill desert for 
sin, Answ. 22. 

Rest, what it is, V. Ixx. 4. how it is 
distinguished from idleness, ibid. 
why enjoined in times of public 
joy, ibid. 

Restitution, when possible, a neces- 
sary part of satisfaction, VI. v. 7. 
the law concerning it among the 
Jews, ibid. required, in substance, 
of Christians, ibid. 

Resurrection of the flesh not even 
thought of naturally, I. xii. 2, the 
Eucharist being a pledge of the, is 
especially seasonable on a deathbed, 
V. lxvill Tr, 12: 

Retractation for truth’s sake no dis- 
grace, Pref. ix. 1, sqq. 

Revelation, process of divine, I. xiv. 3. 

Revelations, who look for new, II. 
Vili. 5. 

Revelations, ch. i. 6, VIII. iii. 6. ch. 
i. 5, iv.6. ch. xxi. 8, no proof that 
fear is wrong, Serm. IV. 

Rewards, assigned by superiors, I. ix. 
2. and punishments relative to vo- 
luntary actions, ibid. what they 
always presuppose, xi. 5. 

Reynolds, John, of C.C.C. Life, p. 
12. his letter to Walsingham and 
Knolles, p. 15. 

Rhemish Bible, on grace and good 
works, Serm. II. 33. on original sin 
in the blessed Virgin, Answ. 13. on 
the merit of works, Serm. ITI. 1. 
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Right, natural, what meant by it, I. 
xii. J, 

Righteousness, distinction of justifying 
and sanctifying, Serm. IJ. 3. of be- 
lievers, perfect in Christ, 6. 

“ Rightly to divide the word,” what it 
means, V. Ixxxi. Ir. 

Ring, the, in the marriage service, V. 
lxxiii. 6. 

Rites, exact uniformity in them not 
essential, LV. xiii. 2,3. though used 
by idolaters may be laudable, V. xii. 
6. and customs apostolical, how to 
be accounted of in the church, I. 
xiv. 5. and ceremonies, law of them 
abrogated, xv. 3. of the church of 
England, no stain on its indepen- 
dence, IV. ix. 1. not papistical in 
their tendencies, ix. 3. (See Cere- 
monies.) 

Rogatian, an African bishop, advised 
by St. Cyprian to use his judicial 
power, VII. vii. 1. 

Rogations, what so termed by the 
Latin church, V. xli. 2. 

Roman catholics, their nearness wrong- 
ly alleged, IV. vii. 6. whether they 
could be saved, Serm. II. 9. sum- 
mary of their worst errors, 11. de- 
grees of error among them, 12. not 
deniers of Christ crucified, 16. in 
what sense they join other things 
with Christ, 17. many favourable 
chances for them, 20, 35. their doc- 
trine of works no direct denial of 
the foundation, 22,27. they directly 
grant and indirectly deny the foun- 
dation, 32. their danger of obsti- 
nate presuming on mercy towards 
others, 38. their system like that 
of Jeroboam, Serm. V. 15. its chief 
practical mischief, Serm. VI. 31. 
appeal against them, Serm. V. 15. 

Romanist statements of royal autho- 
rity in church causes, VIVI. ii. 14. 
objection to the doctrine that the 
church is the subject of power, 
Wis 

Roman law, principle of civil govern- 
ment laid down by it, VIII. ii. 5. . 

Romans viii. 35, Serm. I. ch. xiv. 17, 
the Apostle’s meaning in this text, 
Vi; lxxit..3 

Rome, bishop of, obedience due to 
him as a prince in his own territo- 
ries, VII. xv. 5. treated as an equal 
by St.Cyprian,xvi. 7. divides church 
and state, VIII.i.7. a kind of Nim- 
rod, iii. 5. his supremacy not proved 
by Pighius’s distinction, iv. 9. had 
more authority elsewhere than at 
Rome, viii. 5. compared with his 
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persecuted predecessors, Serm. III. 
4. charged with encouraging lewd- 
ness, V. 15. 

Rome, church of, cases in which its 
example rather than that of Geneva 
is to be followed, V. xxviii. 1. why 
it has made absolution a sacrament, 
VI. vi. 9. 

Rome, empire of, providentially laid 
out for the church, VIL. viii. 7. 

Rome, republic of, its service com- 
pared to the Christian religion, 
Serm, I. 

Romish error, one great principle of, 
IIL. i. ro. real nature and extent 
of, Serm. II. 32. Hooker falsely 
charged with extenuating it, Answ. 
12, 

Romish ceremonies, general allegations 
against, IV. ili. 1, sqq. 

Romish view of absolution, VI. vi. 
I, 2. 

Romish absolution, too harshly en- 
forced, yet practically a relaxation 
of discipline, VI. vi. 7. 

Romish supremacy, St. Cyprian’s pro- 
test against, VIL. xvi. 7. 

Romish doctrine of justification com- 
pared with St. Paul’s, Serm. II. 5. 
Romulus, his laws concerning mar- 
riage why commended by the hea- 

thens, V. lxxiii. 8. 

Ruffinus, V. xx. 7. Theodosius’s min- 
ister, VIII. ix. 5. 

Rulers, why called Fathers, I. x. 4. 

Rules, four general ones set down by 
St. Paul, III. vii. 1. they are rules 
of that law written in the hearts of 
all men, vii. 2. necessary to be ob- 
served, whether given by St. Paul 
or not, ibid, not such as require 
any one particular thing to be done, 
vii. 4. what they serve for, ibid. 
‘must be grounded on Scripture,” 
viii. 1. even natural may allow spe- 
cial exceptions, V. Ixxxi. 9, 


8. 

Sabbath, the change of the Jewish to 
the Christian, V. lxx. 9. why the 
violation of it was sometimes so 
severely punished, Ixxi. 8. in what 
sense Jews might fast on it, Ixxii. 7. 

Sabellius, V. xxxix. 2. 

Sacerdotal absolution, its ground, VI. 


Vv. 9. 

Sacerdotal orders under the law, VII. 
vi. 6. 

Sacrament, complete, having the mat- 
ter and form which it ought, VI. iv. 
3. of penance, consists in absolu- 
tion, as the papists think, iv. 3. 
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Sacramental grace, Bellarmine’s mis- 


representation of it, VI. vi. 10, &c. 
the notion that councils of the Latin 
church had on sacramental grace, 
vi. 11, sacramental repentance, the 
three parts of which the papists 
consider it composed, iv. 3. 


Sacramental satisfaction, its end, VI. 


VenO. 

Ree erishke tah controversy, state of, 
V. xvii. 2. 

Sacramentaries, wrongly charged with 
denying the Real Presence, V. lxvii. 


Sacraments, answer to the charge of 
multiplying them, IV. i. 4. what 
they are, and where to be had, 
V.1.1,2. what two things are to 
be observed in them, |. 3. are means 
of communion with God, ibid. their 
necessity to the participation of 
Christ, lvii, 1, 3. their subordinate 
uses, lvii.2, do not confer grace ‘ex 
opere operato,’ lvii. 4. in what their 
chief force consists, lvii. 3. the grace 
of them not ordinarily bestowed but 
by them, ibid. how severally neces- 
sary to salvation, lvii. 5. what is 
essential to them, lviii.1,2. what is 
comprised under the name of their 
substance, lviii. 2. three things 
make up the substance of a sacra- 
ment, ibid. things accessory in 
them are dispensable, lviii. 4. sa- 
craments equally necessary with 
belief, Ix. 4, in what sense they are 
said to work grace, VI, vi. 9. the 
protestant doctrine concerning them, 
vi. 10. in what manner they confer 
grace, ibid. our doctrine concerning 
their efficacy the same with that of 
the elder schoolmen, vi. 11. how 
God and man cooperate in them, 
ibid. intrusted to bishops only, 
VII. vi. 8. 

Sacrilege, is what Puritans aim at, 
Pref. iv. 3. natural detestation of, 
V. Ixxix. 14,15. pretexts for; its 
providential yenalties, Ixxix. 16, 17. 
its danger, a judgment on the 
land, VII- xxiv. 2. public decay 
certain to ensue on, xxiv. 18. im- 
politic, xxiv. 23. appeal against, 
xxiv. 26, 

Saints, use to be made of their back- 
slidings, Serm. III. 1. advantage of 
recording their deaths, Serm. IV. 
names of rightly given to churches, 
V. xiii. 3. 

Saints and Martyrs, their lives for- 
merly read in churches, V, xx. 9. 
communion of, lvi, 6-13. what 
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the days of their departure out of 
life are to the church, lxx. 8. 1xxi. 
Il. 

Saints’ days, express Scripture not to- 
be required for them, V. Ixxi. 7. 
abuse of them easily obviated, ibid. 

Salvation, no natural way of, I. xi. 5. 
revealed by the wisdom of God, xi. 
6. none without faith, hope, and 
charity, ibid. the way to it how 
shewn to be sufficiently revealed, 
xiv. 3. nature and scripture fur- 
nish all things necessary to it, xiv. 
5. difference between things acces- 
sory and necessary to it, made by 
Christ himself, II]. iii. 4. how this 
difference is illustrated by the Pu- 
ritans themselves, ibid. 

Salvation of all men, prayers for, 
though not simply granted may be 
acceptable, V. xlix. 3. how the two 
sacraments are severally necessary 
to, lvii. 5,6. baptism necessary to, 
by God’s appointment, lx. 1. salva- 
tion by grace and works contrasted, 
Serm. III. 1. 

Salvian cited, VI. iv. 6, v. 6. Serm. 
RSG 7 

Samosatenians, persons baptized by 
them, rebaptized, V. Ixii. 6. 

Sanctification of days and times, V. 
xXx: Mie é 

Sanctifying righteousness, must be in- 
herent, Serm. II. 6. particular ac- 
count of, 21. 

Sandys, Edwin, his intimacy with 
Hooker, Life, pp. 11, 18. 

Saravia, his intimacy with Hooker 
se at Bishopsborne, Life, pp. 59, 

7. 

Satisfaction, one part of repentance, 
V1. ili. 5. the name of, meant by 
the Fathers to contain the whole of 
the discipline of repentance, v. I. 
as a part, means works worthy of 
repentance, ibid. that alone ade- 
quate which is offered by Christ, 
v. 2. the intention of it, v. 9. how 
it led to the notion of a purgatory, 
ibid. by works, denies the founda- 
tion indirectly, Serm. II. 32. is 
supposed due to the grace which 
prompts the works, 33. and to be 
transferable, ibid. i 

Satisfactory penitence, sum of the 
doctrine of, VI. v. 5. 

Saul, his penitency was only attrition, 
VI. vi. 13. xvii. 5. head (among 
the rest) of the tribe of Levi, VILL. 
iv. 8. 

Savill, Sir Henry, an intimate friend 
of Hooker, Life, p. 12, 
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Saxonians and Bohemians do not en- 
force open confessions, VI. iv. 14. 
Scandal, what it properly is, IV. xii. 

2, sqq. 

Schism, difference in rites no plea for, 
IV. xiii. 4,5. does not separate en- 
tirely from the visible church, V. 
Ixviii. 6. danger of it from dis- 
paragement of bishops, VII. vi. ro. 
allowed perhaps by Providence to 
shew the need of bishops, xiii. 3. 
definition of it, Serm. V. 11. 

Schoolmen, agreement of our doctrine 
with theirs on the subject of sacra- 
mental grace, VI. vi. 11. 

School philosophy, need of it in theo- 
logical debate, Answ. 16. 

Science, no one makes known its first 
principles, IIT. viii. 13. 

Scorners among Christians worse than 
infidels, Serm. V. 9. 

Scotus, VI. vi. 9: (see note.) 

Scribes, an appeal to them counte- 
nanced by Christ, II. vii. 7. who 
may be considered true scribes, III. 
Viii. 

Scriptural laws mutable and immu- 
table, I. xv. 3 

Scripture, the various things delivered 
in it, I. xiii. 3. its perfection, ibid. 
its principal intent, xiv. 1. whether 
it contains all things necessary to 
salvation, ibid. what is meant by 
containing in it, xiv. 2. what things 
are collected from it, ibid. man not 
able to discover all which may be 
concluded out of it, ibid. causes of 
writing it, xiv. 3. no defect in it, 
xiv. 5. not to be searched for the 
ordering of mean things, xv. 4. its 
influence on the heathens, ibid. 
considered by those who opposed 
our church polity as the only rule 
for direction even in the most 
trivial things, II. i. 2. not neces- 
sary to be expressly referred to in 
every action of obedience, ii. 2. not 
the only law by which God hath 
made known His will, ibid. how 
proved not to be the only way of 
knowing things whereby God is 
glorified, ii. 3. their opinion who 
think we have no assurance of 
doing well excepting from Scrip- 
ture, how proved to be unsound, 
iv. 2. Scripture affords positive and 
negative arguments, vi.r. why con- 
sidered by Christians most sure, vii. 
5. of force to determine the con- 
troversies between the catholic 
fathers and heretics, vii. 6. what 
it purposes it performs, viii. 5. its 
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absolute perfection how seen, ibid. 
its sufficiency, viii. 7. teaches all 
matters of faith, and the principal 
matters of discipline, III. iii. 3. its 
infinite treasure, iv. 1. how known 
to be the word of God by reason, 
villi. 12. how the Fathers endea- 
voured to maintain its authority, 
ibid. comprehends examples and 
laws, ix. 1. alone does not autho- 
rize itself, but uses the help of 
tradition and reason, viii. 13, 14. 
divine and sacred, ibid. 

Scripture, objections against reading in 
our churches anything beside Scrip- 
ture answered, V. xx.2-5. the practice 
of the ancients herein, and how far 
their example is to be followed, xx. 
6. why none but canonical Scrip- 
tures were ordered to be read by 
the synod of Laodicea, xx. 8. the 
reading of them publicly deemed 
by the Puritans a thing ineffectual 
for good, xxi. 1. vindicated, xxi. 3, 
5. xxii, 2. proved to be preaching, 
xxl. 4. the advantages of it, xxii. 2. 
it manifests the church’s assent to 
being God’s word, ibid. what the 
Puritans ascribe to it, xxii. 3, 7. 
true repentance may be wrought by 
it, xxil. 4. why it needs not the 
addition of sermons for those pur- 
poses, xxii. 6. the cardinal use of 
the Scriptures denied by the Puri- 
tans, xxii. 7. the objection of the 
Puritans to the public reading of it 
from its hardness to be understood, 
answered, xxii. 14. as also from the 
easy performance of such reading of 
it, xxii.15. exposition, rule of, lix. 2. 

Scripture but a part of the rule of hu- 
man practice, VII.xi.to. its silence 
on the civil duties of the clergy no 
exclusion of them from such duties, 
xv.g. scripture and nature together 
teach all things necessary to salva- 
tion, VIII. vi. 3. what men lose by 
careless reading of it, Serm. III. 1. 
its diligence in relating the deaths 
of good men, Serm. IV. 

Seal, the case of one to an instrument 
of conveyance, erroneously applied 
by the Puritans to baptism, V. lxii. 
19. 

Secular offices, laws on them positive 
and mutable, VII. xv. 14. 

Seleucia, synod of, by whom and why 
assembled, V. xlii. 5. 

Separation of church and state, on 
what theory maintained, VIII. i. 2. 
case in which it could not be 
avoided, iii. 4. from Christ, three 
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forms of it, Serm. V. 11. impos- 
sible in those who really belong to 
Him, 12. 

Serapion, his case stated, V. Ixviii. 
file 

Sermons, preaching by, V. xxi. 1. not 
the only preaching which saves souls, 
xxi. 4. unfairly compared with les- 
sons, xxii. 1. not always necessary 
to assent and apprehension, xxii. 5. 
not the only means whereby we first 
apprehend the mysteries of God, 
xxii. 8. the power ascribed to them 
by the Puritans, independently of 
the word of God, shewn not to be 
defensible, xxii. 8,9, 10. wherein 
the difference between sermons and 
other kinds of instruction consists, 
xxii. 20. the Puritans challenged 
to define a good one, ibid. not 
proved the only way to faith, ibid. 
funeral sermons, Ixxv. 3. almost all 
other duties of religion, in Hooker’s 
time, neglected for the hearing of 
them, Ixxxi. 10. to what cause it 
must be ascribed that there are any 
of Hooker's extant, Life, p. 53. 

Serpent, brasen, (see Hezekiah,) com- 
pared with the sign of the cross in 
baptism, V. lxv. 12, &c. 

Service of God, rule for distinguish- 
ing things permanent from things 
changeable in it, I. xv. 2, 3. 

Services, religious, the highest of all 
subjects, V. vi. 1. the order of our 
public service defended, xix. 5. its 
length, reverential, edifying, neces- 
sary, XXxil. 2-4, time spent in it 
no burthen to persons of average 
bodily strength, xxxii. 4. 

Session of Christ at the right hand of 
God, V. lv. 8. 

Severus, IT. v. 7. 

Shame, what it is, V. Ixv. 6. 

Sidonius, V. xli. 2. his complaint of 
a popular election of a bishop, VIII. 
vii. 6. 

Signs, what they must resemble, V, 
vi. 2. 

Silence and patience, eminently female 
excellencies, Serm. IV. 

Simon Magus, his sin committed after 
baptism, VI. iv. 3 

Simon was head of the Jewish church, 
VIII. i.1. had the right of calling 
assemblies, v. 1. 

Sin, whether committed when we do 
things without an express purpose 
of obeying God, II. ii.1, the only 
thing which dishonours God, ii. 3. 
its threefold effect, curable by God 
only, VI. vi, 8, against the Holy 


Ghost, dread of the, vi. 15. God 
alone remits the act, the stain, and 
the punishment, ibid. turned to 
God’s glory; this no palliation for 
it, Serm. II. 38. after baptism par- 
donable, Serm. III. 5. its double 
effect, pollution and guilt, ibid. 

Sincerity, in God’s service, a kind of 
claim on Him, Serm. III. 3. enu- 
meration of its effects on the mind 
and heart, Serm. V.14. not excite- 
ment, the measure of pardon, VI. 
vay. 

Societies, public, two foundations of 
them, I. x. 1. laws for ordering 
them of two kinds, x. 10. public 
power of them above each indivi- 
dual therein, xvi. §. principal use 
of this power, ibid. their right to 
make laws, as such, VI. ii. 2. have 
a right inherent of dominion, VIII. 
ii. 4. 

Society, necessary to man, I. x. 1. 
domestic, the grounds of, x. 2. 
civil, most adapted to the nature 
of man, x. 12. society with one 
another, how shewn to be desired 
by all men, ibid. the best men not 
always best in society, xvi. 6. 

Socrates, professed himself a citizen 
of the world, I. x. 12. 

Socrates, the historian, Pref. iv. 2. V. 
XXXIx,,2.) VIL iy. 18; 11, 12... cand 
Sozomen not Novatianists, iv. 10. 

Solomon, III. viii. 9. ix. 3. xi. 16. 
example of, V. xii. 4. why he pub- 
licly dedicated the temple, xii. 4. 
his words on confession, VI. iv. 4. 
vi. 8. 

Solon, IIT. xi. 15. 

Some and Penry, controversy between 
them, V. xxii. 19. 

Son oF Gop, the nature of God in- 
carnate only in His person, V. li. 2. 
why He was appointed the Saviour 
of men, li. 3. His infinite worth 
the ground of all things believed 
concerning life and salvation, lii. 3. 
in what His incarnation consists, 
liv. 4. 

Sons of God, how Christians are such, 
V. lvi. 6. 

Sophocles, I. viii. 9. 

Sorrow, for unbelief, rather a sign of 
faith, Serm. I. should not be ex- 
cessive, Serm. IV. 

Soto, his statement on the ground of 
putting councils above popes, VIII. 
vi. 32. on the meritorious cause of 
salvation, Answ. 14. 

Soul of man compared to a book, I. 
vi, 1, what common to it with 
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beasts, and in what its ability dif- 
fers from them, vi. 3. when it is 
accounted to have use of natural 
reason, ibid. ought to conduct the 
body, viii. 6. by what perfected, 
xi. 3.. its immortality discovered 
by few, and that with difficulty, 
xii. 2. its transmigration, temporal 
benefits of the doctrine, V. i. 3. 
the receptacle of Christ’s presence, 
lxvii. 2. what it most desires at the 
hour of death, Ixviii. 12. 

Sozomen, V. xlii. 9. VI. iv. 8, 9, to. 
shews why penitentiaries were in- 
stituted, iv. 11. 

Spartan kings, their power most li- 
mited of any, VIII. ii. 12. 

Speculations, curious and intricate, 
not admitted into a mind feeling 
present joy, V. Ixvii. 3,4. this prin- 
ciple illustrated by the behaviour 
of Christ’s disciples, and of the 
people who went after him to Ca- 
pernaum, ibid. nor do they become 
the earnestness of holy things, 
lxxix, 8. 

Speech, the chief instrument of hu- 
man communion, I. x. 12. in how 
many ways made persuasive, III. 
viii. Io. 

Speeches, to be taken according to 
the matter, of which men speak, 
II. vi. 4. 

Spenser, Dr., his intimacy with 
Hooker, Life, p. 4. his testimony 
to Hooker’s character, p. 55. his 
address prefixed to the first five 
books of Eccles. Polity, pp. 85-87. 

Sprait, Tar Hoty, His testimony, 
how best discerned, III. viii.15. His 
ordinary operations, not discernible 
by those whom they influence, viii. 
16. miraculous graces of, continued 
after the times of the Apostles, V. 
lxvi. 3. why not permitted to last 
always, ibid. conferred by bishops 
only after that time, ibid. 

Spiritual and temporal matters, dis- 
tinction of, VIII. i. 4. 

Spiritual guidance, a remedy for re- 
morse, VI. vi. 16. 

Spiritual matters, to be referred to 
spiritual persons, VIII. viii. 3. 

Spiritual power, some outward, some 
invisible, VIII. iv. to. 

Spoliation, Puritan schemes for it, 
VII. xxiv. 22. 

Sportulantes fratres, VII. xxiii. 9. 

Spousal money, V. lxxiii. 6. 

Stapleton, his concessions to royal au- 
thority, VIII. ii. 14. his reasoning 
against Jewish supremacy among 
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Christians, iii.1. against regal juris- 
diction in church causes, viii. 8. 
State, the, cannot lose prerogative by 
becoming Christian, VIII.vi.6. well 
ordered, like a harp in tune, ii. 12. 
State and church functions united 
under the law, VII. xv. to. 
Statesmen seldom religious, VII. xxiv. 


Is. 

Stations, what are meant by them, IV. 
xill. 7. 

Statutes, sometimes only affirm or 

_ ratify the common law, I. x. 10. 

Stephen, bishop of Rome, IV. xi. 12. 

Strabo, his testimony to the custom 
of the heathens regarding laws, I. 
XV. 4. 

Subordination of Christ, ungrounded 
statement of T. C. concerning it, 
VIII. iv. 6. 

Substances, two in Christ, but only 
one Person, V. lii. 3. 

Substance, or wealth, part of it to be 
dedicated to the uses of religion, 
V. Ixxix. 1. tithes or tenths, a just 
proportion to be allotted to this 
use, Ixxix. 7. ; 

Sudden death, the petition against it 
in our Litany vindicated, V. xlvi. 


I, 2) 3 

Sufferings of the good essentially dif- 
ferent from those of the bad, Serm. 
III. 4. are seals of bliss rather than 
tokens of neglect, ibid. 

Supererogation,not implied in counsels 
of perfection, II. viii. 5. whence the 
doctrine arose, VI. v. 9. that doc- 
trine even more absurd than that 
of merit, Serm. VI. 21. 

Superstition, better than profaneness, 
I. xv. 4. arises from zeal or fear, 
V. iii. r. how it errs, lii.2. more 
prevalent in the west than in the 
east, iii. 3. an encroaching evil, 
iii. 4. charged on our whole ritual, 
iv.1. why the charge must be met, 
iv. 2. upon what principles, iv. 3. 
not well corrected by irreverence, 
lxv. 20. 

Superstitions, heathen, good effects 
arising from them, V. i. 3. 

Supremacy, among the Jews, assigned 
to the chief civil governor, VIII. i. 
I. iii, x. a precedent for the An- 
glican, ibid. Anglican, inconsistent 
with the Puritan platform, Pref. 
viii. 2. grounds on which it is ob- 
jected to, VIII. iii. 2. resembles 
that of the Jews, iii. 7. how limited, 
ii. 3. two sorts of objectors to it, 
ii. 4. by divers means; all by divine 
right, il. 5, 6. definition of it from 
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Stobeus, ii. 12. royal, how the 
danger of dissimilitude of churches 
may be obviated under it, iii. 5. 
may reside in a collective body, not 
an individual, iv. 7. incongruities 
imagined in resolved into mere over- 
straining of analogies, ibid. objec- 
tions of Catholics and foreign Pro- 
testants to it, iv. 8. calling assem- 
blies always a mark of, v. 1. 

Supreme power, definition of, VIII. 
aide2: 

Surplice, the objections of the Puri- 
tans to it answered, V. xxix. I-7. 
their equivocations respecting its 
use, xxix. 6. 

Suspension, by the bishop alone, VII. 
KVL. 7 

Swiss churches, appeal to the, Pref. 
ii. 6. 

Sylla, his equitable rule, VII. xxiv. 25. 

Symmachus, his censure of sacrilege, 
VII. xxiv. 22. 

Synod, a reference to recommended, 
Pref. vi. 3, 4. 

Synods, to be ealled by the archbi- 
shop, VII. viii. 12. calling them, 
ew mark of supremacy, VIII. v. 1. 
legislative and deliberative, vi. 4. 

Synods, presbyterian, their insuffi- 
ciency, VIJ. xviii. rr. 

Synods of the clergy, legislation 
claimed exclusively for them, VIII. 
vi. 7. not so allowed in any ancient 
Christian kingdom, vi. 9. unreason- 
ableness of the demand, comparing 
them with other corporations, ibid. 
among the Jews gathered by kings, 
y.1. Christian, before Constantine, 
vy. 2. summary account of the pre- 
rogative of summoning them in 
England, ibid. may be legislative 
or merely deliberative, vi. 4. 


T, 


Tabernacle, exactness of it how argued 
on by the Puritans, VIII. vi. 5. 

Tabernacle and temple of the Jews, 
their sumptuousness, V. lxxix. 5. 

Tarquin’s usurpation compared to the 
charges against bishops, VII. xiv. 1. 

Teacher, his error the trial of the 
people, V. Ixii. 8. 

Teachers in the New Testament, how 
differing from Evangelists, V. lxxviii. 


Bk 

Temples, the first permanent donations 
in honour of God, V. Ixxix. 4. 

Temporal good, its elements enume- 
rated, V. lxxvi. 2, 8. how far, and 
in what respects a blessing, Ixxyi, 
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3. being always in order to a higher 
end, the bad, partaking of it, do not 
really enjoy it, Ixxvi. 4. temporal 
blessings of faith: appeal to history; 
especially the Jewish ; the Christian 
no exception, Ixxvi. 5, 6,7. under 
what limitations it is so, Ixxvi. 5. 
what states and individuals may be 
said to have enjoyed it, Ixxvi. 
7, 8. 

Temporal peerage, endangered by the 
decay of spiritual, VII. xviii. ro. 

Tertullian, the meaning of his phrase, 
Scripture denieth what tt noteth not, 
II. v. 5. his words~as to widows 
marrying again cannot be extended 
to all cases, v. 6. a Montanist, 
v. 7. ready to take all occasions of 
contradiction, ibid. the occasion of 
his writing his book, De Corona 
Militis, ibid. weakness of his argu- 
ments therein, ibid. on heathen 
philosophy, III. viii. 8. his rule 
concerning rites and orders of the 
Church, LY. vii. 3, 5. his and Aé- 
rius’s opposite errors about fasting, 
Y. Ixxii, 11,12. his testimony con- 
cerning confession, VI. iv. 4, 6, 7. 
v. 1,4. denies the virtue of abso- 
lution in some cases, vi. 6. his 
book concerning chastity, character 
of that work, ibid. denies the power 
oi the Church to absolve the un- 
chaste, ibid, his appeal to cata- 
logues of bishops, VII. v. 9. his 
testimony to the episcopal preroga- 
tive in appointing fasts, vi. 8. his 
description of church goods, xxii. 7. 
on perverse following of antiquity, 
xxiy. 22. calls the emperor lord, 
VIII, iv. 3. on female ornaments, 
Serm. VI. 8. against supereroga- 
tion, 22.—See II, v. 3. v. 5, 6, 7. 
TIE a) 554i. ten Seem VA viloeys 
X..0, (Xl x2 pk 7 Ve oC 9. 
XXiV,) I.) XEXKy, (3) lie, xl 
ly. 6. Ixi, 3. Ixii. 5. Ixiii. 3, Ixiv. 
6. lxv, 2. Ixvi. 4, Ixvii. rr. Lxx, 
7. \xxii 2,8. Tix 6) xscyiea 
xxviii, 12, 

Testaments, harmony of the two, I. 
xiv. 4. wherein the difference be- 
tween them consists, ibid. in what 
sense the Old is said to be able to 
make wise unto salvation, ibid. 
why both the Old and the New are 
read publicly, V. xx. 6. 

Testimonies of God, always truth, IT. 
vi. 1. also perfect and sufficient for 
their end, viii. 5. 

Testimony, loss of the inward, no 
necessary proof that the Holy Spirit 
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has not His private operations in 
believers, Life, p. 42. Serm. I. 

Texts, indefinite, how to be limited, 
Vil 1x03: 

Thanksgivings, want of special, in 
Common Prayer, accounted for, 
their purpose answered by psalms 
and hymns, V. xliii.1, 4, 5. rea- 
sons why not so much used as 
petitions, xliii. 2. 

Themis, I. viii. 5. 

Theodoret, I. x. 13. V. xxxix. 2. xlii. 
Q. liii. 4. xvii. 11. 

Theodosius tolerates the Novatianists, 
VI. iv. 10. his excommunication by 
St. Ambrose, VIII. ix. 5. 

Theodosius II. and Valentinian, de- 
vout preamble of their law, VII. 
Xvili. 2. 

Theological reason, definition of it, 
Answ. 24. 

Theology, what it is, III. viii. 11. 

Theophilus of Alexandria, St. Chry- 
sostom’s enemy, sent his own pres- 
byters to censure him, VII. vi. 10. 
censured for ordaining a bishop in 
a small town, viii. 3. the bishop of 
Jerusalem wrote improperly to him, 
Vili. 13. 

Theophrastus, I. viii. 5. 

Thomas Aquinas, his idea of confes- 
sion as a sacrament, VI. iv. 3. vi. 9. 
his idea of the efficacy of sacra- 
ments, ibid. his opinion of sacra- 
mental grace, vi. 10. his followers 
differed from him in two points, 
ibid. 

Thrones of bishops, mentioned by Cy- 
prian and the Pseudo-Ignatius, VII. 
viii. 3. of kings, what they signify, 
VIE 5 13% 

Tiberius, effects of an evil conscience 
apparent in his letter to the senate, 
VI. vi. 14. 

Time, idea of, relative to heavenly 

_ motions, V. lxix. 2. 

Times, our own not justly to be com- 
plained of, when compared with 
former, I. x. 3. 

Timothy, 1st Epist. iv. 13, 14, Ug Ee 
xi. 9. applied by Hooker to 
church property, VII. xxiii. 6. ch. 
yv. 18, referred to church goods, 
xxii. 7. ch, ii. 8, interpreted by 
Baronius of holy water, Jackson’s 
Ded. 

Timothy, 2nd Epist. ii. 4, no objection 

to civil office in bishops, VII. xv. 


ze 

Timothy and Titus, at first a kind of 
vicars-general, VII. iv.2. not com- 
missioned to ordain bishops, xi. 4. 


a ordain and judge presbyters, 

xi. 6. 

Tithes, their antiquity and natural 
fitness, V. Ixxix. 7. offered by pa- 
gans to their gods, ibid. what they 
were named by the Jews, lxxix. 8. 
not demanded by God for his own 
need, but for men’s own good, ibid. 
duly paid an earnest of a great 
blessmg, ibid. under the Gospel 
best paid in kind, Ixxix. 10. never 
after to be alienated, xxix. r1, 14. 
whether or not they are of divine 
right, a superfluous question, Ixxix, 
12. vowed by Jacob, VII. xxii. 7. 
receiving them an honour to Mel- 
chisedec, xxiii.1. Levitical, claimed 
by God as his own, xxiii. 5. viewed 
as God’s own become less burden- 
some, xxiii. 5, 6. 

Titles, of ministers, V. lxxx. 1. abso- 
lutely to require might hinder mis- 
sions, lxxx. 3. for orders, academi- 
cal, Ixxx. 5. drift of the old canons 
on, lxxx. 9. what the name implies, 
ibid. for what reason required, lxxx. 
Io. state of question on changed, 
lxxx. 10, 11. not absolutely neces- 
sary, and in what cases not so, 
ibid. 

Titles of honour, VII. xx. 1. whe- 
ther forbidden to Christians, Serm. 
Baber, 

Toledo, fourth council of, V. xxi. 4. 

Tradition, who add it to the word of 
God, II. viii. 5. 

Traditions, divine, oral, and written, 
I. xii. 3. why not to be added to 
Scripture, xiv. 5. what we mean 
by traditions ecclesiastical, V. lxv. 2. 
not rudely to be rejected because 
invented by men, ibid. 

Transgression, forfeiture of divine aid 
leads to it, I. vill. rr. 

Translations of Scripture, how they 
should be executed, V. xix. 2. trans- 
lations of different passages of Scrip- 
ture defended, xix. 3. 

Transmigration, V. i. 3. 

Transubstantiation, what it is, V. 
Ixvii. 2. how explained and de- 
fended by those who believe in it, 
Ixvii. 10. 

Travers, Walter, recommended to suc- 
ceed Alvey as master of the Temple 
by lord Burghley, Life, p. 20. lec- 
turer there, p.40. public opposition 
between him and Hooker, p. 41. 
silenced by Whitgift, ibid. his ex- 
ceptions against Hooker, p. 42. re- 
commended to be master of the 
Temple, Suppl. suspended from 
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preaching by the high commission, 
ib. exception to his ordination, 
ib. connected by marriage with 
Hooker, ib. declined subscribing 
Whitgift’s articles, ib. preached 
against Hooker’s doctrine of the 
salvability of Romanists, ib. why 
he did not complain to authority, 
ib. made his Supplication public, 
Answ. 1. offered some advice to 
Hooker, 3. his mode of regulating 
the posture of communicants, 5. 
complains of Hooker for alleging 
reason instead of good authors, 24. 

Treasures of the church, the courage 
and conduct of an archdeacon to 
save them, V. lxxix. 14. 

Treasurers in cathedrals, their origin, 
VII. xxiii. 9. 

Trent, council of, what it decreed 
concerning confessions, VI. iv. 3. 
ascribes to charity the pardon of 
the contrite, vi. 13. its decisions, 
not yet in all points law, VIIT. vi. 

. royal sanction yet required for 
them, ibid. exceptions to them in 
Flanders, a proof of the king’s su- 
premacy, ibid. left the question of 
original sin in the Virgin Mary, 
open, Answ. 13. 

Triangle, sides of, used as an illustra- 
tion of the difference between church 
and state, VIII. 1, 2. 

Trinity, The Most Holy, each Person 
of it concerned in God’s outward 
works, I. ii. 2. law of subordina- 
tion in, ibid. how the three Per- 
sons thereof are distinguishable, V. 
li. 1. why the Second Person should 
be made man, li, 3. 

Truth, the secret of God, I. xi. 5. 
God the teacher of it, ibid. no na- 
tural way of, ibid. how desired to 
be known by men, II. vii. 5. what 
the greatest assurance of it, ibid. 
what of force next to this, ibid. can- 
not be contradicted by truth, vii. 7. 
the principal may receive light from 
all other knowledge, ITI. viii. 9. 
truth of God, why necessary to be 
openly published, V. xviii. 1. does 
not make its way, nor is esteemed, 
when opposed, so much as after- 
wards, xlii.6. why it is resisted, Lxiii. 
2. is not gainsaid by truth, Ixvii. 12. 
abstract notion of it, Serm. ITI. x. 

Truths, many great, implied and ex- 
pressed in Scripture, I. xiv. 1. 

Turbulence, symptoms of amongst the 
Puritans, Pref. viii, 13. 

Tyrannicide, imaginary case regarding 
it, Serm, III. 2. 
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Unbaptized persons, question of their 
salvation not a practical one, V. 
lx. 4. 

Unbeliet, ridicule of holy things a test 
of, Serm. V. 9. 

Unchaste, the, excluded from absolu- 
tion by Tertullian, VI. vi. 6. 

Unction, communion of Christ with 
God in respect of, V. liv. 6. 

Under officers, when allowable, V. 
Ixxvili. 5. 

Understanding, divine, ordereth all 
things, I. iii, 4. its supremacy in 
man, viii. 6. 

Understanding and will, how by them 
we know God, IL. xi. 3. 

Uniformity, true and false ways to, 
IV. xiii. 8, 9. 

Union with God, when complete, I. 
acinss 

Unity, appeal to the love of Christian 
unity, Pref. ix. 4. ; 

Universe, all parts of it are in need of 
each other, Serm. III, 2. 

Universities, open to reformers, for 
disputation, Pref. v. 1. their sta- 
tutes incompatible with Puritanism, 
viii. 3. their officers ecclesiastical 
persons, and yet civil judges, VIT. 
xy. 4. their decisions invalid with- 
out the presence of the governors, 
VIII. vi. 9. the degrees of one ad- 
mitted in all, Supp. 

Unlearned ministers, V. Ixxxi. 5. 

Unthankfulness, what is the natural 
root of it, V. xlvii. 2. 

Unworthiness, our confession of it not 
popish, V. xlvii. 2, 3, 4. 

Unwritten verities, Serm. II. rr. 

Urbici, a term for the clergy of cities, 
VII. viii. 2. 

Urim and Thummin, IT, vi. 3. 

Ussher, archbishop of Armagh, his 
friendship with Walton, Life, p. 5. 

Usurpers, cannot bind men to obe- 
dience, VIII. App. 


Vv. 


Vacancies, in sees, a great fault to 
allow their long continuance, VIII. 
yi 7 

Valens, his peremptory dealing with 
Catholic bishops, VIII. v, 2. 

Valentinian I. declined calling a sy- 
nod, VIII. v. 2. 

Valentinian II. died unbaptized, V. 
lx.5. St. Ambrose declines attending 
his court, VIII. viii. 8. his disavowal 
of church prerogative no bar to the 
claims of other princes, v. 2. 
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Valentinian heretics, their opinions, 
Vole A: 

Vanity of building houses, reproved, 
Serm. VII. 

Vaus, (Vaison,) council of, V. xxi. 4, 

Venial sins, how remedied according 
to the Romish doctrine, Serm. II. 5. 

Vested interests, wickedness of exclu- 
sively regarding them, VII. xxiv. 
13. 

Veto in legislation essential to royalty, 
VELL wae 1s 

Victor, IV. xi.12. V. xi. 1. 

Vienna, V. xli. 2. 

Vigilantius, St. Jerome’s call for his 
excommunication, VII. vi. 10. 

Vincentius, V. Ixii. 9. 

Vindicie contra Tyrannos, quoted, 
VIIL. ii. 8. 

Virgin, the blessed, not strictly righ- 
teous, Serm. II. 2. whether Rome 
holds her to be impeccable, Answ. 
13. 

Virgins, their consecration by bishops, 
VIL. vi. 2. 

Virtue, lies between extremes, V. lxv. 
20. virtues do not cease to exist 
when they cease to work, lxxi. 2. 
how it may be made perfect, ibid. 
is always plain to be seen, lxxvi. 7. 

Visitations, episcopal, VII. xxiv. 9. 
regal, may be by commission, VIII. 
Vill. 4. 


w. 


Wafers used in the Eucharist at Ge- 
neva, Pref. ii. 3. IV. x. 1. 

Waldenses, discarded episcopacy, VII. 
xi. 8. n. 

Walthramus, Naumburgensis, VIII. 
vii. 5. 

Walton, Isaac, his reluctance to un- 
dertake the Life of Hooker, Life, 
p. 3. twice married, p. 4. 

Warnings of God, always tempered 
with promises, Serm. VI. 2. 

Wealth of the clergy most distaste- 
ful to the reformers, VII. xxi. 
1. alienation of it, sacrilege, ibid. 
scriptural proof that it is God’s 
Own, Xxii.1. xxiii. 5. natural ground 
of its dedication, xxiii. 2. an offer- 
ing accepted by Christ, xxiii. 4. its 
custody makes the clergy God’s 
stewards, xxiii. 1. account of it 
under the law, ibid. and scriptural 
warrant for it in the New Testa- 
ment, ibid. and in the Old, xxiii. 3, 
4. wages of the clergy from God, not 
men, xxiii. 7. its fourfold division, 
xxiii. 9. was considerable, even be- 


fore Constantine, xxiii. ro. is not 
condemned by old canons nor 
Christ’s example, xxiii. 11. an en- 
couragement to learning, xxiv. 19. 
if confiscated, a great loss to the 
crown, Xxiv. 23. defended on the 
same ground at least as other 
wealth, xxiv. 24. circumstances 
about it peculiarly unfavourable, 
XXIV, 25. 

Wednesday, why appointed as a fast- 
ing day, V. Ixxii. 8. 

“When thou hadst overcome,” &c. in 
the Te Dewm, explained and vindi- 
cated, V. xlv. 1, 2. 

Whitgift, archbishop, acknowledged 
by Hooker as his benefactor, Ded. 
1. gave the first blow to the Puri- 
tan errors, ibid. moderate in juris- 
diction, reasons for addressing him, 
V. Ded. Answ. 1. complained of 
Travers, Suppl. his statement on 
church polity objected to, III. ii. 2. 
maintained, xi. 16. not injurious to 
Scripture, iv. 1. opposes Walter 
Travers’s appointment to be master 
of the Temple, Life, p. 20. corre- 
spondence on the subject, p. 21. 
particulars of his life, p. 30, sqq. 
his speech to the queen, on the sin 
of sacrilege, p. 32. his extensive 
charity and humility, p. 36. 

Wicked, the, their prosperity no cause 
of sorrow, Serm. IV. 

Wicliffe, an enemy to bishops, VII. 
xi. 8. m. to clerical honours, xxiii. 
11. his error in condemning en- 
dowments, xxii. 7. 

Widows, not ecclesiastical persons, 
V. Ixxviii. 11. 

Will and appetite, distinction between, 
I. vii. 3. reasonable will seeks not 
impossibilities, vii. 5. its freedom, 
vii. 6. when not inclined to good, 
ibid. actions of men determined 
and judged according to it, ix. 1. 

Will of God, not arbitrary, I. ii. 5. 
always the same, v. 1. when doubt- 
ful, men of judgment may be lis- 
tened to, Il. vii. 6. partly made 
manifest by the light of nature, 
III. viii. 3. absolute and condi- 
tional, Answ. 22. two in Christ, 
and how, V. xlviii.9. two kinds of 
operations in man’s will, and there- 
fore in Christ’s, ibid. how the an- 
cients met the indications of the 
will of God, VII. xxiv. 21. 

Will of man, how it differs from the 
appetite, I. vii. 3. 

William the Conqueror, why he took 
that title, VIII. vi. 1. 
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Wills, of the Puritans, made with 
consultation of their leaders, Pref. 
iii, 12. of the early Christians, al- 
ways gave something to the church, 
VIL. xxii. 6. 

Wisdom, the bounds of it large, IT. i. 
4. what she has taught men, ibid. 
her different ways of teaching, ibid. 
of man, has power to add to our 
ability of teaching and learning, 
III. viii. 10. to be reverenced in 
the young, V. vii. 1. to prescribe 
the order of doing all things is its 
prerogative, viii. 1. to devise forms 
in the service of God, belongs to 
ecclesiastical wisdom, ibid. human, 
St. Paul’s disavowal of it no preju- 
dice to the ordinary use of it, III. 
viii. 10. 

Wise men, pretenders to be so shew 
their want of true wisdom, ITI. viii. 
g. opposed while they live, admired 
afterwards, V. vii. 3. 

Witness, when the church preaches 
as such, V. xix. 2. what principally 
required in one, ibid. 

Wittenberg, confession cited, Serm. 
TTe20 

Women, especially liable to puritani- 
cal beguilement, Pref. iii. 13. why 
forbidden to be teachers in the 
house of God, V. lxii. 2. why woman 
was created after, and inferior to 
man, lxxiii. 2. 

Word of God, difference between a 
thing commanded in it, and grounded 
upon it, illustrated, IIL. viii. 2. not 
exclusive of reason, viii. 9. cannot 
be duly honoured by those who con- 
temn the ordinances of the church, 
V. viii. 4. what it is: how made 
available to salvation, xxi. 3. may 
he preached otherwise than by ser- 
mons, xxl. 4. (See Holy Scripture.) 

Words, their original use, V. lxxviii. 2. 
danger of the wisest offending in 
them, Serm. IT. 39. 

Works, natural means to happiness, 
I. xi. 5. why impossible to be saved 
by them, ibid. how called justify- 
ing, Serm. II. 21. of congruity and 
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condignity, 32. of men, not always 
spoiled by wrongness of purpose, V. 
xv. 2. Works of God, are always 
done in the most seasonable and 
fittest time, lxix. 3. of satisfaction, 
the chiefest are prayers, fasting, and 
alms, VI. v. 6. 

Worship, two kinds of, belonging unto 
God, V. iv. 3. places of it ought to 
be prepared for the duties of public 
service, xi. 1, &c. solemn places for 
before the law, and under the 
gospel, xi.1, 2. the ceremonies used 
at the dedication of such places de- 
fended, xii. 1, 3. what makes them 
public, xii. 2. our Saviour’s regard 
for them, xii. 5. God respecteth not 
so much the place of worship, as 
the affection of the worshipper, xvi. 
2. proper affections raised by the 
holiness of the place, ibid. use of 
the word in the marriage service, 
lxxiii. 7. external, disparagement 
of it deprecated, VII. xxii. 2. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, his character of 
Archbishop Whitgift, Life, p. 30. 

Wrath of God, VI. v. 4. 


x 


Xystus IV. pope, enacted the feast of 
the Conception, Answ. 13. 


Z. 


Zanchius and Calvin, witnesses for 
prelacy, VII. xi. 11. his judgment 
of submission due to the ecclesiasti- 
cal princes of the empire, xv. 5. 
owns Rome to be a part of the 
church, Serm IT. 27. 

Zeal, unless rightly ordered, hazardous 
to religion, V. iii. 1. 

Zipporah, justified in circumcising her 
child, V. Lxii. 21. 

Zonaras, his judgment on fasts, I. xvi. 
7. his testimony to an ancient ca- 
thedral system, VII. vii. 1. - 

Zuinglius, V. Ixvii. 2. his notions 
about the sacraments protested 
against by Hooker, V. lvii. 1. 1x. 
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Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 2 vols. 
1844. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced from 14s. to 10s. 


Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 1854. 


8vo, cloth. Price reduced from il, 19s. to 11. Los: 


South’s Sermons. 5 vols. 1842. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced from 
21. 10s. 6d. to 11. Los. 


Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and Gospels. 
A new Edition. 2 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced from 18s. to 10s. 


Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and Wall’s 
Defence. A new Edition, by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 1862. 8vo. cloth, 11. Is, 


Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Hadition, 


with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 21. 11s. 


Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a Preface by 
the present Bishop of London. 1868. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new “dition, 
1846. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Wyeclif. Select English Works. By T. Armold, M.A. 3 vols. 1871. 


_ 8vo. cloth, 21. 2s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary Extracts 
from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by 
J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Passages and 
Notes. 6 vols. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 21. 10s. 


Carte’s Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition, carefully com- 
pared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth. Price reduced from 
21, 6s. to I. 5s. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop Warburton. 7 vols. 
1849. medium 8vo. cloth, 21. Ios. 


Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. cloth, 11. Is. 


Freoman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England: its 
Causes and Results. Vols. I. and Il. A new Edition, with Index. 8vo. cloth, 
11. 16s. s 
Vol. III. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 
Vol. IV. The Reign of William. 8vo. cloth, 11. ts. 


6 Books printed at the Clarendon Press. 


May’s History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.p. 1259-1400. 
2 vols. 1866. 8vo. cloth, 21. 2s. 


Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 4 vols. 
1853. 8vo. cloth, 1l. Ios. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences. With Prolegomena. By William Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, edited, with English notes, by G.W. Kitchin, 
M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 
8vo. cloth, gs. 6d. 


The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne; 
including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With Prefaces, Annota- 
tions, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, by Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 21. 18s. 


Also separately. The Works. 3 vols. cloth, 21. 2s. 
The Life and Letters, &c. 1 vol. cloth, 16s. 


Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A mew Ldition, with Notes, by J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 


A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. By John Ruskin, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Art. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo and 


Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 


Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition. 1865. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a Chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
Oxford. 1869. crown 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. 


Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Index by A. de Morgan. 2 vols. 1841-62. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 6d. 
*» 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having under- 
taken the publication of a series of works, chiefly edu- 
cational, and entitled the Clarendon Press Series, have 
published, or have in preparation, the following. 


Those to which prices are attached are already published ; the others are 
in preparation. 


I. GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. 


A Greek Primer in English, for the use of beginners. By the Right 


Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fourth Edition. 
Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; their forms, meaning, and 
quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, with reference to the 
passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged from 
his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Orations of Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Crown. 
With Introductory Essays and Notes. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, 
M.A., Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Balliol College, and Reader in Ancient History, Oxford. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; being a Collection of 
the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory Notices and 
Notes. By R.S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the finest 
passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices and 
Notes. By R.S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; and J. E. L. 
Shadwell, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Homer. Iliad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
Also a small Edition for Schools. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. Merry, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W.W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford; and the late James Riddell, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes, by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes and 
Introductions by Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews. 


Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone. 8vo._ cloth, 14s. 


Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott, M.A,, 
of Balliol College. 


I. Oedipus Tyrannus, Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. od. 
II. Oedipus Coloneus. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. gd. Just Published. 


Sophocles. The Greek Text of the Seven Plays. For the use of 
Students in the University of Oxford. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor 
of Greek, St. Andrews. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ust Published. 


Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorf’s Text, with Notes by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A., formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes, by H. Snow, M.A:, Assistant 
Master at Eton College, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps, by qos 
Phillpotts, B.C.L., Assistant Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Part II. By the same Editor. 
Arrian. Selections (for Schools). By the same Editor. 


Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. The Gallic War, 
with Notes and Maps, by Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby 
School ; formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Part Il. The Civil War: Bk. 1. By the same Editor. Extra 


fap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes, by J. R. King, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, tos. 6d. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, 


M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With Notes. 
By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Hailey- 
bury College. In three Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Each Part separately, limp, 1s. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 
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Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the late 
C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and E. R. 
Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. Wilkins, 
M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, by Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Horace. WithaCommentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen Seculare, 
and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. Just Published. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 


Livy, Book I. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
and Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Also a small edition for Schools. 


Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes, by Henry Lee-Warner, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. In Parts. 


Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Part IJ. Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions and 
Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glasgow. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. By 

: John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A., formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). By the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 35. 


Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Illustrations. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. In the Press. 


Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North Pinder, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen and 
others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor, formerly Fellow, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


II, MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for the use of 
Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of Examples. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the use of 
Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s 
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Principles of Morals. By J. M. Wilson, B.D., President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and T. Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Preparing. 


A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


; III. MATHEMATICS, &c. 


Figures made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory to ‘ The 
Scholar’s Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 6d% 


Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together with two 
thousand additional Examples, formed from the Tables in the same, with Answers. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 


The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Accountant to the Board 
of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Ex- 
aminers in Book-keeping for the Society of Arts’ Examination. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. Stephen 
Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College, and Savilian Professor of Geometry 
in the University of Oxford. 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P.G. Tait, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk Maxwell, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
In two volumes. Demy 8vo. cloth, 11. 11s. 6d. 


A Series of Elementary Works is being arranged, and will shortly be announced. 


IV. HISTORY. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History; from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and edited 
by W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and Development. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. ust Published. 


Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New College. Small 4to. cloth, 12s. ust Published. 


A History of France, down to the year 1453. With Maps, Plans, 
and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ust Published. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 14s. : 
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A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close of the 
Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adolphus W. 
Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History, 
Owens College, Manchester. 


A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Lee’s Reader in 
Law and History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History in the 
University of Oxford. : 


A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vv. LAW. 


Elements of Law, considered with reference to principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judicature, 
Calcutta. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary, by 
Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 


The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. Erskine Holland, BCa., 
Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes of 
Gaius. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. Holland, 
B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In Parts. 


Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


Authorities Illustrative of the History of the English Law of 
Real Property. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., Vinerian Reader in Law, formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In the Press. 


VI. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Natural Philosophy. In four Volumes. By Sir W. Thomson, EDs 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Glasgow; and P. G. Tait, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh; formerly Fellows of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 11. 5s. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. By the same Authors; being a 
smaller Work on the same subject, and forming a complete Introduction to it, so 
far as it can be carried out with Elementary Geometry and Algebra. Part I. 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, and 
also for Practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and numerous tables. 
By G. F, Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 856 pp., cloth, 11. Is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., E.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new Edition, with Solutions. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By 
Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Observatory at Kew. Second 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre 
Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions and Drawings of 
Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, 
M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry ; 
and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Series II. Quantitative Exercises. a 


Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John 
Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Electricity. By W. Esson, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 


Crystallography. By M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Professor of 
Mineralogy, Oxford; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of Minerals, British 
Museum. 


Mineralogy. By the same Author. 
Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford, 


Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural Science Master at 
Harrow School. 


Magnetism. 


VII. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


A First Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and edited 
by Anne J. Clough. Extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 6d. 


Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 6d. 


On the Principles of Grammar. By E, Thring, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise and Com- 


position Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A. Head 
of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, a 6d. 2 ieee 


An Boe peer and Reading Book. For Lower Forms in 
assical Schools. y O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Mast 
School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Perea Tat wae ae 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second Edition 
Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. With 
aes i Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. 
eat, M.A. 


Part I. In the Press. 
Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (4.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393), Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘Ploughmans Crede’ to 
the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (a.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 
William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A., formerly Fellow - 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Milton. The Areopagitica, with Notes. By J. W. Hales, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. In the Press. : 


Typical Selections from the best English Authors from the Sixteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century, (to serve as a higher Reading Book,) with Intro- 
ductory Notices and Notes, being a contribution towards a History of English 
Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Specimens of the Scottish Language ; being a Series of Annotated 
Extracts illustrative of the Literature and Philology of the Lowland Tongue from 
the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century. With Introduction and Glossary. 
By A. H. Burgess, M.A. 


See also XII, below for other English Classis. 


VIII. FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with a 
Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. Translated 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Ios. 6d, 


Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 
lated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 
A new Edition, with a full Index. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With Louis 
Racine’s Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Molidre’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. With 
Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sévigné and 
her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. By the 
same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre; Ourika, by 
Madame de Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée; Les Jumeaux de )’ Hotel 
Corneille, by Edmond About; Mésaventures dun Ecolier, by Rodolphe 
Tépffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


> 
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IX. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By Dr. Buchheim, 


Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, London ; 
and Examiner in German to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller; an historical and 
critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, 
Critical Analyses, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


X. ART, &c. ‘ 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A., for- 
merly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured Illustra- 
tions, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Macdonald. 8vo. half 
morocco, 18s. 


A Music Primer for the use of Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., and 
R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to. cloth, Ios. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based upon that 
of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, 16s. 


The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. : 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. By 


C. E. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Extra 
fceap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A System of Physical Education: Theoretical and Practical. By 
Archibald Maclaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Modern Greek Language in its relation to Ancient Greek. 


By E. M. Geldart, B.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


XII. A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature: under 
the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. Brewzr, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London. 


It ts also especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to Ladies’ 


Schools and Middle Class Schools; in which English Literature must 
always be a leading subject of instruction. 


A General Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, M.A. 


1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The Knightes 
Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor of < Specimens 
of Early English,’ &c., &c. Third Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Clarendon Press Serves. 15 


2. Spenser’s Faery Queene. Designed chiefly for the use of Schools. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G.W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly 
Censor of Christ Church. 


Book I. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Book II. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. Church, 


M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

I. The Merchant of Venice. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 
II. Richard the Second. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
III. Macbeth. Extra fcap, 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 

IV. Hamlet. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


. Bacon. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. and Associate of 
King’s College, London. Second edition. 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Also separately, Vol. I. 4s., Vol. II. 3s. 


7. Dryden. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ; Astraea Redux ; 
Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; Religio Laici; The Hind and 
the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


8. Bunyan. Grace Abounding; The Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by 
E. Venables, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 


9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, Is. 6d. 
II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 


ou 
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ro. Johnson. Rasselas; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited by C. H. 
O. Daniel, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 


11. Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches 
on America; Reflections on the French Revolution. By Edward John 
Payne, B.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. In the Press. 


12. Cowper. The Task, and some of his minor poems. Edited by 
H. T. Griffith, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. Volume I. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. ust Published. 


Published for the University by 
MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON. 


The DELEGATES OF THE PRESS invite suggestions and advice from all 
persons interested in education; and will be thankful for hints, &c. addressed 
to either the Rev. G. W. Kitcuin, St. Giles’s Road East, Oxford, or the 
SECRETARY TO THE DELEGATES, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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